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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  volume Jbrms  part  qf^  that  elegant  and  interest- 
mg  fVork  lately  completed  in  Twenty-Five  Volumes, 
entitled  "  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES ;"  the  Contents  of  which  furnish  the  most 
complete  Library  of  county  history,  topography, 
and  BIOGRAPHY,  ever  offered  to  the  Public. 

Each  County  has  beeii  written  after  an  actual  peram- 
bidation,  by  Geiitlemen  engaged  expressly  for  the  pur- 
posCy  aided  by  persons  resident  in  the  County  ;  and  the 
Illustrations,  containing  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred 
Copper-plate  Engravings  of  Public  Edifices,  Caslles, 
Cathedrals^  Parochial  Churches  eminent  for  Beauty ^ 
or  Antiquity  of  Architecture,  Monuments,  Ruins, 
Picturesque  Scenery,  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  G  entry  y 
^c,  <^c.  have  been  executed  by  the  most  eminent  Artists^ 
from  original  Drawings,  at  an  Expence  far  exceeding 
fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  present  Proprietors,  who  have  recently  purchased 
the  whole  remaining  Stock  and  Copy-Right  of  this  Valu- 
able JVorh,  offer  it  to  the  Public  in  separate  counties. 
Ry  this  mode  of  publication.  Persons  desirous  of  posses- 
sing a  complete  History  of  their  native  County,  may 
effect  it  on  easy  and  advantageous  terms  ;  for  hereto- 
fore, though  the  Letter-Press  could  have  been  purchased 
separately,  yet  the  plates  designed  to  illustrate  each 
County  were  scattered  throughout  the  fVork,  and  have 
not  J  till  now,  been  published  with  the  Counties  to  which 
they  respectively  belong. 
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Published    by  Sherwood,    Nekly,   and  Jones,'  Pateinostei 
Row,  London,  Bookselleis  to  the  Board  of  Agiicidture. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo.  Price  V2s.  Boaiils, 
A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  AGRICULTURE  of  the  COUNTY  of 

OXFORD,  drawn  up  for  tlie  Consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 

and  Internal  Improvement,  by  A.  YOUNG,  Esq.  with  a  Map  and  Plates. 
Also,  The  Agricultural  Reports  of  the  adjotnim;  Counties :  viz. 

BERKSHIRE,  by  Dr.  Mayor,  with  a  i\Iap  and  Plates,  Price  18s.  Boards. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  by  the  Rev.  St.  John  Priest,  witii  a  Map  and 
Plates,  Price  l!^s.  Boards. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  by  W.   Pitt,  Esq.  with  a  Map  and  Plate, 
Price  8.S-.  Boards. 

WARWICKSHIRE,  by  Mr.  Murray,  with  a  Map  and  Plates,  Price  8s. 
Boards. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  by  T.  Rudge,  R.  D.  with  a  Map  and  Plate.s, 
Price  9s.  JJoards. 

WILTSHIRE,  by  Mr.  Davis,  with  a  Map  and  Plates,  Price  9s.  Boards. 


SHERWOOD,  NEELY,  and  JONES,  most  respectfully  inform  the  Nobi- 
lity, Clergy,  Gentry,  and  Farmers,  the  above  form  Part  of  that  truly  National 
and  Important  Work,  entitled,  ^"  The  Agriculturai,  Reports  of  Great 
Britain."  These  Reports  were  drawn  up  by  Men  of  established  Reputation, 
under  the  innncdiate  Sanction  of  Parliament,  and  published  by  Authority  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  They  unite  every  Species  of  Information  relative 
to  the  Statistical,  Economical,  Agricultural,  and  Commercial  .State  of  each 
County,  and  are  illustrated  with  IMaps  and  Plates.  By  Means  of  them,  (all  of 
which  are  of  acknowledged  Accmacy)  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  the  Produc- 
tions, Improvements,  and  peculiar  Practices  of  each  County,  arc  fully 
developed. 

The  whole  of  the  Repokts  are  now  published,  and  may  be  had  either 
collectirely,  or  separately. 

*,*  Complete  .Sets  of  the  Reports  are  recommended  to  the  vaiicins 
AoRiriiLTuiiAi,  Societies  and  Book  (!i.ubs,  as  forn\ing  an  aggregate  of 
General  Information,  and  Point  of  Refercn<-e  on  all  Occasions. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

JL  HAT  division  of  England  which  derives  its  name  as  a  couiilj 
from  the  city  of  Oxford,  (a  spot  so  illnstrious  in  the  annals  of- 
learning,  so  venerable  in  those  of  religion,)  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Buckinghamshire,  and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of 
Gloucester;  on  the  south,  south-west,  and  south-east,  its  limits 
unite  with  tliose  of  Berkshire;  the  river  Charwell  separates 
Oxford  from  Norliiamptonshire  on  the  north-east ;  while  the 
county  of  Warwick  lies  contiguous  on  the  north-west.  Oxford- 
shire is  of  a  very  irregular  figure  :  near  the  centre  of  the  county, 
at  the  city  of  Oxford,  it  is  not  more  than  seven  miles  across  j 
and  yet  in  the  more  northern  part,  at  no  great  distance,  its  dia- 
inett-r  is  tliirty-eight  miles.  Proceeding  northward  it  assumes  the 
resemblance  of  a  cone,  and  terminates  at  what  is  called  the  Three 
Shire  Stone,  in  a  complete  point  or  apex.  The  part  south  of 
Oxford  is  likev\ise  disproportionately  narrow,  when  compared 
with  the  chief  central  districts  of  the  county.  At  no  point  south 
of  the  city  is  Oxfordshire  above  twelve  miles  in  width.  Its 
greatest  length  is  fifty  miles. 

Vol.  XII.  B  This 
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This  county  is  divided  into  fourteen  hundreds,  and  contains 
one  city,  twelve  market  towns,*  and  207  townships  or  parishes. 
According  to  a  topographical  survey  nwde  by  Davis,  there  are 
about  450,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  309,000  of  which  lie 
to  the  north  of  Oxford,  and  141,000  to  the  south;  but  in  the 
table  of  poor's  rates,  drawn  under  the  inspection  of  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Rose,  the  total  number  is  stated  to  be  474,880 
acres.  The  number  of  houses,  inhabited  and  uninhabited,  at  the 
lime  of  the  return  for  1801,  was  21,193,  and  the  population 
109,620.  The  area  of  the  county  appears  to  be  742  square  sta- 
tute miles,  consequently  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  square 
mile  averaged  at  148  persons^. 

IVhen  the  Romans  entered  Britain  under  Aulus  Plautius,  by 
command  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  a  great  portion  of  the  dis- 
tricts now  denominated  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire,  was  in-> 
habited  by  a  race  of  aboriginal  Britons  termed  Dobntni.  That 
tlie  Dobuni  only  possessed  a  part  of  the  present  county  of  Glou- 
cester has  been  already  shewn  ;t  and  from  the  authority  then 
quoted,  (that  of  Dr.  Whitaker,)  it  is  evident  that  they  prevailed 
chiefly  in  the  low  valleys  of  Oxfordshire  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  whole  length  of  the 

river 

•  Gougli,  following  Mag.  Brit.  IV.  2Uy.  sa^-s  tiial  there  are  fifteen  market- 
towns.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Domesday  Book  mentions  only 
^ve  hundreds  and  a  half,  by  name,  in  Oxfordshire,  viz. 

Levecanole , (Lewknor.) 

Peritone     ..................      (Pirton.) 

Primo  Gadrc ( ) 

Secundo  Gadre ( ) 

Dorchestre     (Dorchester.) 

And  the  Half  Hundred  of  Besintone  (Densington.) 
But  it  appears,  in  Terra  Regis,  that  the  soke  of  four  hundreds  and  a  half 
belonged  to  Besintone  ;  of  two  hundreds  to  Hedintonc,  (Headington  ;)  of 
two  hundreds  and  a  half  to  Cliirieiintuiie,  (qu.  Chadlington ;)  of  three  hun- 
dreds to  Optone  ;  of  three  liundreds  to  Sciptone,  (Sliipton  ;)  of  two  hundreds 
to  lientone  ;  and  of  two  hundreds  to  Blochesham,  (Bloxham;)  and  Edburg- 
herie. — See  Bawdwen's  Translation  of  Domesday,  &c. 
t  Beauties,  &c.  article  Gloucestershire,  p.  4y7. 
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river  Thame.  On  the  north-western  and  northern  sides  of  the 
county  their  possessions  were  bounded  by  the  chain  of  hills  which 
extends  in  those  directions.  On  the  east  their  sway  was  limited 
by  that  natural  barrier  which  rises,  in  irregular  form,  on  the 
Buckinffhamshire  side  of  the  Thame.  The  propriety  of  thus  cir- 
cumscribing the  territory  of  the  Dobuni  would  appear  evident  from 
the  meaning  of  the  word  wliich  distinguished  their  tribe.  "  The 
name  Dobuni,"  says  Camden,  "  seems  to  be  derived  from  Duffen^ 
(Dwfn)  a  British  word,  signifying  deep  or  low;  because,  inha- 
biting for  the  most  part  a  plain,  and  valleys  encompassed  with 
hills,  the  whole  people  took  their  denomination  from  thence." 
But  an  explanation  more  immediately  relative  may,  perhaps,  be 
received.  The  word  Dob  is  observed,  in  a  late  ingenious  Trea- 
tise, to  mean  stream  ;  and,  in  the  same  work,  en,  land,  is  shewn 
to  have  been  often  varied  to  an  and  un.  Thus  the  compound 
term  Dobuni  may  be  inferred  strictly  to  signify  a  race  possessing" 
lands  on  river  sides,  or  a  people  who  are  stream-borderers. 

HISTORICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  SUBSF-QUENT  TO  THE  ROMAN 
INVASION. 

That  the  Dobuni  were  not  very  numerous  appears  likely, 
from  the  event  of  their  subjugation  to  their  eastern  neighbours 
the  Cattieuchlani ;  for  though  this  latter  people  are  described 
as  a  warlike  race,  and  certainly  possessed  territories  in  the  three 
counties  of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Hertford,  yet  their  main 
strength  must  necessarily  have  lain  so  remote  from  the  tracts 
inliabited  by  the  Dobuni,  that  if  the  nation  had  been  numerous  in 
men  adequate  to  warfare,  the  ascendancy  of  the  subjugators  could 
hardly  have  been  so  complete  as  circumstances  wairant  our  sup- 
posing to  be  the  fact.  The  impolitic  animosities  and  party  jea- 
lousies which  prevailed  among  the  aboriginal  Britons  rendered 
a  comparatively  easy  prey  to  the  invaders  a  large  portion  of  that 
warlike  mass  of  people,  which  would  have  been  unconquerable  if 
united.  When  Aulus  Plautius,  the  propraetor,  entered  Britain, 
by  command  of  Claudius,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  13, 
B  2  the 
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the  Dobiini^  instead  of  hastcuiug  to  arms  in  the  great  cause  of 
their  native  island,  looked  only  to  their  party  feelings  as  mem- 
bers of  a  tribe.  They  would  consider  no  men  as  enemies  but  the 
race  of  Cattieuchlani.  This  temper  well  suited  the  views  of  the 
propraetor :  he  took  them  immediately  under  his  protection,  and 
placed  a  garrison  in  a  strong  hold,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
shielding  tliem  from  the  attack  of  their  encroaching  neighbours. 
Thus  did  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  district  surrender  them- 
selves votive  tributaries  to  a  foreign  power  ;*  and  yet  so  ineffi- 
cient to  the  proposed  task  were  the  forces  under  Plautius,  that 
when  he  met  with  a  slight  check  on  advancing  nearer  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  he  "  feared  the  worst,"  and  sent,  as  had 
been  concerted,  if  much  difficulty  should  occur,  to  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  directly  sailed  in  person  for  Britain  with  rein- 
forcements. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  sway  we  find  the 
Dobuni  to  have  remained  quiet  in  contented  servility.  They 
were  probably  received  with  additional  readiness  by  the  conqueror 
as  tributary  friends,  on  account  of  their  not  having  formed  one 
•f  the  British  nations  who  opposed  Julius  Cassar  on  his  first 
landing.  Cogidunus  was  at  this  time  prince  of  tlse  Dobuni ;  and 
he  was  not  only  permitted  to  remain  in  the  nominal  government 
of  his  territories,  but  appears  to  have  had  some  other  states  placed 
under  his  authority.  "While  it  is  painful  to  think  that  the  inha- 
bitants and  original  possessors  of  such  fertile  districts  as  those 
bordering  on  the  great  streams  of  the  two  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Gloucester,  should  not  have  lifted  a  single  weapon  against  the 
invader,  who  took  tribute  from  the  best  treasures  of  their  soil, 
and  recruited  his  distant  armies  witli  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
we  should  not  forget  that  the  Rivcr-Bordercrs  merely  exclianged 


•  Tlie  expedition,  headed  by  Piaulius,  was  underlalicn  at  ihe  suggestion 
•f  a  Briton  naraqd  Bcricus,  wlio  had  been  diiven  from  his  country  by  fac- 
tious intrigues,  and  had  fled  to  Rome.  From  the  immediate  alliauce  which 
took  place  belwecu  the  Romans  and  tlic  Dobuni,  it  has  been  conjectured  bj 
many  writers  that  this  Bericus  was,  himself,  of  llie  latter  nation  or  tribe. 
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«ne  walk  of  slavery  for  another;  and  it  likewise  appears  fair 
to  concliule,  that  f.om  tlieir  ready  amalgamation  witii  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Roman  Eagle,  they  made  more  rapid  advances  in 
civilization  than  the  trihes  so  severely  hoisterous,  who  looked  on 
the  ails  of  the  invader  with  disdain,  and  replied  to  his  blan- 
dishments with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  whole  tenitories  of 
the  Dobiini  were  comprehended  in  the  Roman  province  Britannia 
Prima.  - 

When  the  Romans,  finally  retiring  from  the  British  islands,  left 
them  open  to  the  assaults  of  every  neighbouring  piratical  tribe,  the 
Doijuni,  doubtless,  shared  in  the  general  distress,  although,  from 
the  iiilaiwl  character  of  the  district  which  they  inhabited,  they 
■were,  possibly,  one  of  tlie  last  nations  to  feel  the  scourge  of 
the  invader.  But  at  length  there  seems  rtasou  to  conclude  that 
internal  dissensions,  joining  their  baneful  influence  with  that  of 
various  foreign  enemies,  di-ained  the  fair  meads  of  tiie  Dobuni 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  while  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  were  com- 
pelled to  search  the  woods  for  food,  and,  returning  to  the  rude- 
ness of  the  first  stage  of  society,  were  fain  to  support  a  miserable 
existence  by  the  spoils  of  the  thace.  When  the  harassed  coun- 
try revived  from  this  prostration  of  spirit,  and  a  renewal  of  In- 
dustrious habits  produced  comparative  plenty,  the  dread  of  an 
invasion  from  the  Scots  and  Picts  caused  the  Britons,  in  a  luck- 
less hour,  to  invite  the  Saxons  to  a  defence  of  their  southern 
territories,  and  in  this  invitation  the  reigning  prince  of  the  Do- 
Luni  appears  to  have  concurred. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  that  the 
Dobuni  became  entirely  tributary  to  the  Saxons.  Numerous 
hordes  then  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  and  prose^ 
cuted  their  hostile  undertaking  with  so  much  success,  that  they 
speedily  founded  three  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy.  Of  these  new 
dominions  the  Dobuni  formed  a  part,  and  were  allotted  to  th« 
portion  denominated  Mercia,  which  comprehended  all  the  middle 
counties  of  England  to  the  east  of  the  Severn,  and  the  south  of 
B  3  Yorkshire 
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Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  The  first  sovereign  began  his  reign 
in  the  year  585.  It  is  not  desirable  to  pursue  the  liistory  of  Ox- 
fordshire, as  a  part  of  Mercia,  through  the  boisterous  periods  of 
the  heptarcliy  ;  but  it  seems  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
Mercians  proved  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  seven  kingdoms;  and 
thus  it  is  evident  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (the  chief  part 
of  whose  youth  were  employed  in  the  field  by  their  Saxon  ruler,) 
possessed  a  ready  disposition  for  feats  of  hardihood,  when  they 
were  duly  trained  to  military  exertion.  When  Egbert  reduced 
the  whole  heptarchy  to  one  kingdom  in  827,  he  considered  the 
Mercians  so  formidable  a  people,  that  he  sufl^ered  them  to  remain 
beneath  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  their  former  sovereign ;  though, 
in  point  of  political  power,  he  took  strong  care  tliat  the  nominal 
monarch  should  exist  only  as  actual  viceroy  to  himself.  On  the 
division  of  Mercia  into  five  bishoprics,  when  tlie  Saxons  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  the  term  Dobuni  was  utterly  buried 
under  that  of  JViccii,  a  word  strictly  descriptive  of  the  former 
local  circumstances  of  the  people,  if  it  be  allowed  to  mean,  as 
Camden  suggests,  a  race  dwelling  on  the  "  nooks  and  creeks  of 
rivers.'-"* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  a  fresh  enemy  penetrated 
to  the  interior,  and  spread  dismay  and  desolation  over  the  Mer- 
cian districts.  The  Danes  fixed  their  head  quarters  at  Reading, 
and  ravaged  every  part  of  Oxfordshire  north  of  the  Thaines.  On 
this  occasion  it  does  not  appear  that  any  opposition  was  offered 
by  the  Wiccii ;  and  the  government  of  the  country  which  they 
inhabited  was  delegated,  with  other  parts  of  Mercia,  to  a  noble- 
man, who  had  been  so  weak  and  disloyal  as  to  secede  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  palriotital  King  Alfred.  During  the  long  con- 
tests which  subsequently  look  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
Danes,  Oxfordshire  was  often  the  seat  of  warfare.  Several  bat- 
tles of  consequence  were  fought  in  the  county  ;  and  the  city  of 
Oxford  was  four  times  completely  reduced  to  ashes.  So  disas- 
trously 

*  For  different  opinions  concerning  the  etymology  ol  ilie  term  Wiccii.  ibe 
re^d^r  is  referred  t<»  the  Beauties,  &c,  tor  Gloucestershire,  p.  300. 
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troiisly  great  was  the  ascendant  of  the  fresh  invader  in  Mercia, 
that  the  whole  district  is  described  as  being,  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  principally  inliabited  by  Danes.* 

But,  although  Oxfordshire  presents  little  satisfactory  to  the 
English  reader  in  regard  to  its  military  aspect,  during  those 
periods  in  which  the  armies  of  two  great  foreign  powers  struggled 
for  mastery,  it  must  be  ever  remembered  that  learning  received 
nurture  in  this  eminent  County,  even  amid  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  devastation.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  great  Alfred  the 
university  of  Oxford  took  firm  root,  and  progressively  advanced, 
in  contempt  of  many  discouraging  circumstances,  until  it  became, 
to  use  the  words  of  Camden,  a  spot  whence  "  religion,  learning, 
and  good  manners,  are  happily  diflfused  through  the  whole  king- 
dom." 

The  dreadful  war  of  the  Roses,  which  stained  so  many  dis- 
tricts with  native  blood,  proved  fatal  to  several  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  connected  with  Oxfordshire,  among  whom  none  suf- 
fered more  severely  than  the  august  family  which  derived  a  title 
from  the  county  ;  but,  fortunately,  those  vales  and  plains,  which 
were  so  often  the  scenes  of  slaughter  in  earlier  periods,  now  re- 
mained free  from  the  destructive  ravages  of  both  the  great  par- 
ties engaged  in  unnatural  contests.  In  only  one  instance  did 
either  the  Yorkists  or  Lancastrians  enter  Oxfortlshire  in  arms. 
In  the  year  1469  an  array  of  15,000  men,  composed  cliiefly  of 
the  farmers  and  common  people  of  Yorkshire,  proceeded  so  far 
south  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury.  At  this  time  Edward 
IV.  sat  on  the  throne,  and  he  sent  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Devon  to  oppose  the  "  rebels."  The  two  earls  quarrelled  at 
Banbury,  and  the  latter  withdrew  his  forces;  but  Pembroke  en- 
countered the  insurgents  on  a  level  extent  of  ground  called  Danes- 
more,  on  the  border  of  Oxfordshire,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
lost  his  life. 

When  the  unhappy  war  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century 
between  King  Charles  and  a  part  of  his  peoplPj  Oxfordsliire  wa^ 
B  4  -        not 

♦  Chron.  Saxon,  p    li?. 
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not  so  favored  as  to  escape  the  visitation  of  the  sword.  The  in- 
habitants  of  the  county  do  not  appear  to  have  entered,  with  sense- 
less enthusiasm,  into  the  views  of  either  party  ;  but  it  was  their 
calamity  to  feel  the  rod  of  war  without  having  toiled  for  the  evil 
harvest  of  its  thorns.  The  contending  armies  traversed  the 
county  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  ;  and,  whatever  might  be 
the  banner  under  which  these  armies  fought,  tlieir  exactions  and 
devastations  were  almost  equally  injurious,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  During  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
melancholy  struggle  the  city  of  Oxford  was  reduced  by  the  sec- 
tarian army,  and  the  town  of  Banbury  was  wrested  from  his  fana- 
tical opponents  by  the  king,  who  retained  possession  until  he  re- 
tired to  Scotland.  Several  intrenchments  remain  in  ditierent  parts 
of  the  county  as  memorials  of  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  civil 
contests,  in  which  the  fever  of  half-enlightened  intellect  ever 
plunged  a  great  nation. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  continued  amity  (if  such  a  term  may  be  bestowed  on  the 
connexion  between  tlie  conqueror  and  the  tributary,)  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Romans  and  the  Dobuni,  prevents  our  meeting 
in  Oxfordshire  with  many  important  relics  of  Roman  military 
construction.  At  Alchester,  or  Aldchester,  on  the  eastern  part 
of  tlie  county,  and  bordering  on  the  former  possessions  of  the 
Cattienchlani,  there  was  certainly  a  Roman  station,  the  remains 
of  which  are  of  a  square  form,  with  a  ditch  and  bank  facing  the 
four  cardinal  points.  At  Dorchester,  situate  on  the  south-west, 
and  adjacent  to  the  country  of  the  Attrebatii,  it  is  probable,  like- 
wise, that  the  Romans  fixed  a  station,  although  tbe  circumstances 
in  evidence  are  by  no  means  so  clear  as  in  the  former  instance. 
The  situation  is  such  as  to  render  the  conjecture  highly  plausi- 
ble ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  word  Ccsire,  or  Chester,  with 
a  feignificaut  adjunct,  was  generally  used  by  the  Saxons  to  ex- 
press a  place  erected  on  the  site  or  remains  of  a  Roman  fortilica- 
tiou.     That  the  Romans  formerly  resided  here  in  considerable 

strength 
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strength  would  seem  to  be  evident,  from  the  great  number  of 
their  coins  which  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Be- 
sides tliese  principal  stations,  there  are  the  remains  of  several 
intrenchments,  which,  from  their  form,  and  from  tlie  coins  found 
near  them,  may  be  confidently  pronounced  Roman,  though  their 
dimensions  are  so  small,  that  it  is  evident  they  could  only  have 
been  used  as  posts  of  observation,  or  as  occasional  resorts  of  se- 
curity for  detached  bands  of  military  while  halting  during  a  march 
through  this  part  of  the  island. 

Various  coins  and  relics  of  Roman  pavement  have  been  disco- 
vered at  diOereiit  periods  in  almost  every  division ;  and  at  least  one 
instance  occurs  of  the  invaders  having  profited  by  the  peaceable 
inclinations  of  the  Dobuui  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  those 
country  villas  of  which  they  were  nationally  so  fond.  At  Steeple- 
Aston,  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  there  was  turned  up 
by  the  plough  a  pavement  consisting  of  oblong  squares,  set  per- 
pendicularly to  tlie  horizon.  That  this  pavement  was  Roman 
appears  unquestionable  ;*  and  the  situation  in  which  it  was  disco- 
vered is  so  entirely  unconnected  with  any  known  Roman  road, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  the  mere  footway  of  a  general's 
tent,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  building  in  which  it  was 
constructed  was  not  of  a  very  durable  description. f 

In  addition  to  these  military  and  domestic  vestiges  of  the  Ro- 
mans, may  be  noticed  several  funereal  mounds,  formed  from  the 
rude  grassy  squares  of  turf  wliich  the  Roman  soldiers  were  accus- 
tomed 

•  Plot's  Xatural  History  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  oi7. 

t  It  is  known  that  tbe  Roman  generals  were  accustomed  to  have  a  consi- 
derable quantitv  of  those  dice-like  pieces  of  tiie'of  which  their  tessellated 
pavements  were  composed,  carried  in  llieir  baggage,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
)!!g  a  fioori[ig  where  the  prastorium,  or  general's  tent,  was  fixed  ;  but,  as  the 
puvement  in  question  whs  found  on  a  spot  remote  from  either  station  or  high- 
way, it  appears  likely  (as  is  partly  conjectured  b_y  Dr.  Plot,)  that  some  re- 
fined Roman  took  benefit  of  the  urbane  disposition  of  the  Dobuni,  and  gra- 
tified his  love  of  pictorial  scenery  and  rural  habits,  by  erecting  a  summer- re-; 
treat  ill  this  secluded  part  of  the  country. 
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tomed  to  throw  over  the  ashes  of  any  eminent  warrior,  in  order  to 
prevent  that  contumelious  scattering  of  his  remains  which  they 
appreliended  from  barbarous  tribes.  The  most  remarkable  of 
Ihese,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Plot,*  is  that  termed  Astal  Barrow, 
whidi  borders  on  the  old  Akeman-street,  and  which  he  conjec- 
tures to  be  the  sepulchre  of  some  eminent  leader,  on  account  of  its 
unusual  height  and  circumference.  From  the  succeeding  pages 
it  will  be  found  that  the  former  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans  has 
been  ascertained  in  almost  every  part  of  Oxfordshire,  by  the  im- 
merous  urns  and  relics  of  funeral  ceremony  which  have  been  dug 
up  in  ditfe»ent  ages. 

But  the  most  pleasing  vestige  of  the  ancient  "  rulers  of  tlie 
•world,"  is  discoverable  in  the  roads  which  tliey  constructed,  in 
contempt  of  treacherous  moor  or  forbidding  acclivity.  No  task 
could  be  too  vast  for  their  spirit  of  enterprize,  or  too  mighty  for 
Iheir  industry ;  and,  in  surveying  these  proofs  of  their  judgment 
and  laborious  habits  still  partially  preserved  in  this  district,  it  is 
assuredly  grateful  to  recollect  that  no  intention  of  local  waifare 
appears  to  have  lent  aid  to  the  foundation  of  the  object  which  we 
contemplate. 

Only  one  of  those  four  consular,  or  praetorian  ways,  which 
were  constructed  from  sea  to  sea,  two  in  length  and  two  in 
Ireadth,  of  the  whole  island,  passed  through  Oxfordshire,  and 
that  was  the  Ikcncild-strcet,  which  stretched  itself,  in  regard  to 
this  county,  from  north-east  to  south-west.  As  this  jiighway 
was  not  formed  by  casting  up  a  paved  ridge,  or  laid  out  by  deep 
trenches,  (as  was  often  the  usage  of  the  Romans,  both  in  regard 
to  their  major  and  minor  roads,)  it  is  less  distinguishable  than 
many  ;  yet  its  track  through  the  county  may  be  pretty  accurately 
developed,  except  as  to  the  point  at  which  it  quitted  Oxfordshire 
on  the  south-west,  a  circumstance  of  failure  which  has  occasioned 
some  difficulty  to  the  decision  of  recent  antiquaries.  It  may, 
however,  be  received  as  correct,  that  the  Ikmeild  way  enters 
the  county  at  the  parish  of  Chinnorj  thence  proceeding  at  the 

ba«e 
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lase  of  the  Chiltern  hills,  it  leaves  Lewknor,*  Shirburn,  and 
Watlington,  to  the  north-west.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wood- 
house-Farm  it  crosses  the  vallum,  or  ridged  bank,  called  Grimes's 
Dyke,  and,  passing  Ipsden,  may  be  traced  to  an  enclosure  at  the 
back  of  Grove  Barn,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  village  of 
Goring;  after  which  no  actual  traces  can  be  easily  discovered; 
but  Dr.  Plot  confidently  affirms  that  it  quitted  Oxfordshire  at  the 
last -mentioned  village;  and,  assuredly,  the  name  of  the  hamlet 
immediately  on  the  opposite  bank  (Streatley)i-  would  appear  to 
bestow  plausibility  on  the  conclusion.  It  is  observable  that  this 
great  road^  in  its  whole  course  through  the  country,  does  not 
enter  any  town  or  village,  unless  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  so 
done  at  Goring,  on  finally  leaving  Oxfordshire;  for  which  rea- 
son, according  to  Plot,t  it  was  formerly  "  much  used  by  stealers 
of  cattle."  The  same  writer  observes,  that  the  probable  cause 
of  the  Romans  not  raising  this  road  may  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stances of  its  situation,  its  course  being  uniformly  on  the  firm 
fast  soil  aftbrded  by  the  Chiltern  elevations. 

Of  those  vicinal  ivays  which  ran  from  one  colony  to  an- 
other, or  from  station  to  station,  the  principal  in  Oxfordshire  is 
the  Akemun-street,  which  appears  to  have  been  constructed  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  either  with  or  without  a  raised 
bank,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  through  which   it  passed  in  its 

progress, 

^  At  llie  foot  of  Stoken-Cliurch  hills  tliere  are,  in  tlie  vicinage  of  Lewknor 
and  Aston  Rowant,  two  roads,  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Ikeneild  wajs. 
It  was  usual  with  the  Ron)an  otncers  to  employ  their  men,  during  peaceful 
seasons,  in  striking  out  such  near  cuts  as  might  siiorten  the  highway  tracks 
through  the  island.  A  circumstance  of  explanation,  which,  it  is  presumed, 
umpiy  accounts  for  tiie  double  passage  in  the  above  district. 

t  After  passing  through  Streatley,  a  road  has  been  asserted  by  some  to 
proceed  in  a  direct  line  up  the  hills,  pointing  towards  Silchester.  It  is  tra< 
ditioaally  recorded  in  the  neighbourhood,  tliat  a  Roman  "  mile  stone"  is 
still  remaining  among  the  thick  underwood  in  that  direction.  For  this  the 
present  writer  searched  with  some  industry  ;  but  it  was  well  that  he  didjjot 
indulge  much  hope  of  success,  for  no  such  memorial  was  to  be  found. 

X  Nat.  Hist,  3i6. 
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procTOSs,  demanded.  This  road  enters  Oxfordsliire  from  the 
neighbouriug  county  of  Buckingham,  in  the  parish  of  Ara- 
brosden.  After  ascending  to  Blackthorn-hill,  it  crosses  Wretch- 
wick  Green,  and  proceeds,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Gravenel 
(or  Gravenhill,)  "Wood,  and  Alchcster,  to  Chesterton  :  thence 
it  leads  to  Kirtiinglon ;  and,  passing  the  town-end  and  cross- 
ing the  river  Charwell  near  Tackley,  enters  Blenheim  park, 
■whicii  it  quits  in  a  direction  for  the  village  of  Stoncsfield.  Here, 
altering  its  form,  though  still  (even  traditionally)  retaining  its 
name,  it  goes  over  the  river  Evenlode,  and  passes  near  Wilcot 
and  Ramsden  ;  then  to  Astally  and  Astal,  and  through  the  fields 
(though  scarcely  distinguishable)  to  Broadwell  Grove.  At 
Broadwell  Grove  the  outlines  are  more  bold  and  perfect,  and  the 
road  then  proceeds  nearly  in  a  straight  line  for  Gloucestershire. 

Fro!n  the  main  channel  of  Akeman-strect  several  minor  roads 
diverged.  Two  of  these  are  traced  near  Kiitlington.  One  at  the 
town's-end,  of  no  long  continuance,  but  which  points  upon  the 
portway  running  east  of  Northbrook  and  Souldern.  The  other 
appears,  by  its  direction,  to  have  branclied  from  the  parent  street 
nearer  to  the  spot  at  which  it  crosses  the  river  Charwell.  There 
is,  likewise,  an  outlet  from  the  main  road  at  tlie  part  now  inclosed 
in  Blenheim  park,  which  points  north-west  towards  Enston  and 
Chipping-Norton.  In  addition  to  these  branches  of  Akeman- 
Ktreet,  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  road  crosses  that  street  south 
of  Bicester,  and  runs  north  and  south  through  Alchester  and 
Wendlebury  meadow.  It  then  goes  over  the  dreary  district 
termed  Otmoor,  where  (as  is  observed  by  Plot)  it  has  evidently 
been  paved,  passes  Becklry  park  wall,  and  proceeds,  to  the  left 
of  Shotover-hill,  for  Sandfortl,  wliore  it  crosses  tlie  Thames. 

Between  Mongewell  and  Nuffield  is  a  vallum,  or  high-ridged 
•way,  termed  Crime's  Dike,  or  more  familiarly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Grime's,  or  Devil's,  Ditch.  This  embankment  is  still 
very  high,  though  it  is  but  single  till  it  comes  to  the  vicinity  of 
Nnflield,  where  the  banks  are  double,  with  a  deep  trench  be- 
twtcn.  Dr.  riot  conjectures  that  the  part  npxt  Wallingford  was 
i>  once. 
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once,  likewise,  double  banked,  but  tbat  "  the  trench  was  filled 
up  by  one  of  the  bunks  bciac,^  thrown  into  it,  upon  the  increase  of 
agriculture.  The  trencli,  perhaps,  was  at  first  designed  only  to 
carry  oft'  the  water,  and  the  two  banks  on  each  side  for  the  car- 
riages which  passed  betwixt  tlie  stations."  *  The  Ikeneild  Street 
tTosses  this  embankuieut,  or  dike,  near  Woodhouse  Farm. 

TRAcus  in-  ri!t  I'.ruTisu,  saxons,  d.\nes,  Sic. 

Several  British  coins  of  a  very  curious  description  have  been 
found,  and  there  are  some  barrows  which  may  be  safely  described 
as  relics  of  the  aboriginals.  Marks  of  the  bloody  contents  be- 
tween the  Saxon  and  Danish  strugglers  for  supremacy  are  distin- 
guishable iu  many  parts  of  the  county.  Among  the  common  or- 
der of  the  natives  these  are  indiscriminately  called  barrows;  but 
military  intrenchments  are  in  fact  quite  as  frequent  as  funereal 
mounds.  The  most  curious  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  county  is 
the  circle  of  high  stones,  termed  Rowldrich.  in  tlie  neighbour- 
lood  of  Chippingnorton.  As  this  interesting  monument  has  ex- 
cited considerable  difference  of  opinion,  it  is  merely  noticed  here 
as  the  work  of  one  or  other  of  the  early  nations.  When  it  comes 
under  local  examination  the  chief  arguments  advanced  by  each 
party  will  be  adduced ;  and,  after  a  statement  of  the  result  of 
our  own  observation,  it  will  remain  with  the  reader  to  decide  ou 
the  age  and  nation  to  which  it  probably  refers. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COUNTRY,  SOIL,  &C, 

The  county  of  Oxford  possesses,    in    its  southern    districts, 
an  alternation  of  hill  and  valley  productive  of  many  pleasing  dis- 
plays 

•  Plot.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  S17. — In  the  same  page  the  doctor  says,  "  From 
Tufficld  I  was  told  that  Grime's  dike  held  on  its  course  through  the  thick 
woods,  and  passed  the  river  below  Henley,  into  Berkshire  ngain  ;  btit  the 
woods  scarce  admitting  a  foot  passage,  much  less  for  a  horse,  I  could  not  coij- 
Teniently  trace  it  any  further."  With  these  woods  the  present  writer  is  tole- 
rably well  acquainted,  but  he  never  was  able  to  dieco/cr  any  certain  rairk^ 
oi  contijiuatJon  in  the  track  described  bv  Dr.  Piot, 
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plays  of  pictorial  scenery.  The  Chiltem  elevations,  partly  clothed 
with  rich  mantles  of  beech,  and  sometimes  arable  to  a  height 
supposed  unattainable  by  the  midland  husbandry  of  the  early 
ages,  abound  in  variety  and  grace  of  scene.  If  Oxfordshire,  in  its 
central  division,  lose  in  a  great  measure  that  inequality  of  sur- 
face so  prolific  of  beauty,  it  can  boast  of  its  forest  and  woods, 
fraught  with  national  benefit,  and  displaying  at  every  rude  turn 
a  captivating,  though  circumscribed,  grandeur  of  prospect.  On 
the  north,  (and  particularly  on  the  western  part  of  that  district) 
stone  fences  supply  the  place  of  the  thick-set  hedges,  decorated 
with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  wliich  form  the  boundaries 
of  other  inclosures ;  and  the  eye  is  often  fatigued  by  a  rude  and 
frigid  monotony  of  scene.  But  the  rivers  which  flow  through  the 
county  are  tl)e  chief  sources  of  its  beauty.  These,  gliding 
through  almost  every  district,  call  forth  luxuriant  vegetation  in  a 
thousand  smiling  meadows,  and  regale  the  traveller  with  a  con- 
tinual and  enchanting  change  of  prospect,  whether  they  stretch 
over  fertile  champaign,  or  break  from  woody  insterstice. 

The  difiereiice  observable  in  natural  feature  is  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  some  variety  in  c/ma^e.  In  general  the  air  is  sup- 
posed to  be  healthy  and  bracing.  From  a  want  of  umbrageous 
fences  the  northern  parts  are  chill  for  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year, 
and  unpleasantly  warm  in  the  summer  months.  It  is  remarked, 
that  the  frost  always  takes  effect  sooner,  and  lasts  longer,  on  the 
chalky  lands  at  the  base  of  the  Chiltem  hills  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  in  tepid  seasons,  the  climate  of  ihe 
Chiltern  country  is  usually  moist,  since  fogs  are  more  frequent 
among  the  woods  and  hills  than  in  the  vale. 

Oxfordshire  contains  three  strongly  marked  distinctions  of  soil, 
which  are  thus  classed  by  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Agricultural  Sur- 
vey :— the  red-land,  the  stoncbrash,  and  the  chiltern.  The  red- 
land,  consisting  of  79,635  acres,  is  found  in  the  northern  division, 
and  much  excteds  the  others  in  fertility.  "  It  is  deep,  sound,  friable, 
yet  capable  of  tenacity,  and  adapted  to  every  plant  that  can  be 
trusted  to  it  by  the  industry  of  the  cultivators."  The  stonebrash 
f  -  prevails 
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prevails  chiefly  intlie  central  division,  and  pervades  no  less  than 
1H4,023  acres.  "The  predominant  feature  of  this  extensive  tract 
is  a  surface,  of  greater  or  less  depth,  of  a  loose,  dry,  friable  sand, 
or  loam,  apparently  formed  of  abraded  stone  (generally  limestone,) 
and  abounding  with  matiy  fragments  of  it."  There  are  64,778 
acres  of  chiltern  lands,  the  basis  of  which  is  chalk,  covered  to 
various  depths  with  loam,  generally  sound  and  dry.  "  The  most 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  surface-loam  is  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  flints,  mostly  brown,  rough,  crusty,  and  honey- 
combed, many  to  perforation,  and  many  also  with  a  sparry  in- 
crustation." The  remainder  of  the  county,  combining  166,400 
acres,  can  only  be  allotted  to  the  term  miscellaneous,  and  includes 
"  all  sorts  of  soil,  from  loose  sand  to  heavy  clay." 

NATl  RAL  PRODUCE,  &C. 

Where  the  surface  is  fertile  in  vegetation,  and  responds  readily 
♦o  the  culture  of  the  husbandman,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  a  metallic 
treasure  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Nature  is  uniformly  too 
eeconomical  to  allow  mankind  to  hope  for  the  attainment  of  such  a 
double  harvest.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Plot  there  was  formerly  a 
silver  mine  worked  in  the  chiltern  part  of  the  county ;  but  this 
opinion  is  built  on  an  hypothesis  partaking  more  of  ingenuity 
than  cool  deduction.  Materials  for  building  abound  in  almost 
every  district.  The  quarries  of  free-stone  are  numerous ;  lime- 
stone is  plentiful;  and  slate  is  found  in  several  places.  Dr.  Plot 
discovered  marl  in  three  different  quarters  *,  and  the  ochre  of 
Shotover  is  accounted  "  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  being  of 
a  true  yellow  colour,  and  very  weighty."  f  The  clays  in  several 
parts  near  Oxford  have  formerly  been  used  with  some  success 
by  Potters ;  and  medicinal  springs  are  frequent,  among  which  tlie 
various  orders  of  chalybeate  chiefly  prevail.  Many  curious  speci- 
mens of  formed  stones  have  been  found.  Of  British  plants  growings 
in  Oxfordshire,  the  number  is  about  1200,  a  very  considerable  pait 

of 
*  Nat.  Hist.  p.  53.  t  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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of  vrhicli  come  under  the  class,  or  title,  of  Cnjptogamia.  The 
principal  of  these  will  be  mentioned  under  the  heads  of  the  respec- 
tive places  at  which  they  are  met  with. 

The  AGRICULTURE  of  this  county  has  latterly  made  rapid 
strides  in  improvement,  owing  principally  to  the  system  of  in- 
closure  which  has  so  much  prevailed.  When  Dr.  Plot,  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  travelled  through  Oxfordshire  he 
found  the  farmers  unskilful,  boorish,  and  sordid.  Few  circum- 
stances of  enquiry  can  be  more  pleasing  than  those  which  involve 
the  progress  of  human  intellect.  In  a  great  degree  narrowness 
of  idea  seems  now  thrown  aside  with  the  old  common-field  system, 
and  only  a  relic  of  that  sordid  race  remains  to  gloat  over  the 
pseudo-freedom  of  a  comparatively  few  unenclosed  ranges.  The 
land  Dr.  Plot  describes  as  scantily  manured,  and  injudiciously 
cropped.  The  fallows  were  frequent,  and  folding  with  sheep  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  partially  used.  Turnips  (though  they 
had  been  for  some  years  known  in  Norfolk)  were  not  adopted. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  and  a  very  dis- 
proportionate quantity  reaped.  *     Improvement  must  be  supposed 

to 

*  The  following  stalcnient,  from  Plot's  Natural  Historj,  published  in  1677, 
Hill  convey  some  idea  of  the  practice  of  Oxfordshire  iiusbandmcn  in  the  17th 
century.  "  The  Cloy$  they  sow  with  wheat,  and  the  next  year  after  with 
beans,  and  then,  plowing  in  the  beau-brush  at  All  Saints,  the  next  year  with 
barley  ;  and  then  the  fourth  year  it  lies  fallow,  when  they  give  it  summer- 
tilth  again,  and  sow  it  with  winter  corn  as  before.  But,  at  most  places  wiicre 
tlicir  land  is  cast  into  three  fields,  it  lies  fallow  in  course  every  third  year. 
As  for  the  ciial't  land,  though  it  requires  not  to  be  laid  in  ridges  in  respect  of 
dryness,  yet  of  warmth  it  doth.  When  designed  for  wheat,  xohkh  is  but  sel' 
dom,  they  give  it  the  same  tillage  with  clay,  only  laying  it  in  four  or  six  fur- 
row ed  lands,  and  soiling  it  witli.  the  best  mould,  ocdung,  but  half  rolten,  to  keep 
it  from  binding,  which  are  its  most  proper  manures,  and  so  for  common  barley 
and  winter  vetches,  with  which  it  is  much  more  frequently'  sown,  these  being 
found  the  more  suitable  grains.  The  red  land,"  (known  by  moilern  jiractice 
to  be  the  best  in  the  county)  "  like  claj,  bears  wheat,  miscellan,  barley,  and 
peas,  in  their  order  very  well,  and  Utf  fallow  every  othtr  year  where  it  falN 
out  of  ihtir  hitching."     The  stouefcrnj/i  laud,  likewise,  "  lies  fallow  every 

olhcf 
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ing  out  at  day,  which,  upoa  a  thorough  trial,  niiglit  turn  to  good 
account."  Henry,  Lord  Viscount  Lowther,  wrought  a  vein  of 
copper  in  the  manor  of  Lamhrig;  but  on  account  of  its  yielding 
poorly,  and  the  water  being  troublesome,  the  concern  was  sooa 
given  up.*  A  copper  mine  was  wrought,  till  within  late  years, 
within  the  parish  of  Ashby  ;  it  answered  pretty  well,  though  the 
ore  was  of  an  inferior  quality. f  Some  gentlemen  also  attempted 
to  procure  this  metal  in  Mallerstang ;  but  after  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  building  a  mill  for  smelting  the  ore,  and  after  many 
unsuccessful  trials,  the  project  was  abandoned. t  Similar  trials 
too  have  been  made  in  the  parish  of  Orton.  At  Raine,  on  the 
north  side  ol^  the  Lune,  in  digging  the  foundation  for  a  new  bam, 
a  vein  of  copper  was  exposed,  which  yielded  several  tons ;  but, 
after  exciting  great  hopes,  it  suddenly  failed ;  and  though  the 
mine  was  let  to  a  company  who  came  from  Derbyshire,  all  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  vein  were  unsuccessful.  The  limestone 
rocks  on  Orton  Scar,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oddendale,  are 
profusely  spotted  with  the  ore  of  this  metal ;  but  a  vein  has  never 
been  discovered  at  either  place  sufficiently  productive  to  defray 
the  expense  of  working  it§. 

Prior  to  the  year  1 70-1,  "  great  quantities  of  lead  were  got  in 
a  very  rich  pipe  vein  at  Hartley;  and  if  purse  and  judgement, 
industry  and  a  mineral  spirit,  should  meet  together  in  one  man, 
much  more  might  be  got  in  the  same  vein,  and  other  veins  dis- 
covered. ||"  Dunfell  mines  were  also  uncommonly  productive  for 
several  years ;  but  they  have  latterly  employed  only  a  very  few 
hands,  and  are  said  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  The  main  vein 
here  laid  in  a  dyke  of  great  breadth,  and  which,  at  the  surface, 
appears  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  the  scoria  of  a  smelting-house 
for  iron  ;  we  observed  several  nodules  of  rich  iron-stone,  mixed 
with  the  lava-looking  contents  of  this  immense  crater ;  and  were 
informed  that,  when  the  raine  was  in  its  full  glory,  many  caverns 
might  be  seen  in  it  of  great  magnificence ;  and  that  in  the  centre  of 
Vol.  XV.  C  one 

•  Burn,  I.  110-  f  Monthly  Mag.  xiii.  113.  }  lb.  xviii.  105. 

J  lb.  XV.  417.  Ij  Cob.  Nat.  Hist.  54. 
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one  of  tliem  lay  a  rock  of  large  dimensions  :  the  ravines  caused 
by  the  hush  dams  are  very  ru^j^ed  and  deep.  The  Earl  of  Tha- 
nel*s  ler.d  mines  at  Duftm;  at  present  wrought  by  Matthew 
Atkinson,  Esq.  of  Temple  Sowerly,  are  unusually  rich.  At  a 
place  called  Eagle-Crags  in  Grisdale,  a  branch  of  the  vale  of 
Pattcrdaie,  lead  was  procured,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  great 
abundance:  it  laid  in  a  high  perpendicular  mass,  but  branched  off 
into  several  small  veins,  some  of  which  are  wrought  at  present. 
There  are  also  some  inconsiderable  mines  at  Greenside,  near  Pat- 
M;erdale,  and  some  small  veins  about  Hartsop-Hall,  and  near  the 
chapel  of  Patterdalc.  A  small  quantity  of  this  metal  is  also  an- 
nually procured  in  the  hills  above  Slavely  in  this  county;  and  a 
large  loose  mass  of  lead  ore,  found  in  Measend-beck,  near  the 
school,  caused  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  be  made  for  a 
mine  there  about  thirty  years  since. 

COAL. 

The  strata  of  this  county  are  too  compact  in  their  na- 
ture, and  of  too  early  an  origin,  to  promise  pit-coal,  either 
of  a  good  quality,  or  in  any  abundance.  The  best  procured  in 
this  district  are  on  the  confines  of  the  county,  in  Stanemore 
Porest,  and  at  Leacet  near  the  head  of  Helll)eck,  in  Lune 
Forest.  A  slaty  coal  is  also  dug  from  a  seam  at  Slape-stones,  in 
the  parish  of  Brough-under-Stanemore;  and  a,t  Thrimby,  Newby, 
Sleagill,  and  Reagill,  are  certain  seams  of  coal  much  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  aud  chiefly  used  for  burning  lime.  As  these 
seams  are  narrow,  tlie  pits  are  numerous,  and  each  of  them 
marked  with  an  immense  heap  of  black  indurated  clay,  taken  up 
to  give  room  for  the  hewers,  a  circumstance  which  not  only  blots 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  but  causes  a  considerable  waste  of  soil. 
Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  Essay,  speaking  of  the  coal-seams  here, 
observes,  that  their  "  main  body  lies  upon  Stanemore-heath  ; 
so  that  if  the  miners  should  sink  for  a  lower  coal  and  a  thicker 
seam,  they  would  run  a  hazard  of  losing  both  their  labour  and 
their  money."  Witli  respect  to  the  prospect  of  other  and  better 
seams,  his  oliservalion  may  be  accurate  enough ;  but  the  coal- 
9  scams 
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scams  in  the  parUh  of  Morland,  and  those  on  Staiic-more',  belong 
to  two  distinct  masses  of  stratification. 

"  Some  years  ago  attempts  were  made  by  a  Mr.  iMilford,  to 
find  ccal  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Stephen;  but,  after  expending 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  enterprize  proved  misuccessful,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned.  Indeed,  such  was  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  the  projector,  th.at  he  caused  a  good  road  to  be  made  to 
the  place  where  he  expected  to  find  coal,  before  he  was  certain 
that  any  quantity  conld  be  procured.  The  people,  too,  whom  he 
employed,  abused  his  kindness  and  good  nature,  and  cared  not 
whether  the  work  was  forwarded  or  not,  provided  they  received 
their  weekly  pay.  In  the  vale  of  Mallerstang  the  inhabitants  get 
a  kind  of  small  coal,  which  they  burn  with  limestone ;  but  which, 
if  mixed  with  clay  and  made  into  balls,  as  is  commonly  done  at 
Alston,  in  Cumberland,  would  be  excellent  fuel.*^' 

"  We  have,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Westmoreland,  various 
sorts  of  SLATE,  all  of  which  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county  for  covering  the  roofs  of  their  buildings ;  and  the  best  of 
them  ai'e  either  carried  by  sea  to  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and 
Lynn,  or  by  land  iuto  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  Lancashire.  The  different  sorts  of  slate 
are  distinguislied  from  each  other  by  the  fineness  of  their  grain  ; 
by  the  thickness  into  which  they  split;  by  their  colour  and  their 
weight.  Tlie  most  general  colour  is  blue :  there  are  many 
shades  of  it,  from  a  very  pale  to  a  deep  blue.  The  blue  of  some 
slates  has  a  greenish  cast;  this  is  very  observable  after  a  shower, 
in  a  building  wliich  has  been  recently  slated,  if  any  of  the  greenish 
slates  happen  to  have  been  used  with  the  blue.  We  have  also  a 
purple  slate,  and  one  which  is  nearly  black,  or  at  least  is  so  dark, 
that  it  is  used  for  writing  on."  Of  fourteen  different  kinds. 
Dr.  Watson  found  that  the  medium  weight  of  a  cnbic  foot  was 
2767  ounces ;  and  that  the  purple  slate  of  Kentmcre,  which 
weighed  2797  ounces  to  a  cubic  foot,  was  the  heaviest ;  and  the 
very  pale  blue,  fine-grained  'Ambleside,  slate,  weighing  2732 
C  2  ounce.s 

*  Moiithls-  Mag.  xviii.  !05. 
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ounces  io  a  cubic  foot,  was  the  lightest.  All  these  slates,  whc* 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  are  acted  upon  ■with  great  violence  by 
acids,  a  considerable  portion  of  fixed  air  is  discharged,  and  a  cal- 
careous earth  is  dissolved  in  the  acid.'  '  As  it  is  supposed  to 
lose  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  fixed  air  by  calcination,  the 
cnule  calcareous  earth  (supposing  tiic  air  to  have  proceeded  solely 
from  calcareous  eartli)  which  it  contains,  may  amount  to  about 
22  parts  in  an  100  of  slate.' 

"  Beds  of  limestone  are  generally  incumbeut  on  beds  of  slate  j 
and  however  philosopliers  may  account  for  the  original  formation 
of  these  beds,  i  may  easily  be  admitted,  that  the  component  parts 
of  the  upper  stratum  may  be  mixed  with  those  of  the  lower ;  and  if 
the  fact  was  examined,  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the  slate  is 
more  mixed  with  the  calcareous  earth  the  nearer  it  approaches  to 
the  limestone  stratum. 

"  I  distilled  five  ounces  of  white  vioss  slate  in  a  very  strong 
fire  for  three  hours  ;  there  came  over  a  great  deal  of  air,  but  scarce 
a  drop  of  water,  (though  it  is  possible  that  in  this,  and  other 
distillations  of  a  like  kind,  sonje  water  may  escape  with  the  air,) 
and  there  was  a  slight  smell  of  sulphur.  The  mass  remaining  in 
the  retort  was  reduced  into  a  black  ceUular  glass,  of  so  hard  a 
texture,  that  it  struck  fire  with  steel  ;  it  adhered  so  much  to  the 
retort,  that  I  could  not  separate  it  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to 
see  what  loss  of  weight  the  slate  liad  suffered  by  being  vitrified. 
We  have  no  coal  in  Westmoreland,  except  a  little  of  a  bad  qua- 
lity near  Shap,  or  glass-houses  might  he  established  at  the  slate 
quarries  with  great  prospect  of  advantage ;  for  though  the  mate- 
rials of  which  bottle-glass  is  made  cost  but  little  in  any  country, 
yet  thire  they  would  cost  nothing.  Very  good  glass  might  pro- 
bably be  made  from  the  s^ate  alone;  for  the  cellular  texture  would 
disappear,  either  in  keeping  the  glass  longer  in  the  fire,  or  on 
re-melting  it;  but  certainly  it  might  be  made  from  the  slate 
mixed  with  fern  ashes,  or  with  kelp  ashos,  or  with  substances 
containing  fixed  alkali.  This  hint,  I  hope,  will  not  be  given  in 
vain. 

"  That 
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'*  That  sort  of  slate,  other  circumstances  beino;  the  same,  is 
esteemed  the  best,  which  imbibes  the  least  water;  ;or  the  imbibed 
water  not  only  increases  the  weight  of  the  covering-,  but  in  frosty 
weather,  being  converted  into  ice,  it  swells  and  shivers  the  slate. 

"  The  stone,  or  metal,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  of  which  the 
Westmoreland  slate  is  made,  though  it  does  not  split  equally  in 
all  directions,  yet  is  it  not  formed  into  slate  by  t!ie  action  of  frost, 
as  the  calcareous  slate  of  Northamptonshire  is  :  it  is  dug  or  blasted 
from  the  quarry,  in  large  masses,  and  split  by  workmen  furnished 
with  tools  suited  to  the  purpose.  Though  the  weight  of  equal 
bulks  of  different  sorts  of  Westmoreland  slate  do  not  differ  much 
from  each  other,  yet  all  the  sorts  are  not  equally  capable  of  being- 
split  to  an  equal  degree  of  thickness :  the  quality  of  the  slate 
varies  also  with  the  depth  of  the  quarry,  that  being  the  best  which 
is  raised  from  the  greatest  depth."* 

Dr,  Woodward,  in  his  Natural  History,  says,  "  that  near 
Ambleside,  and  in  the  ridge  of  mountains  leading  thence  to  Pen- 
•rilh,  there  is  a  marble  of  a  dusky  green  colour,  veined  with 
white :  and  in  Knipe  Scar  are  several  talky  fibrous  bodies,  which 
might  be  employed  for  the  making  wicks  for  lamps,  as  they  will 
burn  very  long  without  any  sensible  diminution  :  they  are  opaque, 
and  of  an  ash  colour.  Fossils  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  county  ;  as  at  Threapland  the  enlrochi  and 
trochita:  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  compressed  and 
flatted,  others  raised  and  truncated;  some  hollow  in  the  middle, 
and  filled  with  griy  stony  matter.  Of  the  same  are  those  found 
near  Strickland-head,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  which  runs  down 
from  Shap,  and  by  the  inhabitants  called  Fairy-stones.  Here 
also  are  found  the  mycctites.  Corulloid  bodies  are  found  in  great 
quantities,  and  differently  variegated,  near  the  river  Lowther : 
they  will  bear  a  polisli,  and  are  about  the  hardness  of  Genoese 
marble.  Some  of  the  same  kind  are  found  at  Helsfell,  nigh  Ken- 
dal, and  appear  beautifully  variegated,  of  a  brown  sandy  colour, 
but  so  interspersed  with  different  colours,  that  they  are  little 
C  3  inferior 

*  Dr.  Watson's  Chjra.  Essays.  Vol.  IV.  Ess.  3. 
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inferior  to  Sienna  marble."  Specimens  of  all  these  are  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  left  by  Dr.  Woodward  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

A  branch  of  the  great  Roiman  Roap,  called  Wading  street, 
passed  through  this  county  from  Stanemore  to  Brougham  Castle  : 
and,  till  the  turnpike  road  was  made,  it  was  very  conspicuous 
almost  the  whole  length  of  its  course.  Several  parts  of  it  be- 
tween Brough  and  Kirkby-thore,  are  however  still  pretty  perfect; 
and  here,  as  in  other  places,  it  keeps  a  straight  course,  regard- 
less of  difficulties.  It  is  six  yards  wide,  and  on  the  level  ground 
formed  of  three  layers  ofstone  a  yard  thick,  the  lowest  layer  the 
largest.  But  in  other  places  it  was  made  of  gravel,  or  flints,  as 
materials  varied.  The  ?naiden-way  branched  off  from  it  at  Kirk- 
by-thore, and  passed  over  the  lower  end  of  Cross-fell,  by  Whit- 
ley Castle,  to  Caervorran  in  Northumberland.  Near  Alsto!ie,  a 
little  below  Tyne-bridge,  on  an  eminence  called  Hall-hill,  silver 
denarii  are  sometimes  washed  out  of  an  old  fortress.  This  road 
is  uniformly  about  seven  yards  wide,  and  formed  of  large  stones 
loosely  laid,  and  difficult  for  liorses  to  travel  upon.  Perliaps 
materials  were  collected  for  making  it  but  it;  was  never  finished. 
The  present  roads  of  the  county  are  in  general  very  excellent, 
owing  to  durable  materials  being  easily  obtained;  and  the  cai- 
riage  through  the  county  not  being  heavy. 

The  projected  Canal  from  Wigan  to  Kendal  has  just  entered  the 
confines  of  tlie  county  at  Burton  ;  but,  for  v.'ant  of  capital  to  carry 
it  on,  its  progress  is  slow.  Wlicn  finished,  it  is  expected  to  be 
of  very  essential  use,  by  introducing  the  coal  of  Lancasliire  into 
the  heart  of  this  county.  "  Another  canal,  from  the  bottom  of 
Winandermere  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  is  wanted  : 
if  this  should  ever  be  cut,  the  town  of  Ambleside  would  rise  to 
coHsiilcrable  importance  :  it  would  then  be  as  well,  or  better  si- 
tuated for  trade  than  Kendal  is  now'."*  Winandermere  is  thirty- 
six  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tliis  county  has  little  or  no  advantage  from  navigable  rivers. 

The 
•  Pringlc's  .Agric.  Survey,  p.  298. 
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The  tide,  indeed,  visits  tlie  mouths  of  the  Winster,  Kent,  and 
Belha,  in  Moricanibc  bay  ;  but  the  country  having  a  considerable 
rise  on  all  sides  from  the  shores  of  the  bay,  the  channels  of  these 
rivers  soon  become  loo  rapid  and  stony  to  admit  the  use  of  boats 
upon  them.  This  want  is,  however,  in  a  degree  counterbalanced 
by  the  facility  with  which  the  numerous  brooks  that  irrigate  the 
vales  of  Westmorland,  can  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture. 

The  Eden,  or  Water  of  the  Hills,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Ituna  of  Ptolemy.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  Hugh  Morville's  seat, 
on  which  tlie  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  memory  of  that  unfortu- 
nate kniglit,  erected  a  stone  pillar,  inscribed  A.  P.  1664.  Har- 
rison calls  this  hill  Husseat  Morville,  and  says  it  is  one  of  the 
hills  of  Athelstone-raoor.  From  its  source  the  river  traverses  the 
Forest  of  Mallerstang  till  it  winds  round  the  ruinous  walls  of 
Pendragon  Castle;  and  passing  through  Wharton  Park,  and 
■washing  the  towns  of  Kirkby-Stephen  and  Appleby,  it  enters 
Cumberland,  at  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Brougham 
It  is  well  stored  with  fine  trout,  and  other  species  of  river  fish  j 
and,  till  of  late  years,  was  famous  for  its  abundance  of  salmon ; 
but  the  avaricious  and  illegal  practice  of  erecting  weurs  to  prevent 
their  passing  into  sliallow  sandy  streams,  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, is  fast  here,  as  in  many  other  noble  rivers,  depriving  tlie 
community  of  a  large  supply  of  wholesome  and  delicious  food. 
Salmon-trout,  and  other  fish  of  the  same  genus,  never  generate 
in  deep  or  still  waters.  Mr.  Robinson,  above  a  century  ago, 
discovered,  that  "  if  it  were  not  for  these  bays  and  dams,  which 
stop  the  salmon  from  coming  up  to  spawn  and  breed  in  the  spring- 
heads of  this  river,  we  should  have  in  our  markets  greater  plenty 
of  this  fish,  and  at  cheaper  prices."* 

The   LowTHER,  or  Louder,  i.  e.  tlie   Dark   Water,  has  its 
source  in  the  moors  above  Wetsleddale.     After  washing  the  ve- 
nerable  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Shap,  it  runs  to  Rosgill-hall, 
where   it   receives  Swindalc-beck,   which  rises  near   tlie   slate- 
C  4  (quarries 

♦  Niit.  Hist.  p.  49. 
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quarries  in  Mosedalc.  A  little  below  Banipton  Grange  is  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Thornthwaite,  which  issues  out  of  Hausewater, 
and  makes  a  bold  water-fall  at  Thornthwaite  Mill.  After  re- 
ceiving a  few  other  streams  it  rolls  iu  a  narrow  and  stony  channel 
through  the  old  and  romantic  woods  of  Lowther,  and  sinks  its  name 
in  the  waters  of  the  Eamont,  opposite  to  Carleton  Hall, 

The  Eamont  may  signify  the  water  of  the  mountains.  It 
commences  at  the  foot  of  Ullswater,  and  loses  its  name  at  its 
junction  with  the  Eden,  with  which  it  enters  Cumberland.  It  is 
a  full  brisk  stream,  and  through  all  its  course  partakes  of  the 
colourless  transparency  of  its  parent  lake.  "  It  may  be  called  the 
Ticinus  of  the  two  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
falling  in  a  clear  and  rapid  stream  out  of  Ulliswater  as  the  Tesiu 
from  the  Lago  Maggiore."  * 

The  LuNE,  or  Low,  rises  under  a  hill  called  the  Green  Bell,  in 
the  parish  of  Ravenstonedale,  runs  southward  between  craggy 
banks,  and  in  an  unequal  channel,  and  enters  Lancashire  a  mile 
below  Kirkby-Lonsdale.  It  "  enriches  those  who  live  on  it,  in 
the  summer  months,  with  a  fine  salmon  fishery,  which  fish,  de- 
lighting in  clear  streams  and  sandy  fiats,  come  iu  shoals  to  this 
and  other  neighbouring  rivers."  f  In  the  higher  parts  of  this 
river  where  the  salmon  resort  to,  to  spawn,  there  are  two  broods 
qf  them  in  the  spring,  the  one  about  two  inches  long,  the  other 
between  four  and  five  inches ;  the  larger  make  to  the  sea  about 
the  beginning  of  May ;  the  smaller  sort  continue  through  the 
whole  summer,  and  make  much  diversion  to  the  angler.  This 
brood  goes  down  the  next  spring,  leaving  the  last  autumn  spawn 
as  before  |. 

The  Kent  rises  on  the  south  side  of  High-street,  runs 
through  Kentmere-tarn  §,  vreceives  in  its  way,  among  other 
streams,  the  Sprit  from  Longsleddale,  and  the  Mint  from  Fawcet 
Forest ;  then  lends  its  cleansing  and  powerful  aid  to  the  manu- 
factories 

*  Gongh,  III.  161,  t  Camden.  t  Burn,  I.  108. 

§  A  tarn  is  a  small  Jake  :  the  addition  of  lliis  term  to  mere  is  consequently  a 

pleonasm. 
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fectories  in  Kendal ;  and,  after  meandering  lliroiigh  tlie  fine  park 
of  Levens,  and  meeting  the  L'ndcrbarroiv  and  Betham  Becks, 
flows  along  the  sands,  under  Arnsi<lc  Fells,  intt)  the  Bay  of 
Moricamhis  *,  an  appellation  apparently  given  in  old  times  to 
the  united  streams  flowing  ont  of  Westmorland  and  Lancashire 
into  this  estuary.  "  Certes  this  riuer  Ken  is  a  pretie  deepe 
riuer,  yet  not  safe  to  be  aduentured  upon  with  boats  and  balingers, 
by  reason  of  rolling  s!ones,  and  other  huge  substances  that  oft 
annoie  and  trouble  the  niiddest  of  the  channell  there."  -j  There 
is  a  Avater-fall  in  Levtiis'  Park,  where  salmon  are  caught;  this 
is  one  of  the  Catudupce  which  Camden  mentions  as  being  in  this 
river,  and  xushing  down  with  a  great  noise,  by  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood drew  certain  prognostications  of  the  weather.  The 
other  is  in  the  Betha,  below  Betham.  When  the  Levens  fall 
"  sounds  more  loud  and  clear  they  look  for  fair  weather,  when" 
that  below  Betham  "  doth  the  same,  they  expect  rain.  The  phi- 
losophy of  which  is  no  more  than  this,  that  the  south  west  winds 
blowing  from  the  sea,  bring  the  vapours  along  with  them,  and 
generally  produce  rain  ;  consequently,  blowing  from  the  norths  or 
north-east,  they  have  the  contrary  efl'ect."  t 

"  By  Bytham  runneth  Byth  water,  a  pretty  river."  §  It  rises 
among  the  hills  east  of  Kendal,  and  consists  of  two  main  streams 
which  join  near  a  hamlet,  called  Overthwaite,  two  miles  north 
of  Betham.  Its  eastern  branch  is  vulgarly  called  Beloo,  a  cor- 
ruption, as  is  supposed,  of  Betham.  The  water-fall  below  Be- 
tham is  over  a  limestone  rock,  which  crosses  this  river,  and  is 
sixteen  feet  perpendicular,  down  which  the  water  falls  with  a 
mighty  noise. 

The  WiNSTER   (from  pinj-qie,  the  left)  rises  on  Clay  barrow- 
heath,  at  Black-beck   becomes  the  boundary  between  Westmor- 
land 

•  See  the  map  prefixed  to  Ricii.  of  Cirencester, 
t  Harrison's  Desc.  of  Engl,  prefixed  to  II ol.  Cliron.  Vol.  I.  p.  146,  Ed. 
1808. 

X  Burn,  I.  208,  §  Lei.  V.  8o. 
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laiid  and  Lancashire,  passes  a  village  of  its  own  nauip,  and  enters 
the  estuary  opposite  to  Arnside  Fell. 

Lakes. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  civilization  in  our  king- 
dom, a  passion  for  refined  and  luxurious  amusements,  about  the 
decline  of  last  century,  began  rapidly  to  extend  itself  from  the 
mansions  of  nobility  and  ancient  opulence  into  the  houses  of 
merchants  and  prii.  ate  gentlemen.  This,  assisted  afterwards  by 
the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  consequent  effects 
of  excluding  Englishmen  from  the  Continent,  produced  the  pre- 
sent fashionable  rage  of  making,  among  other  tours  through  the 
British  dominions,  the  Tour  of  the  Lakes.  We  find  indeed  a 
writer  of  considerable  taste  describing  his  visit  to  Winandermere, 
in  1748,  with  that  glow  of  language  which  such  scenes  are 
calculated  to  suggest  to  persons  living  in  cities,  or  campaign 
countries.  "  We  came,"  says  he,  "  upon  a  high  promontory, 
that  gave  us  a  full  view  of  the  bright  lake,  which  spreading  itself 
under  us,  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  presented  one  ©f  the  most 
glorious  appearances  that  ever  struck  the  eye  of  a  traveller  with 
transport."  Mr.  Dalton's  Poem  on  the  Lakes,  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  Dodsley's  Collection,  in  1758,  and  Dr.  Brown's 
Description  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick,  in  1767,  spread 
the  fever  of  curiosity  to  see  these  parts.  Mr.  Gray's  Journal,  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  was  written  in  October  1769,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  memoirs  of  his  life  by  Mr.  Mason.  Gilpin  dates  the 
commencement  of  his  tour.  May  28,  1772 ;  Hutchinson's  "  Ex- 
cursion to  the  Lakes,"  was  published  in  1774j  West's  "  Guide  to 
the  Lakes,"  in  1778;  and  since  that  time  the  press  has  annually 
teemed  with  essays,  odes,  ^panegyrics,  and  views,  descriptive  of 
this  district. 

Tiiat  beauty  in  the  scenery  of  the  lakes,  which  "  charms  all 
eyes,"  arises  from  a  concurrence  of  all   the  valuable  materials 
islsich  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  landscape.      The  nar- 
rowness 
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rowncss  of  rivers  in  general,  and  their  winding  channels,  by  prc- 
vcnliug  a  large  cwnpass  of  water  being  seen  at  once,  admit  little 
variety  either  of  scene  or  colouring  into  the  distant  view.  Bat 
when  we  place  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  some  venerable  oak,  or 
rugged  clifi',  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  a  bright  lake,  we 
see  the  lessening  of  objects,  and  the  gradation  of  colouring  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  from  the  foreground  to  the  sky :  first 
the  tree  or  stone  covered  with  lichens  and  mosses  of  many  kin- 
dred hues  ;  then  the  lake,  like  a  mirror,  reflecting  sinuous  shores 
hemmed  witli  green  pastures,  where  cottages  are  seen,  and  knolls 
tufted  with  wood,  lessening  behind  each  other  till  the  eye  mis- 
takes the  I'ocky  brow  of  a  hill  for  the  towers  of  some  ancient 
castle;  and,  last  of  all,  mountains  faintly  gilded  with  sunbeams, 
and  painted  with  the  colours  of  the  sky.  This  kind  of  scenery 
is  always  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage  about  the  time  of  the 
rising  or  setting  sun,  when  the  air  is  clear,  and  the  shadows 
of  every  object  long  :  at  this  time  of  day  too  the  simple  sounds 
of  nature,  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  various  cadences  of  rivulets, 
and  brooks,  and  rivers,  as  they  gurgle  through  meadows,  or  rush 
in  foam  from  rock  to  rock  down  the  sides  of  steep  mountains,  also 
contribute  much  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  tlie  tourist. 

Ullswater  perliaps  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  among 
mountains  ;  for  htil,  in  the  ancient  Saxon  signified  a  mountain. 
Dr.  Burn  supposes  it  obtained  its  name  from  Lyulph,  who  was  first 
baron  of  Greystock,  and  to  whom  it  belonged.  But  the  lower  end 
of  this  lake  is  to  this  day,  called  Ousc-mcrc  ;  and  the  Rev.  T. 
Clarksou,  the  great  apostle  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
built  a  house,  in  which  he  resided  several  years  opposite  this  part 
of  the  lake,  and  called  it  Ouse-mere  Hall.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, absurd  to  conjecture,  tluit  the  ancient  name  of  this  lake  was 
Ouse-mere.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in 
breadth,  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles.  From  Glencoyn 
downwards,  by  its  middle,  its  north  side  is  in  Cumberland;  the 
rest  of  it  is  in  the  manor  of  Barton  and  county  of  Westmorland. 
Opposite  to  Airey-beck  it  is  from  tweaty-nine  to  thirty-five  fa- 
thoms 
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thorns  deep ;  at  the  high  end  from  tej^o  fourteen  fathoms ;  stni 
at  the  lower  end,  from  Old  Church  downwards,  it  gradually  di- 
minishes from  twenty  to  six  fathoms.  Here  are  caught  abun- 
dance of  fine  trout,  perch,  skellies,  and  eels ;  some  char,  and  a 
species  of  trout  peculiar  to  lliis  and  a  few  other  lakes  in  this, 
county,  and  which  grow  to  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds.  The 
skelly  is  called  griniad,  by  Pennant,  and  is  said  lo  die  as  soon  as 
its  nostrils  are  lifted  above  water.  The  shores  of  this  lake  are 
much  indented ;  and  though  it  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  its  form, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Hebrew  ^  (resh)>  is  too  sinuous  to  admit 
of  its  being  all  seen  at  one  time.  Jts  water  is  very  clear,  and 
reflects  a  picture  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Philostratus,  «'^<^'«. 
xc4t  o;>i,  xaj  trtj-ya;,  xa<  rovaiQc^a  jv  rtfi  Ta,v7a,  *  are  most  charmingly  com- 
bined, in  fine  weather.  The  lower  parts  of  the  lake  are  sweetly 
hemmed  aroand  with  inclosures,  interspersed  with  woods  and  cot- 
tages, and  gradually  climbing  up  hills  of  moderate  height,  and 
gentle  slopes.  As  it  advances  into  Patterdale  the  inclosures  be- 
come narrower,  and  the  mountains  more  lofty  and  rugged.  In 
its  highest  sweep  are  a  few  small  rocky  islands,  one  called 
Cherry  Island,  a  second  Wall-holme,  and  a  third  House-holme. 
Here  Place-Fell  on  the  east  pushes  its  barren  and  rocky  base  into 
the  lake,  and  on  the  west  rise  several  rocky  hills;  and  amongst 
the  rest  Stybarrow  Cragg,  through  which  the  road  is  hewn,  and 
■where  oaks  and  birches  grow  romantically  overhead,  out  of  the 
fissures  of  the  solid  rock,  the  water  hclow  appearing  dark  and 
deep  as  the  ocean.  In  the  parts  where  it  is  confined  by  steep 
and  craggy  mountains,  furrowed  with  glens  and  the  channels  of 
rivulets,  echo  responds  to  successive  discharges  of  fire  arms,  in 
most  terrific  tones:  but,  in  the  silence  of  summer  evenings,  the 
sounds  of  French  horns  and'  clarionets  call  her  "  soft  responsive 
voice"  "  from  all  her  cells/'  in  that  bewitching  strain,  which 
poetry  tells  us, 

"  Has  cliarius  to  sootTie  the  savage  breast. 
To  ioften  rocks  and  bend  ihi'  knotted  oak." 

When 

*  Kx  Exod.  Icon.  p.  763.   Ed.  Lip. 
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"When  the  sky  is  uniformly  overcast,  and  the  air  perfectly  still, 
this  lake,  like  many  others,  has  its  surface  dappled  with  a 
wnooth  oily  appearance,  sometimes  in  large  spots,  but  oftener  in 
long-  irregular  lines,  casting  half  the  lake  into  shadow,  and  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  a  silvery  hue.  This  phaenomenon  is  called  a  keld, 
a  term  also  applied  to  the  places  which  are  longest  in  freezing 
over.  It  is  usually  succeeded  by  the  wind  fi'om  a  southerly 
■quai-ter,  and  is  su])posed  to  prognosticate  the  near  approach 
of  rain  ;  hut  we  have  never  seen  its  cause  satisfactorily  explained. 
In  dull  sileiit  weather,  it  is  a  common  appearance  in  rivers  with 
high  banks,  while  spring  tides  are  passing  up  them ;  we  there- 
fore suspect  it  has  some  connection  with  the  current  of  the  lake, 
which  eludes  observation  under  a  brighter  sky,  and  when  the  air 
is  in  motion.  "  I  have  often,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  remarked  this 
appearance  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  without  being  able  to  assign 
a  satisfactory  reason,  and  the  people  of  the  country,  1  mean  the 
philosophic  part  of  them,  are  equally  at  a  loss.  If  the  spot  were 
the  shtidow  of  a  passing  cloud  ;  a  vapour  enough  dense  to  in- 
tercept llie  rays  of  the  sun,  would  certainly,  Avhen  snspended  in 
a  clear  sky,  be  visible,  and  immediately  account  for  the  appear- 
ance. But  perhaps  tlie  eflect  may  be  derived  from  a  cause 
diametrically  opposite  to  tlie  density  of  vapour.  Let  us  suppose 
a  partial  rareness  of  the  vapours,  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere  just 
aljove  the  spot:  while  every  other  part  of  the  sky  sheds  light  by 
the  reverberation  of  rays  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  that  part 
alone  sheds  but  little ;  and  leaves  a  con-espondent  spot  on  the 
■water,  whicJi,  compared  with  the  splendour  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  appears  dark.  This  state  of  the  sky  may  very  well  be  con- 
sidered as  a  weather-gage ;  because  partial  rarefactions  destroy 
the  equilibrium  of  the  air." 

BiiOAD-WATER  is  in  the  domain  of  Hartsop,  and  about  a  mile 
above  the  head  of  Ulls-watcr.  Its  shores  are  flat,  and  rather 
boggy ;  and  reeds,  and  various  water-plants  grow  in  its  shallow 
parts.  The  road  over  Kirkstone  to  Ambleside  passes  it  on  the 
Jeft.     The  mountains  that  environ  its  head  are  very  rugged  and 

£ublim&, 
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sublime.  It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  a  meadow  called 
Hartsop-liigh-field.  Two  brothers  were  drowned  in  it  in  1785  j 
and  tradition  tells  of  a  similar  accident  occurring  at  it  formerly. 

Ais-water  lies  in  a  narrow  gUn,  shut  up  with  green-sided 
hills,  about  a  mile  south-wsst  of  Low  >fartsop,  neai'  which  place 
the  stream  that  Hows  from  it  enters  Goldrill-beck.  Its  water  is 
bright,  and  its  shores  sandy ;  but  not  a  tree,  house,  or  iuclosure,^ 
to  be  seen  near  it.  Very  excellent  trout  and  perch  are  caught  in 
it.  A  mile  north  of  it  is  Angle-tarn,  also  producing  excellent 
trout,  and  containing  about  five  acres  of  water. 

Grisedale-tarn  has  its  name  from  lying  at  the  head  of  Grise- 
dale.  Red-tarn  lies  under  the  eastern  limb  of  the  highest  part 
of  Helvellyn.  It  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  its  water  of  a  brown- 
ish red ;  it  has  a  rocky  island  at  its  head,  where  it  is  deprived 
of  the  sun^s  rays  during  winter,  by  the  height  and  steepness  of 
the  mountains.  The  margin  of  this  gloomy  lake  is  in  places, 
set  with  sloping  stones,  with  a  regularity  almost  betokening  the 
assistance  of  art.  Trout  are  in  great  abundance  here;  but  of  bad 
■quality.  Over  a  ridge  of  mountains  west  of  Red-tarn,  isKcpel- 
cove-tarn,  a  clear  lake,  with  sandy  shores,  and  producing  abun- 
dance of  very  fine  trout.  The  waters  of  these  two  nioimtaiir 
lakes  join  at  the  head  of  Glenriddcji. 

WiNANDER-jtf  ERE  is  a  name  of  disputed  derivation.  Were  it  not 
applied  to  places  of  such  inconsiderable  moment  in  this  county 
as  to  make  us  suspect  it  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  derive  it  from  the  Celtic,  Gicyn  hen  dwr,  the  clear 
ancient  lake,  "  for  we  admired  it,"  says  Gilpin  *,  "  for  its  ex- 
traordinary brightness.  It  is  all  over  nitidis  argcnteus  undis. 
The  eye  can  sec  distinctly,  in  smootli  water,  through  tlie  me- 
dium of  at  least  a  dozen  yavds ;  and  view  the  inhabitants  of  its 
deep  recesses,  as  they  play  in  shoals,  and," 

Sporting  with  quick  glance, 
biicw  to  the  sun  their  wav'd  coats  diopt  wiili  gold. 

This- 
*0b3.  I.  Vj9. 
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Tilis  lake,  in  a  straight  line  down  its  middle,  is  ten  ?niles  and 
a  half  long ;  and  by  the  road  through  Trout-beck-bridge,  Bow- 
ness,  and  Fell- foot,  its  length  is  thirteen  nulcs  and  a  half.  Be- 
low the  Ferry  it  contains,  at  low  water,  2000  acres;  and  above 
it  2574,  including  islands,  for  which  deduct  40  acres,  and  there 
remains  a  constant  sheet  of  4534  acres  of  water.  It,  however, 
"  suffers  little  change,  in  appeara7ice,  from  seasons ;  but  preserves 
the  dignity  of  its  character  under  all  circumstances;  seldom  de- 
pressed, and  as  seldom  raised  above  its  ordinary  level.  Even  in 
the  most  violent  rains,  when  the  country  is  drenched  in  water, 
when  every  rill  is  swelled  into  a  river;  and  the  mountains  pour 
down  floods  through  new  clmnnels,  the  lake  maintains  the  same 
equal  temper ;  and  though  it  may  spread  a  few  yards  over  its 
lower  shores  (which  is  the  utmost  it  does)  yet  its  increase  is  sel- 
dom the  object  of  observation :  nor  does  the  severity  of  the 
greatest  drought  make  any  considerable  alteration  in  its  bounds. 
Once,  it  is  recorded,  it  rose  seven  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Its  boundaries  would  then  certainly  appear  enlarged  ;  but  this 
was  a  very  uncommon  case."  Its  breadth  is  from  one  to  two 
miles;  and  its  depth,  opposite  Tower-hill,  thirteen  fathoms,  be- 
tween Slape-scar  and  Henhohn  twenty-three  fathoms,  and  op- 
posite Low-wood  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-one  fathoms  *.  The 
main  feeders  that  supply  it  are  the  Rothay  and  Brathay,  and  the 

next 

•  "  This  lake  having  been  reported  by  the  fishermen  and  others  to  be  in 
many  places  seventy  and  eighty  fathoms  deep,  I  determined  to  try  it  by  ex- 
periment ;  I  therefore  got  a  line  made  of  hair,  ninety'  fathoms  long,  to  which 
I  put  an  iron  weight  of  eight  pounds,  hollow  up  the  middle.  1  llien  sounded 
ibis  and  all  the  other  lakes,  and  found  the  depths  as  marked  upon  the  plans 
there  taken.  Il  had  also  been  reported,  that  these  lakes  had  gravelly  bot- 
toms of  clear,  white,  and  red  pebbles,  &c.  but  I  found  no  rocky  or  pebbly 
bottom  ;  at  two  fathoms  the  weight  generally  sunk  into  mud  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  tube  came  up  filled  with  very  small  sand  like  dust ;  by  letting  it  stay 
one  minute  at  the  bottom,  it  would  have  sunk  a  foot  in  the  mud,  which  might 
be  easily  distinguished  by  the  line.  Indeed  at  four  fatlvoms  deep  near  Fryer 
Cragg,  in  Derwent  water,  I  found  a  rock,  which  was  the  only  one  I  ever 
found."     Clarie's  Survey,  p.  143. 
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next  in  magnitude  is  Troiithtck,  which  rises  on  the  High  Streef^ 
and  enters  the  lalce  near  the  Bishop  of  LlandafFs  seat  at  Cal- 
garth. 

The  highest  sources  of  the  Brathay  commence  near  the  borders 
of  Cumberland,  between  Bow-Ceil  and  the  Langdale  Pikes;  and, 
uniting  in  the  vale  of  Great  Langdule,  the  whole  stream  passes 
through  Elter-water,  and  along  the  border  of  Lancasliire,  till  it 
joins  the  Rotliay  at  Clappersgate,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
•which  place,  it  sinks  its  name  in  Winander-mere.  The  two  main 
heads  ol  the  Rothmj  rise  on  the  north-west  side  of  Langdale 
Pikes  ;  and  after  each  forming  a  mountain  lake,  their  joint  stream 
dashes  over  high  rocks,  and  through  the  woody  glens  of  Ease- 
dale  till  it  meets  the  brook  from  Dun-mell-raise,  a  little  above  th« 
village  of  Grassmere ;  it  then  fills  Grassmere  and  Rydall  water; 
and,  winding  through  charming  scenery  on  the  east  side  of  Lough- 
rigg,  loses  its  name  in  the  Brathay,  at  Clappersgate,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  below  Ambleside.  The  Ambleside  pleasure  boats 
are  usually  moored  at  the  junction  of  these  rivers;  and  the  land- 
scape between  this  place  and  the  river's  mouth,  is  composed  of  a 
most  rich  variety  ot  fine  meadows,  woody  knolls,  water,  gentle- 
men's seats,  and  mountains  of  every  strength  of  colouring  and  va- 
riety of  shape. 

In  this  lake  are  thirteen  islands,  the  largest  of  which  was 
anciently  called  Wynandermere  Island,  more  recently  Long 
Holme,  and  at  present  is  known  by  the  name  of  Curwen's 
Island.  "  Amongst  the  escheats  in  the  21  Ed.  III.  there  is  an 
order,  that  the  wood  in  the  island  of  Wynander  Merc,  called 
Brendwood  (that  is  fire-wood,  from  the  Saxon  bfiennan,  to  burn) 
shall  not  be  several,  but  common  to  all  the  free  tenants  of  Kirkby, 
in  Kendal,  and  of  Stirkland,  Crostwhaite,  Croke,  and  others,  as 
•well  to  depasture  with  all  their  cattle,  as  to  take  housebote,  and 
heybote,  at  their  will,  witliout  view  of  the  foresters."  This 
island  contains  twenty-seven  acres  of  ground  mostly  of  the  ara- 
ble kind.  "  Unto  whom  it  was  granted  in  fee  from  the  Crown, 
we  have  not  found.  It  had  an  handsome  neat  house  in  the  mid- 
dle 
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Bionally,  being  never  felled  all  at  once,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  land  into  tillage,  which  has  been  much  practised  of 
late  years.  It  requires  some  judgment  to  thin  these  woods  so 
that  the  present  stock  may  not  hang  too  much  over  the  seedlings, 
at  the  same  time  that,  in  a  south  aspect,  an  injury  may  take 
place  by  exposing  the  soil  too  much  to  the  sun  ;  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  north  side  of  a  hill  will  produce  a  better  growth 
of  beech  than  the  south  side.  Tlie  succession  of  young  trees 
in  beech  wood  is  much  injured  by  admitting  sheep,  or  other  cat- 
tle, into  them ;  and,  though  it  is  observed  by  some  that  sheep  do 
no  damage  in  winter,  when  the  leaf  is  off,  yet  it  is  the  opinion 
of  others,  that  the  wool  whicli  is  left  hanging  on  the  young  stock 
is  prejudicial  to  its  growth,  even  supposing,  what  is  doubtful,  that 
the  sheep  do  not  crop  tliem.  There  are  some  oak  and  ash  trees 
in  these  woods,  dispersed  among  the  bocch,  which  have  sprung 
up  in  places  where  the  seeds  have  ilroppecl,  or  been  carried  by 
birds.  These  seldom  grow  to  any  great  bulk,  though  sometimes 
to  great  lengths,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous," 

In  the  Forest  of  Whickwood  the  oak,  tlie  ash,  the  beech,  and 
elm,  are  intermixed.  Of  the  first  most  noble  and  beneficial  tree 
a  majority  is  seen;  but,  though  the  oaks  of  Whichwood  are  nu- 
merous and  thriving,  there  are  not  many  which  are  likely  to 
be  ready,  in  at  least,  the  next  half  century  for  naval  use.  The 
ash  seems  a  favourite  with  the  soil,  and  is  both  abundant  and 
flourishing.  Beech  is  frequent,  but  the  elm  is  comparatively 
seldom  fonnd.  The  coppices  of  Whichwood  Forest  are  its  most 
profitable  production.  Of  these  there  are  thirty-four ;  eighteen 
of  which  belong  to  the  king,  twelve  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  four  to  certain  individuals.  The  coppice-wood  belonging  to 
his  Majesty  is  usually  cut  at  eighteen  years'  growth,  and  that 
appertaining  to  the  Duke  at  twenty-one.  The  emolument  de- 
rived from  each  acre  is  about  six  shillings  per  ahnum.  The  open 
part  of  the  forest  produces  nothing  but  brush-fuel,  (which,  though 
meagre,  is  still  found  useful  by  the  poor)  and  food  for  the  deer, 
which  are  exceedingly  numerous.     When  a  coppice  is  cut,  the 

Vol.  XII.  n  Loi-4 
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Lord  of  the  Domain  causes  a  hedge  and  ditch  to  be  formed  round 
the  site,  fur  llie  term  of  seven  years,  until  the  expiration  of 
xvhich  period  no  person  possessed  of  commonable  right  can  enter 
with  his  cattle.  The  following  abstract  shews  the  allotments 
ijito  which  the  forest  is  divided: — 

Statute  Measure. 

A.  R.  p. 

King's  Coppices 1649  2  10 

Baron's  ditto  (Duke  of  Marlborough) 1041  3  17 

(Mr.Fettyplace,  &c.) 346  0  33 

Keeper's  Lodges  and  Lawns 134    0  23 

The  open  Forest  2421  1  15 

5593     0     18 

TheChase  woods , 487    3       4 

Blandford  Park 639     1     17 

6720     1     39 


In  the  vicinity  of  Stanton  St.  John  are  considerable  tracts  of 
woodland,  in  which  the  oak  is  frequent,  called  the  quarters;  and 
there  are  many  expanses  of  nearly  a  similar  description  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  county. 

The  great  price  lately  paid  for  timber,  and  the  high  rent  of- 
fered for  arable  land,  have  acted  as  irresistible  temptations  with 
many  landlords;  and  considerable  ranges  of  wood  have  accordingly 
been  grubbed  up.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  recent  plantations 
are  nunu  rows  throughout  the  county ;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  present  Duke  of  Marlborough  entirely 
planted  the  great  Belt  at  Blenheim,  the  extent  of  which  is  not 
less  than  thirteen  miles. 

The  RIVERS  of  Oxfordshire  form  the  most  pleasiftg  feature  in 
d  detail  of  its  natural  circumstances;  and  the  canal,  which  unites 
its  main  stream  with  the  great  flow  of  the  Severn,  is  an  ho- 
nourable proof  of  the  commercial  and  enterprising  spirit  which 
pervades  the  county.     The  natural  historians,   who  have  stated 

the 
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the  number  of  rivers  which  find  a  course  through  Oxfordshire, 
to  be  no  less  tlian  three  score  and  ten,  have  not  at  all  exagge- 
rated. Each  valley  of  length  has  its  stream,  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  no  district  of  England  is  better  watered 
than  this. 

Among  these  numerous  meanders,  the  Thame,  tlie  Isis,  the 
Charwell,  the  Evenlode,  and  Windrnsh,  claim  priority  of  rank ; 
but  the  great  pride  of  the  county  is  that  confluence  of  the  for- 
mer two,  which  constitutes  the  river  Thames  *,  a  stream  that 
opens  an  access  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  since  a  bale  of  goods 
may  now  be  placed  on  "  the  frail  footing  of  a  plank,"  at  one 
•extremity  of  Oxford ;  and,  after  performing  a  complete  circum- 
navigation, through  the  medium  of  different  vessels,  may  be 
restored  at  another  point  of  the  city,  without  having  once 
touched  land.  That  the  commercial  advantages  arising  from  the 
ready  mode  of  conveyance  aftbrded  by  the  Thames  are  inesti- 
mable, must  be  obvious  to  every  person  who  views  tjie  heavy 
freights  which  are  drawn  with  comparative  ease  over  its  bosom  ; 
and,  as  a  natural  circumstance  productive  of  ornament,  of  health, 
and  pleasure,  neither  native  nor  traveller  can  easily  bestow  on  it 
an  undue  height  of  character.  Respecting  the  course  of  this 
majestic  river  through  Oxfordshire,  and  the  pictorial  beauties 
formed  by  its  progress,  Mr.  Skrine  f  has  so  ably  anticipated  our 
intended  description,  that  we  are  induced  (though  compelled  on 
D  2  taking 

•  It  is  with  much  reluctance,  that  we  adopt  this  modern  division  of  the 
Thames  into  two  rivers.  The  iraproprietj  of  such  a  division  has  been  befor* 
stated  in  the  Beauties  of  England,  &c.  under  the  article  Berkshire,  page  86  ; 
and,  assuredlj',  in  tlie  Saxon  Chronicle  (and  in  several  charters  still  older 
than  many  parts  of  tlie  Saxon  Chronicle)  the  river  is  styled  Thames,  or  Terns, 
in  districts  much  above  Dorchester,  where  the  confluence  takes  place  betweea 
the  Tharae  and  presumed  Isis.  But  the  distinction,  hoivever  improper,  hat 
been  lately  countenanced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  supreme  legislative  court, 
and  is  uniformly  taken  as  correct  in  common  usage.  It  is  obviously  a  vul- 
garism ;  but  when  the  learned  and  the  high  stoop  to  the  language  of  the  igno- 
rant, a  writer  must  fall  into  the  tone,  for  the  attainment  of  perspicuity, 
t  In  his  "  General  Account  of  all  the  Rivers  of  note  in  Great  Britain." 
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taking  some  freedoms  of  abbreviation)  to  profit  by  his  blended  ac- 
ciiracj'  and  elegance.  After  observing  that  the  original  fountain 
of  tlic  Thames,  like  the  source  of  the  Nile,  has  occasioned  mndi 
controversy,  Mr.  Skrine  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  streams  -which 
alibrd  subject  of  contention  "  unite  near  Letchlade,  and  creep  in 
obscurity  through  the  plain  of  Oxfordsliire,  by  the  parallel  canal 
which  has  been  lately  made  to  join  the  Severn  with  the  Thames. 
After  the  Coin  and  the  Lech  have  added  tluir  tributary  forces, 
the  navigation  of  this  river  (under  the  name  of  Isis)  properly 
commences;  but  it  is  understood  to  be  long  very  imperfect,  from 
its  winding  course,  and  its  prevailing  shallows;  neither  is  the 
country  it  first  traverses,  dividing  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Berks;  at  all  pleasant,  as  it  pursues  its  way  almost  unseen  in 
the  midst  of  an  unwearied  plain,  first  towards  the  east,  and  after- 
wards inclining  towards  the  north.  In  this  level  the  Windrtish 
joins  it  from  Burford  and  Witney,  and  the  more  pleasant  stream 
of  the  Evcnlode,  pursuing  nearly  the  same  direction  from  the 
north-west,  descends  from  Whichwood  Forest,  and  the  great 
Ridings  of  Charlbury,  united,  at  last,  with  a  smaller  stream, 
which  forms  the  great  Lake  in  Woodstock  Park.  The  Isis,  thus 
augmented  turns  suddenly,  to  the  south,  washing  the  ruined 
walls  of  Godstow  Nunnery.  The  vale  now  expands  into  a  spa- 
cious amphitheatre,  bounded  by  some  striking  liills,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  the  majestic  towers,  domes,  and  spires  of  Oxford 
burst  upon  the  sight,  appearing  proudly  ranged  behind  the  thick 
shade  of  the  venerable  groves.  Here  the  Isis  divides  itself  into 
various  small  channels  as  it  traverses  the  meadows  of  Witham, 
leaving  Oxford  on  the  left,  and  passing  tlu-ough  several  handsome 
stone  bridges,  connected  by  a  grand  causeway,  which  forms  its 
principal  approach  from  ^tlie  west.  Tiiese  streams  soon  re-unit- 
ing, the  river  turns  round  the  city  towards  the  north-east,  and, 
crossed  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge,  glides  beautifully  through 
the  enamelled  and  ornamented  meads  of  Christ-church.  A  su- 
perb walk  of  elms  beneath  this  spacious  college  fronts  its  mea- 
dow, over  the  deep  foliage  of  which  the   Gothic  buildings  of 

Christ. 
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Christ-church  appear  in  stately  pride  as  they  display  themselves 
gradually,  with  a  succession  of  all  the  numerous  towers  of  the 
University,  in  the  descent  of  the  Isis.  A  little  lower  it  is  joined 
by  the  Charwell,  flowing-  from  the  north  of  Banbury,  and  passing 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Oxford  through  the  arches  of  the  magnificent 
Bridge  of  Magdalen. 

"  The  country  beconics  now,  for  a  wliile,  more  inclosed,  and 
the  numerous  plantations  surrounding  Lord  Harcourt's  noble  seat 
of  Nunehara  are  finely  opposed  by  the  thick,  woods  of  Bagley,  in 
Berksiiire.  The  Chiltern  hills  occupy  all  along  the  back  ground 
at  a  distance,  forming  a  waving  line  towards  the  south,  sometimes 
cloathed  with  thick  woods  of  beech,  and  at  others  protruding 
their  chalky  sides  and  downish  summits  into  the  plain.  The 
windings  of  the  river  through  this  great  level  are  frequent;  but 
its  direction  is  mostly  southward,  a  little  inclined  to  the  east,  as 
it  passes  between  two  high  Berkshire  hills,  and  the  long  strag- 
gling town  of  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire.  Somewhat  below  this 
place  the  Thame  advances  from  the  north-east  to  meet  it,  passing 
through  the  ancient  bridges  of  Whealicy  and  Dorchester,  and 
joining  the  Isis  a  little  above  the  point  where  the  more  modern 
pile  of  Shillingford  Bridge  ciosses  both  combined.  At  this  junc- 
tion the  Thames  first,"  (popularly)  "  obtains  its  name. 

"  Shillingford  Bridge  occupies  a  romantic  position,  which 
strikes  the  eye  more  strongly  from  being  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
country,  which  bears  an  open  and  dreary  aspect;  the  more  ancient 
pile  of  Wallingford  Bridge  succeeds,  below  its  town,  and  Monge- 
well,  a  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  graces  the  Oxfordshire 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  inclination  of  the  river  from  Walling- 
ford  to  Pangbourn  is  almost  due  south  ;  but  it  there  begins  to 
form  a  considerable  circle  by  the  east  to  the  north,  below  Reading, 
till  it  reaches  Henley." 

After  it  quits  Wallingford,  the  scenery  assumes  a  thousand 
fresh  graces  of  aspect.  "  The  river  now  forms  an  indented  val- 
ley through  tiie  range  of  the  Cotteswold  hills,  which,  losing  in- 
sensibly their  downish  character,  become  at  last  adorned  will. 
D  3.  most 
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most  of  the  varied  beauties  of  art  and  nature  that  could  be  com- 
prehended within  their  outline.  High  beech  woods  cover  their 
sides  and  summits,  while  rich  meadows  attend  the  descent  of 
the  river.  Towns  and  villages  are  sprinkled  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  magnificent  seats  appear  on  the  heights  which  over- 
hang the  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  banks.  Reading,  the  hand- 
some county  town  of  the  latter  district,  occupies  a  pleasant  po- 
sition ;  and  the  valley  formed  by  the  Thames  expands  into  a 
rich  plain,  full  of  verdure,  woods,  and  population.  The  Kennet 
here  joins  its  tributary  waters,  flowing  eastward  from  the  Downs 
of  Wiltshire,  where  it  rises  near  a  village  of  that  name.  The 
Loddon  brings  a  furtlier  increase  somewhat  lower,  and  the 
Thames,  thus  augmented,  swells  into  a  majestic  river,  full  of  com- 
mercial craft,  and  glides,  in  a  broad  silver  mirror,  through  the 
plain,  till  it  becomes  engnlphed  amidst  the  fine  chain  of  hills 
surrounding  Henley.  A  more  beautifully  marked  country  than 
this  cannot  easily  be  formed  by  the  most  romantic  fancy ;  and 
Nature  has  placed  this  British  paradise  within  forty  miles  of  the 
(I'apital  of  our  country,  to  decorate  the  banks  of  its  principal  river. 
The  Thames  throughout  divides  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Buckingham  from  Berkshire,  rolling,  in  a  broad  transparent 
stream,  between  hills  cloathed  profusely  with  beech  woods,  and 
ornamented  with  the  splendid  seats  of  some  of  our  nobility.  The 
extensive  and  finely-disposed  territory  of  Lord  Malmesbury  bears 
among  these  a  strong  pre-eminence,  covering  several  bold  hills 
with  its  plantations,  between  the  hollows  of  which  delightful 
lawns  descend  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  Immediately  below, 
the  handsome  town  of  Henley  covers  the  Oxfordshire  bank,  whose 
lofty  flint  tower,  and  elegant  stone  bridge,  form  distinguished  ob- 
jects, from  which  ever  side  they  arc  viewed."  * 

In  general  character,  though  the  Thames  is  by  no  lAeahs  a 
rapid  stream,  it  is  far  from  being  sluggish  in  its  course,  but  pro- 
ceeds \fith  majestic  and  sedate  deliberation.  It  has  been  poetically 
described  as  "  without  o'erflowing,  full ;"  and   such  is,  indeed, 

strictly 
*  Skriiic,  p.  319,  &c. 
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strictly  the  case.  Its  waters  are  silvery  and  clear,  except  when 
disturbed  by  floods,  to  which  it  is  occasionally  liable.  The  edible 
fish  produced  by  this  great  river,  while  it  remains  with  Oxford- 
shire, are  chiefly  pike,  ciiubbs,  barbel,  pearch,  eels,  roach,  daice, 
and  gudgeons.  Salmon  are  sometimes  found,  as  straggling  vi- 
sitors, even  in  the  higher  precincts  of  the  river ;  and  Dr.  Plot 
mentions,  as  a  curious  native  of  the  Isis,  a  fish  locally  termed 
,  the  Pride ;  of  the  long,  cartilaginous,  smooth  kind,  "  having  a 
mouth  cut  neither  perpendicularly  downward  nor  transversely,  but 
hollowed,  as  it  were,  between  two  cheeks,  without  an  under-jaw. 
On  the  top  of  its  head  it  has  our,  and  on  each  si4e  seven  holes, 
that  supply  the  place  of  gills ;  and,  under  tiie  belly,  a  small  line- 
reaching  from  the  mouth  to  the  opposite  extremity.  It  moves  hy 
a  winding  impulse  of  its  body,  without  the  help  of  any  other  tins 
but  the  pinnulcE  at  the  tail."  The  great  quantity  of  the  more  va- 
luable sort  of  fish  formerly  met  with  in  this  river  is  evident  from 
the  same  writer,  who  tells  us  that,  "  in  the  year  1674,  the  Isis 
gave  so  ample  testimony  of  its  great  plenty,  that,  in  two  days  ap- 
pointed for  the  fishing  of  Mr.  Maior  and  the  bailiffs  of  the  city  of 
Oxford,  it  afforded,  between  Swithin's  wear  and  Woolvercot- 
bridge,  (a  space  of  about  three  miles,)  fifteen  huyidred  j<ickii,  be- 
side other  fish."  It  is  certain  that  the  Thames  now  is  not  nearly 
so  prolific  in  any  three  miles  of  its  course;  and  yet,  perhaps,  the 
river  is  not  so  hardly  fished  at  present  as  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  deficiency  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  an  increase  in 
the  practice  of  drainage,  which,  by  disencumbering  numerous 
rivulets  of  sedge,  and  other  weeds,  has  deprived  the  pike  of  con- 
venient breeding-places. 

A  curious  particular  in  the  natural  history  of  the  river  Thames 
occurs  in  the  circumstance  of  its  a]ways  freezing fi^rst  at  the  bot- 
tom. Tiiis  habit  is  often  found  to  prevail  among  rivers  in  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  those  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  country ; 
but  is  asserted  by  the  writer  of  the  article  "  Ice,"  in  the  Ency- 
clopasdia  Britanuica,  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  more  temperate 
of  the  European  climates.  The  fact  is  assuredly  otherwise. 
B  4  The 
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The  consolation  of  the  river  Thames  uniformly  commences  in 
the  lowest  places.  The  mass  then  formed  rises  (on  a  rude  calcu- 
lation) to  about  the  middle  of  the  water,  where  it  presents,  as 
in  the  streams  of  Germany,  a  resemblance  to  the  partial  consoli- 
dation of  nuclei,  or  small  hail.  A  second  mass  then  forms  at  the 
bottom;  the  mass,  centrally  situated,  rises  to  the  surface;  and 
the  new  bottom,  or  ground  ice,  takes  its  place,  and  gradually 
(if  permitted  by  a  continued  obstruction  of  sun-beams)  mounts 
to  the  superior  fabric,  with  which  it  speedily  assimilates.*  Dr. 
Plot  accounts  for  this  circumstance  by  supposing  that  the  water 
of  the  Thames  is  more  abundantly  impregnated  with  salt  than 
that  of  other  English  rivers  ;  and  that,  as  salt  naturally  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  and,  as  naturally,  inclines  to  a  principle  of  congela- 
tion, the  formation  of  ice  consequently  takes  place  first  at  the 
greatest  depth. 

Among  the  subordinate  rivers  of  Oxfordshire  the  "  nitrous 
Wiudrush,"  so  serviceable  to  the  manufactory  of  Witney,  though 
it  flows  through  a  narrow  channel,  and  pervades  only  a  limited 
district,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful.  Our  mention  of  Dr. 
Plot  has  been  frequent ;  yet  it  would  be  improper  to  quit  the  sub- 
ject of  natural  streams  in  Oxfordshire  without  observing  that  he 
says,  (Nat.  His.  p.  26,)  "  The  banks  of  the  Thame  are  so  well 
sated  with  some  kind  of  acid,  that  no  well-water  in  the  whole 
town  of  the  name  will  either  brew  or  lather  with  soap.  But  none 
of  these  give  a  tincture  so  high  that  they  can  be  perceived  by 
the  most  exquisite  palate,  but  only  so  far  forth  as  may  conduce 
to  a  due  fermentation,  and  to  keep  them  living;  and  yet,  with- 
out doubt,  from  hence  it  is  that  the  Thames  water,  at  sea,  in 
eight  months'  time  acquires  so  spiritous  and  active  a  quality,  that 
upon  opening  some  of  the  casks,  and  holding  the  candle  near  the 
bung-hole,  the  steams  have  taken  fire  like  spirit  of  wine,  and 
sometinies  endangered  firing  the  ship.     Hence  it  is,  also,  that  its 

stench 

•  From  repeated  endeavours  at  investigation,  we  think  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  not  one  of  ilie  many  auxiliary  s:ro.uiis  whicli  run  into  the 
Thames  between  Lclchlacle  and  Henley  possesses  this  curious  habit. 
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stench  is  no  absolute  corruption,  and  that,  after  a  third  or  fourth 
fermentation,  it  equals  tlie  waters  of  the  well  in  the  haven  of 
Brundusium,  and  is  offensive  no  more;  and,  though  the  mariners 
are  sometimes  forced  to  drink  it  and  hold  their  noses,  yet  upon 
that  account  they  do  not  sicken,  whereas  all  other  waters,  as  far 
as  has  been  Iiitherto  observed,  become  irrecoverable  when  once 
offensive  to  tlie  smell,  and  dangerous  to  drink." 

The  Oxford  Canal  enters  tiie  county  at  its  northern  extre- 
mity, between  Claydon  and  the  Three-Shire  Stone.  Approach- 
ing the  vicinage  of  the  river  Charwell,  at  Cropredy,  it  proceeds, 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  to  the  city  of 
Oxford,  where  its  channel  terminates,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Isis,  The  advantages  derived  from  this  recent 
cut  are  incalculably  great,  as  it  opens  an  immediate  connexion 
between  the  interior  of  the  county,  and  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  the  Wednesbury  collieries. 

After  the  mention  of  the  rivers  and  canals,  the  roads  deserve 
notice.  Till  within  the  last  few  years  these  were,  in  common 
with  most  provincial  thoroughfares,  deplorably  bad.  A  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century  describes  many  of  the  ways  as  mended, 
at  that  time,  with  a  soft  white  stone,  whose  salt  is  so  free  from  the 
bonds  of  sulphur,  that,  with  the  frosts  and  rain,  it  slakes  like 
lime;  and  Young  says,  that  he  "  remembers  the  roads  forty 
years  ago,  when  they  were  in  a  condition  formidable  to  the  bones 
of  all  who  travelled  on  wheels.  The  two  great  tunipikcs  which 
crossed  the  county  by  Witney  and  Chipping-Norton,  by  Henley 
and  Wycombe,  were  repaired,  in  some  places,  with  stones  as  large 
as  they  could  be  brougiit  from  tlie  quarry  ;  and,  when  broken,  left 
so  rough  as  to  be  calculated  for  dislocation  rather  than  exercise. 
At  that  period  the  cross  roads  were  impassable  but  with  real 
danger."  The  clmnge  to  be  now  observed  is  of  a  most  grati- 
fying description  :  turnpike-roads,  in  general  good,  intersect  the 
county  in  the  direction  of  all  its  principal  markets ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  parochial,  or  cross-ways,  are  much  better  than  the 
great  thoroughfares  were  a  century  ago. 

Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding  the  facilities  offered  by  the  frequency  of  il» 
streams,  by  the  broad  and  ready  navigation  of  its  yreat  river, 
and,  latterly,  by  the  ease  with  which  merchandize  may  be  for- 
warded to  a  canal  that  joins  sea  to  sea,  the  manvfacturcs  of  the 
county  are  few,  and  not  in  a  remarkably  flourishing  condition. 
At  Witney  is  a  manufactory  for  the  weaving  of  blankets,  which 
was  foruierly  much  noted.  This  trade,  however,  was  progres- 
sively declining  for  many  years,  until  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery took  place,  and  enabled  the  proprietors,  by  producing 
the  staple  on  reduced  terms,  to  restore,  in  some  measure,  the 
flourishing  tone  of  the  business.  At  Woodstock  the  manufacture 
of  delicate  articles,  composed  of  polished  steel,  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent;  and,  in  the  same  town,  the  manufacture  of  leather 
into  breeches  and  gloves  was  introduced  about  fifty  years  back. 
This  latter  branch  has  gradually  advanced  in  consequence,  and  is 
now  productive  of  a  considerable  influx  of  money  to  the  county, 
and  aflbrds  employment  to  great  numbers  of  the  local  population. 
A  coarse  sort  of  velvet  is  made  at  Bloxham  and  at  Banbury* 
Except  these,  we  have  nothing  to  notice  but  the  article  of  lace 
which  is  chiefly  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thame,  though 
not  even  there  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  town  of  Henley  has, 
for  many  centuries,  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  London  with 
large  quantities  of  malt. 

Tlie  subjects  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  trade,  natu- 
rally lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  POOR,  a  topic 
of  high  importance  in  county  examination,  and  oue  at  least  as  in- 
teresting to  the  feelings  as  to  the  curiosity.  If  we  might  be  allow- 
ed to  judge  from  the  answer  given  to  the  surveyor  appointed  by 
the  agricidtural  board,  when  he  applied  to  the  keeper  of  the  county 
gaol,*  we  should  be  led  to  pronounce  the  subordinate  classes  of 
Oxfordshire  conspicuous  in  good  morals ;  but  every  period  is  not 

so 

*  "  I  found  tliat  blankets  and  shags  were  made  in  Oxford  gaol,  and  I 
enquired  for  annual  accounts,  which  were  <iistributed  some  ;years  ago  ;  but 
the  answer  was,    "  There   are  no  prisoners,  and  therefore  the  accomils  arc 

dropped!". 
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BO  happy,  in  this  respect,  as  that  of  1807.     The  assize  lists  of 
Oxfordshire  are,  in   general,  too  much  on   a  parallel  with  those 
of  otiier  counties  ;  yet  it  must  be  remarked,  with  pleasure,  that 
few  crimes  of  a  character  frightfully  high  have  called  for  public 
punishment  in  this  district  for  several  years  lately  passed.     The 
temptations  to  local  vice  are  generally  contained  in  the  dissipated 
habits  of  crowded  cities,  and  the  dangerous  species  of  semi-bar- 
barous freedom  produced  by  large  tracts  of  woodland,  only  par- 
tially appropriated,  or   vested,  for  the  chief  parts,  in  hands  too 
dignified  and  remote  for  the  due  execution  of  immediate  autho- 
rity.    An  incitenient  of  this  latter  description  we  find  in  the  long 
wild  ranges  of  Which  wood   Forest.     In  these  tracts  deer  (the 
royal  beast  productive  of  so  many  disputes  and  so  much  oppres- 
sion in  the  feudal  ages,  and  those  of  unlimited  monarchical  power 
■which  succeeded,)  are  extremely  numerous  ;  and  game  of  almost 
every  description  abounds  in  an  equal  degree.     The  vicinity  is,' 
in  consequence,  fertile  of  a  race  of  poor  who   cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  work  while  surrounded  by  such  prolific  wastes,  and 
who,  accordingly,  endeavour  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature  by 
poaching,  by   deer-stealing,   and  all  the  various  pilfering   arts 
which  the  vulgar  qualify  with  a  softer  epithet  than  that  of  theft. 
The  effects  of  an  improved  police  are,  however,  gratefully  evi- 
dent, in  the  circumstance  of  these  idle  foresters  seldom  commit- 
ting an  act  of  violence  beyond  the  pale  of  their  woodland  robbe- 
ries.    A  fact  well  deserving  of  notice,   when  it  is  recollected 
that,  in  such  a  life  of  precarious  sylvan  depredation,  the  affluence 
of  a  day  is  often  followed  by  the  foodless  penury  of  a  week. 

But  the  district  of  Whichwood  is  limited,  when  compared  with 
the  county  at  large;  and  with  the  adjacency  of  temptation  the 
evil  propensity  ceases.  In  those  points  of  moral  degradation 
which  imply  a  condescension  to  the  weekly  practice  of  begging  at 
the  parochial  alms-table,  the  labourers  of  Oxfordshire  unhappily 
share  with  their  class-men  in  most  other  districts.  If  this  were 
iaot  a  general  practice  in  the  county,  we  should  readily  attribute 

it 
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it  to  individual  [indolence,  or  to  a  more  active  degree  of  vice. 
But,  as  tlie  custom  is  uniform,  we  confess  that  it  is,  to  us,  im- 
possible to  discover  any  otlier  cause  for  the  lamentable  fact  tlian 
that  of  the  tardily-given  rise  iu  wages,  or  remuneration,  not 
proving  adequate  to  the  advanced  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.* 

The  eflect  of  enclosures  does  not  appear  to  have  lessened  the 
comforts  of  the  peasant's  condition,  in  general ;  but,  still,  there 
were  some  under  the  old  system  of  commonage,  who  were  enabled 
to  keep  a  cow  ;  a  benefit  of  which  they  ai-e  now  deprived.  These 
instances  are  few  ;  but  so  are  the  poor  man's  privileges  ;  and  it 
is  matter  of  deep  regret  when  public  interest  causes  one  source  of 
his  enjoyments  to  be  taken  away.  It  has  been  often  recom- 
mended by  theorists,  for  a  certain  proportion  of  land  to  be  lett,  at 
a  moderate  rate,  to  labourers,  especially  in  the  instance  of  enclo- 
sures;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  has  taken  place  in  practice.  Sliil 
it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  nearly  the  whole  of  th.e  Oxford- 
shire cottages  have  a  well-sized  and  fruitful  garden  attached  to 

them. 

♦  A  respectiiWc  resident  of  Oxfordsliirc  says,  "  Iftlio  proprietors  of  land 
had  obliged  their  tenants. to  have  paid  their  labourers  Iburteen,  sixteen,  or 
« igiiteen-pence  a  da}*,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  families,  instead  of 
racking  the  rents  up  to  a  degree  which  can  scarcely  be  borne,  it  would  have 
reflected  upon  thera  immortal  honour."  We  readily  admit  that  the  honor 
accruing  to  the  feelings  of  landholders  who  had  acted  in  such  a  way,  would 
Jiave  been  great.  But  why  should  the  possessors  of  land  thus  prevent  the 
value  of  their  fee-simple  from  moving  in  progressive  stops  with  the  decreased 
estimation  of  money  ?  A  system  of  barter  in  regard  to  the  procuration  of  te- 
nantship was  first  introduced  by  the  farmer,  and  the  enlarged  size  of  farms, 
and  the  improved  modes  of  culture,  are  sufficient  advantages  to  enable  him  to 

pay  his  own  labourers,  without  an  appeal  to  the  landlord. These  things 

lUuH  find  their  level  in  the  course  of  time.  The  farmer  will,  at  length,  dis- 
cover that  it  is  quite  as  easy,  in  regard  to  circumstance,  for  him  to  pay  the 
labourer  in  the  shape  of  advanced  wages,  as  in  that  of  parochial  rate;  but, 
meanwhile,  the  peasant  is  far  from  being  in  a  manly  or  comfortable  situa- 
tion, and  it  will  take  ages  to  rei:ovale  within  him  an  honesl  dignity  of  self- 
dcpcndcncc. 
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tlietn.  The  rent  of  the  peasant's  cottage  is  likewise  usually  mo- 
<lerate,  unless  it  be  in  tlie  neiijhbonriiood  of  a  populous  and  corn- 
iiiercial  town. 

There  is  one  instance  in  which  a  dij^nified  individual  has 
adopted  so  saliitai  y  a  mode  of  procedure,  in  regard  to  tlie  poor, 
that  it  merits  particular  notice.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
resides  at  Mongewell,  has  huilt  six  pairs  of  cottages,  in  a  sub- 
stantial way,  and  on  a  judicious  plan,  for  each  of  which  tenements 
he  requires  the  annual  rent  of  21.  2s.  To  every  habitation  is 
attached  a  good  gardeti,  and  convenience  for  the  keeping  of  pigs. 
But  rent,  in  money,  is  not  his  Lordship's  object :  it  is  his  great 
wish  to  form,  a  race  of  neighbouring  tenantry,  who  shall  be  con- 
spicuous for  moral  habits,  and  a  judicious  order  of  domestic  ceco- 
nomy.  To  atchieve  this  great  aim,  every  workman  employed 
on  his  estate  is  encouraged  to  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiff^ 
at  harvest-time,  a  sum  of  not  less  amount  than  11.  lis.  6d. ;  in 
consequence  of  which  provident  reserve  in  the  hour  of  compara- 
tive plenty,  the  labourer  is  permitted,  through  the  following 
winter,  to  receive  barley  from  the  hailiff  at  two  shillings  per 
bushel  under  the  market  price,  or  any  other  grain  needed  by  his 
family,  at  a  proportionate  rate  of  reduction.  His  liOrdship,  ac- 
curately observing,  that  half  the  misery  of  the  poor  arises  from 
the  impositions,  as  to  badness  of  article,  deficiency  of  weight, 
and  allurements  to  run  into  debt,  practised  by  little  country 
shopkeepers,  has  established  a  village  shop  on  his  own  founda- 
tion, in  which  not  only  his  own  neighbouring  tenants,  but  all 
other  poor  in  the  vicinity,  may  purchase  what  they  need  at  a 
reduced  price,  for  ready  money.  Flax  is  delivered  to  the  females 
of  the  cottage  fo mil y,  in  any  quantity  required;  and  when  they 
return  it  spun  into  thread,  they  are  paid  a  good  price  for  their 
labour.  These  practices  require  little  observation.  Money  given 
to  the  poor  is  often  an  incitement  to  indolence;  but  that,  by 
placing  the  labourer  in  a  ready  way  of  supporting  himself  with 
comfort,  and  by  encouraging  him  in  frugal  and  industrious  ha- 
bits, you  call  forth  the  bf  »;t  principles  of  his  nature,  and  teach 

him 
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4iim  to  look  with  honourable  blushes  on  any  resemblance  of  a 
gift,  is  evident,  from  this  circumstance:— the  labourers  under 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  never  seek  relief  from  the  parish. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  labouring  part  of  a  county  can  hope 
to  meet  with  such  judicious  patronage  :  a  fact  unpleasantly  proved 
by  the  large  sums  levied  in  the  Khape  of  poor's  rates  through- 
out Oxfordshire.  These,  of  course,  vary  according  to  incidental 
circumstances.  In  some  few  parislii's  they  are  often  as  low  as 
two  shillings  in  the  pound ;  in  others  as  high  as  U'.n  or  eleven 
shillings;  and  in  the  scarce  years  of  1800  and  1801  they 
amounted,  in  one  parish,  to  twenty-nine  shillings  on  the  pound. 
The  total  sum  raised  by  the  poor's  rate,  "  and  other  rate,  or  rates, 
within  the  year  ending  Easter  1803,  was  103,5591.  10s.  6i." 
The  number  of  persons  relieved  from  the  poor*s  rate  permanently, 
out  of  houses,  not  including  cliildren,  was,  in  the  same  year, 
6539.  Ditto,  hi  houses  1243.  The  number  of  friendly  societies, 
-at  the  same  time,  was  sixty-nine.  And  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  annual  interest,  or  produce,  of  monied  charitable  do- 
nations, incidental  to  the  county,  was,  in  1786,  the  sum  of 
7061.  13s.  3d.;  and  that  arising  frbtn  land  33471.  2s.  lid.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1803,  the  average 
of  the  poor's  rates  of  the  county  was  4s.  8d.  in  the  pound;  and  it 
-is  usual,  in  most  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  to  levy  the  rate  on  the 
rack-rental. 

MODES  OF  TENURE,  ESTATES,  PRICE   OF  LAND,  &C. 

No  variety  occurs  from  the  mode  of  tenures  prevalent  through 
the  south  of  England,  unless  that  arising  from  the  frequency  of 
church  and  college  leases.  The  fine  usual  on  a  renewal  of  this 
species  of  tenure  is  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  rent  for  the 
term  of  one  year  and  a  half;  but,  in  some  instances,  the  rent  it- 
self is  raised  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease.  There  are  to  be  found, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  many  of  that  moderate  and 
comfortable  class  of  landholders  termed  yeomen  :  persons  who 
have  a  patrimony  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  acres,  and  hold 
9  the 
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the  chief  part  in  their  own  hands :  tlius  attaining,  hy  means  of 
one  possession,  the  various  blessings  of  health,  peace,  and  real 
plenty.  In  every  part  of  the  county  many  small  proprietors  are 
likewise  to  be  met;  men  who  either  are  relics  of  the  ancient 
yeomanry,  a  race  presumed  consequential  if  inhcritiiii>  a  single 
hundred  of  acres,  or  who  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  small 
ranges  of  land,  by  the  exercise  of  rural  or  commercial  industry. 
Hilt  tlic  bulk,  of  Oxfordshire  is  not  vested  in  such  moderate  pro- 
pritt(trs  as  the  preceding.  "  There  is  one  estate  that  produces 
20,0001.  a  year,  on  the  table  ;  one  of  12,0001. ;  one  of  7,0001. ; 
one  of  6,0001. ;  one  of  5,5001. ;  two  of  4,0001. ;  and  several  of 
above  3,0001,"*  The  general  mode  of  e.stimating  the  value  of 
land  is  to  place  it  at  twenty-six  years'  purchase.  Thus,  at  a  fair 
rent,  it  will  produce  about  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  mo- 
ney invested. 


The  Principal  Landholders,  when  the  Survey  was   made   by 

order  of  William  I.  are  thus  noted  in  Domesday  Book:\ 
King  William. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Bishop  of  Baieux. 
Bishop  of  Lisieux. 
Abbey  of  Abingdon. 
Abbey  of  Battel. 
Abbey  of  Winchecombe. 
Abbey  of  Pratellis. 
Church  of  St.  Denys  of  Paris. 
Canon  of  Oxford,    and   other 
Clerks. 


Earl  Hugh. 
Earl  of  Moreton. 
Earl  of  Eureux. 
Earl  Aubery. 
Earl  Eustace. 
Walter  Gifard, 
William,  son  of  Ansculf. 
William  de  Warene. 
William  Peverel. 
Henry  de  Fereires. 
Hugh  de  Bolebech. 
Hugh  de  Ivry. 
Robert  de  Stadford. 
Robert  de  Oilgi. 
Rocfer  de  Ivrv. 


Ralph 


*  Agric.  Rep.  p.  16. 
iMde  Bawdsvpn's  "  Translaricn  of  the  Record  called  Doraesdav,"  Sec. 
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Ralph  de  Mortemer. 
Ralph  Peverel. 
Richard  de  Curci. 
Richard  Puiugiaiid. 
Berenger  de  Todeni. 
Milo  Crispin. 
Wido  de  ReinboJcurth. 
Gilo,  brother  of  Ansculf. 
Gilbert  de  Gaunt. 
GeoflVy  de  Mandovile. 
Ernulf  de  Hesding. 
Edward  de  Sarisberic. 
Swain,  the  Sheriff. 
Aimed,  grandson  of  Wigot. 
Wido  de  Oilgi. 
Walter  Ponz. 


AVilliam  Leuric. 

William,  son  of  Manne. 

Ilbod,  brother  of  Em.  de  Hea- 
ding. 

Reinbald. 

Robert,  son  of  Murdrac. 

Osburn  Gifard. 

Benzelin. 

Countess  Judith. 

Christina. 

The  wife  of  Roger  de  Ivri. 

Hascoit  Musard. 

Turchill. 

Rich.  Ingania,  and  servants  of 
the  King. 

Land  of  Earl  William. 


The  chief  Landholders  at  the  present  period,  f independently 
of  the  Church,  and  different  Corporate  Bodies  of  the  Uni- 
versitif,)  will  he  found  among  the  Families  named  as  Pro- 
prietors,  or  occupiers,  of 

THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  SEATS  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

Adwell Mrs.  Jones,  resident, 

Aston  Rouant. .  - John  Caillaud,  Esq. 

Blenheim His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

B  land  for  d  Paik Duke  of  Marlborough;  but  used  as   a 

hunting-seat  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Bampton  House -. Whitaker,  Esq. 

Bletchingdon  . Arthur  Annesley,  Esq.  resident 

Bnrford John  Lenthall,  Esq.  resident. 

Bicester John  Coker,  Esq.  resident, 

Broughton  _...,.....   George  Caswall,  Esq, 

Baldon    -- Lady  Willoughby,  resident. 

Bright- 
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Brightwell  .....^ ....  William  Lowndes  Stone,  Esq.  resident. 

Bensington     ........   Mrs.  Haringtoii,  resident. 

Britweli  Prior Thomas  Weld,  Esq.  proprietor :  the  man- 
sion is  inhabited  by  Nuns. 

Badgmoor Joseph  Grote,  Esq.  resident. 

Bolney  Court .-  Hodges,  Esq.  proprietor. 

Cornwell... Francis  Penyston,  Esq.  resident. 

Chadlintrton    .... .  John  Jones,  Esq.  resident. 

Chesterton  (Great)....  J.  Hailey,  Esq. 

Culham John  Philips,  Esq.  resident. 

Cuddesdon  Palace Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Coomb  Lodge Samuel  Gardiner,  Esq.  resident. 

Crowsley  Park    John  Atkins  Wright,  Esq.  resident. 

Cane-End    -.   William  Vanderstegen,  Esq.  resident. 

Chiselhampton        ....   Robert  Peers,  Esq.  resident. 

Ditchley  Park Lord_yiscount  Dillon. 

Ensham  Hall -,   Colonel  Tliomas  Parker,  resident. 

Glympton        ........   Lloyd  Wheate,  Esq.  resident. 

Grove  Cottage       ....   Richard  Davis,  Esq.  resident. 

Gould's  Heath        ....   George  Davis,  Esq.  resident. 

Grey's  Court Lady  Stapleton,  resident. 

Heythorp        .   Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Hardwick P.  L.  Powys,  Esq.  resident. 

Harpsden Thomas  Hall,  Esq.  resident. 

Helton  Park  ........  Edmund  Biscoe,  Esq.  resident. 

Ipsden     John  Read,  Esq.  resident. 

Joyce  Grove  ........   Tliomas  Toovey,  Esq.  resident. 

Kirtlington  Park  . Sir  Henry  Watkin  Dashwood,  Bart,  re- 
sident. 

Kingston  Blount Richard  Gierke,  Esq. 

Lillingston  Lovell Darell,  Esq. 

Little  Hasely  Court  .-  The  Hon.  Andrew  Foley,  resident. 
Middleton  Stoney  ....   Earl  of  Jersey,  resident. 

Mongowell Bishop  of  Durham. 

Mapledurham  ........  Michael  Blount,  Esq.  resident. 

Vol.  XH.  E  North 
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North  Astou  ,  — ....   Oldfield  Bowles,  Esq.  residents 
Nether  Kiddingtou....  A  scat  of  the  Goic  family. 

Ncwington      .._ .   George  White,  Esq.  resident. 

Nethercot   .... .    Richard  Paul  Jodrell,  Esq. 

Nuneham  Park       Earl  of  Ilarcourt. 

Rousham         8ir  Charles  CottrcU   Dormer,  Bart,  (a 

iiiiuor.) 

Rycot  Park Earl  of  Abini,'don. 

Shiplakc  Hill Lord  Mark  Kerr. 

Shipton .- Lady  Read,  resident. 

Shelswell        ..... Harrison,  Esq.  resident, 

Shirburn  Castle      Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

Stonor -_.  Thomas  Stonor,  Esq.  resident. 

Studley . Alexander  Croke,  Esq. 

Shotover -.   George  Schulz,  Esq.  resident. 

South  Leigh Colonel  Sibthorpe. 

Tew  Park       George  Frederic  Stratton,  E&q. 

Tackley ... Lady  Smith  Gardiner. 

Tusmore William  Fermor,  Esq.  resident.. 

Thame  Park Miss  Wykham,  resident. 

Wroxton Earl  of  Guildford. 

Wood  Eaton John  Weyland,  Esq.  resident. 

Water  Eaton  ..-- ^,..   John  Sawyer,  Esq, 

Water  Perry Henry  Curzon,  Est^.  resident. 

Waterstock     William  Henry  Ashburst,  Esq.  resident. 

W^ormsley        . ....  J ohn  Fane,  Esq. 

Watlington  Park    .  John  Henry  Tilson,  Esq. 

Walliscote John  Simeon,  Esq. 

Woodcote       -.   Henry  Calverley  Cotton,  Esq. 

M'ootton _ Rev.  Dr.  Barkley. 

^Viieatfield      Lord  Charles  Spencer,  resident. 

Li  number,   beauty,  and  magnificence  of  public  buildinga  and 
private  structures,  Oxfordshire  at  least  powerfully  rivals,  and 
may,  probably,  be  said  with  truth  to  exceed  any  county  in  Eng- 
land. 
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land.  The  assemblage  of  collegiate  edifices  in  the  city  oil  Oxford 
is  a  rich  treasure  of  ancient  art,  justly  the  boast  of  natives,  and 
the  admiration  of  foreigners.  The  palace  of  Blenlieim  is  well 
known  to  be  the  most  sumptuous  residence  possessed  by  any  sub- 
ject in  the  whole  of  an  island  affluent  in  domestic  architecture ; 
and  though,  comparatively,  not  many  of  the  nobility  reside  in  the 
county,  the  mansions  inhabited  by  those  few  are  of  a  secondary 
character  only  when  compared  with  that  august  building.  The 
seats  constructed  by  the  gentry  are  numerous,  and  highly  re- 
spectable. In  the  catalogue  exhibited  to  King  James  1.  the 
number  of  churches  in  Oxfordshire  is  stated  to  be  195,  of  which 
eighty-eight  were  of  tiie  description  termed  appropriate  ;*  but 
Camdenf  makes  the  number  resulting  from  his  survey  to  be  not 
less  than  280.  Among  these  parocliial  edifices  there  are  some 
interesting  specimens  of  the  Saxon,  and  many  fine  examples  of 
the  English,  or  Gothic,  mode  of  architecture. 

The  facility  with  which  building  materials  are  procured  causes 
the  habitations  of  agriculturists,  and  all  other  persons  in  the  mid- 
dle class  of  life,  to  be  commodious,  substantial,  and  agreeable  to 
the  eye.  The  same  abundance  of  materials  happily  operates  to 
the  benefit  of  that  lowly  order  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  land- 
holder to  cherish  as  the  strength  and  sinews  of  his  hereditary 
right.  The  cottages  tenanted  by  rustic  labourers  are,  in  general, 
solid  and  comfortable;  a  circumstance  not  always  to  be  found  in 
some  counties,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gaudiest  man- 
sions. 

The  excellence  of  internal  regulation  which  prevails  in  this 

district  seems  evident  from  the  low  standard  of  the  county  rates. 

These  do  not  amount,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  three-pence 

in  the  pound,  though  a  new  gaol  has  been  built  at  Oxford  within 

E2  the 

•  Such  as,  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  king, 
and  bishop  of  the  diocese,  were  settled  upon  monasteries,  bishoprics,  col- 
leges, and  i'.ospitals,  whose  revenues  were  but  small,  either  because  they 
were  built  upon  their  ground,  or  were  granted  by  the  lords  of  llie  manor. 
Camden,  concerning  the  division  of  Britain,  page  170. 

t  Cough's  edition,  Vol.  11.  .  ll. 
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the  last  few  years/  on  an  eminently  appropriate  scale.  The 
wliolc  of  Oxfordsljire  is  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  and  province  of 
Canterbury.  Thccounly  sends  nine  ni(  labers  to  Parliament:  two 
for  the  shire,  two  for  the  city,  two  for  the  university,  two  for  the 
town  of  Woodstock,  and  one  for  that  of  Banbury. 

The  TITLE  of  Eaui-  of  Oxford  was  first  borne*  by  Sweyn, 
eldest  son  of  Godwyri,  Earl  of  Kent,  on  whom  it  was  bestowed  by 
Kii>g  Harold.  But  the  life  of  the  new-made  earl  was  as  brief  as 
that  of  the  royal  donor.  Sweyn  had  held  the  earldom  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  Hereford,  Somerset,  Berks,  and  Glou- 
cester. The  Empress  Maud  granted  it,  distinct,  to  Albcric,  or 
Aubrey,  De  T'ac,  in  whose  family  it  was  retained  for  many  cen- 
turies. And  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  De  Veres 
were  earls  of  the  shire  of  Oxford,  and  had  specifically  granted  to 
them  the  tcrtiam  dcnarium,  or  third  penny  of  the  pleas  of  tlie 
county. 

Many  of  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  were  conspicuous  for 
gallantry,  for  loyally,  and  that  magnificence  of  hospitable  spirit 
that  was  one  of  the  darling  virtues  of  the  times  in  wliich  they 
flourished.  But  few  noble  houses  furnished  more  victims  to  tlie 
semi-barbarous  tenor  of  the  middle  ages.  Robert,  who  was  Eail 
of  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
favourites  of  that  prince,  and  was  by  him  created  Marquis  of 
Dublin,  and  Duke  of  Ireland.  These  distinctions  did  not  fail  to 
raise  much  envy  among  many  branches  of  the  ancient  nobility  ; 
and  some  refractory  barons  repaired  to  arms,  for  the  purpose  of 
humbling  the  king  through  the  destruction  of  his  favourite.  The 
carl  was  not  backward  in  replying  to  their  hostile  advance.  He 
met  them  at  [indcot-britige  ;  but  his  force  was  speedily  routed, 
and  he  was  fain  to  save  his  life  by  swimming  across  the  river  Isis. 
He  escaped  to  the  continent;  but  died,  three  years  afterwards,  in 
Lorain,  his  death  being  occasioned  by  a  wound  received  from  a 
boar  which  he  held  in  chase.  His  corpse  was  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  interred  at  the  priory  of  C'olne  in  Essex,  which 

structure 
•  Except  as  to  the  official  enrls,  cr  consuls,  of  tlic  Anglo-Saxon  tras. 
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•structure  had  I»ccn  founded  by  his  ancestor,  Alheric,  the  first  earl. 
The  king  attended  the  funeral  in  person ;  and  his  monument, 
which  possesses  much  heauty,  is  still  extant,  enriched  with  the 
effigies  of  himself  and  wife. 

In  the  dreadful  war  hetween  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
the  De  Verts  were  firm  adherents  to  the  former  family ;  in  conse- 
qnence  of  which  strenuous  and  loyal  attachment  Jolm,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  his  eldest  son,  Alberic,  were  beheaded  together,  by 
order  of  the  sanguinary  Edward  IV.  on  Tower-hill,  in  the  year 
1462.  John,  tlie  second  son  of  the  decapitated  peer,  now  suc- 
ceeded to  tiie  title,  but  found  his  coronet  a  barren  and  comfort- 
less tro[»hy.  ■  His  estates  were  confiscated,  liimself  imprisoned 
for  twelve  years  in  the  c  istle  of  Hammes,  near  Calais,  and  his 
countess  (sister  to  the  potent  Earl  of  Warwick)  was  compelled 
to  support  existence  by  the  exercise  of  her  needle  !  This  waK 
the  Earl  John,  who  accidentally  caused  the  defeat  of  the  Lancas- 
trians at  Barnet.  A  thick  mist  pervaded  the  field  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle.  In  spite  of  the  confusion  cr'^ated  by 
this  circuiDstance,  the  brave  Earl  beat  his  peculiar  opponents 
from  their  ground;  but,  when  returning  to  the  assistance  of  War- 
wick, his  brother-in-law,  tiie  fog  caused  a  mistake  of  fatal  ten- 
dency. The  device  on  the  coals  of  Lord  Oxford's  soldiers  was  a 
radiated  star ;  and  that  worn  as  a  badge  by  the  partisans  of  the 
inimical  House  of  York  was  a  sun  with  rays.  In  the  dimness  of 
the  season  Lord  Warwick  mistook  the  emblem,  and  directed  a 
charge  to  he  made  on  the  advancing  party  of  his  friends.  Ox- 
ford, suspecting  treachery,  fled  with  800  of  his  followers,  and 
the  day  was  in  consccpience  lost ! 

The  earl,  however,  outlived  the  severity  of  fortune,  and  no 
trials  could  lessen  the  force  of  his  antipathy  towards  the  liouse 
of  York.  He  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  combat  of  Bo';\\crth 
Field;  and  was,  for  services  there  performed,  restored  to  his  pos- 
sessions, and  made  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  by  Henry 
VJI.  His  Lordship  died  in  tiie  fourth  year  of  King  Henry  VIIT. 
E  3  and 
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and  lies  baried  at  the  family  foundation  of  Colnc*  In  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Aubrey,  Earl  of  Oxfordshire,  without  male 
issue,  in  the  year  1702,  the  title  became  extinct  in  the  line  of 
the  De  Veres,  and  remains  dormant  to  the  present  day.  But,  in 
the  year  1711,  Queen  Anne  bestowed  the  titular  honour  of  Earl 
of  Oxford,  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  city,  not  of  the  shirej,  in 
eoDJunction  with  that  of  Mortimer,  on  Robert  Hurley,  lord  high 
treasurer. 

The  family  of  this  eminent  statesman  took  name  from  the  town 
of  Harley,  in  Shropshire,  where  they  were  seated  before  the  en- 
trance of  William  the  Conqueror.  Sir  William  De  Harley,  who 
possessed  the  lordship  of  the  paternal  manor  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  was  one  of  the  adventurers  in  the  firet  ex- 
pedition to  the  Holy-land,  and  was  signalized,  in  the  opinion  of 

that 

•  It  was  this  Earl  of  Oxford  whom  the  cold-blooded  Henry  VII.  chose  for 
the  nobleman  through  whose  iiistar.ce  he  would  at  once  add  to  the  store  of  liis 
coffers,  and  humble  the  temper  of  the  barons.  The  king  visited  De  Vere  at  his 
castle  of  Henningliam,  and  was  entertained  for  nwny  days  with  exuberant  hos- 
pitality. At  his  departure,  the  Earl's  tenants  and  retainers,  to  the  number  of 
some  hundreds,  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines,  clad  in  livery-coats  of  great 
magnificence.  After  passing  through  this  gorgeous  channel,  King  Henry  said 
K)  his  entertainer,  "  My  Lord  !  I  have  heard  much  of  your  hospitality  ;  but  I 
see  it  is  greater  than  the  speech.  These  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen  are, 
sure,  your  menial  servants  .'"  The  Earl  smiied,  and  said,  "  It  may  please 
your  Grace,  that  were  not  for  mine  ease  ;  they  are  most  of  them  my  re- 
tainers, that  are  come  to  do  use  service  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  chiefly  to 
see  ^our  Grace."  But  this  smile  and  inadvertent  speech  cost  the  Earl  dear. 
The  King  started,  contracted  his  brow,  and  said,  "  By  my  faith,  my  Lord  ! 
I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  but  1  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws 
broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must  speak  with  you."  The  Earl  was 
accordingly  prosecuted  for  transgressnig  the  law  against  retainers,  and  was 
fain  to  compound  for  no  less  than  13,000  marks. — ^The  edict  by  which  Henry 
restricted  the  barons  from  placing  their  badge  of  cognizance  on  more  than  a 
ceriaiu  number  of  retainers,  was,  assuredly,  political  ;  but,  to  take  advan- 
tage «f  bland  hospitality,  and  to  make  his  great  friend  (the  man  who  had 
suffered  so  much  in  the  Lancastrian  cause)  the  Aist  victim  to  his  unrelenting 
policy,  was  a  proof  of  frigid  ingratitude  that  cannot  be  too  severely  rcprobat«d. 
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lliat  romantic  age,  by  beiiiij  present  attlic  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
in  consequence  of  wliich  achievement  the  Knighthood  of  the 
Sepulchre  was  founded  *.  Malcolm  de  Harley,  a  descendant,  was 
chaplain  to  Edward  I.  and  likewise  possessed  the  valiiahle  office  of 
escheator  on  tiiis  side  Trent  to  that  monarch.  The  elder  brother. 
Sir  Richard  Harley,  was  greatly  servieeable  to  the  same  king  in 
his  Scottish  wars,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  for 
the  county  of  Salop  in  several  successive  parliaments.  His  eldest 
son,  Sir  Robert,  acquired  Brampton  Castle  (a  seat  that  has  been 
the  residence  of  many  of  his  descendants,)  by  an  intermarriage 
with  the  family  of  Brian  de  Brampton.  Sir  Brian  Harley,  se- 
cond son  of  the  above-named  Sir  Robert,  fought  with  such  con- 
spicuous gallantry  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III,  that  he  was 
recommended  by  the  Black  Prince  for  a  vacancy  in  the  order  of 
the  Garter;  but  he  died  before  his  election.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  Bryan  Harley,  Esq.  the  son  of  Sir  Brian,  was  go- 
vernor of  Montgomery  and  Dolverin  Castles,  which  he  defended 
with  so  much  bravery  against  Owen  Glendower,  that  he  was  lio- 
noured  by  being  allowed  to  change  the  family  crest,  (a  buck's 
head  proper,)  to  a  lion  rampant,  gules,  issuing  out  of  a  tower, 
tripled-towered,  proper.  Through  succeeding  generations  the  fa- 
mily remained  conspicuous  for  bravery  and  patriotism,  and  became, 
by  various  marriages,  allied  to  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  noble 
blood  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  Cromwellian  war  the  loyalty  and 
high  spirit  of  the  Harleys  were  eminently  exhibited.  It  was  in 
this  struggle  that  one  of  the  family,  while  fi»hting  at  the  head 
of  a  regiment  of  Jiorse  raised  by  himself,  received  a  musket-ball, 
which  he  bore  in  his  body  for  the  long  term  of  fifty-eight  years 
On  the  Restoration,  the  services  of  this  gentleman  were  duly  ap- 
preciated. He  was  offered  a  peerage  by  Charles  II.  but  this 
honour  he  modestly  declined,  saying,  that  "  if  he  accepted  it, 
his  zeal  and  services  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment might  be  represented  as  proceeding  from  ambition  rather 
than  conscience." 

E  4  Robert 

*  riaj fair's  British  FamiJy  Antiquity,  p.  387. 
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Robert  Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  was 
born  in  Bow-street,  London,  and  was  educated  at  a  private  school, 
(that  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bircli,  at  Shilton,  near  Burford,  in  Oxford- 
shire,) a  seminary  concerning  wliich  it  has  been  rcfriarked  that  a 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  a  Lord  High  Chancellor,  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  ten  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  all  contemporaries,  as  well  in  Parliament  as  at 
school  !  Seldom  will  thirteen  such  pupils  sit,  at  one  time,  upon 
the  class  forms  of  a  private  establishment ! 

The  future  earl  assisted  his  father  in  raising  a  troop  of  horse, 
in  the  patriotical  interest,  at  tlie  period  of  the  great  Revolution  ; 
and,  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Tregony  in  Cornwall.  In  1701-2  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  situation  which  he 
held  whtn  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  crown.  In  1704  he  was 
sworn  of  her  Majesty's  privy-council,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  retaining  at 
the  same  time  his  chair  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1710  he 
was  constituted  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  in  this  year  that  his  life 
was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  intended  assassination.  While  sit- 
ting at  Whitehall,  as  member  of  the  committee  of  privy-council 
appointed  to  examine  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  a  French  papist, 
the  person  under  examination  suddenly  stabbed  him  with  a  pen- 
knife that  he  had  taken  from  the  clerk's  room  into  which  he  was 
first  ushered.  In  the  irritation  and  hurry  of  the  minute  the  in- 
tended assassin  was  so  roughly  handled  that  he  died  in  Newgate 
(to  which  prison  he  was  promptly  conveyed)  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  week.  Mr.  Harlev  recovered  from  his  wound  after  a  short 
confinement;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  when  informed  that  he 
uould  speedily  appear  abroad,  resolved  to  shew  its  sense  of  his 
exalted  merits  by  a  formal  congratulation  on  his  escape  and 
recovery.  Accordingly,  when  he  entered  the  house,  the  Speaker 
addressed  to  him  a  feeling  and  complimentary  speech,  to  which 
l»e  returned  a  suitable  answer.     It  was  in  consequence  of  this 

vile 
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vile  and  ferocious  assault  tliat  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
coiistitutinn-  it  felony,  witlioiil  benefit  of  cler«iy,  for  any  pcrsou 
to  attempt  the  life  of  a  privy-couusellor  in  the  execntion^f  his 
•ffice.  A  clause  was  likewise  inserted  for  the  indemnification  of 
all  those  who,  "  in  defending  Mr.  Ilarley,  did  give  any  wound 
or  bruise  to  the  Sieur  Guiscard,  whereby  hejeceived  his  death/* 

In  1711  Mr.  Harley  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by  the  style 
and  titles  of  Baron  Ilarlty  of  Wigmore  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford ;  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer ;  with  remainder,  in  failure 
of  issue  male,  to  the  lieirs  of  Sir  Robert  Uarley,  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  liis  grandfather.  On  the  :29th  of  May,  in  the  same  year, 
lier  Majesty  conferred  upon  hiai  tiie  office  of  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer; and  on  the  26th  of  October,  in  the  year  ensuing,  he  was 
elected  a  Kuight-Couipanion  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  The  most 
able  helmsman  has  seldom  possessed  power  to  rule  with  permanent 
success  the  stormy  sea  of  politics.  His  Lordship  resigned  office  on 
the  'J/th  of  July,  1714,  just  five  days  before  the  death  of  the  royal 
mistress  to  whom  he  had  proved  so  just  and  so  capable  a  servant. 
The  storm  once  triumphant,  every  hand  was  ready  to  profit  by 
the  wreck.  Cabal  and  intrigue  pursued  their  revel ;  and,  on 
June  10,  1710,  the  Eail  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  high  treason,  and  various  other  eriuics  and  misdemeanors. 
Ill  July  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  suffered  confinement 
for  nearly  two  years.  A  trial  then  took  place,  the  result  of  which 
•was  an  honourable  acquittal  by  his  Peers.  His  Lordship  died  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1724.  We  are  compelled  to  wave 
all  examination  of  hi-^  political  conduct,  though  we  believe  that 
feuch  a  scrutiny  would  tend  to  the  honor  of  his  memory  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  reniii:di!!g  the  reader  tiiat  (in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  t!ie  great  political  luminary  wliich  soon  after  appeared, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,)  he  was  the  patron  and  friend  of  those  lite- 
rary men  on  whom  the  polish  of  tlie  age  depended.  The  tributes 
of  Pope  appear  doubly  valuable  when  we  consider  that  they  were 
rendered  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  a  noble- 
man who  too  often  obtained  an  ascendant  over  the  judgment  of 
tliat  writer. 

»  Edward 
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Edward  Harley,  the  second  Earl,  was  only  sou  of  llic  preceding 
peer.  His  Lordship  married  Henrietta  Cavendish  Holies,  daugh- 
ter au€  heir  of  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,*  hy  whom  he 
had  issue  one  son  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in  1741,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  This  Lord  made  many  valuable 
additions  to  the  manuscripts  collected  by  his  noble  father,  espe- 
cially such  as  regard  the  Hislorj' and  Antif|nitJes  of  England, 
among  which  is  a  curious  treasure  of  original  letters  and  papers 
of  state,  written  by  various  princes,  statesmen,  and  scholars,  as 
well  foreign  as  native.  This  inestimable  collection  was  for  some 
time  carefully  preserved  at  the  family  London  residence  in  Do- 
ver-street, by  his  widow ;  but  at  length  her  ladyship  acceded 
to  the  strenuous  wish  of  the  whole  literary  British  public,  and 
allowed  that  Parliament  should  (in  1754)  purchase  it  for  general 
inspection  and  benetit. 

From  failure  of  male  issue.  Earl  Edward  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew, 

Edward,  the  third  Earl,  who  had  been  elected  member  for  the 
shire  of  Hereford  in  several  sessions  of  Parliament.  His  Lord- 
ship married,  in  172o,  Martha,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Morgan, 
Esq.  of  Tredegar,  Monmouthshire,  by  Avhich  lady  he  had  three 
sons;  and,  dying  in  1755,  was  succeeded  by 

Edward  Harley,  the  eldest  son,  and  fourth  Earl.  This  Lord 
married,  in  1751,  Susannah,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Archer, 
of  Welford  in  Berkshire,  Esq.  He  was  appointed  Lord  of  the 
Bed-chamber  soon  after  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty  ; 
and,  in  1 766,  was  named  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Radnor. 
His  Lordship  died  in  1790,  without  heir-male. 

Edward,  the  fifth  and  present  Earl,  tlien  succeeded,  who  was 
nephew  to  the  preceding  Lord,  and  son  to  the  late  Hon,  John 
Harley,  Bishop  of  Hereford.  His  Lordship  was  married,  at  th«* 
age  of  twenty-one,  to  Miss  Scott,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Scott,  of  Itcliin  in  Hampshire. 

•  riayfair's  Family  Antiqu'uies,  &c. 
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OXFORD, 


The  classical  and  splendid  metropolis  of  this  county,  is  seatt-tl 
on  a  gentle  elevation,  in  the  area  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills. 
The  rivers  Isis  and  Charwell  encompass  the  city  on  the  east,  the 
west,  and  the  south,  ornamenting  and  enriching  the  circumjacent 
valley  with  meadows  of  a  luxuriant  description,  while  the  "  wall 
of  hills,"  beforementioned,  shields  the  city  of  the  Muses  from  thr 
winds  most  inimical  to  health  and  comfort. 

The  city  of  Oxford  presents  a  grand  and  interesting  spectacle 
from  all  the  neighbouring  heights.  Its  spires,  its  towers,  and 
various  public  edifices,  display  tlie  triumph  of  learning  with  grate- 
ful magnificence ;  nor  is  the  effect  of  these  lessened  on  nearer 
inspection.  The  chief  approaches  to  Oxford  are  particularly 
good.  On  the  west,  the  city  is  entered  by  a  broad  and  excellent 
causeway,  that  proceeds  over  many  elegant  modern  bridges  of 
stone.  On  the  north,  tiie  traveller  finds,  as  he  passes  through 
St.  Giles's,  a  well  built  street,  more  than  2000  feet  long, 
and  246  feet  broad,  in  which  are  two  churches,  and  several 
public  buildings,  besides  the  venerable  colleges  of  Balliol  and 
St.  John,  The  High  Street  is  conspicuously  fine,  and  derives 
an  indescribable  interest  from  the  curved  direction  in  which  it  is 
formed.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  a  fresh  display  of  archi- 
tectural grandeur  takes  place  at  almost  every  step.  This  street 
is  well  paved,  and  its  sides  are  adorned  by  the  colleges  of 
University,  Queen's,  and  All  Souls.  The  embattled  tower  of 
Carfax  Church  ornaments  one  extremity,  and  a  bridge  of  tasteful 
co'.istruction,  in  addition  to  the  grand  and  lofty  pinnacles  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  completes  the  prospect  at  the  opposite  termina- 
tion. While  contemplating  this  scene  we  readily  admit  thcwords 
of  the  legitimate  University  Poet  *,  to  convey  no  more  than 
genuine  prosaic  truth  ; 

"  vVouW 
*  Warton. 
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•  Would  Clio  seek  the  most  Hisiingiiisird  seat. 
Most  blest,  wliere  all  is  so  snbliinety  blosl, 
Tlidt  witli  superior  grace  o'erI')oks  the  rest  ; 
Like  a  ricli  gem,  in  circling  guM  eiishrin'd, 
\Vl)ere  Isis'  waters  wind 

Along  the  sweetest  shore 
That  ever  felt  fair  Culture's  )uinil<. 

Or  Spring's  enihroider'd  n)niitle  wore, 
Lo  !  where  niaj(  slic  0.\ford  Hands." 

The  word  Oxfordshire  was  wrilteii  by  llie  Saxons  Oxnapojibfcipe, 
and  stands,  in  Domesday  Book,  Oxcuefordscirc.  Lelaud  has  la- 
houred  to  prove  that  tlie  original  of  the  name,  Oxford,  arose 
from  the  conliijuity  of  the  river  Ous,  (in  Latin,  Isisj  and  sup- 
poses that  the  ancient  town  was  denominated  Ousford.  But  this 
hypothesis  appears  to  be  the  otfspring  of  a  mere  love  of  novelty. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  writings  are  extant  in  which  the  word 
is  so  spelt.  In  all  probability  the  original  town  derived  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  frequent  passage  of  oxen  over  the  adjacent 
rivers;  and  Camden  appositely  observes,  that  other  nations  have 
bestowed  names  on  places  from  a  siniilar  inducement.  The  Gre- 
cians had  their  Bosphorus,  and  the  Germans  their  Ochenfurt, 
upon  the  river  Oder,  both  simply  and  unequivocally  meaning  a 
ford  of  ojecn. 

A  city  BO  long  favoured  by  science  must  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed to  Lave  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  every  age; 
and,  also,  to  have  afforded  continual  matter  for  those  conjectures 
of  the  curious,  which  rather  amuse  the  fancy  than  convince  the 
understanding.  The  writers  concerning  the  antiquity  of  Oxford 
have  been  numerous,  and  they  liave  gone  very  far  indeed  in  en- 
deavours to  bestow  on  it  the  venerable  crust  of  a  remote  day.  By 
the  most  confident  of  these  historians  it  is  asserted  tiial,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  and  nine  before  Christ,  Memphric,  "  king  of 
the  Britons,"  built  a  town  on  the  silo  of  the  present  city.  This 
town  is  said  to  have  been  called  Caer- Memphric,  in  honour  of 
the  founder.     The  same  writer  (J.  Ross,  whom  Dugdale  terras  a 
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famous  antiquary  J  proceeds  to  say,  "  Oxford  primo  a  CoihKtore 
MEMPHRicio — CAER  MEMPRic  dicta,  deinde  bellesitum,  for- 
san  a  Bello  moiite  vicioo,  postea  ridohen,  i.  e.  vaduin  Bouiii, 
el  Caer  vossa  (Bosso)  a  comite  qiiodatn  qui  floruit  tempore  arturii. 
Oxford  was  first  called  Mimbrc  (this  being  Celtic,  or  British,  lor 
Memphric  to  the  present  day;)  then  Bellesitum,  from  a  pretty 
mountain  near ;  afterwards  Ridohen,  implying,  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage, a  ford  of  oxen,  and  Caer-vossa  (meaning  Bosso  J  a  certain 
Earl  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  King  Arthur." 

This  statement  is  credited,  and  repeated,  by  Twyne,  Rogers, 
Lewis,  Wood,  &c.  and  Dr.  Slukeley  informs  us  *  that  the  original 
town  was  built  on  the  west  end  of  the  present  city,  in  the  quar- 
ter where  the  county  gaol  now  stands. 

A  multiplication  of  modern  names  avails  little  with  the  judicious 
reader.  He  looks  singly  to  the  source  whence  primary  informa- 
tion was  derived;  and,  when  he  finds  that  Ross  only  professed  to 
gain  intelligence  on  this  subject  from  certain  "  Welch,  or  British 
books,"  wliicli  are  not  now  to  be  inspected,  and  concerning  the 
dates  of  whicli  he  makes  no  mention,  little  reliance  will  be  placed 
on  his  authority. 

Although  the  period  of  its  foundation  caimot  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  it  still  appears  that  a  large  assemblage  of  buildings 
existed,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city,  in  the  time  of  the 
aboriginal  Britons.  This  place  often  occurs  under  the  old  British 
appellation  of  Caer  Fen  Hal-goit,  a  city,  or  town,  situate  on  an 
eminence,  between  two  rivers,  and  adorned  with  woods.  Wlien 
Aulus  Plautiur,  entered  Biitain,  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  Oxford  is  suidf  to  "  have  suffered  its  most  terri- 
ble downfal :  Inclytum  Oxouium  Romanis  temporibns  vel  vicu- 
lus  vel  onuiino  nihil  fuerit  nisi  Rit-Ochcyn,  viz.  Bosphorus  sive 
trajeclus  Boum.  The  once  renowned  city  of  Oxford,  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  Avas  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  little  village,  or  had 
nothing,  as  it  were,  left  of  it  but  its  name,  and  serving  only  as 
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a  foi-d  for  oxen  to  pass  over."     Admitting  this  to  be  correct, 
wo  must  believe  tliat   the   city  was   rather  abandoned   by   the 
Hritons  than  destroyed  by  tlie  Romans,  since  it  has  been  shewn 
that  the  invaders  entered  into  a  ready  and  familiar  association 
with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  larger  parts  of  Oxfordshire, 
the  Dobuni:  a  circumstance  of  abandonment  that  appears  by  no 
means  unlikely  ;  for  the  Romans  fixed  their  chief  station  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  the  tributary  natives  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  flown  to  that  neighbourhood  for  shel- 
ter.    Although  Wood,  l,eluiul,  and  many  other  antiquaries,  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  it  as   an  opinion   that  Oxford,  "  like  a 
Phcenix,  rose  from  her  ashes,"  and  was  a  place  of  splendour  and 
notoriety  during  the   Roman   sway  in   England,   the   arguments 
which  they  have  advanced  are  by  no  means  conclusive.     It   is 
coutended,  that  Ptolemy  distinguishes  Oxford,  though  he  mis- 
takes its  situation,  and  calls  it  Calleva  ;  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  it  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus;  and  it  is  allowed  not  to  have 
formed,  at  any  era,  a  Roman  garrison-town.     When  the  Saxons 
commenced  tlieir  ravages,    Oxford  fell  a  speedy  sacrifice,  and  is 
asserted  by  Leland  "  to  have  been  reduced  by  hard  usage  to  a  vil- 
lage, having  little  more  to  boast  of  than  its  ancient  name."     But, 
after  the  Saxons  had  effected  a  complete  conquest  of  the  island, 
they  restored  Oxford  to  its  former  respectability,  and  exchanged 
its  ancient  British  appellation  for  one  more  agreeable  to  their  own 
language,  though  still  retaining  the  precise  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal.    In  727,  the  city  gained  new  consequence  from  the  erection 
of  a  monastery,  which   was  founded  by  Didan,  Subregulus,  or 
Earl,  of  Oxford.     This  monastic  structure  was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  the  founder  and  his  wife  were   both  interred 
within  its  walls.     Fridimcida,  the  diughter  of  this  noble  pair, 
was  governess  of  the  monastery  so  founded  ;  concerning  whom  is 
told  the  following  marvellous  tale: — "  Algar,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
had  been  inflamed  with  the   love  of  this  lady,  and  coveted  her, 
though  sacred  and  forbidden,  for  his  wife.     On  her  concealing- 
herself  from  him  in  a  wood  at  Benson,  twelve  miles  from  Oxford, 
t  the 
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tlie  city  was  tlireatoned  with  destruction  by  fire,  on  condition  she 
was  not  found.  Such  tyranny  and  presuniptioii  could  not  escape 
Divine  vengeance;  he  was  struck  blind!  Hence  arose  such  a 
dread  to  the  kings  of  Britain,  that  none  of  his  successors  dared 
enter  Oxford  for  some  time  after."  * 

At  what  period  the  "  kin^s  of  Britain"  were  first  enabled  to 
overcome  this  panic  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  Great  Alfred 
chose  the  city  for  the  residence  of  himself  and  his  three  sons.  He 
established  a  raiut  at  Oxford,  and  the  money  there  coined  was 
termed  Ocsnafordia.  He  is,  likewise,  supposed  to  have  effected 
a  more  important  establishment ;  and,  from  this  period,  the  an- 
nals of  learning  are  inseparably  blended  with  those  of  Oxford,  <is 
a  city. 

Few  circumstances  have  caused  more  discussion  among  the 
votaries  of  literature  than  the  precise  era  of  the  foundation  of 
THE  tNiVERSiTY.  Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  wasteful  prodigality  of  recondite  erudition.  Thomas 
Key,  Master  of  University  College,  was  the  original  champion 
for  the  antiquity  of  Oxford  ;  against  whom  Dr.  Caius  of  Cam- 
bridge entered  the  lists,  and  maintained  that  Oxford  was  much 
inferior,  in  point  of  age,  to  the  Sister  University.  The  question 
was  totally  unworthy  of  the  learning  and  labour  bestowed,  and 
has  long  been  put  to  rest  with  the  quibbles  of  Duns  Scotus,  and 
the  legend  of  St.  Fridiswida.  Some  of  the  fantastical  writers 
who  entered  into  tiiis  dispute  reftTred  the  origin  of  Oxford,  as  a 
seat  of  learning,  to  "  the  age  next  succeeding  the  destruction  of 
Troy."—"  The  studies  of  literature  flourished  here,"  says  Mid 
dcndorp,  "  ever  since  those  excellent  philosophers,  with  the  Tro- 
jans coming  out  of  Greece,  under  the  command  of  Brute,  entered 
and  settled  in  Britain,"  ^  Others,  somewhat  more  modest,  only 
wish  to  affirm  tiiat  "  the  University  was  founded  by  Arviragus, 
a  British  king,  according  to  Juvenal,  under  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
about  seventy  years  after  our  Lord's  Incarnation."  Another  party, 
with  greater  appearance  of  candour,  declines  to  mention  the  exact 
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period  of  its  foundation,  but  still  is  of  opinion  that  it  took  place 
"  soon  after  tliis  icingdoin  was  converted  to  Cliristianity/'  Ik 
will  be  obvious  tbat  those  controvertists  arjjuc  without  any  au- 
thoritative data,  and  merely  build  tlieir  hypotheses  on  absurd 
monkish  traditions. 

Even  the  foundation  of  Oxford,  as  a  place  of  study,  by  King 
Alfred,  has  afforded  room  for  discussion.  John  Ross,  the  histO' 
rian  before  mentioned,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  as- 
serted that,  "  wiien  the  King  and  the  Pope  had  suspended  all  tlie 
Universities  of  England,  Alfred  established,  within  this  city,  at 
his  own  expense,  three  teachers  of  grammar,  arts,  and  divinity, 
ill  three  different  places  ;  one  in  the  Higli  Street,  towards  the 
east  gate,  for  twenty-six  grammarians,  which,  for  the  inferiority 
of  the  science,  was  to  be  called  Little  Vnicersity  Hall,  a  name 
it  retained  to  the  time  at  wliich  he  wrote;  another  hall,  towards 
the  north  wall,  in  the  present  school  street,  for  twenty-six  lo- 
gicians, or  philosophers,  called  Lesser  University  Hall ;  and  a 
third,  in  the  High  Street,  near  the  first  hall,  for  twenty-six  di- 
vines. Several  other  halls  arose,  shortly  after,  erected  by  the 
townsmen,  in  imitation  of  their  sovereign,  but  at  their  own 
cost." 

When  Camden  published,  in  1603,  his  edition  of  Asser  (the 
contemporary  and  biographer  of  King  Alfred)  there  appeared  a 
paragraph  corroborative  of  the  above  statement;  but  Gough,  in 
his  observation  on  Camden's  account  of  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Bri- 
tannia, says,  "  The  paragraph  from  Asser  was  not  in  that  older 
MS.  pul)lishcd  by  Arclibishop  Parker,  1574;  nor  in  that  in  the 
Cottonian  library,  since  burnt,  which  Wanley  dates  about  a  cen- 
tury after  Asser.  The  manuscript  which  Camden  printed  has 
never  appeared  since ;  and  all  we  have,  in  favour  of  its  genuine- 
ness, is  an  affidavit  of  Twyne  to  Wood;  *  i<ft  both  Camden  aud 
Tanner  thought  it  no  older  than  Richard  the  Second's  time;  and 
Camden  may  have  published  it,  as  he  found  it^  without  any  pre- 
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fatory  acconnt  of  its  variations,  or  even  without  noting  their  in-» 
serlions,  if  they  were  so." 

It  is  certain,  as  is  further  ohservcd  by  Gough,  that  Leland- 
expressly  says,  "  the  History  of  Oxford  University  prorsus  nuU 
lam  facit  de  Ealfrido  mcntiunem ;"  but,  still,  many  early  writers 
of  credit  unequivocaHy  ascribe  the  foundation  of  schools  at  Ox- 
ford to  that  king ;  and  Asser  himself  in  Archbishop  Parker's 
copy,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Camden,  insinuates  the  circumstance 
when  speaking  of  the  academy  to  which  Alfred  put  his  youngest 
son,  Ethel werd. 

According  to  the  edition  of  Asser,  published  by  Camden,  and 
various  other  works,  commonly  deemed  resiK-ctable,  Alfred  di- 
vided his  whole  yearly  income  into  two  parts ;  afterwards  sub- 
divided one  into  other  portions,  and  then  appropriated  the  third 
thereof  to  the  maintenance  of  his  novel  establishment.  The  old 
annals  of  the  monastery  of  Winchester  even  venture  so  far  as 
to  name  the  first  professors  in  the  University : — "  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  886,  in  the  second  year  of  St.  Grimbald's  coming 
over  into  England,  the  University  of  Oxford  was  founded.  The 
first  regents  there,  and  readers  in  divinity,  were  St,  Neot,  an  ab- 
bot and  eminent  Professor  of  Theology ;  and  St.  Grimhald,  an 
eloquent  and  most  excellent  interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Grammar  and  rhetoric  were  taught  by  Asserius,  a  monk,  a  maa^ 
of  extraordinary  learning.  Logic,  music,  and  arithmetic,  were 
read  by  John,  a  monk  of  St.  David's,  Geometry  and  astronomy 
were  professed  by  John,  a  monk,  and  colleague  of  St.  Grimbald, 
a  man  of  sharp  wit  and  immense  knowledge.  These  lectures 
were  often  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
invincible  monarch.  King  Alfred,  whose  memory,  to  every  judicious 
taste,  shall  be  always  sweqtqr  than  honey." 

According  to  tlw  suspected  tenor  of  Asser,  as  he  is  presented 
in  Camden's  edition,  the  first  year  of  foundation  produced  a  com- 
mencemc-ut  of  dissension  among  the  teachers.  The  "  old  scho- 
lars," whom  Grimbald  found  at  Oxford  (by  which  term  we  must, 
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probably,  iitidti-stand  tlie  learned  men  assembled  by  Alfred  from 
various  religions  institutions)  disapproved  of  bis  laws  and  forms 
of  reading.  This  difference  of  opinion  remained  witliiii  tolerable 
bounds  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  but  then  produced  such  vio- 
lent effects  that  the  king  repaired  in  .person  to  Oxford,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  statement  of  both  parties  with  much  patience.  He 
forbore  to  make  any  peremptory  decision,  but  exhorted  all  the 
complainants  to  lay  aside  their  disputes,  and  to  live  in  brotherly 
concord.  The  pride  of  Grinibald  was  too  great  to  allow  of  his 
attending  to  such  mild  admonitions.  He  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Winchester;  to  which  place  he,  shortly  after,  conveyed  a 
cenotapii  tliat  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  himself,  and  had 
originally  fixed  in  a  vault  under  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter,  at  Ox- 
ford. In  contempt  of  the  injury  sustained  from  these  dis- 
tensions, literature,  however,  flourished  to  so  eminent  a  degree 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Alfred,  that,  before  the  end  of  his 
reign,  he  had  the  honourable  pride  of  saying"  tliat  all  his  bishops' 
sees  were  filled  by  prelates  of  great  learning,  and  every  pulpit  in 
England  furnished  with  a  good  preacher."  '^' 

But,  with  the  death  of  the  great  Alfretf,  the  prosperity  of  his 
establishment  for  the  dissemination  of  learning  faded.  Edward, 
his  son  and  successor,  though  he  had  received  a  careful  education, 
wanted  the  genius  of  his  illustrious  father.  The  progress  of 
learning  depends  on  political  ease;  and  Edward  was  not  able  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  his  country.  The  Danes  entered 
England  in  successful  multitudes;  and  that  era  which  has  been 
Btyled  "  the  age  of  iron  for  its  barbarism  and  wickediiess,  the  age 
of  lead  for  its  dulness  and  stupidity,  and  the  age  of  darkness  for 
its  blindness  and  ignorance,"  took  place. 

In  the  year  979,  Oxford  was  burned  to  the  ground ;  and,  in 
1002,  the  partially-renovated  city  experienced  the  same  fate. 
\  et  was  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  so  steady  and  persevering, 
that  (with  "  the  benevolence  of  nobles,  and  others  affected  to 
learning,"  as  Wood  asserts,)  it  soon  was,  in  some  measure,  re- 
F  2  stored. 
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stored.  But  it  revived  only  to  encounter  fresh  disasters.  In 
1009,  Swein,  the  Danish  invader,  again  placed  firebrands  in  the- 
city:  the  assailants,  however,  departed  before  the  havoc  became 
general,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished.  A  scene  of  horrible 
slaughter  took  place  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1012.  The  Danes 
had,  at  this  period,  cfl'ectcd  a  partial  settlement  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  King  Ethelred,  in  order  to  gratify  re- 
venge, and  rid  himself  of  the  eucroachers,  by  one  blow  of  dread- 
ful malignancy,  forwarded  letters  into  all  parts,  directing  his  sub- 
jects to  sacrifice  the  Danes,  without  a  solitary  exception,  on  the 
day  dedicated  to  the  Feast  of  St.  Brice.  This  order  was  exe- 
cuted with  terrible  fidelity  at  Oxford.  No  regard  was  paid  to. 
sex  or  dignity.  Many  of  the  wretched  victims  fled  to  the 
churches,  in  hope  of  sanctuary ;  but  were  there  slain,  without 
mercy,  while  lliey  sJtood  embracing  the  altars!  Among  those 
t?ho  fell  was  the  Lady  Gunilda,  sister  to  Swein,  King  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  uniformly  evinced  friendship  towards  the  English, 
and  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  on  condition  of  peace,  together 
with  her  husband,  Polingus! 

In  consequence  of  this  ferocious  outrage,  Swein  entered  the 
country  in  arms,  and  talked  loudly  of  inflicting  sanguinary 
vengeance ;  but,  in  regard  to  Oxford,  it  appears  that  he  only 
frightened  the  people  into  a  surrender,  and  took  pledges  of  them. 
King  Ethelred  had  now  become  familiar  with  assassination;  and 
he  invited,  three  years  after  the  general  massacre,  a  large  party 
of  the  Danes  to  a  conference  in  the  city  scarce  cleansed  from  the 
blood  of  their  friends.  On  this  occasion,  Edric,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
a  brother-in-law,  and  creature  of  the  king's,  caused  two  of  the 
Danish  noblemen  to  be  treacherously  murdered.  This  injury 
the  Danes  endeavoured  to  revenge,  but  they  were  overpowered ; 
and  some  of  them,  taking  shelter  in  St.  Frid's  church,  were  there 
burned. 

During  the  gncccssive  struggles  between  the  Saxons  and  the- 

Danes  Oxford  often  suffered  severely  ;  and,  amid  such  brutal  and 

vindictive  contests,  it  must  necessarily  be  supposed  that  the  in- 
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tciests  of  learning  were  quite  disrefjarded.     In  fact,  no  author, 
though  several  have  been  mentioned  who  possessed  considtniblo 
ingenuity,  has  been   able  to  ascertain  any  prominent   result  ac- 
cruing from  those  studies  which  many  are  willing  to  believe  were 
still  numerously  attended.      But,  although  the  sordid  and  iron 
character  of  the  ages,  which  shortly  followed  the  bright  reign  of 
Alfred,  suspended  the  tide  of  learning  in  its  promising  career, 
the  city  of  Oxford  progressively  arose  to  much  political  conse- 
quence.    King  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,   resided   here ;  and 
was,  unhappily,  murdered  in  the  city,  November  the  30tl),  1016. 
Cttntite,   not   unjustly   denominated  the    Great,  maintained  his 
court  at  Oxford  for  many  years ;  and,  in  the  year  1022,  held  a 
great  council,   at  which  time  the  J^xvs  of  Edtvard  were  first 
translated  into  Latin,  and  enjoined  to  all  subjects,  Danes  as  well 
as  English,     In  1026,  the  same  monarch  confirmed  by  his  royal 
authority,  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Oxford,  the  Edicts  of  King 
Edgar.     Harold,  surnamed  Harefoot,  from  his  great  agility  in 
•  pedestrian   exercises,   likewise  fixed  his  chief  residence  in  the 
city.     The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  performed  here,  and 
lie  breathed  his  last  at  this  favoured  place  of  regal  abode,  though 
his  remains  were  carried  for  interment  to  Westminster.     William, 
styled  the  Conqueror,  had  not  long  been  crowned  at  Westminster, 
when  he  made  a  progress   towards  tlie   north,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  such  of  his  new  subjects  as  were  unwilling  to  receive 
the  destroyer  of  the  brave  but  impetuous    Harold  for  their  so- 
vereign.    In  the  course  of  this  progress,  William  approached  Ox- 
ford ;  but  the  inhabitants  closed  their  gates,  and  denied  him  en- 
trance.    He  immediately  resorted  to  force ;  and,  having  stormed 
the   city,   speedily  gained  admittance.      The  reign  of  William 
forms  an  important  era  in  the  History  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  sur- 
vey made  by  order  of  that  king  affords  the  reader  so  interesting 
an  opportunity  of  drawing  a  comparative   analysis  between  the 
precise  slate  of  tlie  city  at  that  period,  and   its  population  and 
wealth  in  succeeding  ages,  that  it  appeals  desirable  to  present 
F  3  the 
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the  account^  without  abridgement,  as  it  stands  in  the  Record  of 


"  Oxenefordscire     (Oxfordshire.) 
[Orig.  154,  a.  1.] 

"  In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  Oxeneford  (Oxford)  paid,  for 
toll  and  gable,  and  all  other  customs,  yearly  to  the  king,  twenty 
pounds,  and  six  sextaries  of  honey.  But  to  Earl  Algar,  ten 
pounds,  his  mill  being  added,  which  he  had  within  (infra)  the 
city. 

"  When  the  king  went  on  an  expedition,  twenty  burgesses 
went  with  him,  for  all  the  others ;  or  they  paid  twenty  pounds 
to  the  king  that  all  might  be  free.  Now,  Oxeneford  (Oxford) 
pays  sixty  pounds  by  tale,  of  twenty  pence  in  the  ore. 

"  In  the  town  itself,  as  well  witliin  the  walls  as  without,  there 
are  two  hundred  and  forty  three  houses,  paying  the  tax  ;  and,  be- 
sides these,  there  are  five  hundred  houses,  save  twenty-two,  so 
waste  and  decayed  that  they  cannot  pay  the  tax. 

"  The  king  has  twenty  mural  mansions,  which  were  Earl  AX- 
gar's,  in  King  Edward's  time,  paying  then,  and  now,  fourteen 
shillings,  save  two-pence.  And  he  has  one  mansion,  paying  six- 
pence, belonging  to  Scipton  (Shipton  ;)  and  anotlier  of  fourpence, 
belonging  \o  Blochcsham  (Bloxham;)  and  a  third,  paying  thirty- 
pence,  belonging  to  Riscberge  (Risborough ;)  and  two  others  of 
four-pence,  belonging  to  Tuiforde  (Twyford)  in  Buckingham- 
shire ;  one  of  these  is  waste.  They  are  called  mural  mansions, 
because,  if  it  be  necessary,  an^  the  king  command  it,  they  repair 
the  walls, 

"  To  the  lands  whicli  Earl  Aubery  held  belongs  one  church  and 
three  mansions ;  two  of  these,  paying  twenty-eight  pence,  lie  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary ;  and  the  third,  paying  five  shillings,  lies 
to  Burcford  (Burford.j 

Tq 
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•'  To  the  lands  wljich  Earl  William  held  helong  nine  mansions, 
|)ayiiig  seven  shillings.     Three  of  these  are  waste. 

"  Tlie  Archhishop  of  Canterhnry  has  seven  mansions;  they 
pay  thirty-eight  pence.     Four  of  these  are  waste. 

"  The  Bisliop  of  Winchester  lias  nine  mansions;  they  pay  sixty- 
two  pence.     Three  of  these  are  waste. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Baieux  has  eighteen  mansions,  which  pay 
thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence.  Four  of  these  are  waste.  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  thirty  mansions,  paying  eighteen  shillings 
and  sixpence,  sixteen  of  which  are  waste.  The  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance has  two  mansions,  paying  fourteen-pence,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  has  three  mansions,  paying  thirtccn-pence.  One  of 
tJiem  is  waste. 

"  The  Ahbot  of  St.  Edmund's  has  one  mansion,  paying  six- 
pence, belonging  to  Tentone  (Tainton.)  The  Abbot  of  Abingdon 
fourteen  mansions,  paying  seven  shillings  and  three  pence  ;  eight 
■of  which  are  waste  ;  and  the  Ahbot  of  Eglesham  has  one  church, 
and  thirteen  mansions,  paying  nine  shillings.  Seven  of  these  are 
waste. 

"  The  Earl  of  Moreton  has  ten  mansions  ;  they  pay  three  shil- 
lings.    They  are  all  waste,  except  one. 

"  Earl  Hugh  has  seven  mansions ;  they  pay  five  shillings  and 
eight-pence.     Four  of  these  arc  waste. 

"  The  Earl  of  Evrenx  (Ebroicensis)  has  one  waste  mansion, 
and  it  pays  nothing. 

"  Henry  de  Ferieres  has  two  mansions,  paying  five  shillings. 

"  William  Pevrel  has  four  mansions,  paying  seveuteen-pence. 
Two  of  these  are  waste. 

"  Edward  the  sheriff,  two  mansions,  paying  five  shillings. 

*'  Ernulf  de  Hesding  three  mansions,  paying  eighteen-pcuce. 
One  of  these  is  waste. 

"  Berenger  de  Todeiii,  one  mansion  paying  sixpence. 

"  Milo  Crispin,  two  mansions,  paying  twelve-pence. 

"  Richard  de  Curci,  two  mansions,  paying  nineteen-pence. 

F  4  "  Robert 
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"  Robert  de  Oilgi,  twelve  mansions,  paying  sixty-four  pence. 
Four  of  these  are  waste. 

"  Roger  de  Ivri,  fifteen  mansions,  paying  twenty  shillings  and 
four-pence.     Six  of  these  are  waste. 

"  Rannulf  Flammard,  one  mansion,  paying  nothing. 

"  Wido  de  Reinbodciuth,  two  mansions,  paying  twenty-pence. 

"  Walter  Gifard,  seventeen  mansions,  paying  twenty-two  shil- 
lings. Seven  of  these  are  waste.  The  predecessor  of  Walter 
had  one  of  these,  of  the  gift  of  King  Edward,  out  of  eight  vir-i 
gates  which  paid  customary  payments  in  King  Edward's  time. 

"  Jerniohas  one  mansion,  paying  sixpence,  belonging  to  i/am- 
tone  (Hampton.) 

"  The  son  of  Manasse  has  one  mansion;  it  pays  four-pence  to 
Blecesdone  (Bletchington.) 

"  All  these  above-written  hold  the  aforesaid  mansions  free,  be- 
cause they  i-epair  the  walls. 

"All  the  mansions  which  are  called  mural, were,  in  King  Edward's 
time,  free  from  all  customary  payments,  except  expedition,  and  re- 
paration of  the  walls. 

"  The  priests  of  St.  Michael's  have  two  mansions,  paying  fifty-? 
two  pence.     [Orig.  154,  a.  2.] 

"  The  canons  of  St.  Fridesuid  have  fifteen  mansions,  paying 
eleven  shillings.     Eight  of  these  are  waste. 

"  Coleman  had,  during  his  life,  three  mansions  of  three  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence.  ^ 

"  William  has  one  of  twenty-pence.  Spracheling,  one  mansion, 
which  pays  nothing. 

"  Wluui,  the  fisherman,  one  mansion  of  thirty-two  pence. 

"  Aluuin  has  one  mansion  of  thirty-seven  pence.  Three  of 
these  are  waste. 

"  Edric,  one  mansion  which  pays  nothing.  Harding  and 
Leveva,  nine  mansions  paying  twelve  shillings.  Four  of  these  are 
waste. 

'•  Ailric,  one  mansion,  which    pays  nothing.      Dercman   one 

mansion 
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mansion  of  twelvepence.  Segrim  one  mansion  of  sixteen-pence. 
Another  Sei,'rim,  one  mansion  of  two  shillings.  Smcuuin,  one 
mansion,  wliich  pays  nothing.  Golduin,  one  mansion  which  pays 
nothing.  Eddid,  one  mansion  which  pays  nothing.  Suetman, 
one  mansion  of  eight-pence.  Seuui,  one  mansion  M'hich  pays  no- 
thing. Leveva,  one  waste  mansion,  of  ten-pence  in  King  Ed- 
ward's time.  Alveva,  one  mansion  of  ten-pence.  Aluuard,  on« 
mansion  of  ten-pence.  Aluuin,  one  waste  mansion.  Brictred  and 
Derman,  one  mansion  of  sixteen-pence.  Aluui,  one  mansion,  from 
which  he  has  nothing.  Dereuuen,  one  mansion  of  sixpence. 
Aluuin,  the  priest,  one  waste  mansion  which  pays  nothing.  Leu- 
ric,  one,  likewise  paying  nothing.  Wluric,  one  waste  mansion  ; 
and  yet,  if  necessary,  it  repairs  the  wall.  Suetman,  a  raoncyer, 
one  free  house,  paying  forty-pence.  Goduin,  one;  Vlmar,  one; 
Goderun,  one;  Godric,  one;  Aluui,  one;  these  five  paying  no- 
thing. Suetman  has  two  mural  mansions ;  they  pay  three  shil- 
lings. Another  Suetman,  one  free  mansion,  for  the  same  service, 
and  he  has  nine-pence.  Sauuold,  nine  mansions ;  they  pay  thir- 
teen shillings.  Six  of  these  are  waste.  Lodouuiu  one  house  in 
which  he  resides,  free  for  the  wall.  Segrim,  three  free  houses 
of  sixty-four  pence.  One  of  these  is  waste.  Aluuin,  one  house, 
free  for  repairing  the  wall  ;  from  this  he  has  thirty-two  pence  a 
year.  And  if,  while  the  wall  is  necessary,  it  is  not  renewed  by 
him  who  ought  to  do  it,  he  shall  pay  forty  shillings  to  the  king, 
or  lose  his  house. 

"  All  the  burgesses  of  Oxford  have  common  of  pasture  without 
the  walls,  paying  six  shillings  and  eight-pence."  * 

The  book  called  Domesday  was  finished  in  the  20th  year  of 
William  I.  and  the  extract  now  made  from  the  translation  of  it 
evinces  the  severity  with  which  the  Conqueror  treated  the  re- 
fractory 

•  Bawdweu's  Translation  of  Doraesday,  in  regard  to  this  county.  A  trans- 
lation so  judiciously  executed  of  a  work  so  intere?tiiig  in  its  nature,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  deemed  a  valuable  acquisition  by  all  who  are  connected 
with  property  in  Oxfordshire,  or  are  curious  concerning  (he  history  of  that 
district. 
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fiactory  inhabitants  of  Oxford.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
when  the  city  was  comparatively  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  only 
paid  to  the  Crown  twenty  pounds,  and  six  measures,  or  sextaries, 
of  honey ;  but,  now  that  out  of  7'2\  houses,  only  243  were  able 
to  pay  the  tax,  it  was  compelled  to  render  thrice  that  sum.  It 
will,  likewise,  he  obvious,  that  "William  had  bestowed  on  his 
Norman  favourites  many  extensive  possessions,  to  the  disposal 
of  which  he  could  have  no  other  right  than  that  of  Conquest. 

Tliai  Oxford,  though  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  had  recently 
been  a  populous  place  seems  evident  from  the  number  of  "  man- 
sions" named  in  the  Survey ;  but  whether  those  mansions  were 
originally  tenanted  by  students,  or  by  the  nobility  attendant  on 
the  sovereigus  who  held  their  court  in  the  city,  is  not  readily  to 
be  ascertained.  Two  circumstances  are  painfully  apparent:  — 
the  boib,terous  temper  of  the  period  had  driven  learning  from  one 
of  her  most  favoured  seats ;  and,  when  neither  king  nor  muse  re- 
sided with  her,  Oxford  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  her  conse- 
quence in  the  list  of  cities. 

The  jealousy  with  which  William  the  First  continued  to  regard 
his  new  subjects  in  Oxford,  induced  him  to  bestow  the  govern- 
ment of  that  place  on  Robert  de  Oilgi,  a  Norman,  with  permis- 
sion to  build  and  fortify  a  castle.  This  structure  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  county 
gaol.  The  quarrel  between  the  Conqueror  and  the  city  of  Ox- 
ford was  a  deep  injury  to  the  interest  of  the  learned  seminaries 
instituted  by  Alfred.  The  neglect  with  which  he  treated  the 
Oxford  students  was  the  more  pointed  and  lamentable,  as  he  is 
known  to  have  been  a  munificent  friend  to  many  of  the  learned, 
and  to  have  sedulously  fostered  the  study  of  the  Latin  lan» 
guage. 

Robert  de  Oilgi,  the  Norman  governor  appointed  by  William, 
built,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Roger  de  Ivri,  a  chapel,  or 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  within  the  walls  of  his  new  and 
formidable  castle.  From  the  ancient  statutes  of  this  chapel  it  ap- 
pears that  students  were  permitted  to  resort  there  by  the  fouu- 
9  ders  *  j 
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ders*  ;  and  thus,  towards  the  latter  part  of  William's  reign,  litera- 
ture made  some  faint  efibrts  to  re-establish  herself  in  haunts  so 
genial. 

In  the  year  11.39,  the  bold  usurper,  King  Stephen,  held  a  great 
council  at  Oxford,  to  which  he  invited  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
liis  two  nephews,  whom  he,  with  justice,  suspected  of  disaflection. 
While  the  court  remained  at  Oxford  a  quarrel,  designedly  raised 
as  some  contemporary  historians  assert,  took  place  between  the 
servants  of  the  Earl  of  Britanny  and  those  of  one  of  the  bishop's 
nephews,  about  their  lodgini-s  (the  usual  subject  of  altercation 
when  animosity  existed ;)  and  several  persons,  of  some  conse- 
quence, were  killed.  The  king  aftected  to  be  indignant  at  this 
violation  of  order  within  the  pales  of  the  court,  and  commanded 
the  bishop,  and  all  his  friends,  to  be  apprehended.  The  bishop 
of  Ely,  who  had  "  lodged  without  the  town,"  made  his  escape ; 
but  the  two  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  with  several  others, 
were  placed  in  confinement. 

In  the  course  of  tliose  calamities  to  which  England  was  sub- 
jected by  the  disputes  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud, 
the  latter  once  fixed  her  residence  in  the  castle  of  Oxford.  Ste- 
phen advanced  with  so  much  secresy  that  the  garrison  was  ill- 
prepared  for  defence ;  but,  still,  the  strength  of  the  castle  was 
calculated  to  withstand  a  formidable  assault.  This  bulwark  was 
immediately  invested  by  the  king,  "  who  swore  a  solemn  oath 
that  he  would  not  raise  the  siege  till  he  had  taken  his  rival  pri- 
soner. When  the  siege  had  continued  three  months,  and  the  gar- 
rison was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  by  famine  and  the  inces- 
sant attacks  of  the  enemy,  the  Empress  made  her  escape  from 


•  "  Frequent  mention  i$  made  of  the  fellows  and  tutors,  and,  also,  of  the 
comraoners  and  others  therein  residing,  in  which  statute  there  is  tliis  pro- 
vision made ;  that  all  the  clerks,  i.  e.  the  scholars,  should  eat  and  drink  in  the 
presence  of  some  one  of  the  canons,  which  canons  were  afterwards,  in  King 
Stephen's  reign,  translated  from  hence  to  Osne^-  Abbey,  and  the  house  itself, 
after,  became  an  hostel,  or  inn,  for  secuhir  students,  subject  to  the  jurisdictioa 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University." — AylilTc,  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 
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impending  ruin,  iu  a  manner  more  surprising  than  any  of  h^ 
former  escapes  from  Arundel,  London,  or  Winchester.  The  river 
being  frozen  over,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  she  dressed 
herself  and  three  trusty  knights  in  white ;  and  issuing,  silently, 
about  midnight,  at  a  postern  of  the  castle,  passed  all  the  enemy's 
ceotinels  unobserved,  travelled  on  foot  to  Abingdon,  and  from 
Ihence,  on  horseback,  to  Wallingford."  *  The  castle  surrendered 
the  morning  after  the  escape  of  tlie  Empress. 

In  1154,  a  council  was  held  at  Oxford,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Stephen  should  continue  to  wear  the  Crown  during  life ;  but 
that  Prince  Henry  (son  to  the  Empress  Maud,  and,  afterwards. 
King  Henry  II.)  should  succeed  to  the  throne  at  his  decease. 

Henry  II.  held  several  councils  at  Oxford ;  and,  in  the  year 
1177,  the  princes  and  chief  Lords  of  Wales  did  homage  to  him, 
in  the  city,  for  their  territories  and  estates ;  at  which  time  he  de- 
clared his  youngest  son.  Prince  John,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  distri- 
buted the  compiered  parts  of  that  country  among  the  chief  of  his 
barons.  In  the  year  1185,  a  Parliament  was  assembled  here. 
Henry  II.  resided,  through  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  in  the  palace 
4>f  Beaumont,  which  had  been  built  by  Henry  I.  in  the  north 
suburbs ;  and,  within  the  walls  of  tiiat  structure,  was  born  his 
courageous  son,  Richard  I,  This  "  Lion-hearted  king"  appears 
to  have  held  one  council  in  the  palace  which  descended  to  him 
from  his  accomplished,  but  weakly-amourous  father. 

During  these  periods  the  University  was  progressively  in- 
creasing in  consequence  and  estimation.  Although  the  students 
were  dispersed  by  the  siege  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  they  shortly  re-assembled,  and  were  fortunate  in  finding 
tutors  eminent  in  every  branch^of  learning,  but  particularly  so  iu 
that  of  civil  law. 

Henry  II.  was  a  great  patron  of  letters,  and  the  buildings  for 
the  reception  of  scholars  were  much  enlarged  in  size,  and  in- 
creased in  number,  wiiile  he  sat  on  the  throne,  though  an  acci- 
dental fire  committed  great  ravages  in  the  city  and  among  the 

halls. 
•  Henry,  Vol.  V.  p.  108,  &c. 
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lialls  *.  Ricliaid  I.  never  failed  to  cherish  a  filial  affection  for 
his  native  place,  and  he  granted  to  Oxford  so  many  privilege* 
that,  in  his  reign,  it  is  said  "  to  have  become  a  rival  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris."  If  we  consider  the  long  prosperity  which  the 
Parisian  colleges  had  enjoyed,  the  full  value  of  this  observation  will 
be  apparent. 

King  John  held  many  of  those  feasts,  which  formed  the  inju- 
dicious solaces  of  his  troubled  hours,  in  the  Palace  of  Beaumont ; 
and  he  had  a  meeting  with  the  indignant  barons  in  the  ncigh- 
bourliood  of  Oxford,  not  more  than  two  mouths  before  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  Great  Charter. 

During  the  early  part  of  King  John's  reign  the  University 
was  in  so  flourishing  a  condition,  that  the  number  of  scholars  in 
stated  to  have  been  not  less  thaui  3000.  But  an  unfortunate  oc- 
currence, ia  the  year  1209,  interrupted  the  progress  of  science, 
aud  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  Oxford  as  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing. A  student,  engaged  in  thoughtless  diversion,  accidentally 
killed  a  woman  belonging  to  the  city,  and  was  so  imprudent  as 
immediately  to  fly  from  expostulation.  A  band  of  citizens,  with 
the  mayor  at  their  head,  and  attended  by  an  immense  number  of 
mob,  surrounded  the  hall  to  which  the  unfortunate  scholar  be- 
longed, and  demanded  the  person  of  the  offender.  On  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  absent,  this  lawless  multitude  seized  three  of 
the  students  who  were  entirely  unconnected  with  the  transaction, 
and  obtained  an  order  from  the  weak  king  (whose  dislike  for  the 
clergy  is  well  known)  to  put  the  innocent  persons  to  death:  an 
order  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  they  were  not  slow  in  obeying. 
The  scholars  were  so  justly  enraged  by  this  treatment  that  they 
quitted  Oxford,  and  retired  some  to  Cambridge,  some  to  Reading, 
^nd  others  to  Maidstone,  in  Kent. 

The 

•  As  tlie  grcit  fire  of  London  produced  eventual  benefit,  in  regard  to  Uie 
iniprovenieat  of  the  city,  so  did  this  conflagration  respecting  Oxford.  Before 
1190,  all  the  hulls  and  houses  of  Oxford  had  been  built  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  straw.  Aficr  the  fire  most  of  the  renewed  buildingn  were  composed  of 
stone,  and  luauy  were  covered  with  tilei  or  lend. 
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The  ofleuded  students  were  not  content  with  retreat,  bat  ap- 
plied to  the  Pope,  who  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict,  and  dis- 
charged all  Professors  from  teaciiing^  in  it.  This  step  eftectually 
bumbled  the  citizens,  and  a  deputation  of  their  most  respectable 
class  waited  ou  the  Pope's  legate,  who  was  then  at  Westminster, 
to  acknowledge  their  rashness,  and  request  mercy.  The  legate 
(Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Tusculum,)  granted  their  petition  only  on 
the  most  humiliating  conditions.  They  were  enjoined,  by  way 
of  penance,  to  "  go  to  all  the  city  churches,  with  wl/ips  in  their 
hands,  bare-footed  and  in  their  shirts,  and  there  pray  the  benefit 
of  absolution  from  every  parish  priest,  repeating  the  penitential 
psalm  ;  and  to  pay  a  mark  of  silver,  per  annum,  to  the  students 
of  the  hall  peculiarly  injured."*  They  were  commanded,  like- 
wise, to  entertain,  on  every  recurrence  of  the  day  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  100  poor  scholars  "  houestis  Refeclionibus,"  the 
Abbot  of  Evesham  yearly  paying  16  shillings  towards  the  festival 
expense. 

Henry  III.  occasionally  resided  at  Oxford,  and  held  there  many 
Parliaments  and  Councils.  In  the  reign  of  this  king  the  Univer- 
sity flourished  to  an  unexampled  degree,  if  the  number  of  students 
may  be  received  as  a  criterion  f.  So  great,  indeed,  now  became 
its  consequence,  that  it  claims  priority  in  historical  mention,  even 
while  the  city  must  be  considered  in  a  regal  capacity. 

Although  the  University  was  fairly  entitled  to  derive  its  chief 
boast  from  the  celebrity  of  its  teachers,  it  certainly  gained  much 
popular  credit  from  the  circumstance  of  not  less  than  one  thousand 
students  quilting,  at  this  time,  the  learned  institution  of  Paris, 
and  repairing  to  Oxford  for  instruction.  But  these  foreign  scho- 
lars introduced  so  dangerous  a  levity  of  manners,  that  the  Pope 
deemed  it  necessary  to  send  his  iegate,  for  the  purpose  of  reform- 
ing 

•  This  perpetuation  of  humility  was  nftcrwards  found  so  painful  that  the 
townsmen  gave  ii  portion  of  land,  called  "  Middenhuni,  near  Oxford,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Abhot  of  Osney  did  yearly  pay  to  the  P.  of  St.  Frideswidc,  a 
mark,  to  the  use  of  tlic  University,  for  this  grant." 

t  Some  ••vriicrs  alTirin  tliHl  the  number  was  not  less  than  1.1,000. 
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III!;-  "  certain  flajrrant  corruptions  of  the  place."     The  Legate 
was,  at  firet,  treated  with  much  allectctl  civility  ;  but  an  occasioni 
fur  quarrel   was  soon  found,  and  ho  would  prohabiy  have  been 
sacriticed  on  the  spot,  had  he  not  hidden  himself  in  a  belfry,  from 
Uie  rage  of  the  assailants.     This  tumult  was  speedily  appi-ased, 
though  not  without  the  exercise  of  some  strong;  nieasures ;  but 
tlie  number  of  students  was  inlinitcly  too  great  at  this  period  for 
a  maintenance  of  due  subordination.*     They  divided  tliemselves 
into  parlies,  amonjj  which  the  north  atid  soutii  countrymen  were 
the  most  violent,  and  their  quarrels  were  harassing  and  perpetual. 
According  to  the  rude  temper  of  the  age  these  disputes  were  not 
settled,  as  .became  academics,  by  force  of  argument,  but,  regu- 
larly, by  dint  of  blows ;  and,   in   many  instances,  the  adverse 
parlies  marshalled  themselves  in  formal  battle  array.     The  peace 
of  tUe  city  was  so  frequently  endangered  by  tliese  commotions, 
that  the  king  judged  it  expedient  to  add  to  the  civil  power  two 
aldermen  and  eight  burgesses-assistant,  together  with  two  bai- 
liffs. 

This  great  assemblage  of  pupils  from  petty  and  intestine  broils 
appears  to  have  acquired  a  disposition  for  political  interference. 
When  Prince  Edward,  "  returning  from  Paris,  raarclied  with  an 
army  towards  AVales,  and  coming  to  Oxford  in  his  way,  was,  by 
the  burghers,  forbid  entrance,  on  occasion  of  the  tumults  now 
prevailing  among  the  barons,"  he  quartered  his  soldiers  in  the 
adjacent  villages,  and  "  lodged  himself,  that  night,  at  the  royal 
palace  in  Magdalen  parish,  the  next  morning  proceeding  on  his 
intended  journey  ;  but  the  scholars,  who  were  shut  into  the  town, 
being  desirous  to  meet  and  salute  that  prince  whom  they  loved 
so  much,  first  assembled  aI)oul  Smith-gate,  and  demanded  to  be 

let 

*  So  inconveniently  large  was  the  concourse  of  scholars  in  this  ri-ign,  that 
the  king  "  gr-mtcd  leave  to  such  of  the  roasters  and  students,  as  pleased,  to 
go  to  Nortliainptnn,  and  erect  schools,  and  profess  the  liberal  arts  and 
ttiences  there  ;  .ind  that  they  might  be  received  with  gteulcr  benignity,  lie 
commanded  ihe  n)agistrates  of  Noriha-npfon  to  treat  them  with  hiiraanity>  and 
provide  ihem   wil!i  ail  necc-s^rics." 
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let  into  the  fielils.  Being  denied  this  by  one  of  the  bailiffs,  they 
returned  to  their  hostels  for  arms,  and  broke  open  the  gate ;  where- 
upon the  mayor  arrested  many  of  them  ;  and  on  the  Chancellor's 
request  was  so  far  from  releasing  those  whom  he  !iad  committed  to 
prison,  that  he  ordered  the  citizens  to  bring  out  their  banners, 
and  display  tliem  in  the  midst  of  the  street;  and  embattling  them, 
commanded  a  sudden  onset  on  the  rest  of  the  scholars  remaining 
in  the  town  ;  and  much  bloodshed  had  been  committed,  had  not  a 
scholar,  by  the  sound  of  the  school's-bell  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
given  notice  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  students,  then  at 
dinner.  On  this  alarm  they  straightways  armed,  and  went  o\it 
to  meet  their  assailants,  and,  in  joined  battle,  courageously  sub- 
dued and  put  the  town's-men  to  flight."* 

In  consequence  of  this  tumult  the  king,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
holding  a  Parliament  in  Oxford,  required  the  students  to  retire 
from  the  city  until  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament  was  at  an  end. 
The  chief  part  of  the  scholars,  accordingly,  repaired  to  North- 
ampton ;  but  here  they  were,  unfortunately,  implicated  in  a  fresh 
scene  of  disturbance.  The  king  was  now  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  the  barons,  and  the  insurgent  nobles  fortified  themselves  at 
Northampton,  to  which  place  the  king  laid  siege.  The  scholars, 
probably  offended  by  their  late  removal,  joined  with  the  nobility, 
and  repaired  to  arms  under  their  own  standard.  The  conspicuous 
gallantry  with  which  they  fought  increased  the  anger  of  the  king; 
and  wlien  Northampton  was  subdued,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
much  inclined  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  the  former  subjects 
of  his  particular  care,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  prudential 
motives. 

From  the  boisterous  temper  evinced  by  the  scholars  on  these 
occasions,  the  reader  will  possibly  agree  with  Archbishop  Pot- 
terf,  in  supposing  that,  though  the  number  of  students  was  so 
imposingly  great,  the  real  votaries  of  learning  were  compara- 
tively few.  Yet  among  this  latter  class,  small  by  comparison, 
r«ere  men  highly  eminent  in  the  fashionable  literature  of  the  age, 

which 
•  Ayliire.Vol.I.  p.  6R. 
t  Poiiitfr'i  Oxonicnsis  .\caden)ia,  p.  V. 
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Vfliich,  however,  was  curious  rather  than  profitable,  and  sophis- 
tical rather  than  satisfactory. 

But  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  tlie  University,  on  account  of  an  important  acquisition 
of  private  patronage  which  took  place  iu  tlie  latter  years  of  that 
king.  We  have  seen  that,  in  all  former  periods,  the  teachers 
and  scholars  lodged  and  studied  in  "  mansions,"  or  halls,  which 
they  rented  from  the  citizens.  This  circumstance  was  injurious 
to  the  dignity  of  the  University,  and  was  productive  of  endless 
quarrels.  The  upper  order  of  society  is  said  to  have  been  sordid, 
and  insensible  to  the  charm  of  letters  in  the  time  of  Henry  ;  yet  it 
•was  within  his  reign,  though  that  period  of  history  drew  speedily 
to  a  close,  that  some  public-spirited  persons  determined  to  free 
the  learned  from  the  indignities  of  situation  under  which  they 
laboured.  To  efiectuate  this  object,  these  generous  patrons  pur- 
chased, or  built,  large  houses,  and  permitted  teachers  to  reside  in 
them,  and  to  receive  students,  without  paying  rent.  The  pur- 
suit of  learning  was  still  so  much  confined  tu  the  subordinate 
walks  of  life,  that  many  ingenious  scholars,  received  into  these 
Louses,  were  but  ill  provided  with  books,  and  with  the  means  of 
duly  rewarding  their  preceptor.  The  early  private  patrons  of 
science  were  as  judicious  as  they  were  munificent,  and  they 
inculcated  the  propriety  of  wealthy  persons  presenting,  or  be- 
queathing, a  convenient  proportion  of  lands,  tenements,  or  reve- 
nues, for  the  maintenance  of  the  studious.  By  such  progressive 
steps,  the  building  and  endowing  of  colleges  supplanted  the  taste 
\shich  had  so  long  prevailed  for  the  foundation  of  nioiinstic  struc- 
tures. 

Edward  I.  was  so  much  occupied  with  his  various  wars,  and  so 
intent  on  schemes  of  political  aggrandizement,  that  he  wanted 
opportunity  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  his  palace  of  Beaumont, 
and  had  not  leisure  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the  republic 
of  letters.  The  history  of  the  university  affords  little  interest 
during  his  reign.  Tiie  scholars  appear  to  have  been  sufBcienlly 
disposed  to  intestine  disagreement ;    but  they  wore  incited  to  % 

Vol.  XII.  G  poliUcal 
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political  semblance  of  cordiality  by  the  continual  disputes  which 
occurred  bttv/een  the  University  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  of 
whose  diocese  Oxford  tlicn  formed  a  part.  In  the  progress  of 
this  quarrel  (which  appears  to  have  oric^inated  in  the  severe  dis- 
position of  the  bishop)  the  students  often  preferred  bold  remon- 
strances; and  their  iintred  opponent  was  not  backward  in  retort- 
ing by  the  penalties  of  excommnnication.  We  gladly  pass  from 
the  narration  of  such  passionate  and  unprofitable  circumstances, 
to  observe  that  the  literary  character  of  the  University  main- 
tained so  high  a  station,  even  in  this  warlike  reign,  that  the  pro- 
fessors were  emboldeaed  to  request  the  Pope's  permission  "  for 
the  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Oxford  to  become  lecturers  and  re- 
buts in  any  university  whatever,  without  any  farther  exami- 
nation." 

In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  the  palace  of  Beaumont  was  entirely 
abandoned  as  a  place  of  regal  resort.  This  weak  and  misguided 
king  appears  to  have  granted  the  suit  of  every  applicant  from 
the  University,  with  intentional  kindness,  but  with  a  cruel  want 
of  consideration.  In  consequence,  no  evil  was  permanently  re- 
dressed, while  party-feuds  were  kept  in  a  continual  balance.  In 
this  reign,  John  de  Bristol,  a  converted  Jew,  read  Hebrew 
Lectures  for  many  years  at  Oxford,  witli  great  applause,  and 
had  "  a  stipend  settled  on  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
by  a  tax  of  a  halfpenny  per  mark  from  every  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice throughout  his  province." 

The  Univei-sity  of  Oxford  had  the  honour  of  affording  education 
to  King  Edward  II L  and  that  monarch  retained  a  uniform  vene- 
ration for  the  place  in  which  his  juvenile  hours  had  passed.  So 
active  was  his  affection  towiirds  the  neighbourhood,  tliat  he  chose 
Woodstock  for  his  chief  residence,  when,  at  the  early  age  of  six- 
teen, he  was  married  to  Philippa  of  llainault.  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  Oxford  would  have  possessed  the  distinction  of  pro- 
Tiding  him  with  a  palace,  had  there  not  existed  some  repulsive 
local  circumstances.  Most  of  the  streets  and  lanes  within  the 
riiy  were  at  this  I i rue  extremely  narrow,  and  the  great  concourse 

of 
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of  students  caused  all  theso  to  be  crowded  with  inhabitants. 
The  civil  power  was  blamably  lax  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  some  wholesome  statutes  whicii  had  been  made  concerning 
cleanliness,  and  other  necessary  preventions  of  disease.  Cattle 
of  all  sorts  were  slaughtered  within  the  walls,  and  the  offal,  toge- 
ther with  other  dirt  and  offensive  matter,  was  suffered  to  lie  in 
heaps  in  the  narrow  and  populous  lanes.*  Epidemic  diseases  of 
the  most  destructive  nature  consequently  ensued.  The  plague 
made  dreadful  ravages ;  and  not  only  was  the  city  for  a  long  time 
carefully  avoided  by  all  strangers  of  consequence,  but  the  students 
•were  often  obliged  to  disperse,  and  seek  security  in  the  free  air 
of  more  open  districts.  The  king  issued  various  edicts  calcu- 
lated to  alleviate  this  grievance  ;  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  townspeople  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  measures  well 
suited  to  their  own  preservation.  In  the  midst  of  ambitious 
schemes,  so  vast  and  so  ably  executed,  that  the  record  of  them 
has  afforded  a  theme  of  wonder  to  succeeding  ages,  the  third 
Edward  found  leisure  to  bestow  a  watchful  and  paternal  atten- 
tion on  his  favourite  University.  His  liberality  was  unceasing ; 
and  his  interference  was  the  more  valuable,  because  while  he 
progressively  added  to  the  power  of  the  superior  ofiicers,  he  took 
judicious  means  of  increasing  the  security  and  consequence  of  the 
students.  But  to  the  ancient  animosity  arising  from  difl'ercnce 
of  country,  as  to  the  north  and  south,  fresh  subjects  of  contention 
■were  now  added.  The  learning  of  the  day  had  become  deeper, 
tiiough  it  slUl  had  not,  generally,  penetrated  far.  The  mind  was 
universally  brought  into  exercise,  through  all  ranges  of  scholars ; 
but  its  efforts  were  too  frequently  ill  directed.  In  consequence, 
various  disputes  on  doctrinal  questions,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
G  2  were 

•  Dr.  Plot  observes,  that,  "  moreover,  about  these  t'nies,  the  Isis  and 
Chiirwell,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  townsmen,  being  filled  with  mud, 
and  the  commyn  shores  by  this  means  stopped,  did  cause  the  ascent  of  lua- 
Jignaiit  vapiiUTs,  whenever  there  hnppened  to  be  a  flood.  Great  part  of  the 
waters  which  could  not  timely  pnss  away,  stagnated  in  the  lower  meadows, 
and  increased  ihc  uyxious  putrid  streams."     Nat.  Hist.  p.  24. 
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were  unconnected  with  the  great  fuiidamenlals  of  religion,  divided 
tlie  University  into  different  parties,  not  one  of  which  recollected 
that  urbanity  should  form  the  basis  of  disputation.  During  the 
height  of  the  tumults  produced  by  the^sc  dissensions,  a  great  body 
of  the  students  retired  to  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire.  So  nume- 
rous were  the  seceders  at  this  juncture,  that  it  was  deenied  ex- 
pedient lor  the  king  to  write  to  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln,  command- 
ing him  to  force  the  objectionable  scholars  from  the  place  of  their 
retirement ;  and  a  statute  was  made,  obliging  every  candidate 
for  a  degree,  to  "  swear  never  to  read,  nor  to  hear  a  reader,  at 
Stamford,  as  a  university." 

In  1349,  so  dreadful  a  plague  prevailed,  that  the  schools  were 
shut  up,  "  and  there  were  scarce  enough  left  in  the  city  to  bury 
the  dead."  Above  a  fourth  part  of  the  scholars  died  during  this 
melancholy  period ;  and  so  great  was  the  panic  created,  that 
many  of  the  townsmen  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  vacated 
halls.* 

The  studies  at  Oxford  were  resumed  only  by  slow  degrees  j 
and  with  returning  health  the  spirit  of  disagreement  was  revived. 
The  remainder  of  Edward's  reign  is  replete  with  quarrels  be- 
tween the  scholars,  the  townsmen,  and  the  preaching  friars. 
From  these  we  pass  to  observe  that  several  parliaments  and  coun- 
cils were  held  in  the  city  by  Richard  H.  It  was  nearly  at  this 
period  that  a  bright  luminary  appeared  in  the  University,  and 
shed  such  rays  as  were  calculated  to  illumine  the  most  distant 
ages.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Wickliffe,  the  Father  of  the  Reformers. 
This  eminent  man  was  the  first  warden  of  Canterbury  College ; 
and  it  was  at  Oxford  that  he  read  those  Lectures  of  Divinity 
which  are  known  to  liave  laid  the  foundation  of  so  great  a  change 

in 

•  Soi;)e  idea  of  fhc  estcrit  of  moitalitj  among  tlic  eccleiiaslics  on  this  occa- 
sion may  be  ac'iiiired  from  the  following  pnssagc  in  Knij^/iloii : — "  Before 
this  plague  you  might  have  hired  a  curate  lor  four  or  live  marks  a  year,  or 
lor  two  marks  and  his  board  ;  but,  after  it,  vou  tould  hardly  find  a  clergy- 
Biaii  who  would  accept  of  a  ticarngc  of  l«ciity  marks,  or  twcni^  pounds  » 
ysar." 
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»n  religious  opinion.  His  doctrines  were  no  sooner  divulgctl,  than 
they  were  approved  hy  the  judicious,  and  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  that  large  proportion  of  the  University  which  h;vd  felt 
injured  in  consi-(|iicnce  of  the  Pope's  interff-reucc  with  the  nomi- 
nation to  vacant  heneticcs,  or  had  been  afironted  by  the  assump- 
tions of  the  preaching  Friars.  Tlie  strong  sentiment  which  pre- 
vailed at  Oxford  in  favour  of  Wioklifie  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance: — "  Pope  Gregory  XI.  hearing  of  the  new  te- 
nets, by  a  bull  in  the  sixtii  year  of  his  papacy  issued  his  fulmi- 
nation  against  the  same,  severely  reproving  the  Chancellor's 
neglect  in  suffering  this  heresy  to  diffuse  itself;  yet  the  proctors, 
and  many  of  the  masters,  were  in  doubt  whether  they  should  re- 
ceive, or  reject,  this  bull  with  contempt,  as  a  new  and  nnlieard  of 
thing." 

But  altiiough  the  temper  of  the  University  was  thus  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  truth  at  this  important  era,  the  general  interests 
of  learning  do  not  appear  to  have  been  by  any  means  in  a  flou» 
rishing  state.  The  number  of  students  was  so  small,  tiiat  many 
of  the  halls  and  schools  (as  appears  by  their  rent-rolls)  were 
let  for  purposes  remote  from  the  dissemination  of  letters.  Yet 
the  court  liberally  patronized  the  University,  and  several  new 
foundations  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Richard.  Tiiat  the 
laws  enforcing  cleanliness  thrunghout  the  city  had  greatly  suc- 
ceeded in  warding  off  pestilential  diseases  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance  already  mentioned,  of  several  Parliaments  and  Coun- 
cils having  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford  by  this  king. 

Although  the  novel  tenets  professed  by  WicklifFe  inculcated  a 
habit  of  discussion  auiong  all  classes,  and  peculiarly  stimulated 
the  researchesof  the  learned,  the  ages  which  immediately  followed 
his  appearance  were  dull  and  sordid  to  a  lamentable  decree.  The 
interests  of  religion  and  learning  were  made  subordinate  to  state- 
policy  and  party-ambition.  The  annals  of  the  University  are 
«ecessarily  so  barren  during  these  boisterous  periods,  that  we 
shall  gladly  hasten  over  the  narration,  in  order  to  gain  the  oppor- 
G  3  tunity 
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tunity  of  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  more  iuteresting  eras 
■which  are  to  succeed. 

A  strong  predilection  to  LoUardy,  as  the  doctrines  of  Wick- 
liflfe  were  then  termed,  pervaded  the  University  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  most  vigo- 
rously prosecuted  tliosc  suspected  of  hei'esy ;  and  compelled  the 
friends  of  reformation  to  abstain  from  an  open  delivery  of  their 
opinions;  but  such  was  the  dignity  of  spirit  prevailing  at  Oxford, 
that  many  of  Wicklifie's  friends  sent  letters  to  the  bishop,  couched 
in  the  bitterest  language  of  reproach,  and  at  length  all  lectures 
were  suspended,  the  students  retired  into  tiie  country,  and  a  de- 
termination was  made  to  dissolve  the  University.  This  was  not 
a  mere  idle  threat,  but  was  viewed  in  so  serious  a  light  by  the 
court,  that  the  King  condescended  to  write  letters,  requesting 
that  the  discontented  members  would  lay  their  purpose  aside. 

King  Henry  V.  had  been  partly  educated  at  Oxford,  and  he 
retained  through  life  a  fondness  for  the  University.  Henry, 
though  far  from  learned,  was  fond  of  books;  and,  in  his  more 
mature  years,  took  pleasure  in  conversiiig  with  men  of  letters. 
Had  his  reign  been  less  warlike,  or  prolonged  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, he  would  probably  have  proved  a  useful  and  active  patron 
to  literature  in  general,  and  to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  parti- 
ticnlar.  The  same  severity  was  exercised  in  this  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  respecting  freedom  of  religious  discussion  ;  yet  the 
University  wore  somewhat  of  a  flourishing  aspect  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  number  of  the  students.  If  Henry  had  possessed  lei- 
sure, he  intended  to  amend  the  statutes  of  the  University,  and 
to  found  a  College  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Henry  VI.  professed  much  affection  for  Oxford  ;  but  his  favour 
communicated  no  solid  benefit.  The  finances  of  the  University 
were  low,  even  to  penury,  during  his  reign  ;  and  the  scholars 
were  few  in  number.  Learning  (particularly  that  connected  with 
the  Latin  language)  fell  to  decay,  and  a  general  system  of  bri- 
bery and  peculation  prevailed  in  the  church.  Benefices  were 
even  disposed  o*',  for  interested  considerations,  to  persons  not  iu 
9  holy 
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Iioly  orders;  while  men  of  ancient  and  honourable  standing  in 
the  University  were  siifftred  to  remain  unnoticed  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  their  respective  colleges. 

Thus  circiiinstauced,  the  collegiatcs  had  not  cause  for  parti- 
cular regret  when  the  accession  of  the  house  of  York  place<l  a 
more  active  monarch  on  the  throne.  Edward  IV.  to  evince  his 
anxiety  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  assumed  the  title  of 
"  Protector  of  the  University/'  and,  on  many  occasions,  proved 
a  zealous  friend.  But  the  havoc  committed  among  noble  and 
affluent  families  by  the  rage  of  civil  war,  was  long  detrimental  to 
the  progress  of  refinement.  This  king  honoured  Oxford  with  a 
visit  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign, 

Richard  111.  was  much  too  wise  and  politic  a  prince  to  treat 
the  University  with  neglect.  He  visited  Oxford  soon  after  his 
accession  to  regal  power,  and  took  many  judicious  steps  for  the 
advancement  of  literature,  among  which  was  a  law  allowing  the 
University  to  "  import  or  export  books  at  pleasure."  Peshall, 
in  his  brief  History  of  the  University,  attributes  the  propriety  of 
the  latter  part  of  this  grant  to  "  the  superabundance  of  books  in 
Oxford"  at  this  juncture.  But  may  we  not  more  rationally  pre- 
sume that  the  allowance  was  intended  to  signify  an  entire  free- 
dom of  press  and  liberty  of  discussion  ? 

A  dreadful  pestilence,  which  raged  for  six  weeks,  and  almost 
depopulated  the  city  and  colleges,  ushered  in  the  reign  of 
the  seventh  Henry.  Although,  from  various  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, this  period  has  the  proud  boast  of  fostering^  the  revi- 
val of  letters,  the  University  of  Oxford  unhappily  had  little 
share  in  the  glorious  task.  From  the  many  discouraging  parti- 
culars of  the  last  century,  genuine  scholarship  had  become  al- 
most an  obsolete  character,  in  a  professional  point  of  view. 
The  Greek  language,  because  unknown,  was  aflectedly  held  in 
contempt.^  Collegiate  discipline  was  relaxed  to  a  dangerous 
degree,  and  intestine  broils  continually  tormented  the  few  who 
G  1  were 

"•  The  Anti-Grecians  formed  themselves  into  an  association  under  the  title 
hf  Trojans.     The  leader  of  the  party  took  the  r.ame  of  Priam;  and  other* 

called 
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■were  intent  on  profitable  study.  So  strong  were  the  exist- 
ing prejudices,  that  when  Erasmus,  in  the  year  1498,  re- 
paired to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Greek,  many  lead- 
ing characters  thought  proper  to  declaim  against  him  in  the 
schools,  and  to  endeavour  to  ridicule  both  himself  and  the  lan- 
guage which  he  wished  to  disseminate.  The  judicious  few, 
however,  perceived  his  merits;  and  the  cH'ects  of  his  erudition 
are  perceptible  in  a  future  and  more  honourable  page  of  the  uni- 
versity annals. 

The  instances  of  plague  and  pestilence  throughout  this  reign 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  the  chief  of  which  appear  to  be  owing 
to  the  neglected  state  of  the  city.  The  channels  communicating 
with  the  adjacent  rivers  were  suffered  to  become  choaked  with 
dirt  and  filth,  and  all  the  wholesome  statutes  regarding  interior 
cleanliness  were  disregarded. 

The  period  during  which  Henry  VIII.  sat  on  the  throne 
is  highly  consequential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Henry  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  learned  prince,  and 
his  example  imparted  a  fashion  to  the  nobility.  The  learned  se- 
minaries had  been  too  long  regarded  with  indifference,  or  shackled 
by  Papal  tyranny.  They*  now  recovered  the  native  dignity  of 
their  character,  and  the  curiosity  is  necessarily  excited  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  they  would  receive  the  great  changes 
effected  by  high  authority  in  the  religious  establishment. 

Henry  commenced  his  reign  by  confirming  (as  had  I.eeu  the 
custom  with  most  of  his  predecessors)  the  charters  of  the  Uni- 
versily,  which  confirmation  was  shortly  followed  by  the  honor  of 
a  regal  visit.*  The  munificence  of  Wolsey  precluded,  for  many 
years,  the  necessity  of  the  king's  patronage.  As  an  in.stunce  of 
the  Cardinal's  early  veneration  for  Oxford,  it  must  be  observed, 

that 

called  tliemselves  Hcclor,  Paris,  &c.  13y  llicsc  devotees  of  ignorance  tlie 
"  Greeks"  were  abused,  and  ol'len  assaulted,  in  the  public  streets. 

•  During  this  visit  tlie  Queen  (Catharine  of  Arragon)  attended  by  Wolsey 
and  the  heads  of  the  University,  paid  adoration  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Fridis- 
vida. 
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that  when  ho  visited  that  place  in  1518,  he  founded  seven  Lec- 
tures, for  Theology,  Civil  Law,  Physic,  Pliilosophy,  Mathema- 
tics, Greek,  and  Rhetoric*  His  attention  to  the  University 
was  indeed  nnceasinjf.  By  his  sedulous  care  the  Greek  language 
was  at  length  received  into  estimation,  and  a  taste  for  elegant 
learning-,  in  all  its  hraiiches,  became  general  among  those  stu- 
dents who  liad  hitherto  devoted  the  whole  of  their  talent  to  the 
quibbles  of  the  schoolmen. 

When  the  king  was  desirous  to  divorce  Queen  Catharine,  he 
forwarded  (juestions,  touching  the  legality  of  such  a  measure,  to 
Oxford.  The  University  (strength u-iicd,  perhaps,  in  their  re- 
pugnance by  their  attachment  to  the  sentiments  of  Wolsey)  suf- 
fered the  proposition  to  remain  unnoticed  for  'three  weeks.  Three 
harsh  and  eager  letters  were  received  from  the  king  before  the 
respondents  could  determine  on  the  nature  of  their  reply.  A 
committee  of  thirty-three  Doctors  and  Bachelors  of  Law  then 
framed  an  answer  agreeably  to  the  king's  wishes,  and  affixed  to 
it  the  University  seal ;  but  Wood  says,  that  this  decree  was  not 
obtained  by  a  free  suffrage,  and  that  "  all  the  menaces  or  arts 
of  the  king  had  proved  ineffectual,  if  the  Accr^f  committee  had 
not  taken  the  opportunity  of  a  tempestuous  night,  as  it  were  by 
stealth,  to  hold  the  convention." 

Gratified  by  the  favourably  reply  to  his  momentous  question, 
the  king  speedily  visited  Oxford.  He  evidently  had  an  interest 
in  gaining  favour  with  the  scholars ;  for,  in  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  he  declared  himself  "  Head  of  the  Church,"  and 
again  sent  to  take  the  sense  of  the  University.  The  present 
question  met  with  less  opposition  than  the  former.  The  princi- 
ples of  Luther  had  long  been  favourably  received  among  the  ma- 
jority of  students  of  all  classes.  Thirty  doctors  were  assigned 
to  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  case,  and  they  promptly  re- 
turned an  answer  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  king's  desire. 

An 

•  These  Lectures  were  received  with  so  much  zealous  approbation,  that 
the  Regent  Masters  prefcrrefl  a  supplication  that  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  rea4  abuic  lialf  an  hour,  iu  order  that  tiiey  migiit  have  time  to  be  present. 
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An  examinatidn  then  took  place  of  the  vhole  Univei-siiy,  maa 
by  raan,  and  the  decision  of  the  thirty  doctors  was  popularly 
ratified. 

But  the  intentions  of  Henry,  in  regard  to  the  spoliation  of  the 
chnrch,  were  soon  perceived  by  the  members  of  the  University, 
and  the  docility  of  their  acquiescence  was  naturally  at  an  end. 
So  deep,  though  politically  moderate,  was  the  sentiment  of  re- 
pugnance evinced  on  Several  occasions,  that  a  bishop  publicly 
asserted,  in  a  meeting  of  Parliament,  "  that  the  Universities' 
were  much  decayed  of  late,  wherein  all  things  were  carried  by 
young  men,  whose  judgments  were  not  to  he  relied  on.'* 

The  University  now  presented  a  dreary  spectacle.  Pestilence 
did  much  in  driving  the  scholars  from  their  studies;  but  an 
anticipation  of  the  calamities  to  which  the  church  would  be  sub- 
jected did  more.  Of  the  students  who  remained  a  great  portion 
applied  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  some  to  civil  offices,  or  me- 
chanical employs.  But  this  residue  was  small.  "  Of  the  incep- 
lors,"  according  to  Peshall,  "  in  the  year  1546,  there  occur  only 
ten  in  arts,  and  three  in  divinity  and  law;  whence  the  Univer- 
sity held  not  a  convocation  from  February  to  September,  nor 
afforded  clergy  enough  for  the  care  of  the  churches.'* 

Although  the  interests  of  Oxford,  as  a  learned  seminar}',  were 
for  a  time  injured  by  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  ecclesiastical 
function,  yet  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  the  pursuits  of 
literatnre  were  first  conducted  into  proper  channels  during  thh 
splendid  but  violent  reign.  The  University  was  likewise  enriched 
by  private  patronage  of  the  most  munificent  description.  Besides 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  foundation,  since  called  Christ  Church,  there 
were  founded  in  the  lime  of  Henry  VIII.  the  two  noble  colleges 
termed  Brazen-nose  and  Corpivs  Ciiristi. 

As  some  atonement  for  the  havoc  made  in  religious  Iiouses, 
(in  conjunctioii  with  other  motives  partaking  more  of  policy  than 
lelribulion,)  this  king  erected  bishop's  sees  on  the  ruin  of  seve- 
ral of  the  most  opulent  monasteries,  and  appropriated  their  re- 
venues to  the  maintenance  of  tlie  new  prelates.    Among  the 

spoliated 
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spoliated  edifices  so  recompensed  was  the  Abbey  of  Osccney, 
coiili^iious  to  Oxford,  which,  in  1542,  was  converted  into  a 
cailiedral  church,  and  the  county  of  Oxford  was  made  a  diocese.* 
When  Henry  matured  the  foundation  of  Cardinal  Wolsty,  and  un- 
dertook the  patronage  of  the  College,  on  which  he  was  desirous 
of  beslowing  his  own  title,  he  translated  the  cathedral  church 
from  Osceney  thither;  and  from  this  period  only  it  is  obvious  that 
Oxford  is  strictly  entitled  to  the  name  of  city. 

The  blow  anticip.'tcd  by  the  churchmen  fell  with  overwhelming 
weight  in  the  rcigu  of  Edward  VI.  The  first  act  of  Edward's 
couusellors  (for  to  them  must  be  attributed  the  most  important 
actions  o|"  'lis  roign)  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  University 
statutes,  sinre  it  directed  tiiat  "  no  gownsmen  should  concern 
then'selves  at  the  election  of  any  president,  fellow,  or  scholar,  or 
do  any  thing  to  oppose  the  visitation  now  ordered  by  the  king." 

This  threatened  visita(ion  shortly  took  place,  and  the  state  of 
the  Oxouians  was  found  to  be  so  far  from  prosperous,  that  the 
visitors,  atone  time,  entertained  an  intention  of  reducing  all  the 
colleges  into  one,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  their  revenues. 
But  tills  intention  they  were  persuaded  to  abandon,  as  it  was 
understood  that  the  king  had  determined  to  restore  to  the  Uni- 
versity several  rectories  and  estates  lately  taken  from  them. 
Tiiey,  however,  entirely  clianijed  the  form  of  University  govern- 
ment, and  gave  the  name  of  Edward's  Statutes  to  the  new  code 
which  they  fabricated,  a  code  that  remained  in  force  until  Arch- 
bishop Liiud  introduced  a  better  model. 

The  delegates  of  Edward's  authority  evinced  a  violence  of 
temper  by  no  means  likely  to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of 
religion,  or  to  recommond  the  opinions  of  their  superiors  among 
the  judicious  and  liberal.  They  either  directed  or  permitted  the 
college  libraries  to  be  plundered;  and  many  rare  manuscripts 
which  (If  we  may  believe  Wood)  contained  no  hint  of  supersti- 
tious 

•  Tlie  former  rooms  of  tlie  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Osceney  were  nuw'inha- 
bited  by  prebendaries  and  seculars.  The  Bishop  resided  in  Gloucester  (now 
Worcester)  College.  ^ 
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tioHS  doctrines  they  consigned  to  the  flamcSj,  merely  because 
they  had  been  composed  by  the  votaries  of  the  "  old  learning."* 

Indignant  at  this  treatment  the  chief  of  the  students  abandoned 
the  University.  The  schools  now  possessed  but  sixteen  deter- 
ming  bachelors;  and,  though  1010  names  apiuared  on  the  books, 
much  the  larger  portion  had  quitted  Oxford  for  ever. 

The  violence  of  Edward's  advisers  and  delegates  was  as  im- 
politic as  it  was  illiberal;  for  they  ought  to  have  lorcs-een  the  dan- 
ger of  a  change  in  court-sentiments,  and  should  luivc  endeavoured 
to  convince  by  argument  rather  than  to  teuify  by  injunction, 
lest  they  should  only  be  collecting  faggots  for  thtir  own  deslruc- 
-tion. 

Shortly  after  Mary  succeeded  to  the  Crown  she  abrogated  tlic 
oaths  which  had  been  lately  administered  concerning  the  rejection 
of  the  Pope's  authority.  Many  academics  now  returned,  and 
the  members  of  Magdalen  College  had  the  "  queen's  command 
to  resume  their  studies  where  the  professors  of  His  Holiness 
should  not  long  suffer  the  grievous  injuries  they  bad  endured."  f 

Another  visitation  now  took  place,  under  the  direction  of  Gar- 
diner, Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  man  so  much  inclined  by  temper 
and  religious  persuasions  to  harsh  measures,  that,  assuredly,  it 
■was  injudicious  to  treat  his  delegates  with  disdain,  or  to  furnish 
him  with  the  resemblance  of  an  excuse  for  resorting  to  acts  of 
violence.  An  ill-judging,  or  intemperate  friend  is  well  known  to 
he  virtually  the  worst  of  foes.  Instead  of  displaying  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Reformer's  tenets  by  a  mild  and  dignified  air  of 
conscious  truth,  one  of  the  students,  hostile  to  the  court-delegates, 
sualched  the  host  out  of  the  pyx  at  evening  prayer,  rent  it  with 

his 

♦  More  tlian  a  waggon  load  of  manuscripts  were  taken  from  IMcrtoii  Col- 
lege, mast  of  which  treated  of  Divinity,  Astroiioiuy,  and  MaUifematics, 
mill  were  written  by  mfnibers  of  that  Society.  Tlie  greater  pjirt  of  these 
were  destroyed,  but  many  were  preserved  by  a  Dutch  booiiseller,  resident 
in  St.  Mary's,  and  are  ytt  extant  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
t  Reg.  CoU.  Wagd.  Stc. 
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tiis  linnds,  and  trampled  on  it  witli  liis  ft et ;  and  another,  openly 
in  Magdalen  choir,  forced  the  censer  from  the  hands  of  the  person 
who  was  abont  to  offer  incense. 

A  melancholy  scene  now  took  place  in  Oxford.  Arclihishop 
Cranmcr,  with  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Worccsltr,  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  Avere  referred  thither,  for  the  allcdgcd  purpose  of  en- 
tering; into  a  disputation  with  the  University.  The  result  of  th« 
conliovtrsy  niii:lit  be  easily  anticipated.  The  court  knew  thai 
tlie  hishops  would  prove  inflexible,  and  the  friends  of  the  ac- 
cused were  well  aware  that  no  preponderance  of  argument  could 
prevent  their  condemnation.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to  the  repute 
of  the  Romish  party  that  the  University-disputants  should  be 
men  of  controversial  ability.  So  barren  was  Oxford  at  this  time 
of  persons  skilled  in  the  "  old  learning,"  that  Bishop  Gardiner 
deemed  it  prudent  to  request  aid  from  the  sister- University  of 
Cambridg-e.  In  after-ages  of  a  brii,^hter  character  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  has  felt  cause  to  be  proud  of  this  penury  of  super- 
stitious talent.  After  several  meetings  in  St.  Mary's  chaptl  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Worcester  were  excommunicated  and  con- 
demned. Their  execution,  in  tlie  highway  at  the  front  of  Baliol 
College,  soon  took  place.  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  reserved 
for  a  more  tedious  fate  ;  for  it  seems  that  the  prosecutors,  in  their 
eagerness,  had  hitherto  overlooked  the  necessity  of  the  Pope's 
concurrence. 

Nearly  five  months  elapsed  before  an  interchange  with  His 
Holiness  could  take  place.  When  the  messenger  returned  from 
Rome  Cranmcr's  suflierings  drew  to  their  close;  but  tlio  barbarous 
spirit  of  the  times  caused  his  last  hours  to  be  of  the  most  afflicting 
nature.  He  was  taken  before  Bishops  Bonner  and  Thilby  at 
Christ  church  cathedral,  who  caused  him,  with  cruel  mockery,  to 
be  clad  in  pontifical  robes  made  of  canvas ;  and  Ihcy  placed  a 
mimic  crosier  in  his  hand,  and  mitre  on  his  head.  He  was  then 
stripped,  with  much  formality,  of  these  tokens  of  former  dignity, 
and  ordered  to  prepare  for  the  stake.      It  was   intended  that  a 

scruiQu 
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sermon  should  be  preached  on  the  spot  of  his  last  agony,  but 
the  day  proved  wet  and  stormy,  and  Ihe  sermon  was  therefore 
preached  in  St.  Mary'*  church.  Ju  this  sa^^^'cd  j>i;ice  he  repeated 
his  firm  belictiu  what  he  professed,  and  tspecialiy  "  recanted 
that  to  which  he  had  before  put  his  hand."  He  then  endeavoured 
to  say  more ;  but,  accordiag-  to  the  liistorians  of  the  era,  the 
chief  persons  present  cried,  "  Stop  the  Heretic's  moaUi,  and  take 
him  away!"  on  Y.hich  tlie  officers  pulled  him  down,  and  led  him 
to  the  stake.  He  surrendered  his  breath  on  the  same  spot  with 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Worcester,  the  centre  of  the  highway 
in  the  front  of  Baliol  College. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  thai;  several  persons  of  consideration 
were  sent  by  the  court  to  be  present  at  the  execution,yor/fcr/  that 
any  tumult  should  arise  amoyig  the  citizens  of  Oxford,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  archbishop's  dea*h. 

According  to  Wood  (a  writer  by  no  means  inclined  to  throw  un- 
necessary obloquy  on  a  Roman  Catholic  pcrio-l)  the  (Jnivprsity 
■was  in  a  drooping  stale  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  "  The  in- 
genious arts  were  held  in  contempt !  The  divinity  school  was 
seldom  opened,  and  the  stipend  of  Queen  Margaret's  lecture  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  repairing  the  schools.  For  sermons,  was 
scarcely  one  in  a  month.  Public  lecturers,  through  idleness,  or 
insufficiency,  seldom  performed  their  offices.  The  Greek  tongue 
fell  into  its  old  decay  ;  and,  in  general,  was  such  a  contempt  of 
learning  and  disuse,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of,  or  was  a 
way  left  to,  the  miserable  arts.  For  six  years  there  v/ere  only 
tliree  inceptors  in  divinity,  eleven  in  civil  law,  in  physic  six. — 
Masters  of  Arts  one  year  but  eighteen,  another  nineteen,  another 
twenly-fivc,  and  another  twenty-seven." 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  some  learned  men  were  produced  by  Ox- 
ford at  this  period,  and  the  queen  (except  as  to  peculiarity  of  reli- 
gious tenet)  treated  the  interests  of  the  University  with  undevi- 
ating  consideration. 

A  brighter  era  succeeded.      Tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth  restored 

confidence 
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confidence  to  all  classes ;  and  the  queen  was  too  lliorou^fhly  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  the  well-being  of  a 
^tate  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  seminaries  of  tlie  icirned. 

The  equanimity  of  this  sovereign  was  evident  in  the  delibera- 
tion with  which  she  effected  a  change  in  the  cstublishmout  of 
the  Univei-sity.  The  rai^e  of  parly  was  high,  and  seveiai  letters 
were- sent  from  the  Protestants  in  Oxford,  requesting  the  inter- 
ference of  tlie  queen ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  twelvemonth  after 
her  inauguration  that  she  delegated  persons  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  different  colleges;  and  these  she  required  "  to  UKft 
all  tenderness  up<vi  the  occasion."  The  objectionable  individuals 
were  then  deprivwd  of  place,  or  induced  to  resign.  Only  two 
(the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  warden  of  Merton,)  were  ia- 
clined  to  disallow  the  power  of  the  delegates ;  and  these  were 
imprisoned  with  lenity;  the  latterbeing  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
queen  herself  at  Hampton  Court. 

But  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  frequent  changes  in  religion, 
and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  ecclesiastical  provision  for  stu- 
dents, was  not  to  be  quickly  overcome.  In  the  year  1560,  not 
one  person  performed  theological  exercises  in  the  schools,  and 
only  one  in  civil  law,  and  three  in  physic.  In  the  same  year  no 
divine,  legist,  or  physician,  stood  for  his  degree.  When  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1-563,  issued  an  edict  declaratory  of  certain  regu- 
lations concerning  the  delivery  of  sermons,  there  were  only  three 
University  preachers  in  Oxford ;  and  two  of  these  shortly  after 
retiring,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  any  accidental  declaimer  who 
offered.  Even  laymen  were  not  precluded.  Mr.  Taverner  of 
Wood-Eaton  (sheriff' of  Oxfordshire)  out  of  charily  mounted  the 
pulpit,  w  ith  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  golden  chain  of  office 
around  his  neck.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  sermon 
which  he  presumed  to  address  to  academics,  and  to  which  the 
academics  of  that  diiy  condescejided  to  listen : — "  Arriving  at 
the  Mount  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the  .stony  stage  where  I  now  stand, 
I  have  brought  yon  some  fine  biscuits,  baked  in  the  oven  of  cha- 

ritv. 
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rity,  carefully  conserved  for  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the 
sparrows  of  the  spirit,  and  the  sweet  swallows  of  salvation."  * 

Very  few  years  elapsed  before  the  general  serenity  of  the  king- 
dom allowed  leisure  for  study ;  and  araong  the  first  proofs  of  a 
moderate  clemency  in  ecclesiastical  government  may  be  noticed 
the  flourisliing  condition  of  tlie  Uiiiversity,  In  1566,  the  queen 
■visited  Oxford  ;  and  the  magnificence  with  which  she  was  received, 
and  the  speeches  delivered,  and  dramatic  pieces  performed,  shew 
at  once  the  ufHuence  and  talent  of  the  respective  collegiate  esta- 
blishments. 

In  the  1 3th  of  Elizabeth  was  passed  "  au  Act  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  two  Universities.^'  Disgusted  with  the  superstitioa 
of  the  Romish  church,  the  temper  of  the  University  now  ran  into 
an  opposite  extreme.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  their  cliancellor, 
■was  addicted  to  Calvinism,  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  first 
secretary  of  state,  was  notoriously  a  partizan  of  the  Cathari,  or 
Puritans.  This  latter  personage  instituted  a  tiioological  lecture 
to  be  read  three  times  a  week.  Under  such  patronage  a  secta- 
rian spirit  unavoidably  gained  ground ;  yet  the  eminent  scholars 
in  almost  every  liberal  branch  produced  by  Oxford  at  this  junc- 
ture arc  sufficient  voucliers  for  the  thriving  state  of  rational  and 
manly  learning. 

The  city  was  often  visited  by  pestilence  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. In  the  year  1577,  occurred  that  fearful  calamity  termed 
the  Black  Assize.  While  the  court  sat  on  the  trial  of  a  Popish 
bookseller,  accused  of  circulating  offensive  pamphlets,  a  sudden 
sickness  seized  nearly  the  whole  of  the  persons  present;  and, 
■within  forty  hours,  upwards  of  300  died,  among  whom  were  the 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county, 
several  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  chief  of  tiie  jurors.  Th» 
effect  of  the  earthquake,  in  1580,  was  severely  felt  at  Oxford. 
The  inhabitants  quitted  their  houses,  iu  excessive  terror.     "  The 

very 

*  This  sentence  alone  must  be  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  the  foundation  of  the 
civil  war  vv.is  laid  long  before  the  ill-fated  Charles  assumed  the  sceptre. 
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very  sparrows  tliat  liad  betaken  themselves  to  roofs  of  the  dwell- 
ings for  shelter,"  says  one  writer,  "  suddenly  fly  oi:t;  the  birds 
of  the  air  settle  on  the  ground,  and  the  oxen  low."  Not  any 
accident  of  consequence  was,  however,  attendant  on  this  emo- 
tion. 

Queen  Elizabeth  favoured  Oxford  with  a  second  visit  in  1G92. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  those  religious  differences  of  which 
we  have  noticed  the  coinmencement,  assumed  a  more  formidable 
aspect.  The  Papists  and  Puritans,  under  various  deceptive  mo- 
difications, treated  each  other  with  the  most  bitter  and  open 
rancour.  This  hostility  was  the  more  dangerous  to  the  state  at 
large,  as  the  students  were  now  extremely  numerous ;  and  let- 
ters were  so  widely  disseminated,  that  the  insinuations  of  the 
respective  parlies  found  reception  in  the  most  remote  corners  of 
the  kingdom.  The  ardour  with  which  the  controversy  was 
maintained  undoubtedly  led  to  a  depth  of  literary  research ;  but 
still  it  caused  a  concentriilion  of  inquiry  injurious  to  the  solid  in- 
terests of  learning.  Sir  Henry  Savile,  in  the  preamble  of  the  deed 
by  which  he  annexes  a  salai-y  to  the  mathematical  and  astronomical 
professorships  in  Oxford,  says  that  geometry  was  almost  totally 
abandoned  and  unknown. 

King  James  resided  at  Oxford  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the 
plague  which  raged  so  fatally  at  Loudon;  but  the  disorder  was 
unhappily  conveyed  tg  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  broke  forth 
with  such  violence,  that  the  scholars  fled,  and  the  citizens  shut 
their  shops  in  dismay,  "  Not  a  living  creature,"  says  Ayliffe, 
"  be^.•ides  nurses  and  corpse-bearers  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
which  were  covered  with  grass  even  in  the  market-place."  King 
James  I.  empowered  the  University  to  send  two  representatives 
to  Parliament.  The  number  on  the  books,  in  the  year  1609,  was 
2-25  K 

The  plague  still  prevailing  in  London,  Charles  I.  held  a  Par- 
liament at  Oxford  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  This  short 
visit  was  only  the  precursor  of  a  longer  residence.  The  evils 
which  had  been  so  long  in   embryo  now  burst  fortli^  and  it  "•■*>s 

Vol.  XU.  H  found 
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found  that  the  sworil  mu&l  finally  settle  tlie  theological  dispute* 
in  which  the  nation  was  p'unp:c(J.  The  members  of  llie  University, 
who  liad  been  seen  s.t  lamentably  divided  among  themselves  when 
public  tranquillity  allowed  time  for  recondite  speculation,  now 
proved  that  the  principle  was  correct,  though  the  imagination  had 
been  deluded.  They  were  unanifnous  in  professions  of  loyalty, 
and  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  assertions  by  presenting  the 
whole  of  their  plate  to  he  melted  for  the  king's  use,  on  the  oc- 
cunence  of  his  first  pressing  exigency  *.  When  Charles  found 
it  expedient  to  retire  from  I.ondon  he  chose  Oxford  for  his  place 
of  abode;  and  in  this  city  the  chief  of  the  royal  family  resided 
until  their  fortunes  grew  entirely  desperate,  and  they  were  obliired 
to  separate,  never  all  to  meet  again  on  earth.  The  king  had 
apartments  prepared  for  him  at  Christ  Church,  and  the  Queen 
at  Merton,  between  which  colleges  a  private  way  was  now  opened 
for  tlieir  accommodation  through  one  of  the  canon's  gardens.  Iii 
the  hall  of  Christ  Church  Uie  king  collected  the  fragments  of  his 
Parliament,  and  optiied  the  momentous  business  of  the  season  with 
a  manly  and  judicious  speech.  The  lords  afterwards  held  their 
meetings,  in  the  upper  schools,  and  t'.ie  commons  assembled  in  the 
eonvocation  house. 

Terrified  by  the  increasing  danger,  the  f[ueen  was,  at  length, 
advised  to  quit  her  jo^ral  consort,  and  to  seek  security  in  the  city 
of  Exeter  durinir  that  season  of  maternal  difiiculty  and  weakness 
which  was  close  at  hajid.  Tiie  whole  melancholy  winter  of  1646 
was  passed  by  Charles  within  the  walls  of  Christ  Church ;  and 
f  om  that  college,  now  doubly  honoured  in.  aflbrding  a  sanctuary 
to  the  misfortunes  of  a  prince  whom  it  had  hospitably  entertained 
in  a  prosperous  season,  he  wrote  the  memorable  letter  to  Lord 
Dlgby,  in  which  he  said  that,/*  if  be  could  not  live  as  a  king,  he 
would  at  least  die  as  a  gentleman  I" 

Although  effectual  measures  had  been  taken  to  fortify  the  city 
of  Oxford,  Charles  deemed  it  prudent  to  accede  to  the  desire  of 

the 

•  At  a  subsequent  period  tlie  Uuiver»itjr,  likewise,  askiaed  llie  kiug  with  the 
J»wix)f  aboTC  10,CQ0l.  in  monej. 
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the  opposite  faction,  when  lie  sank  personally  in  their  power,  and 
issued  ortltis  for  its  peaceable  surrender.  The  possession  of  Ox- 
ford was  a  gratifying'  circumstance  to  the  sectarian  party.  Their 
hands  were  eager  to  rend  tlie  vestments  of  the  clmrch,  and  to 
deface  the  monuments  of  art  collected  by  the  united  elegance  of 
taste  and  well-meaning  piety  of  many  ages.  A  visitation  was 
speedily  ordircd  by  the  "  Parliament,"  and  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Cliaiuellor  of  the  University,  degraded  himself  by  con- 
senting to  act  in  unison  with  these  ignorant  and  fanatical  dele- 
gates. The  commissioners  soon  commenced  action,  and  set  them- 
selves to  work  in  rcforminf^  the  discipline,  and  correcting  the  er- 
roncous  doctrines,  of  the  University,  by  the  rule  of  the  covenant! 
Some  parlisaiis  they  found,  but  those  chiefly  of  an  inferior  class, 
while  the  great  body  of  the  University  met  in  convocation,  and 
passed  a  public  act  and  declaration  against  the  proffered  opinions, 
"  An  act,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  which  must  remain  to  the 
■world's  end  as  a  monument  of  the  learning,  courage,  and  loyalty^ 
of  this  excellent  place." 

Such  scenes  now  ensued  as  might  be  expected  from  the  religious 
intoxication  of  vulgar  minds.  An  ordinance,  as  it  was  called, 
was  passed  for  the  sale  of  "  dean  and  chapter  lands ;"  the  visi- 
tors placed  violent  sectarians  in  the  offices  of  the  divines  who 
refused  to  accede  to  their  proposals ;  and  the  more  strenuous  of 
the  elect  among  the  soldiery  broke  all  the  painted  winc^ows  tg 
which  they  could  gain  access,  and  mutilated  the  most  striking piece» 
•f  emblematical  sculpture  *. 

H  3  During 

*  Cromwell  was,  liihi'^clf,  not  insensible  to  the  influence  of  tlie  arts,  and 
would,  probably,  have  prevented  the  hnvoc  which  took  place  among  pictures 
and  carvings,  if  the  vulgar  bigotry  of  his  faction  liad  not  rendered  the  sacri- 
fice necessary.  His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  cartoons  proves  that  he  did  not 
look  with  coldness  on  the  art  of  painting,  and  Warton  mentions  an  anecdote, 
respecting  the  pillage  of  the  University,  that  evinces  his  love  of  music.  The 
•rgan  of  iMagd;ilen  chapel  was  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  its  lonesj  and  when 
it  WAS  pulled  down  as  a  diabolical  agent  of  superstition  he  caused  it  lo  be  re- 
moved to  Hampton  Court,  aod  there  preserved  for  ki»  particular  aniuiement 
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Diuuif;  Ihe  periods  in  M'hich  tlie  Purliument,  the  array,  and  a 
bold  individual,  under  the  title  of  Protector,  successively  ruled 
the  country,  Oxford  was,  by  no  means,  scantily  supplied  with 
nominal  students  ;  but  classical  learning  experienced  an  entire 
stagnation.  Tiie  candidates  for  holy  orders  were  not  now  exa- 
mined concerning  their  progress  in  Greek  and  Roman  erudition; 
their  advance  in  grace  was  the  only  subject  of  enquiry.  The 
people  appointed  to  investigate  their  pretensions  were  termed 
tryers,  and  were  chiefly  laymen,  though  some  were  ecclesiastics 
of  the  Independent  and  Presbyterian  persuasions.  In  the  year 
1 6-30,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  elected  chancellor. 

Yet,  amidst  this  melancholy  scene  of  ignorance  and  enthu- 
siasm, genuine  talent  still  inhabited  the  more  shady  recesses  of 
the  University.  A  few  men  of  sedate  mind,  whose  judgment  had 
escaped  injury  fi-om  the  delusive  inlluence  of  the  vortex  in  which 
they  dwelt,  held  periodical  conferences  for  the  communication  of 
discoveries  in  physics  and  geometry.  Among  these  the  name  of 
Wilkins,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chtster,  wlio  had  married  Crom- 
well's sister,  shines  with  eminent  lustre.  In  the  meetings  thus 
privily  held  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  the 
pen  would  be  indeed  lavisli  which  beStowed  exaggerated  com- 
mendation on  the  founders  of  that  useful  and  honourable  institQ- 
tiou. 

Waller  the  poet  always  asserted  that  Cromwell  himself  was  not 
svp  illiterate  as  the  major  part  of  his  faction  ;  and  Neale,  the  His- 
torian of  the  Puritans,  mentions  the  circumstance  of  his  giving 
^  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  divinity  professor  at  Oxford  as  a 
proof  of  his  wish  to  encourage  learning.  He,  likewise,  presented 
,  some  Greek  manuscripts  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

0,^ 

■J^his  organ,  on  the  Restoration,  was  regained  by  the  college,  and  was  not 
finally  removed  till  within  these  last  thirt}'  years,  when  a  new  one  was  pre- 
dated by  a  former  member.  Ciialmers,  likewise,  observes  that  *'  on  one 
occasion  when  at  Oxford  Cromwell  restored  a  young  gentleman  of  Christ 
Church  to  his  student's  place,  who  had  been  ejected  by  the  parliamejitnrjf 
Visitors,  merely  in  consequence  of  hearvi^  him  sing." 
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On  the  Restoration,  the  University  was  replaced,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  on  its  former  basis.  The  "  dean  and  chapter"  lands 
were  returned  to  tlie  legitimate  proprietors;  and  most  of  those 
persons  wlio  had  been  unjustly  expelled  by  the  sectarian  committee 
were  restorcnl  to  their  respective  collegiate  stations.  When  once 
the  leaders  of  the  fanatical  party  were  removed  the  remainder 
easily  acceded  to  the  w  holesome  customs  of  ancient  order.  "After 
several  tyrannical  governments,"  says  Clarendon  (whose  warmth, 
when  speaking  on  a  subject  connected  with  learning,  must  bs 
pardoned,)  "  mutually  succeeded  each  other,  and,  with  the  same 
malice  and  perverseness,  endeavoured  to  extinguish  all  good 
literature  and  allegiance,  Oxford  yielded  a  harvest  of  extraordi- 
nary good  and  sound  knowledge-,  in  all  parts  of  learning ;  and 
many  who  were  wickedly  introduced  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  good  learning  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  had  in- 
clination to  that  duty  and  obedience  they  had  never  been  taught." 
The  names  of  the  aide  and  honourable  men  who  matured  their 
studies  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  would  form  the  beet 
comment  on  Lord  Clarendon's  text. 

In  the  year  1681,  Charles  II.  summoned  a  Parliament  at  Ox- 
ford, the  meeting  of  which  was  attended  with  many  boisterous 
circumstances.  Party-spirit  now  prevailed  to  a  high  degree.  The 
popular  faction  atJ'ecled  to  dread  some  secret  machinations  among 
the  Papists ;  and  their  Uadors  entered  Oxford  attended  by  large 
trains  of  servants  and  partisans  to  act  as  guards.  Numerous 
bands  of  soldiery  were  ranged  round  the  royal  quarters;  and,  on 
the  whole,  according  to  Upmr,  the  assembly  rather  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tumultuous  Polish  diet,  than  of  a  regular  English 
Parliament. 

This  scene  of  turbulence  was  shortly  followed  by  others  of  a 
more  important  nature.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  spirit  of 
religious  faction  again  broke  forth.  The  modification  was  altered, 
but  the  temper  was  the  same.  No  attempt  of  this  infatuated 
monarch  to  subvert  the  religious  establishment  of  the  country  has 
H  3  move 
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more  forcibly  attracted  the  notice  of  historians  than  his  illegal  ih- 
terference  witli  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Not  long  after  James  ascended  the  throne,  the  president  of 
Magdalen  College  (well  known  to  be  one  of  the  richest  i'ounda- 
tions  in  Europe)  died  ;  and  the  king,  relying  on  a  profession 
of  passive  obedience  lately  made  by  the  Universitv,  transmitted 
a.  command  for  the  election  of  a  person  named  Farmer,  to  the 
vacant  office.  This  Farmer  was  a  man  guilty  of  the  most  de- 
grading vices,  and  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  humbly  requested  his 
majesty  either  to  leave  them  the  freedom  of  choice  ordained  by 
their  statutes,  or  to  nouiinate  a  more  suitable  character.  The 
king  was  either  too  busy,  or  too  disdainful,  to  make  a  reply; 
and,  when  the  day  o(  election  arrived,  the  fellows,  without  hesi» 
tation,  chose  for  president,  Dr.  Hough,  a  man  of  virtue,  firm- 
ness, and  correct  understanding.  Enraged  by  this  conduct,  James 
sent  down  an  inferior  ecclesiastical  commission,  the  persons  en- 
trusted with  which  consented  to  withdraw  Farmer  from  all  pre-f 
tensions,  but  presented  a  mandate  in  favour  of  Parker,  recently 
created  Bishop  of  Oxford,  a  man  likewise  of  olfensive  character, 
but  who,  like  the  former  candidate,  was  ready  to  embrace  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  without  scruple.  The  fortitude  of  the  collegiates 
rose  progressi\ely  with  the  increase  of  danger.  They  respect- 
fully stated  their  resolution  to  abide  by  the  tenor  of  their  statutes; 
but  mentioned  their  tried  and  well-known  loyalty  as  a  proof  of 
their  readiness  to  adhere  to  the  Crown  under  all  lawful  circum-!^ 
stances. 

The  unquestionable  justice  of  tlieir  cause,  and  the  mild  charac- 
ter of  their  representations,  availed  little  with  the  ill-advised 
king.  He  viewed  the  aft'aii-  in  so  serious  a  light,  that  he  visited 
Oxford  in  person,  and  commanded  the  fellows  of  the  refractory 
college  to  appear  before  him  at  Christ  Church.  After  an  angry 
meeting  with  them  in  that  place  *,  and  several  subsequent  en- 
deavours 

*  In   token  of  their  submissive  disposition  on  points  with  whicli  law  and 
•onscience  did  not  interfere,  the  fellows  all  reverently  knelt  before  his  ma- 
jesty J 
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.^eavours  equally  violent  to  reduce  them  to  altject  obedience,  the 
president  and  all  the  fellows,  except  two,  were  forcibly  expelled 
-the  college.  A  blended  sentiment  of  terror  and  detestation  was 
created  by  this  conduct  among  all  the  friends  of  cool  reason  and 
upright  government;  a:id,  in  the  year  1G88,  when  James  was 
alarmed  in  his  turn  by  those  preparations  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
which  led  to  an  eoM.iialile  and  p<rmanent  airanyement  of  national 
affairs,  one  of  his  Gist  sleps  towards  a  tardy  retribution,  was  a 
reinstatement  of  the  expelled  president  and  icllows  of  31agdalen. 

We  have  intentionally  passed  over  several  circumstances  of 
some  interest,  unconjiected  with  the  general  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  learned  cstaLlishment,  during  the  periods  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Revolution,  persuaded  that  the  detail  would 
prove  more  acceptable  under  the  heads  of  the  different  colleges  at 
-  which  the  transactions  took  place.  Influenced  by  the  same  cha- 
racter of  consideration,  we  refer  the  succeeding  annals  of  Oxford 
entirely  to  those  pages. 

The  statutes  under  which  the  Uiiiversity  of  Oxford  acts  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  received  tlie  royal  approbation  in  tiie  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  legislative  branch,  and  that  by  which  degrees  and  honours  are 
conferred,  consists  of  the  meeting  of  the  vice-chaneelldr,  heads 
of  houses,  and  proctors;  of  the  convocation;  and  the  congregation. 
In  the  meeting  first  mentioned  all  new  statutes,  orders,  and  regu- 
lations, relating  to  the  University  must  originate.  "When  these 
are  appriaved  they  are  passed,  in  order  to  be  ratified,  to  the  house 
H  4  of 

jesty  J  but,  regardless  of  tlitir  humble  posture,  James  is  said  to  have  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  manner  : — "  Ye  have  been  a  stubborn,  turbu- 
lent,  college.  I  have  known  you  to  be  so  these  six  and  twenty  years.  You 
have  affronted  me  in  tliis. — Is  tliis  your  church  of  England  loyalty  ?  One 
would  Wonder  to  find  so  many  chunh  of  England  men  in  such  a  business. 

Uo  home,  and  shew  yourselves  good  members  of  the  churcii  of  England  ! 

Gel  you  gone  !  Know,  I  am  your  king  :  I  will  be  obeyed  ;  and  1  command 
you  to  be  gone  !  Go,  and  admit  the  IJislic)|j  of  Oxon  !  Head  !  Principal ! 
what  d'ye  call  it  ?"  (Here  a  bviiandersaid.  President) — "  1  mean,  President 
of  the  College  !  Let  them  that  refuse  it,  look  to  it  j  they  shall  feel  the  weight 
of  tiieir  sovereign's  disjileajurc." 
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of  convocation,  which  is  formed  by  the  vice-c!iancellor,  proctow, 
and  all  doctors  and  masters  who  have  taken  out  their  regency. 
The  congregation  is  composed  of  the  vice-chancellor ;  the  proc- 
tors, or  their  deputies ;  the  necessary  regents  (doctors  in  di- 
vinity, law,  and  medicine;  or  masters  of  arts  for  the  first  two 
years  following  the  act  after  they  were  admitted  to  their  de- 
grees;) and  the  regents  ad  placitum  (all  resident  doctors;  all 
public  professors  and  lecturers ;  all  heads  of  colleges  and  halls ; 
and,  in  their  absence,  their  deputies;  the  masters  of  the  schools; 
the  public  examiners;  and  deans  and  censors  of  colleges.) 

The  officers  by  wliich  the  University  is  immediately  governed 
are  the  chancellor,  Ihe  high-steward,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  two 
proctors. 

The  chancellor  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the  convoca- 
tion, and  is  usually  chosen  from  tlie  most  distinguished  of  the  an- 
cient nobility.  This  office  was  once  annual ;  and,  at  the  most, 
triennial ;  but,  in  the  loth  century,  an  ecclesiastic,  Russel,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  was  elected  chancellor  for  life ;  and  this  mode 
of  election  afforded  a  precedent  so  desirable  that  it  has  uni- 
formly been  acted  on  in  subsequent  ages.  The  duty  of  the 
chancellor  is,  under  the  king,  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the 
University ;  to  defend  its  liberties ;  to  investigate  its  complaints ; 
to  examine  its  progress  in  wholesome  learning  and  refinement ; 
to  foster  the  eflForts  of  its  genius.  In  a  word,  to  become  its  pro- 
tecting father.  For  these  purposes  he  is  endowed,  with  fnll 
power.  He  has  a  court,  in  which  he  has  the  liberty  of  pre- 
siding, either  in  person,  or  by  deputy,  when  a  scholar  or  privi- 
leged person  is  one  of  the  parties ;  and  the  statutes  of  every  col- 
lege are  so  framed  as  to  render  his  authority  essential  to  its  vital 
principle. 

The  high  steward  is  nominated  by  the  chancellor,  but  cannot 
act  until  he  has  sworn  to  fulfil  his  engagements  before  the  con- 
vocation. His  duty  is  to  assist  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor, 
and  proctors,  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  offices;  and, 
executively  under  the  chancellor,  to  defend  the  privileges  and 
/-  laws 
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laws  of  the  University.  In  the  court,  he  sits,  wlicn  required,  as 
legal  representative  of  the  chancellor,  and  holds  tlie  coiirt-leets 
of  the  University,  cither  by  hinasclf  or  deputy.  This  ofticer 
maintains  his  appointment  for  life,  and  is  generally  a  man  ofillus- 
trions  birth,  and  of  eminent  talent. 

The  vice-chancellor  is  reoommended  by  the  heads  of  houses, 
but  is  nominated  by  the  chancellor,  and  admitted  and  sworn  into 
office  by  the  convocation.  He  is  always  the  head  of  some  col- 
lege, and  is  annually  nominated,  though  the  office  has  of  late 
usually  been  enjoyed  by  the  same  person  for  four  successive 
years.  The  vice-chancellor  superintends  the  due  performance  of 
University  regulations ;  calls  convocations,  congregations,  and 
courts;  licenses  taverns;  expels  delinquents,  &c.  He  chooses 
four  deputies,  termed  pro-vice-chancellors,  one  of  whom  supplies 
his  place  in  the  instance  of  sickness  or  absence. 

The  two  proctors  are  masters  of  arts  of  at  least  four  years* 
standing,  and  not  more  than  ten,  from  their  regency.  They  are 
chosen  from  the  several  colleges  in  turns,  according  to  a  cycle 
made  out  in  the  statutes  granted  by  Charles  I.  The  proctors 
are  elected  by  the  common  suffi-age  of  all  doctors  aud  masters  of 
arts  in  their  respective  colleges.  They  assist  the  vice-chancellor 
in  convocations  and  congregations  ;  see  that  the  scliolastic  exer- 
cises are  duly  performed,  tiie  statutes  observed,  just  weights  and 
measures  kept,  right  habits  worn,  aud  the  public  peace  preserved. 
These  officers  name  four  masters  of  arts  as  pro-proctors,  to  assist 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

Besides  these  University  magistrates  there  is  a  public  orator, 
who  is  chosen  by  the  convocation,  and  must  be  at  least  either  a 
bachelor  of  civil  law,  or  master  of  arts,  and  not  of  the  same 
college  with  the  person  last  elected.  He  writes  letters  and  ad- 
dresses on  public  occasions ;  delivers  an  harangue,  as  organ  of 
the  University,  at  the  reception  of  any  prince,  or  person  of  pe- 
culiar eminence,  and  presents  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of 
arts  to  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred. 

A  Eerier  of  the  Archives,  viho  is  ehctetlhy  the  convocation, 
9  and 
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and  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  and  preserve  the  records  and 
■charters  belonging  to  the  University ;  and,  by  virtue  of  reading 
them  publicly,  to  plead  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  University 
Upon  emergent  occasions. 

A  Registrar,  who  attends  convocations,  congregations,  and 
*ther  meetings;  registers  all  ads  ;  takes  copies  of  letters,  and  of 
all  indentures  which  pass  the  Univerbity  sea!,  or  Ibat  of  the  chan- 
cellor's office.  The  Registrar,  likewise,  collects  and  receives  the 
rents  of  the  University, 

In  addition  to  private  officers  in  each  college  and  hall,  who  seo 
that  due  order  and  discipline  are  preserved,  and  all  the  liberal 
sciences  read  and  taught,  there  are  public  lecturers,  and  profes- 
sors of  the  following  descriptions  :— Divinity,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Civil  Law,  Medicine,  Modern  History,  Botany,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy,  Geometry,  Ancient  History,  Anatomy,  Music, 
Arabic,  Poetry,  Anglo-Saxon,  Common  Law,  and  Chemistry. 

There  are  four  terms  kept  in  the  year;  and  the  degrees  taken 
in  this  University  are  in  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  the  arts.  Re- 
sidence of  sixteen  terms  is  required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  *,  and  of  twelve  terms  from  the  time  of  admission  to  that  de- 
gree for  master  of  arts.  For  some  of  these  latter  terms,  how- 
ever, a  dispensation  is  usually  allowed,  and  a  residence  of  three 
weeks  is  sufficient  to  complete  each  term.  The  degree  of  bachelor 
of  civil  law  is  granted  those  who  have  been  students  five  years. 
Four  years  after  which,  they  may  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  conferred  on  masters 
of  arts  of  four  years'  standing,  and  that  of  doctor  of  divinity  four 
years  after. 

The  exercises  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor 
in  civil  law,  are  these: — The  candidate  must  respond  once  be- 
fore 

*  An  exception  is  made  in  fa%'our  of  the  sons  of  English  peen,  eldest  sons 
of  baronets  and  knights,  or  sons  of  Scutch  and  Irish  peers.  Wlien  these  are 
niatricul.itcd  as  such,  mid  are  not  placed  on  the  foundation  of  any  college,  they 
arc  allowed  to  be  candidates  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  alter  having  completed 
three  years. 
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fore  the  masters  of  the  schools ;  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  re- 
spond unless  lie  has  attended  the  exercise  at  hast  one  day 
during  its  whole  coiiliiinancc.  Tliis  exercise  is  confined  to  the 
classics^  the  rudiments  of  logic,  and  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geo- 
netry.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  must  be 
created  general  sophist  on  the  completion  of  two  years'  standing, 
and  he  most  attend,  at  least  twice,  the  readings  of  the  deter> 
mining  bachelors.  He  is  then  publicly  examined,  which  exami- 
nation cannot  take  phice  before  the  beginning  of  tlie  fourth  year 
from  bis  matriculation  *  ;  and  no  candidate  can  be  examined  un- 
til he  has  responded  btlore  tlie  masters  of  tlie  schools;  nor  unless 
lie  has  been  present  at  tbe  examinations  at  least  two  days  witbiii 
the  two  years  immediately  preceding  tbe  term  of  his  own  exami- 
nation. The  examination  consists  of  the  rudiments  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian religion,  classics,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  pliilosophy,.  the  ele- 
ments of  malbematics,  and  natural  philosophy.  Every  bachelorof 
arts  is  to  determine  in  the  L'  nt  after  he  has  taken  bis  degree. 
This  exercise  should  consist  in  tbe  reading  of  two  Essays  in  Latia 
prose,  but  for  one  of  the  Essays  be  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  a 
composition  in  Latin  verse  on  a  subject  ap[:fto\ed  by  the  roasters 
of  tbe  schools.  Tbere  are  four  public  examiners,  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  tbe  vice-cbancellor  and  the  proctors,  and  must  after- 
•wards  be  approved  by  tbe  convocation.  They  must  be  all  pre- 
sent during  the  examinations,  and  an  examining  master  is  not 
allowed  to  examine  a  candidate  of  tbe  same  college,  or  hall,  to 
ivhich  himself  belongs. 

Tbe  total  number  of  members  on  the  University  books  is  about 
3000.  For  the  reception  of  those  there  are  twenty  colleges,  and 
five  halls,  to  the  description  of  which  we  now  pass. 

ALL 

•  Except  as  to  those  who  are  allowed  to  take  a  degree  at  three  years' 
landing.  Such  may  be  examined  at  the  beginning  ol  tlie  third  year  from 
iheir  niatTicuIatioD. 
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ALL  SOULS'  COLLEGE, 

Was  founded  in  the  year  1437,  by  Henry  Chicliele,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  and  consists  chiefly  of  two  spacious  courts,  one 
entered  from  the  High  Street,  and  the  other  from  llie  paved 
square,  in  which  is  erected  the  Radclitfe  library.  Tiie  front  to- 
wards the  High  Street  is  a  low  irregular  range  of  building, 
■which  retains  but  little  of  its  pristine  symmetry  and  character. 
This  front  was  originally  194  feet  long,  with  two  gateways,  three 
Yery  fine  bay  windows,  and  an  embattlement  to  the  extent  of 
its  whole  length,  with  grotesque  heads  and  spouts.  The  bay 
v?indows  are  now  modernised,  and  the  embattled  character  of  the 
parapet  is  in  one  part  preserved,  and  in  another  destroyed.  The 
tower  over  the  chief  entrance  remains  nearly  untouched  by  any 
devasting  hand  save  that  of  time ;  and  is  a  pleasing,  as  well  as 
venerable,  specimen  of  the  original  architect's  taste.  Two  large 
and  well-sculptured  figures  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  Archbishop 
Chichele  are  placed  in  niches  over  the  doorway. 

But  all  want  of  prepossessing  regularity  and  grandeur  in  the 
front  is  amply  atoned  for  when  the  interior  is  examined.  The 
court  first  entered  from  the  High  Street  is  about  124  feet  in 
length,  and  11  in  breadth,  and  contains  many  features  of  the 
ancient  structure  erected  according  to  the  design  of  Chichele. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  solid,  and  the  buildings  low,  with 
an  embattled  parapet  uniformly  preserved.  The  tower  over  the 
gateway  on  the  south,  and  one  face  of  the  chapel  on  tlie  con- 
trary side,  nearly  unaltered  from  the  plan  of  the  ancient  builder, 
bestow  a  gratifying  air  of  Gothic  solemnity. 

The  great,  or  interior,  quadrangle  increases  in  beauty  as  well 
as  in  dimensions.  This  court  is  172  feet  in  length,  and  155  in 
Tn-eadlh,  and  was  erected  at  different  periods  of  the  last  century, 
in  consequence  of  various  liberal  subscriptions.  The  chapel  and 
hall  occupy  the  southern  side,  and  on  the  north  the  splendid 
library  of  the  college,  consliacted  in  a  correspondent  style  of 

archi- 
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arcliileeture  to  tlie  buildings  directly  oppost-d  to  it,  f^ngrossea 
the  whole  rxtensive  range.  On  the  west  is  a  cloister,  the 
Lreadth  of  the  court,  with  a  gate  of  entrance  in  the  centre.  The 
eastern  divisioQ  contains  the  common  room,  and  u  series  of  other 
handsome  apartments,  surmounted  by  two  lofty  towers.  The 
style  of  this  quadrang^le  is  the  mixed  Gotliic,  a  character  of  ar- 
chitecture which  allowed  room  for  the  excursions  of  creative  taste, 
while  the  choice  of  it  shewed  a  creditable  respect  for  the  man- 
ner of  the  original  builder.  Tiie  interior  court  of  All  Souls  is 
happy  in  poKsessinir  the  uniform  grandeur  of  associated  objects 
so  necessary  to  a  full  display  of  architectural  effect.  The  tower* 
on  the  ei^st,  strengthened  by  graduated  buttresses,  and  declining 
at  the  top  into  lessening  minarets  of  delicate  workmanship,  com- 
pletely (ill  the  eye,  and  engage  the  attention.  On  tiie  two  ad- 
joining sides  the  cluipel  and  the  library  well  support  this  lofty 
uiajesty  of  structure;  and  the  higl)ly-wrought  dome  of  the  Rad- 
clifl'e  library  seems  placed  intentionally  beyond  the  cloister,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle,  to  present  a  back  ground  of 
captivating  magnificence,  while  St.  Mary's  taper  spire,  rich  in 
Gotliic  ornaments,  shoots  above  the  buildings  which  compose  the 
outer  court. 

John  Drnel,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  and  Roger  Keyes,  both 
afterwards  fellows  of  the  college,  were  the  princijial  architects 
employed  in  the  original  building;  and  Hawksmoor  planned  and 
superintended  the  arrangement  of  the  new  quadrangle. 

The  chapel  retains  the  exterior  only  a'i  left  by  the  founder. 
The  superb  decorations  placed  there  by  Chichele  were  chiefly 
jemoved  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  order  of  tlie  high  com- 
missioners appointed  under  that  queen,  who  seem  to  have  en- 
tertained a  truly  puritanical  aversion  to  the  ornaments  of  the 
old  religion.  The  interior  of  the  chapel,  as  it  now  stands,  was 
arranged  by  the  combined  talents  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  and  Dr.  Clarke.  An  eminent  simplicity  and 
sedateness  pervade  the  whole.  The  floor  is  of  black  and  white 
marble.      The  roof  is  divided    into  compartments,   painted   and 

gilded 
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gilded  on  canvas  TFith  a  grateful  sobriety  of  taste.  The  pier* 
on  each  side  are  filled  with  painted  figures  of  diftereril  illustrious 
persons  connected  wiUi  the  college.  The  altar-piece  is  composed 
of  fine  clouded  marble,  over  which  is  an  Assumption  piece  of  the 
founder.  This  picture,  together  wiih  the  ceiling,  the  figures  on 
the  piers,  and  two  vases,  the  bas-relief  of  which  represents  the 
institution  of  tlie  two  sacraments,  was  executed  by  Sir  James 
Thornliill.  In  a  coniparlinent  over  the  communion-table  is  an 
estimable  picture;  a  uoli  me  tavgere  *,  by  Mcngs,  who  painted  it 
at  Rome,  and  parted  with  it  to  the  college  for  three  hundred 
guineas.  The  coloirring  is  extremely  fine,  particularly  that  of 
the  Saviour.  Mingled  amazement,  joy,  and  grief,  are  happily 
contrasted  in  the  face  of  Mary,  to  the  dignity  and  superhuman 
composure  of  Jesus.  The  windows  are  painted  iaCliiaro  scuro, 
by  Lovegrove  of  Marlow,  except  that  on  the  west,  which  was 
performed  by  Eggington.  Each  compartment  of  this  latter  win- 
dow merely  assumes  the  imitation  of  an  unoccupied  Gothic  niche  j 
a  uniformity  which,  perhaps,  will  be  deemed  fatiguing  to  the  eye, 
notwitlistandiiip;  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  artist  to  please  through 
the  medium  of  simplicity. 

The  interior  o(  t/te  hull,  a  room  of  striking  elegance,  was  con- 
structed early  in  the  last  century,  at  the  expense  of  the  society, 
and  of  several  gentlemen  who  had  formerly  been  members.  At 
the  npper  end  is  a  fine  statue  by  Bacon  (for  which  he  received 
450  guineas)  of  Justice  Blackstone,  and  over  the  chimney  is  a 
piece  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  representing  the  Finding  ef  the 
Law,  and  King  Josiah  rending  his  Robe.  The  hall,  likewise, 
contains  the  portraits  of  Colonel  Codrington,  the  founder,  and  Sir 
Nathaniel  Lloyd,  l;y  the  same  painter.  Round  the  room  are 
placed  a  series  of  casts  from  the' antique,  and  busts  of  the  foun- 
der, of  Linacre,  and  of  Leland.  This  latter  bust  may  well  in- 
duce the  spectator  to  pause,  aivd  pay  the  tribute  of  a  sigh.  Le- 
land was  one  of  the  most  laborious  scholars  of  his  era;  and  when 

he 

•  So  called  ill  allusion  to  the  first  words  of  Christ  to  Mary  M.igdaleue  aftt'J 
Jus  resiirrjctiou,  "  Touch  me  not  !' 
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lie  np|ilic<l,  under  tlie  palroiiage  of  Henry  VIII.  to  antiquities  and 
topoi^raphy,  he  had  the  high  merit  of  styling  himself  the  first 
•writer  who  was  anxious  to  impart  the  graces  of  eloquence  to  the 
«leIincatioi)s  connected  with  his  pursuits.  But  when  Henry  (who, 
in  this  rare  instance,  must  be  considered  in  the  liglit  of  a  mu- 
nificent palrnn)  died,  Leiand  became  neglected,  and  his  accom- 
plished mind,  overwhelmed  with  its  own  weight,  when  no  friend- 
ly hand  was  nigh  to  lend  support,  sank  into  ruins.  His  library 
now  evinced  tljc  disorder  of  his  thoughts.  The  volumes  once 
so  methodically  ranged,  and  the  notes  which  had  been  collected 
•with  so  much  care  and  labour,  were  scattered  tumnltuously 
on  the  floor.  He  was  soon  pronounced  unequivocally  insane, 
and  died  in  his  fortieth  year.  The  bust  describes  him  as  meagre, 
shrivelled,  and  pensive.  So  strongly  marked  are  the  lines  of 
premature  old  age,  that  Granger  has  ventured  to  pronounce  the 
bust  auppositilious ;  but  (as  has  been  observed  by  D'Israeli)  wheu 
Mr.  Granger  formed  that  opinion  he  did  not  look  with  the  eye  of  a 
physiognomist.  It  is  the  havoc  of  mind,  and  not  of  age,  that 
stands  expressed  in  tlie  imaged  countenance  of  Leiand  ■*■. 

The  Library  (perhaps  the  largest  room  of  its  kind  in  the  king- 
dom) is  198  feet  in  length,  and  .32x  in  breadth,  with  an  exception  of 
the  centre,  in  which  a  recess  is  formed  fifty-one  feet  and  a  quarter 
from  the  commencement  to  the  termination.  The  height  is  not 
less  than  forty  feet;  and  there  are  two  succeeding  ranges  of 
hook-cases  supported  by  pilasters  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orderSk 
Above  the  gallery,  which  forms  an  access  to  the  upper  range,  are 
vases,  and  busts,  in  bronze,  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  fel- 
lows of  tlie  college,  cast  by  Sir  Henry  Cheere.  Over  the  dooF 
is  a  fine  bust  of  the  founder,  by  Roubilliac ;  and  in  the  area  of 
the  central  recess  is  placed  a  statue  of  Colonel  Codrington. 

To  this  latter  person  the  society  is  indebted  for  the  splendour 
of  the  present  building  in  which  its  books  are  reposited.  Colo- 
nel Codrington  was  born  in   Barbadoes,  but  of  English  parents^ 

and 

*  An  engravjug  frcui  this  bust  is  prefixsd  to  t1<e  Life  of  LeUnd,  publiibe^ 
ill  177  2. 
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and  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  All  Souls,  in  the  year  1689,  Un- 
der the  appointment  of  Kinij  William  he  afterwards  became  Cap- 
tain General  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  the  leeward  Caribbee 
islands  ;  and,  at  his  decease,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  10,0001.  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  library  at  All  Souls,  Oxford; 
and,  also,  to  the  same  college  he  left  a  collection  of  books, 
worth  not  less  than  6,0001.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  laid,  in  1716,  by  Dr.  Young,  the  well-kuown  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts;  but  the  whole  was  not  completed  till  the 
year  1 756.     Tiie  entire  expense  was  12,1011. 5s. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the  library  is  a  tripod,  which  was  found 
at  Corinth ;  and  which  is  considered  unique,  as  it  is  formed  of 
marble,  and  has  some  curious  particularities  in  the  construction 
of  the  pedestal.  An  ante-library,  and  several  subordinate  rooms 
at  the  south-end,  contain  some  interesting  specimens  of  ancient 
coloured  glass,  among  wliich  the  portraits  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  the 
founder  are  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation. 

Henry  Chichel^,  the  founder  of  this  college,  was  born  about 
the  year  1362,  at  Higham-Ferrars,  in  Northamptonshire.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  Winchester  scl.ool,  and  was 
then  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  studied  the  civil 
and  canon  law.  After  enjoying  various  ecclesiastical  preferments 
he  was  noticed  by  Henry  IV,  and  was  employed  by  that  so- 
vereign in  several  negociatioiis  with  the  apostolic  court.  In 
1408,  he  was  presented  by  Pope  Gregory  XII.  to  the  Bisliopric 
of  St.  David's ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  tiie  reign  of  Henry V, 
he  succeeded  lo  the  Arclibisliopric  of  Canterbury,  During  the 
factious  days  which  so  calamitously  marked  the  accession  of  the 
sixth  Henry,  Cliichele  retired  to  his  province,  in  which,  indeed, 
he  found  ample  employment  for  the  extent  of  liis  talent.  The 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe  were  rapidly  spreading  among  the  people, 
and  as  quickly  annihilating  all  respect  for  the  churcli  as  esta- 
blished at  that  period.  The  task  of  Chichele  was  difficult;  but 
he  performed  it  creditably.  As  Arciibishop  of  Canterbury  he 
supported  the  rights  of  the  establishment^  but  never  suffered  the 

passions 
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passions  of  the  man  ki  interfere  with  the  presumed  duties  of  the 
ecclesiastic.  Even  Fox,  the  marly roloinjisf,  is  silent  respecting 
Chichele;  and  the  silence  of  Fox  may  surely  he  supposed  to 
mean  as  much  as  the  commendation  of  any  other  writer.  AVhile 
actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  Itis  province,  Chichele  laid 
the  plan  of  that  College  in  Oxford  which  he  lived  to 
see  matured.  But,  soon  after  t'ue  walls  of  All  Souls  -were 
raised,  he  felt  so  pressini^Iy  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  that  he 
wrote  an  address  to  the  Pope,  in  whicli  he  stated  that  he  was 
"  near  eighty,  iieavy  laden,  infirm,  and  weak,  beyond  measure;" 
and,  therefore,  begged  to  be  relieved  from  that  burthen  of  ec- 
clesiastical duty  which  he  could  no  longer  support,  eiti;er  with 
ease  to  himself,  or  benefit  to  others.  He  ceased,  however,  to 
feel  all  infirmity  before  the  answer  of  the  Pope  could  be  obtained  ; 
and  was  interred,  wilh  much  solemnity,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Can- 
terbury..        » 

In  tlie  charter  of  All  Souls,  which  was  granted  in  1438,  King 
Henry  VI.  at  the  request  of  Chichele,  assumed  the  title  of  foun- 
der, .in  conjunction  with  the  archbishop;  but  the  latter  retained 
all  legislative  power  in  regard  to  the  new  Establishment.  The 
meaning  of  the  name,  by  which  tiie  College  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, may  be  understood  from  the  directions  given  the  So- 
ciety to  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  Ileiiiy  VI.  and  the  archbishop, 
during"  their  lives;  and  for  their  souls  after  their  decease ;  also 
for  the  souls  of  Henry  V.  and  all  the  noblemen  and  other  subjects 
who  had  fallen  in  the  war  with  France  ;*  and,  after  these,  for  the 
souls  of  all  the  faithful  deceased.  The  statutes  framed  by 
Chichele  for  the  regulation  of  his  college  were  modelled  iu  at- 
tention to  those  of  his  great  precursor,  Wykeham.  One  excep- 
tion, however,  ocuuned,  which  has  ltd  to  much  litigation;  in 
the  choice  of  fellows  a  preference  was  always  to  be  given  to  the 
next  of  kin  descended  from  his  two  brotiiers.  The  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  precedence  of  consanguinity,  at  a  period  so  remote  as 
ihe  present,  will  be  readily  perceived,  when  we  observe  that,  in 
Vol.  XII.  I  the 

''Chichele  had  strenuously  advised  Henry  to  uiulcrcakc  the  French  \\:.f. 
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the  year  1765,  the  collateral  desceiidaiits  of  Chichele  were  to  be 
traced  ihrough  nearly  1 200  families  ! 

Among-  the  many  eminent  men,  who  liave  studied  at  All  SouU 
ve  find  the  following:  Archbishop  Sheldon;  Jeremy  Taylor; 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor;  Linacre,  the  first  person  who 
taught  Greek  at  Oxford,  This  celebrated  man  was  first  educated 
at  All  Souls,  and  then  piirsired  his  studies  abroad  until  suf- 
ficiently accomplished  to  assist  in  the  introduction  of  polite  litera- 
ture to  his  own  country.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  Loudon,  and  was  its  first  president.  Leland ; 
Sir  Anthony  Shirley  ;  'I'indal,  the  sceptical  writer,  who  was  prin- 
cipally remarkable  when  at  this  college,  according  to  a  clerical 
biographer,  for  an  extraordinary  appetite.  Dr.  Sydenham,  to 
whom  medical  science  is  so  much  indebted ;  Sir  William  Trum- 
Imll,  the  statesman,  and  friend  of  Pope  ;  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
In  addition  to  the  skill  exercised  by  this  eminent  architect  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior  of  All  Soul's  Chapel,  he  constructed 
a  curious  sun-dial,  still  preserved  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
chapel,  which  "  shews  the  time  to  a  minute,  having  two  half  ray« 
and  one  whole  one  for  every  hour,  and  tlie  minutes  marked  on 
the  sides  of  the  rays,  fifteen  on  each  side  *." — Sir  Nathaniel 
Lloyd;  Sir  William  Blackstone,  whose  commentaries  reflect  such 
distinguished  honour  on  his  memory. 

There  was  long  preserved  a  curious,  though  inconsequential  cus- 
tom in  this  college ;  that  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Mai' 
lard  every  year,  on  the  14th  of  January,  in  remembrance  of  a 
huge  mallard,  or  drake,  found,  according  to  tradition,  in  a  drain 
under  ground,  on  digging  the  foundation  of  the  college.  On  the 
recurrence  of  this  festival  an  ancient  and  humourous  song  was 
regularly  sung.  When  Pointer  wrote  his  Oxoniensis  Acaderaia, 
he  committed  offence  by  insinuating  that  this  immortalized  mal- 
lard was  no  other  tlian  a  goose.     The  insinuation  produced  a  re- 

ply 

•  Many  architectural  drawings  by  Wren  are  preserved  in  the  library  of 
this  college,  from  the  view  of  wliicli  it  is  evident  that  he  revised  his  plans 
with  tcrupuluus  care,  and  made  frequent  alterations  in  his  original  dekigns; 
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ply  Oora  Dr.  Buckler,  replete  with  irresistible  irony  ;  but  Pointer 
met  a  partisan  in  Mr.  Bilsori,  chaplain  of  All  Souls,  who  issued  a 
folio  sheet,  intituled,  "  Proposals  for  printing  by  subscri|»tion 
the  History  of  the  Mallardians;"  with  the  figure  of  a  cat  pre- 
fixed, said  to  have  been  found  starved  in  the  college  library.  The 
festival  has  now  been  for  some  years  discontinued. 

The  society  consists  of  a  warden,  forty  fellows,  two  chaplains, 
and  six  clerks  and  choristers. 


BALLIOL  COLLEGE. 

This  building  has  all  the  unpleasing  irregularity  of  architec- 
tural features  which  arises  from  the  construction  of  additional 
parts,  at  various  periods,  with  a  greater  regard  to  internal  ac- 
commodation than  to  exterior  beauty  of  aspect.  The  founder 
was  John  de  Balliol,  of  Bernard's  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, a  man  of  much  power  in  the  13th  century,  and  a  firm 
friend  to  Henry  III.  during  all  his  contests.  De  Balliol  married 
the  Lady  Dervorgille,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway,  a  Scottish 
baron,  by  Margaret,  eldest  sister  of  the  last  Earl  of  Chester, 
who  was  one  of  the  heirs  to  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  younger 
brother  of  William,  King  of  Scotland.  By  tlii:i  marriage  the 
founder  became  father  of  John  de  Balliol,  the  unfortunate  king  of 
Scotland. 

John  de  Balliol,  the  elder,  possessed  a  love  of  learning  uncom- 
mon with  the  gentry  of  his  era ;  and,  instigated  by  this  honour- 
able propensity,  he  commenced,  so  early  as  the  year  1263,  the 
maintenance  of  sixteen  poor  scholars  of  Oxford.  The  death  of 
this  generous  man  appears  to  have  been  sudden,  since  he  left  no 
Nvritten  document  declarative  of  his  intended  bounty,  but  earn- 
estly recommended  the  scholars  whom  he  had  hitherto  protected 
to  the  permanent  attention  of  his  lady  and  his  executors.  Th6 
former  bounty  of  de  Bnlliol  had  arisen  from  his  personal  estate; 
and  as  tliis  property  passed  away  fi'om  the  hands  of  his  widow, 
I  2  the 
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the  inleiesls  of  the  scholars  rested  on  a  precarious  hasis.  But  the 
charitable  and  religious  feelings  of  the  lady  were  so  ably  called 
ii\to  exercise  by  her  Confessor,  Richard  Slickbury,  a  miiiorite 
friar,  that  she  took  the  future  support  of  her  deceased  Imsbaud's 
students  on  her  own  responsibility.  As  the  fust  step  of  projected 
kindness  she  hired  a  house  on  the  site  of  part  of  the  present  col- 
lege ;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  naeet  with  the  concurrence  of 
De  Balliors  executors  in  her  succeeding  measures  for  giving 
permanency  to  the  establishment.  In  1282,  she  appointed  sta- 
tutes under  her  seal,  which  are  at  present  chietly  interesting  as 
they  shew  tlie  state  of  collegiate  discipline  al  so  early  a  period. 
Among  other  particulars  the  students  were  enjoined  to  be  present 
at  divine  offices  on  Lord's  Days  and  principal  festivals;  and  also 
at  sermons  on  those  days,  unless  [irevented  by  urgent  necessity. 
They  were  to  choose  their  own  principal ;  but  he  was  to  be  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  by  the  procurators  appointed  by  herself  be- 
fore he  could  exercise  any  authority.  Before  and  after  daily 
meals  they  were  to  speak  a  benediction,  and  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  her  liusband,  and  for  her  procurators,  according  to  a  pre- 
•cribed  form.  The  richer  scholars  were  enjoined  to  live  tem~ 
peralely,  tiiat  the  less  affluent  of  their  fellow-sludents  might  not 
be  "  grieved  by  burdensome  expenses ;"  and  such  as  murmured 
respecting  this  injunction  were  to  be  expelled.  The  scholars 
were  to  speak  Latin  in  common,  and  a  sophism  was  to  be  disputed 
and  determined  every  other  week.  A  poor  scholar  was  named 
by  the  procurators,  to  whom  the  other  students  were  bound  to  give 
every  day  the  broken  meat  of  their  table.  At  tiiis  time  the  num- 
ber of  schohus  was  about  sixteen. 

This  uevf  society  shortly  gained  fresh  strength.  Tl»e  Lady 
Dervorg-ille  purchased  a  tenement,  called  Mary's  Hall,  as  a  per- 
petual settlement  for  the  principal  and  students,  and  prcsentad 
them  with  lands  (since  lost)  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
The  son  of  De  Balliol,  at  the  same  time,  honourably  confirmed 
the  foundation  so  anxiously  desired  by  his  father.  The  revenue* 
ef  the  college  were,  however,  still  so  small,  timl  they  yielded  only 

•eight- 
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f^ightpeiice  per  week  to  each  scholar ;  but  auxiliary  bene  factors 
vtrc  soon  foniid,  amon:^  whom  may  he  particularly  noticed  Sir 
AA^illiam  Felton,  wlio^  a!)out  Ihe  year  1010,  bestowed  tlie  rectory 
«iid  manor  of  Abbotsley  in  llnntingfionshire ;  and  Sir  Pliiiip 
Somervylo,  v  ho  yave  the  church  of  I.on^  Bent;)i),  with  lands  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  for  the  maintenance  cf  six  scho- 
lars, to  he  chosen  by  the  sixteen  fellovrs  already  belon^injj  to  the 
college,  from  among-  the  poorest  natives  of  the  places  made  over 
who  should  possess  promisinc^  abilities.  In  consequence  of  this 
benefactiou  new  statutes  were  iutroduccd  by  Sir  Philip,  in  which 
it  was  ordered  that  the  society  should,  thenceforward,  choose  out  of 
their  number  one  who  should  govern  all  tiie  cstablisliment,  under 
the  name  of  master.  Fresh  regulations  respecting  study  were 
likewise  imposed  ;  and  the  weekly  allowance  of  the  fellows  and 
scholars  was  raised  to  eleven-pence,  or,  in  times  of  dtarness  of 
provision,  (which  often  occurred,)  to  fifteen- pence.  These  sta- 
tutes, dated  13J0,  were  confirmed  by  Edward  Balliol,  king  of 
Scotland. 

Shortly  after  this  period  Thomas  Cave,  rector  of  Wclwyke  in 
Yorkshire,  left  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  judiciously  laid  out  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  scholars.  With  this  sum 
were  purchased  the  livings  of  Fillingham,  Riseholme,  and  Brat- 
tleby,  in  Lincolnshire.* 

In  1507,  it  was  settled,  by  a  new  body  of  statutes  drawn  up 
by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Carlisle,  that  the  number  of 
fellows  should  be  limited  to  ten,  wlio  were  all  to  study  divinity 
and  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  Each  fellow  was  to  have  the  pre- 
sentation of  one  sciiolar,  and  the  master  of  two.  This  number 
was  afterwards  augmented  by  the  benefactions  of  John  Bell, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  died  in  1566  ;  William  Hammond, 
Esq.  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  who  bequeathed  1001.  per  annum, 
tliough  only  the  principal  sum  of  2001.  was  obtained  ;  Lady  Eli- 
I  3  zabcth 

*  These  tliree  rectories  still  append  to  the  College,  and  are  thiis  valued  i,» 
th«ljing'i  books;   FiUingliam,  liil.  j  Riseholme,  41.;  Brattleby,  7i.  lO*. 
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zabeth  Periam,  of  Greenland,  in  Berkshire,  who  founded  a  fel- 
lowship and  two  scholarships,  &c. 

In  addition  to  tiiese  liberal  bequests.  Dr.  Warner,  Bishop  of 
llochester,  and  founder  of  Bromley  College,  gave,  in  the  year 
1666,  part  of  the  emoluments  of  his  manor  of  Swayton,  for  the 
maintenance  of  four  scholars  of  the  Scottish  nation,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
each  to  have  twenty  pounds  yearly  until  he  had  taken  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  when  he  was  to  return  to  his  own  country,  to  assist  in 
supporting  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  England.  This 
fund  has  since  been  increased  by  the  profits  arising-  from  the 
manor  of  Uflfton  in  Warwickshire,  presented  for  that  purpose  by 
John  Snell,  Esq.  a  native  of  the  county  of  Air,  in  Scotland. 
The  donation  of  Mr.  Snell  was  to  be  applied  to  the  service  of  not 
more  than  twelve,  nor  less  than  five,  scholars,  to  be  chosen  from 
Glasgow  College,  at  which  place  he  had  himself  received  educa- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  subject  of  these  last  bequests; 
•without  observing  tliat  the  benefactors  appear  to  have  been,  in 
a  great  measure,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  grateful  remembrance 
towards  the  original  patroness  of  tlie  College,  and  the  ill-fated 
liing  of  Scots,  her  son. 

While  the  society  was  in  its  infancy,  and  nurtured  chiefly  by 
the  kind  but  circumscribed  auspices  of  Lady  Dervorgille,  the  stu- 
dents were  accommodated  in  two  buildings,  (termed  the  new  and 
the  old  Balliol  Halls,)  and  various  subordinate  tenements,  all  of 
■vvhich  stood  nearly,  or  quite,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
edifice.  No  part  of  the  building,  as  it  now  appears,  is  older 
than  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  front  towards  the  street,  we 
liave  said,  is  extremely  irregular.  In  the  central  approach  to  the 
quadrangle,  which  was  partly  built  in  the  time  of  that  king,  and 
•which  still  forms  the  chief  division  of  the  College,  is  a  square 
Gothic  tower  vith  an  embattled  parapet,  and  an  oriel  over  the 
entrdDce,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  higlily  enriched  and  cano- 
pied niche.     The  arms  of  the  Balliol  f»»nily  likewise  adorn  this 

gateway. 
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gntcway.  On  the  right  is  a  plain  weighty  range  of  buildings, 
constructed  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and,  ort 
the  left,  an  extent  of  edifice  wliicli  reaches  108  feet,  very  hand- 
some, but  possessing  little  consonance  of  character  to  the  divi- 
sion on  the  remote  side  of  the  gateway.  This  building  was 
erected  at  tlie  expense  of  Mr.  Fisher,  late  fellow  of  the  College. 
It  is  divided  into  three  stories,  and  has  a  pediment  over  the 
centre,  with  a  shield  on  its  flat  surface. 

The  same  dissimilarity  of  architectural  feature  pervades  the 
interior  of  the  quadrangle.  This  court  is  120  feet  long,  and 
80  feet  broad.  The  simply-beautiful  front  of  the  hall,  which 
remains  nearly  as  left  by  the  architect  the  sixth  of  Henry's 
time,  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  western  side;  and  the  remaining 
ground  is  occupied  by  the  residence  of  the  master,  built  by  Bishnp 
Grey.  A  bay  window  in  the  front  of  these  lodgings  is  eminently 
beautiful.  It  is  of  the  finest  florid  Gothic,  and  the  intersection* 
of  carved  stone  work  are  delicately  light.  The  northern  side  is 
composed  of  the  chapel  and  the  library,  the  whole  having  an 
embattled  parapet.  The  great  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  nearly  in 
the  centre,  and  is  highly  decorated,  but  still  possesses  that 
lightness  of  effect  which  the  Gothic  architects  knew  so  well  the 
manner  of  producing,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  seeming  redundancy 
of  embellishment.  On  the  east  is  the  plain  front  of  the  building 
constructed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  venerable  tower  stands 
as  a  centre  to  the  southern  division  of  the  court,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  heavy  structure  that  forms  the 
eastern  range,  and  on  the  other  is  a  low  Gothic  series  of  the 
original  edifice. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  noticed,  there  is  an  area  on  the 
north-west,  which  comprises  several  detached  apartments  built 
for  the  use  of  students  by  Archbishop  Abbot,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  On  this  area  abuts  tlie  northern  extremity  of  the 
pile  raised  by  Mr.  Fisher,  which  bears  the  following  modest 
iaseriptfo;!,  placed  there  in  attention  to  his  own  wish  : 

VKRBl/M  N0>   AMPLIUS — flSHKR. 

14  Tli« 
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The  chapel\  was  built  between  the  years  lo-2l  and  1629,  at 
the  expense  of  many  private  contributors,  and  contains  some 
interesting  specimens  of  painted  glafts.  Tlie  eastern  window  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Stubbs,  in  1529 ;  and  e^^resses,  in  colours 
extremely  vivid,  tlie  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension.  It 
is  said  that  Wadliani  wys  desirous  of  placing  this  glass  in  his 
chapel,  and  offered  2001.  for  it.  The  second  window  on  the 
soutli,  conlainiiig  ilic  story  of  Hezekiah's  sickness  and  recovery, 
is  exeeuted  by  Bernard  Van  Linge,  and  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Wentwortli. 

The  Hall  is  a  pleasing  building,  in  the  pointed  style,  the 
interior  of  which  has  been  modernised  in  a  plain  but  respectable 
manner.  Among  the  plate  possessed  by  the  College  is  a  large 
cup  presented  by  "  the  Man  of  Ross." 

Tlie  Library  of  Balliol  was  built  at  difFerent  times  ;  the  part 
towards  the  west  by  Dr.  Chace,  in  1427 ;  and  that  on  the  cast  by 
Mr.  Robert  Abdy,  in  1477.  Bot!»  of  these  donors  were  some 
time  Masters  of  the  Society.  The  interior  was  entirely  re- 
built by  Wyatt,  a  few  years  back,  in  a  style  so  sedate, 
and  temperately  imitative  of  the  Gothic,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
warmly  commended.  The  windows,  which  are  ancient,  are  enr- 
bellished  with  the  arms  of  benefactors.  This  library  formerly 
contained  many  valuable  manuscripts,  not  less  than  200  of  which 

were  presented  by   one  prelate,  in  the  year  14o4 ;  Grey, 

Bishop  of  Ely,  who  employed  numerous  transcribers  and  illumi- 
nators in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  But  this  splendid  col- 
lection was  cruelly  injured  by  the  visitors  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
\T.  Much  liberality,  however,  has  been  exercised  in  regard  to 
the  donation  of  printed  books  in  succeeding  periods,  and  the 
library  now  possesses  an  extensive  arrangement  of  eslimable 
works. 

In  this  College  were  educated  the  following  emiAent  prelates: 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  able  minister  of  Henry 
VII.  and  second  perpetual  chancellor  of  the  University ;  Tunstall, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  a  prelate  inimical  to  the    Refwmation,  but 

who 
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Vlio  sliU  had  the  honor  to  be  warmly  praised  by  Erasmus',  Dean 
Colet,  and  Linacre ;  Dr.  Doupflas,  late  Bisliop  of  Salisbury,  who 
removed  to  this  College  from  St.  Mary's  Hall,  tinst  on  Bishop 
Warner's,  and  afterwards  on  Sncli's  foundation. 

Ainoni;  the  celebrated  students  of  other  ranks  occur  the  names 
of  Humphrey,  the  "good"  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  nobleman  who 
deserves  the  peculiar  reverence  of  the  University  at  large,  as 
founder  of  the  public  library ;  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester, 
an  cncourager  of  literature  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Ed- 
ward IV.  This  liord  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish writers  who  employed  the  press  of  Caxton  ;  Ross  of  AVar- 
wick,  the  historian;  Sir  Robert  Atkyus,  chief  baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  his  son,  the  historian  of  Gloucestershire  ;  Tobias 
Crisp,  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Antinomians ; 
4.he  tasteful  and  judicious  John  Evelyn,  wiiose  name  will  occur 
when  we  mention  the  Arnndeliau  uiarbles  preserved  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  son  of  the  laureate,  and  an  able 
writer  on  finance;  Hutchinson,  the  historian  of  Dorsetshire; 
and  James  West,  sometime  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
addition  to  this  list,  it  must  be  observed  that  John  Wicklilie,  the 
celebrated  reformer,  was  once  master  of  tlie  College,  a  circum- 
stance that  was  recollected  by  many  when  Cranmer  surrendered 
his  breath  on  the  paved  way  directly  opposite  to  the  chief  en- 
trance.* 

The  Society  consists  of  a  master,  twelve  fellows,  fourteen 
•cholars,  and  eighteen  exhibitioners,  and  possesses  the  singular 
privilege  of  electing  its  own  visitor. 


BRASEN  NOSE  COLLEGE, 

forms   the    west  side   of  RadclifTe   square,   and  is  built   oft  the 
site  of  several  ancient  halls,  among  which  was  Little  University 

Hall, 

*  A  flat,  oblong  stone,  which  marked  the  precise  spot  on  \shich  the  fatal 
tlaVe  was  placed,  was  not  removed  till  within  the  few  l.ist years. 
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Hall,  supposed  to  hare  been  instituted  by  King  Alfred.  The 
present  College  was  founded  about  tlie  year  1509,  by  WiliiftiA 
Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  some  time  chancellor  of  the  Uiu- 
versity  of  Oxford,  assisted  (though  chiefly  in  point  of  superin- 
lendance,  as  far  as  regarded  the  foundation  and  erection  of  the 
first  building,)  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton.  Bishop  Smyth  was  the 
fouith  sou  of  Robert  Smytli,  of  Peel -house  in  the  parish  of  Prcs- 
cot,  I^ncashire,  and  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Law*  at  some  period  previous  to  1492,  in  which 
year  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertford- 
shire. He  is  supposed  to  have  been  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  Henry  VIL  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  Hanaper,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  forty  pounds^  and 
an  additional  stipend  of  eighteen-pence  per  day  during  his 
attendance  in  person,  or  by  deputy,  on  the  lord  chancellor,  spee- 
dily after  Henry's  accession  to  the  crown.  After  several  inter- 
mediate steps  of  advancement  he  was  preferred  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  was  soon  named  president  of  the 
prince's  council  within  the  marches  of  Wales.  He  now  evinced 
the  noble  use  which  he  was  inclined  to  make  of  affluence,  by 
rebuilding,  and  endowing  afresh,  the  hospital  of  St,  John  in 
Lichiield,  to  which  he  attached  a  school,  afterwards  united  with 
Ihe  sefflinary  patronised  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  so  deserv- 
edly famous  from  its  pupils,  Newton,  Addison,  and  Samuel 
Johnson. 

After  Smyth  had  filled  the  episcopal  seat  of  Lichfield  for  two 
years,  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  and  shortly 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  University  of  Oxford  by  becoming 
their  chancellor.  This  latter  honorable  office,  however,  he  re- 
signed before  1507,  in  which  year  he  concerted  the  plan  of 
ieunding  a  new  college  with  his  friend  Sir  Richard  Sutton.     He 

died 

•  Ecclesiastics  were  accustomed  to  proceed  in  law  degrees  during  the  ages 
i«  which  ihey  were  permitted  to  fill  high  station*  in  the  legislative  depart* 
nrenJol  the  statt. 
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died  at  Buckden,  in  1513,  and  was  interred  in  Lincoln  cathe- 
dral.* 

Sir  Ricliard  Sutton,  the  friendly  adviser  of  Bishop  Smyth, 
vas  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Suttons,  of  Sutton, 
near  Macclesfuld,  in  tiie  county  palatine  of  Chester.  He  prac- 
tised as  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple;  and,  in  1498,  became 
a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  was,  likewise,  one  of  llie  go- 
vernors of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  steward  of  tiie  monastery  of 
Sion,  near  Brentford. f  The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  not 
known;  but  an  annual  commemoration  of  him  is  observed  by  the 
society  of  Brasen  Nose  on  the  Sunday  after  Michaelmas. 

When  the  plan  of  the  new  college  was  duly  concerted,  the 
building  was  prosecuted  with  much  alacrity  under  the  inspection 
of  Sir  Ricliard,  and  the  Society  is  supposed  to  have  become  a 
permanent  corporation  in  lol2.  According  to  the  charter,  the 
establishment  was  to  consist  of  a  principal  and  sixty  scholars, 
who  were  to  be  first  instructed  in  sophistry,  logic,  and  philo- 
sophy, and  then  in  divinity.  The  original  donations  entirely 
proceeded  from  Bishop  Smyth,  though  Sutton  took  an  active 
part  in  carrying  the  wislics  of  the  prelate  into  eflect,  and  after- 
wards bestowed  many  valuable  manors  and  other  estates.  In  the 
year  1521,  a  complete  revision  of  the  statutes  was  undertaken 
by  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  the  surviving  founder,  and  the  society 
was  made  to  consist  of  a  principal  and  twelve  fellows.  The 
brilliant  example  of  the  founders  produced  a  generous  emulation 
among  their  contemporaries,  and  tlirough  succeeding  ages.  Be- 
sides a  list,  much  too  extensive  for  insertion,  of  such  benefactors 
as  guided  their  bounty  by  the  model  of  the  original  donors,  there 
have  been  sums  bequeatiied  by  eminent  persons  for  the  foundation 
of  lectureships  in  Philosophy,  in  Humanity,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics. 

The 

•  His  grave-stone,  riclily  adorned  with  brass,  was  destroyed  hy  the  fana- 
tics in  the  civil  war ;  but  a  mural  munument  has  been  lately  erected  to  bis 
memory. 

t  While  steward  of  this  religious  house  he  was  at  the  expense  of  publishing 
a  splendid,  and  now  very  rare,  book,  intituled,  "  The  Orcharde  of  Sjon." 
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The  buildings  couslructed  by  the  two  founders  have,  fortify 
Hately,  not  undergone  any  material  alterations,  excopl  such  rt« 
were  evidently  conducive  to  improvement,  though  the  strict  line 
ot  architectural  keeping  has  been  carelessly  violatud  in  some  sub- 
ordinate particulars.  The  front  is  an  extensive  range,  and  pos- 
sesses a  sedale,  massive,  and  commanding  character.  Over  the 
chief  entrance  is  a  lofiy  tower  in  a  style  of  highly-embcUished 
but  pure  Gothic.  On  both  sides  of  the  gateway  extends  a  lon^ 
pile  of  building,  three  stories  high,  ^vith  a  parapet ;  the  eastern 
end  of  the  chapel  and  a  part  of  the  library  terminate  the  range 
at  the  southern  end.  The  square  tower  of  entrance  is  still  the 
chief  ornament  of  this  front,  but  must  have  stood  displayed  with 
greater  effect  before  the  attic  of  the  contiguous  ranges  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Except  the  increase  of  height  produced 
by  that  necessary  addition,  the  chief  part  of  the  front  remains  as 
it  was  originally  constructed.  Tlie  buildings  are  principally 
comprised  in  a  large  quadrangle,  and  a  smaller  court  towards  the 
south.  The  former  only  is  a  part  of  the  founder's  design,  and 
consists  of  a  hall  and  ranges  of  apartments  for  students.  In  the 
centre  of  this  quadrangle  is  placed  a  piece  of  sculpture,  repre- 
senting two  male  figures  in  violent  contest.  These  figures  were 
given  to  the  College  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  All  Souls,  and  aro  be- 
lieved to  represent  the  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain.  Over  the  out- 
ward door  of  the  hall  are  two  interesting  busts,  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  College.  The  first 
is  that  of  Alfred,  the  presumed  founder  of  the  hall  dismantled 
for  the  purpose  of  the  new  structure  ;  and  the  other  that  of  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  reported  to  have  been  the  first  lecturer  in  Al- 
fred's building.  These  busts  are  small,  but  exquisitely  expres- 
sive, and  are  in  good  preservation.  The  story  concerning  the 
manner  of  their  discovery  is  not  sufliciently  autlienticated  for 
ready  adoption  ;  but  the  busts  arc  evidently  very  ancient. 

The  court  towards  the  south  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
library  and  the  chapel,  both  of  which  were  built  in  the 
seventeenth  century.     It  is   conjectured   that  Sir  Christopher 

Wreu 
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VVyen  gavo  the  jilaiis  for  tlirse  structures  when  a  very  yoniig  man. 
The  architecture  of  the  whole  court  contains  an  unplcahin^  coa- 
fiision  of  cliaraclcr,  Gotliic  windows  and  hattlcraents  are  opposed 
by  pilasters,  ornamented  with  chissi*  capitals:  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, a  pilaster,  with  a  capitid  of  the  Corinthian  order,  19 
even  surmounted  by  a  modern  pinnacle  imitalive  of  tlic  Gol'uic. 

Besides  tlie  (jnadrangle  and  court  already  noticed,  there  are 
apartments  called  the  new  buildings,  calculated  for  the  reception 
oi"  seven  students,  and  a  handsome  house  facing  the  High-street, 
ftrected  in  1770,  for  the  residence  of  the  principal. 

The  Hall  is  spacious  and  lofty,  with  a  handsome  bay  win- 
dow at  the  .upper  end,  in  whicli  are  two  ancient  portraits  of  th« 
ioundcrs.  The  fije-place,  which  is  conspicuously  appropriate,  was 
bestowed  by  Lord  Curzon  in  1760.  Previously  to  that  period 
fhe  hall  was  warmed  in  tlie  ancient  fashion,  by  a  fire  in  the 
centre.  Two  busts  of  the  founders  ;ue  likewise  preserved  in  th« 
ball ;  and  several  portraits  ornament  tiie  walls,  among  which 
must  be  noticed  that  of  Mrs.  Joyce  Frankland,  a  liberal  bene- 
factress, who  resided  principally  at  the  Kyehouse  in  Hertford- 
shire, >and  died  at  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
portrait  is  well  painted  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  she  is  repre- 
sented with  a  watch  in  her  hand,  which  has  a  metal  front,  like 
the  hunting- wutciies  of  the  present  day.  The  name  of  this  lady 
iij  mentionej  in  the  common  grace  after  dinner  regularly  spoken 
in  the  hall. 

The  library  constructed  by  the  founders  stood  oa  tlie  north  side 
of  the  ;^reat  quatlrangle.  In  1663  this  building  was  converted 
into  chambers,  and  the  prescnl  library  was  erected.  In  the 
■original  design  there  were  cloisters  bo.neath  the  nc.v  structure, 
but  these  have  been  since  lillcil  up  and  formed  into  apartments. 
The  highly-oruamented  interior,  as  it  now  appears,  was  arranged 
by  Wyat,  in  1750  j  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that,  up  to  this 
e])Och,  the  books  were  chained  to  the  shelves.  Among  the  valu- 
able works  preserved  in  this  library  are  the  books  collected  by 
the  erudite  U'assc^  of  wliom  it  was  said  by  Bentlcy,  "  when  I 
t.  am 
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am  dead,  Wasse  will  be  the  most  learned  man  in  England/* 
These  books  are  enriched  by  the  manuscript  notes  of  the  original 
collector,  and  were  presented  by  Dr.  Yarborough. 

Tlie  present  Chapel,  which  was  begun  in  1656,  is  partly  com- 
posed of  materials  bronglit  from  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  in  which  Erasmus  studied.  The  eastern  window  was 
^ecuted  by  Pearson,  from  drawings  by  Mortimer.  The  altar  is 
richly  decorated ;  and  the  ceiling  of  wood  is  a  skilful  imitation 
of  Gothic  stone-work.  On  a  first  view,  the  spectator  is  involun- 
tarily charmed  with  an  air  of  decent  grace  and  modest  elegance 
which  appears  to  pervade  the  whole  interior  ;  yet,  when  he  exa- 
mines separately  the  objects  which  have  gratified  him  in  combi- 
nation, he  laments  to  find  that  he  has  been  pleased  through  a 
meretricious  medium.  All  order  is  set  at  defiance  ;  and  the  Go- 
thic and  classic  manners  are  mingled  with  most  fantastical  free- 
dom. 

In  the  anti-chapel  is  a  good  bust  of  Dr.  Shippen,  a  late  prin- 


Among  oilier  eminent  men  to  whom  it  has  imparted  the  edu- 
cation which  enabled  them  to  attain  future  honours,  Brasen- 
nose  numbers,  Caldwell,  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians; 
Fox,  the  martyrologist.  This  zealous  writer,  however,  remov- 
ed to  Magdalen.  Sir  John  Savile,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ; 
Sir  John  Spelman ;  Brerewood,  first  professor  of  astro- 
nomy in  Gresham  College  :  Humphrey  Lloyd,  tlie  Welch  his- 
torian ;  Samnsr'ii  Erdeswick,  the  SlafFordshire  antiquary ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Egerton ;  Sir  James  Ley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Marlborough;  Bur(on,  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a 
writer  whose  learning  is  unquestionable,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  respecting  his  pretensions  to  wit ;  John  Prince,  author 
of  the  Worthies  of  Devon;  Thomas  Church,  rector  of  the  parish 
in  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  resided,  and  who  was  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  diploma,  for  his  answer  to  the  sceptical 
writings  of  that  nobleman.  T!ic  Rev.  John  Watson,  author  of 
the  History  of  Halifax.  9 

In 
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In  addition  to  these  respectable  names,  Brasen  Nose  has  pro- 
<luoed  fifteen  prelates.  Elias  Ashmole,  the  Berkshire  liistorian, 
entered  of  this  college  in  advanced  life  ;  and  the  late  Rev.  John 
Whitaker,  author  of  the  History  of  Manchester,  continued  here 
about   twelve   months,  after   which    he  was   elected  scholar  of 

The  singular  name  by  which  this  college  is  distinguished 
necessarily  excites  curiosity.  It  appears  that,  in  the  early  pre- 
valence of  establishments  for  study,  some  of  the  places  in  which 
the  scholars  assembled  d(?rived  an  appellation  from  circumstances 
of  the  most  trivial  local  description,  and  others  gained  names 
from  particulars  which  exposed  them  to  satirical  or  jocose  obser- 
vations. Of  this  latter  kind  was  a  very  ancient  hall  which  had 
a  large  brasen  face  on  the  door,  probably  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  knocker.  This  hall  formed  one  part  of  the  buildings  reduced 
by  the  founders  of  the  present  college,  and  Little  University 
Hall,  the  supposed  foundation  of  Alfred,  formed  another.  The 
founders  were  desirous  of  preserving  the  memory  of  both,  and 
they  bestowed  on  the  new  structure  the  name  of  the  King's  Hall, 
and  College  of  Brasen  Nose.  The  allusion  to  King  Alfred  ha» 
faded  from  notice,  and  the  latter  term  now  prevails  alone.  Over 
the  chief  gateway  of  the  college  is  still  placed  a  brasen  human 
face,  with  a  nose  extravagantly  large. 

The  society  now  consists  of  a  principal,  twenty  fellows,  thirty- 
two  scholars,  and  fifteen  exhibitioners. 


CORPUS  CIIRISTI  COLLEGE 

owes  its  foundation  to  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
was  born,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  at  Ropesley, 
near  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  placed,  at  a  proper  age, 
at  Magdalen  College ;  hut,  being  obliged  to  retire  from  Oxford 
by  the  prevalence  of  one  of  those  pestilential  diseases  then  so 
frequent,  he  repaired  to  the  I  niversity  of  Cambridge.     He  does 

not 
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not  appear  to  liave  stopped  there  long,  aud  completed  his  studies 
at  Paris,  where,  it  is  supposed,  he  obtained  his  doctor's  degree. 

At  Paris  Fox  became  acquainted  with  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  notice  oi'  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  Henry  VII.  He  performed  many  services  for 
Henry  duri!)g  his  struggle  for  the  throne,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Exeter  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Bosworlh  Field. 
The  Bishop  was  subsequently  employed  in  many  pla«es  of  digni- 
fied civil  trust ;  and,  as  a  recompense  for  his  able  conduct  and 
firm  integrity,  was  promoted  to  Ibe  see  of  Winchester,  and  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  1  he  University  of  Cambridge 
likewise  elected  him  their  chancellor,  which  office  he  filled  for 
two  years.  During  the  whole  reign  of  Heury  Vil.  the  Bishop 
maintained  an  uninterrupted  influence  at  court ;  and  so  free  was 
his  cliaracter  from  the  cold  and  unsocial  bigotry  too  frequent 
among  the  high-soatcd  churciimen  of  his  era,  that  he  often  con- 
descended to  take  a  share  in  festive  ceremonies,  and  is  said  to 
have  entirely  co.'stiived  tlie  pageantry  prepared  in  honour  of  the 
nuptials  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Catharine  of  Spain. 

Shortly  after  Henry  VIII.  mounted  the  throne  the  power  of 
Wolsey  eclipsed  the  pretensions  of  every  competitor,  and  Fox 
retired  from  political  life.  The  man  who  preserves  court-favour 
through  one  whole  reign,  lias  little  right  to  charge  fortune  with 
instabiiit}-.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bishop  quitted  state-business 
with  contcnled  dignity ;  for  he  was  mature  in  honour,  and  op- 
pressed,with  many  infirmities,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  mortification  when  he  reflected  that  he  had  himself  la- 
boured to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  king  the  man  whose 
rising  star  compelled  him  to  seek  the  shade. 

It  was  now  that  Fox  entered  with  extensive  zeal  on  those  pur- 
suits which  have  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  He 
employed  vast  sums  in  building  additions  to  the  catliedral  at 
"Winchester,  and  enlarged  his  designs  concerning  a  donation  to 
Oxford.  So  early  as  the  year  lol3,  he  had  purchased  lands, 
with  the  inltnlion  of  erecting^  a  college  for  a  certain  number  of 

monki) 
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monks  and  secular  scholars.  He  had  even  begun  the  buildings, 
■when  Hugh  Ohlham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  persuaded  him  to  extend 
his  plan,  and  to  construct  an  edifice  of  a  more  generally  useful 
character.  Accordingly,  in  1516,  he  obtained  a  licence  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  found  a  college  for  students  in  divinity,  philo- 
sophy, and  arts. 

Tlie  whole  intended  building  was  completed  during  his  life ; 
and  the  statutes  were  formed  in  1527,  by  which  the  society  waa 
made  to  consist  of  a  president,  twenty  fellows,  twenty  scholars, 
two  chaplains,  two  clerks,  and  two  choristers.  The  foundation  of 
Bishop  Fox  took  place  at  a  momentous  era  in  the  annals  of  lite- 
rature. The  revivers  of  elegant  letters  were  now  endeavouring  to 
introduce  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  as  a  necessary  part  of  school- 
learning.  The  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  was  one  of  the  most 
potent  friends  of  this  enlightened  undertakiu'^  He  appointed 
two  lectures  for  Greek  and  Latin,  and  invited  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  to  the  shelter  of  his  new  establishment.  Thus 
did  the  niuiiiticeuce  of  Fox  bestow  an  immediate,  as  well  as  du- 
rable, benefit  on  those  pursuits  which  have  <idded  dignity  to 
public  manners,  and  have  produced  grand  reformation  in  the 
national  church.  Bishop  Fox  died,  blind  and  aged,  but  with  all 
the  serenity  which  springs  from  an  uninjured  conscience,  in  1528, 
and  was  buried  in  a  chantry  built  by  himself  in  Winchester  ca- 
thedral. 

The  benefactors  to  this  college  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  members  of  the  society,  with  the  principal 
exception  of  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  contributed 
fiix  thousand  marks,  besides  land. 

Corpus  Christi  College  (dedicated,  in  the  original  charter,  to 
the  praise  and  honour  of  God  Almighty,  the  most  holy  Body  of 
Christ,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  various  saints,)  stands  to 
the  east  of  Christ  Church,  and  to  the  west  of  Merton.  The 
whole  design  of  the  founder  consisted  of  one  spacious  quadrangle, 
with  its  attendant  chapel,  hall,  and  library;  but  various  buildingg 
have  been  added  since  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing 
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number  of  students.  The  front  is  solid  and  handsome,  having  a 
baltlcuient  along  t.!ic  top,  and  a  lofty  square  tower  in  the  centre, 
ornamented  with  tiiree  emjity  canopied  niches.  There  is  much 
simplicity  and  beauty  in  the  whole  apiuarance  of  the  quadrangle. 
The  hall  stands  on  the  east,  and  llie  library  on  the  southern  side. 
In  this  latter  division  is  placed  a  whole  lengtii  statue  of  the 
founder,  decoralcd  with  the  emblems  of  pontifical  dignity.  A 
battlement,*  whicli-  gradually  rises  to  an  apex  on  the  more  re- 
mote side,  forms  a  judicious  finish  to  the  top,  and  a  rich  cano- 
pied niche  is  placed  on  this  face  of  the  building.  The  size  of  the 
quadrangle  is  101  feet  by  80;  and  the  centre  is  ornamented  by  a 
curious  cylindrical  dial,  constructed  in  1605,  by  Charles  Turn- 
bull,  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi. 

Adjoining  to  the  grounds  in  which  Christ  Church  walks  are 
formed  is  a  large  building,  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Dr.  Turner,  for  the  reception  of  students. 
This  building  is  noble,  decorous,  and  chaste,  but  contains  no 
allusion  to  the  architectural  character  of  the  original  and  more 
important  }»arts  of  the  edifice.  In  the  centre  is  a  pediment,  sup- 
ported by  four  Ionic  pilasters ;  the  windows,  and  other  divisions, 
are  entirely  ornamented.  Dr.  Turner  also  formed  a  cloister  in 
the  adjacency  of  his  new  building,  -which  is  now  used  as  a  burial- 
place  ;  but  this  liberal  benefactor  was  himself  interred  in  the 
College  chapel. f 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  college,  bordering  on  Merton  Grove, 
apartments  were  built  in  the  year  1737,  for  six  gentlemen  com- 
moners, the  utmost  number  allowed  by  the  statutes. 

Tlio  Library  which  Bishop  Fox  formed  and  endowed,  with  the 

noble 

*  This  battlement  formed  no  part  of  the  founder's  plan,  and  was  not 
constructed  till  the  reigii  of  Jaroes  I. 

t  Dr.  Turner  was  president  from  1688  to  1714  ;  and  is  said  by  Whiston  to 
hare  prevented  an  injury  to  his  fortune  by  evading  tiie  oath  of  abjuration. 
He  was  a  man  of  most  beneficent  mind,  and  left  the  bulk  of  his  large  pro- 
perty to  public  and  charitable  uses.  In  addition  to  other  farorSt  he  bestowed 
the  sura  of  60001.  on  this  College. 
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noble  view  of  exalting  tbe  literary  pursuits  of  Lis  country,  and 
ill  wliicli  Erasmus  passed  so  many  hours  ol"  tasl<  lui  study,  re- 
iiiuins  iioarly  in  its  ancient  state.  It  is  coinmodioiis,  liut  plain. 
No  doubt  but  tbe  correct  judgment  of  tlie  bishop  and  bis  advisers 
readily  tau;,Mit  tbcm  tiial  tbe  best  ornaments  of  a  library  are  its 
books.  Amonj;  these  are  a  set  of  the  Aldine  Classics,  collected 
by  the  founder ;  and  tbe  manuscripts  of  Bryan  Twyne  and  Ful- 
nian,  writers  on  tbe  Aulitjuities  of  Oxford.  Tlierc  are  two  an- 
cient portraits  of  the  founder  in  this  library ;  and  his  arms  are 
inserted  in  tbe  screen  over  the  doorway. 

The  interior  of  tbe  Hall  ha<5  undergone  considerable  altera- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  its  Gothic  roof.  It  is  in  size  fifty 
feel  by  twenty-five  feet,  and  is  now  lined  with  wainscotting. 

Tiie  chapel  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  inner  of 
which,  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth,  has  a 
floor  of  black,  and  white  marble,  with  ornamented  stalls,  and  a 
screen  carved  in  cedar  wood.  Tbe  roof  is  of  wainscot,  with  in- 
terspersed gilding.  Ljttle  of  this  can  be  expected  to  remain  as 
left  by  tbe  founder,  for  the  pious  visitors  appointed  by  Edward 
VI.  committed  indiscriminate  havoc  on  the  interior  of  collegiate 
places  of  worship.  The  chief  present  embellishments  of  the 
chapel  were  arranged  in  167G,  tbe  expense  of  which  was  defrayed 
by  tbe  members  of  the  society.  The  altar-piece  has,  however, 
been  very  lately  presented  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  and  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  collection  of  tbe  Prince  of  Conde  at  Chan- 
tilly.  Tbe  subject  is  the  Adoration,  painted  by  Rubens,  and  it 
is  certainly  one  of  tbe  best  productions  of  that  delightful  master. 

A  gallery  has  recently  been  constructed  between  the  president's 
lodgings  and  the  chapel,  in  which  is  placed  an  interesting  picture 
of  tbe  founder,  when  he  was  aged  and  blind,  by  Corvus,  a  Fle- 
ming. In  the  same  gallery,  also,  are  portraits  of  the  seven 
bishops  wlio  were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  command  of  James  II. 

Among  several  curiosities;  preserved  in  the  college  is  tbe  cro- 
aier  of  tbe  foniuler. 

Twelve  prelates,  and  many  other  men  of  much  distinction,  have 
K  2  profited 
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profited  by  the  foundation  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  following  ap- 
pear to  deserve  particular  remark  : — Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
one  of  the  most  amiable  controversial  writers  of  a  tempestuous 
era.  Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Oriental  tra- 
veller. Dr.  John  Rainolds,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  contemporary 
at  college  with  Jewel!,  Dr.  Turner,  the  liberal  benefactor  before 
noticed.  Basil  Kennet  (fourteenth  president  of  Corpus)  the  va- 
luable writer  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome.  Richard  Edwards,  an 
early  dramatic  writer,  whose  piece  called  Paloemon  and  Arcite 
afforded  so  mucli  pleasure  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  per- 
formed in  Christ  Church  Hail,  Oxford  *.  Brian  Twyne.  Hales. 
Dr.  Fiddcs,  the  learned  biographer  of  Wolsey.  Anstis,  the  herald. 
Sir  Ashton  Lever,  and  Thomas  Day,  Esq.  an  amiable  man  and  a 
useful  writer. 

No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the   number  of  fellow*  and 
Scholars  appointed  by  the  founder. 


CHRIST  (or  CHRIST'S)  CHURCH. 

The  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 's  spirit  was  evinced  in 
every  walk  of  expenditure.  The  splendour  of  his  domestic  esta- 
blishments, and  the  dignified  pageantry  with  which  he  uniformly 
appeared  in  public,  raised  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries;  but 
the  princely  liberality  with  which  he  encouraged  the  arts,  and  in- 
culcated a  love  of  letters,  at  a  period  when  learning  was  strug- 
gling against  disrepute,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  sunk  into  a 

second 

*  Tlie  perlbmiai'.ce  of  this  comedy  was  interrupted  by  a  serious  accident  j 
ft"  scaffolding"  fell  down,  and  three  men  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  queen 
is  said  to  have  been  much  affected  by  this  event;  but  her  sorrow  was  easiij 
alleviated,  for  tiie  power  of  the  comic  poet  was  so  great,  that  it  soott 
"  made  her  laugh,  whether  she  would  or  no."  Two  evenings  were  employed 
in  the  representation  of  the  drama,  and  the  queen  was  "  filled  with  such  won* 
derful  pleasure,  that  she  called  to  her  the  author,  and  promised  what  she 
would  do  for  him,  and  talked  to  bira  in  the  most  familiar  way." — Ptshtll 
apud  fFood. 
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second  night  without  the  succour  of  a  high  and  friendly  hand, 
has  procured  him  the  grateful  admiration  of  posterity.  Wolsey 
had  long  promised  to  bestow  on  Oxford  *  a  lasting  mark  of  hit 
esteem ;  and,  in  the  year  15'2 1,  he  commenced  the  great  work  now 
under  examination. 

As  a  preparatory  step  (and,  probably,  with  a  view  of  rendering 
the  projected  Establishment  independent  of  his  own  personal  for- 
tunes) he  procured  bulls  from  tiic  Pope  for  the  suppression  of  se- 
veral priories  and  nunneries,  which,  together,  yielded  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  2(K)0l.  An  income  to  this  amount  he  was  au- 
thorized, by  letters  patent  from  the  king,  to  settle  on  his  new  in- 
stitution, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cardinal  College,  and 
the  buildings  of  whicli  he  commenced  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
priory  dedicated  to  St.  Fridiswida. 

The  original  design  of  Wolsey  was  extensive  beyond  prece- 
dent. The  society  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  per- 
sons, the  chief  of  whom  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  divinity,  canon  and  civil  law,  the  arts,  physic,  and 
polite  literature.  Divine  service  was  to  be  continually  perform- 
ed ;  and  he  had  collected  the  best  architects  of  the  age  to  project 
a  concentration  of  beauties  in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings. 
But,  before  these  grand  intentions  could  be  carried  into  entire 
cflect,  the  cardinal  experienced  disgrace ;  and  the  revenues  be- 
stowed by  Wolsey,  together  with  the  incomplete  portions  of  build- 
ing raised  under  his  inspection,  were  pathetically  consigned  by 
him  to  the  fostering  clemency  of  the  kiug. 

K  3  Henry, 

*  Tlie  chief  events  in  Wolsey's  Life  are  so  well  known,  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear necessary  to  present  them  here,  in  an  epitomised  form.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable,  however,  to  state  the  progress  of  his  early  connexion  with  the  Univer- 
«ity  t<f  Oxford.  He  was  entered  of  Magdalen  College  wlien  a  mere  child, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Baciielcrof  Arts  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  H« 
soon  obtained  his  master's  de'jree,  and  was  then  appointed  teacher  of  Mag- 
dalen grammar  school.  He  was  made  bursar  ol"  the  college  in  1498,  at 
which  period  he  was  about  twenty-seren  years  old ;  and  he  left  the  Uai- 
rersity  in  the  year  15()(). 
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Henry,  iu  the  year  1532,  yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  became  a  patron  to  the  foundation ;  but  he  was  de- 
termined to  preclude  the  discarded  f;ivourite  from  all  nominal 
participation  in  the  merit  of  the  undertaking,  and  hercfounded  the 
society,  under  the  terra  of"  King  Henry  VlII.'s  College,  in  Ox- 
ford." By  the  charter  now  coijferred  he  endowed  the  institu- 
tion with  a  revenue  equal  to  that  intended  by  Wolsey,  and  di- 
rected the  gross  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  dean 
and  twelve  canons,  who  should  form  a  body  corporate. 

The  College  remained  thus  organized  till  so  momentous  a 
change  took  place  in  Henry's  views,  that  every  establishment 
connected  with  the  church,  and  ytt  dependent  for  its  chief  sup- 
port on  his  individual  protection,  must  needs  tremble  for  its  se- 
curity. 

In  1545,  the  charter  was  surrendered  by  the  dean  and  canons 
to  the  hands  of  the  king  ;  but  f*r  a  purpose  which  tended  to  the 
eventual  honour  of  the  institution.  Among  the  dissolved  re- 
ligious houses  on  the  ruins  of  which  Henry  erected  bishop's 
sees,  Oseney  Abbey,  contiguous  to  Oxford,  was  one.  But  those 
increasing  wants,  which  his  extravagance  produced,  led  him  to 
teduce  this  abbey,  and  to  translate  the  Cathedral  church  to  St. 
Fridiswida's.  The  institution  then  became  an  appendage  to  the 
cathedral,  and  both  its  former  names  were  lost  iu  that  of  "  The 
Cathedral  Church  of  Christ,  in  Oxford,  of  King  Henry  VIII. 's 
foundation,"  This  foundation  was  now  declared  to  consist  of  a 
bishop,  with  his  archdeacon  (removed  from  the  church  of  Lin- 
coln, in  which  diocese  Oxford  had  hitherto  remained.)  and  a  dean 
and  eight  canons.  The  principal  estates  were,  at  the  same  time, 
consigned  to  the  persons  recognised  as  forming  the  chapter,  on 
condition  of  their  maintaining  three  public  professors  of  divinity, 
Ilehrew,  and  Greek  ;  one  hundred  students  in  theology,  arts,  and 
philosopliy  ;  eight  chaplains,  and  a  suitable  choir. 

The  mnnifioenl  ciiaracttr  of  the  foundation,  and  the  splendour 
arising  from  regal  patronage,  appear  to  have  deterred  all  ranks 
from  the  least  thouglit  of  assistant  benefaction  for  many  years 

sub- 
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•ubseqiicnt  to  the  reign  of  Henry.  In  the  17tli  century  some 
few  benefactors  arose,  amoii^-  wlioni  we  find  Dr.  Hiisby  of  West- 
inin.ster.  Tliut  ctlel'raled  schoolniasttr  bcqueatlied  ii  .sum  of 
inoney  for  liie  institution  of  a  Catccbeticid  Lcclure,  to  be  read  in 
one  of  tlie  parisli  cliurcbes  of  Oxford  by  a  member  of  tbis  so- 
ciety. Bishop  Fell,  likewise,  contribulLcl  ten  exhibitions  of  101. 
per  annum  each  ;  and,  more  recently.  Dr.  Lee,  physician  to  King- 
George  II.  left  20,0001.  chielly  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  ana- 
tomical theatre. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Christ  Cliurcli  consist  of  the  cathe- 
dral, two  spacious  quadrangles,  and  two  smaller  courts.  The 
great  west  front  conveys  the  ideas  of  amplitude,  magnificence, 
and  power.  In  the  centre  is  tiie  gateway,  over  which  rises  a 
stately  tower,  somewhat  eccentric  in  its  architectural  character, 
but  yet  massive,  dignified,  and  possessed  of  much  beauty.  This 
tower  was  begun  by  Wolsey,  but  completed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  1681,  according  to  a  plan  of  his  own  forming'*.  A 
■eries  of  uniform  building,  adapted  to  the  reception  of  students, 
extends  on  either  side,  and  both  extremities  are  terminated  by 
double  turrets,  with  an  elevated  bay  window  worked  between.  The 
whole  length  of  the  front  is  382  feet. 

The  grand  ^vestern  quadrangle,  which  is  entered  through  this 
gateway,  is  the  only  part  of  the  extensive  bnildings  in  wJiich 
Wolsey  was  enabled  to  exercise  his  architectural  taste  and 
princely  spirit.  Every  particular  connected  with  so  munificent 
a  foundation  must  necessarily  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  On 
March  20,  1525,  the  Cardinal  laid  the  lirst  stone,  in  the  presence 
«f  the  chief  members  of  the  University.  On  this  occasion  he 
K  4  made 

•In  this  tower  is  suspended  the  rauch-famed  bell,  called  Great  Tom,  which 
originally  belonged  to  Oseney  Abbey,  but  was  recast  in  1680.  It  weighs 
17,000  pounds,  and  bears  this  inscription  ;  Magum  Thomas  clutiiis  Oiouiemis, 
When  this  bell  tolls  at  nine  in  the  evening,  the  scholars  are  directed  by  the 
UniTersity  statutes  to  retire  to  their  respective  colleges.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  celebrated  Glee,  intituled  the  "  Merrj  Christ  Church 
bells,"  was  written  b_y  Dean  Aldrich. 
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made  an  eloquent  speech  ;  and  the  company  then  repaired  to  the 
church  of  St.  Fi  idiswida,  where  a  Latin  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  the  text,  Sopietitla  ccdi/icavit  sibi 
domum.  A  splendid  entertainment  closed  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day. 

The  quadrangle  thus  founded  unites  simplicity  with  Gothic 
grandeur.  The  buildings  are  finely  proportioned,  and  the  whole 
coiut  is  nearly  parallelogramical,  being  264  feet  by  261  feet  in 
the  clear.  The  hall  fills  more  tiiap  half  of  the  southern  side ; 
the  east  and  north  sides  are  ocqupied  by  splendid  ranges  of  apart- 
ments for  the  dean  and  canot.s.  The  kitchen  is  constructed  on 
the  south  of  the  hall ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  building  of  its 
kind  in  Europe  *.  A  fine  terrace  faces  the  wliole  of  the  build- 
ings, and  a  balustrade  of  stone  ornaments  the  top.  In  tiie  cen- 
tre of  the  court  is  a  basin,  in  which  is  placed  the  statue  of  Mer- 
cury. The  back  front  of  the  great  tower  of  entrance  is  orna- 
mented by  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  and  by  the  arms  of  Honry 
VIIL ;  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  of  the  see  of  Oxford,  &c.  Over  a 
gateway  on  the  north-east  is  a  statue  of  Bishop  Fell ;  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  hall  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Wolsey,  gratefully 
placed  in  that  situation  by  Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Winciiester,  in 
the  year  1719.  This  latter  figure  is  executed  with  spirit,  and 
has  been  much  admired.  The  sculptor  has  attended  to  customy 
and  has  only  given  a  side-view  of  the  Cardinal's  face ;  but  we 
cannot  admit  that  the  expression  of  attitude  imparted  to  the  figure 
is  happily  imagined.     The  whole  evinces  passionate  pride  rather 

than 

*  This  was  the  first  p;irt  of  the  building  reared  under  the  auspices  of 
Wolsej'.  Tlie  singularity  ol  such  d  circumstance  caused  many  satirical  re- 
marks. Among  otliers,  the  following  luock  inscrjplion  was  placed  on  the 
Xvalis : — 

"  Nou  stabit  iil  i  Donuis,  aliis  lundata  lapinis, 
,  Aut  met,  aut  ulter  raptor  habebil  eaiu." 

This,  as  is  observed  by  Chalmers,  at  least  proved  prophetic. 

i 
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than  the  composed  austerity  wliiih  is  tlic  last  result  of  haughti- 
ness. 

Of  this  inagnificent  court  only  tlic  iiall,  the  kiUlicn,  Uie  east, 
the  south,  and  a  part  of  the  western  side,  were  buill  during  the 
life  of  Wolsey  *.  The  remaining  divisions  were  coni|)l(4ed  by 
Dr.  John  Fell,  in  166'j.  At  this  time  the  basin  was  formed  in  the 
centre,  and  the  statue  of  Mercury  (which,  perhaps,  some  exa- 
miners niay  deem  unworthy  of  its  situation,)  was  placed  on  the 
spot  where  formerly  a  stone  pulpit  had  stood,  from  wiiich  Wickliflie 
Ijrst  delivered  his  reforming  opinions. 

The  second  great  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church  is  termed  Peck- 
water  Court,  and  chiefly  occupic.->  the  site  of  two  inns,  or  hostels, 
the  one  called  Peckwatcr  (from  the  name  of  its  original  posses- 
sor) and  the  other  Vine  Hall.  The  architecture  of  this  court  is 
classical  and  august.  The  southern  side  consists  entirely  of  the 
library  and  annexed  apartments  (begun  in  1716,  from  a  design  by 
Dr.  Clarke ;)  the  other  divisions  contain  superb  ranges  of  lodg- 
ings for  students,  and  were  built  in  1705,  under  the  inspection 
of  Dean  Aldricli.  The  expense  of  the  undertaking  was  defrayed 
by  the  dean  and  canons,  in  conjunction  with  many  of  the  students, 
and  several  of  the  nobility  and  distinguished  commoners,  who 
had  received  education  in  the  college.  The  whole  elevation  is 
of  a  classical  and  dignified  cliaracter.  Tlie  front  of  the  libraiy 
is  141  feet  in  length,  adorned  with  the  massive  pillars  of  Co- 
rinthian order.  Each  of  the  other  sides  contains  three  stories, 
the  lower  of  which  is  rustic,  and  supports  a  range  of  architec- 
ture of  the  Ionic  order.  Pilasters  are  placed  between  each  di- 
vision of  windows,  except  the  five  which  are  central  in  each 
side,  and  over  these  is  a  projecting  pediment  sustained  by  three- 
quarter  columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  An  entablature  and  balus- 
trade of  stone  finish  the  whole.     From  this  description  it  will  be 

evident 

•  It  is  supposed  tliat  lie  intended  the  whole  quadrangle  to  have  a  cloister 
on  the  inner  side.  The  lines  of  the  arches  are  vcr^'  apparent.  In  the  year 
1809,  a  fire  occurred  in  this  quadrangle.  It  rose  on  the  southern  side,  but 
was,  fortunately,  extinguished  without  affecting  the  front  of  the  building. 
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tvulent  that  not  the  least  respect  has  been  paid  to  the  manner 
of  the  previous  quadrangle  ;  but,  still,  the  two  courts  are  so  en- 
tirely distinct,  and  the  architecture  of  each  is  so  pure  in  its 
peculiar  character,  that  the  most  fastidious  taste  cannot  possibly 
(Entertain  offence.  The  second  pile  appears  a  fair  cftbrt  of  clas- 
sic regularity,  opposed,  in  just  competition,  to  the  desultory 
splendour  of  the  fashion  which  dictated  the  original  structure. 

Canterbury  Square  is  a  small  quadrangle,  judiciously  built  in 
conformity  to  the  order  of  Peckwater,  to  which  it  immediately 
leads.  On  the  site  of  this  court  formerly  stood  a  hall,  founded 
»nd  endowed  by  Simon  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  which 
the  celebrated  Wickliffe  was  once  warden,  and  in  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  studied,  under  Linacre.  The  whole  of  this  court, 
as  it  now  appears,  was  designed  by  Wyatt,  and  completed  in 
1783,  chiefly  through  the  liberal  aid  of  Richard  Robinson,  Baron 
Rotheby,  late  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland.  The  gateway  leading  to 
this  square  now  forms  a  principal  approach  to  the  college,  and 
possesses  much  of  that  true  beauty  which  arises  from  simplicity 
of  arrangement. 

The  chaplain's  court  consists  of  a  few  irregular  ranges,  com- 
pleted in  1672. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  connected  with  the  college.  This 
building  has  undergone  some  important  alterations,  among  which 
the  present  spire  was  constructed  by  Wolsey  ;  but  the  chief  parts 
can  be  histcrically  traced  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  and  the  style 
of  architecture  proves  that  it  in  reality  owes  its  foundation  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  square 
tower*,  surmounted  by  a  spiral  steeple,  rising  in  the  centre. 
Though  always  much  inferior  to  the  splendid  edifice  of  Osency 
Abbey,  it  was  originally  more  extensive  than  at  present.  Fifty 
f(ftet  at  the  western  end,  together  with  the  whole  west  side  of  th« 
cloister,  and  the  rooms  there  appended,  were  pulled  down  by 
'  Wolsey, 

•  In  tliit  tower  are  Ijuiig  ail  il.e  Ltlis  wliicli  fgiiuerly  belonged  to  Oiene^* 
Abl)ey,  except  "  Great  Tom." 
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Wolscy,  ■when  lie  laid  tlie  foiiiidation  of  his  college.  The  pre- 
sent lenijlh  of  thr  building  from  cast  to  wi-sl  is  104  feet,  and 
the  aisle  wiiicli  crosses  from  north  to  soutli  is  102  feet  Ion;,'-.  The 
height  of  the  roof  in  the  choir  is  thirty-seven  feet  and  a  half,  and 
in  the  western  part  of  the  structure  forty-one  feet  and  a  half. 
The  cathedral  is  entered  by  a  doorway  of  Saxon  architecture, 
and  specimens  of  the  same  style,  interspersed  with  alterations  ef- 
fected by  Norman  builders,  are  evident  in  various  directions.  The 
pillars  of  the  nave  are  beautifully  executed,  and  possess  that 
systematical  variety  of  capital  by  which  the  Saxon  arcliitects 
were  accustomed  to  show  their  fertility  of  invention.  The  choir 
is  ornan)eiited  with  a  Gothic  roof  of  splendid  tracery  work,  con- 
structed cither  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  or  Bishop  Kinu;,  and  was 
p'aved  with  black  and  white  marble  iu  1630,  at  which  time  the 
old  stalls  were  removed,  and  the  present  erected.  The  eastern 
window  is  embellished  with  a  representation  of  the  Nativity,  exe- 
cuted by  William  Price  of  London,  from  a  design  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill;  in  the  upper  compartments  are  the  portraits  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey.  Both  of  these  are  pleasingly  per- 
formed, and  the  latter,  as  usual,  presents  only  a  side  face  *. 

The  dormitory,  situate  to  the  north  of  the  choir,  contains  se- 
veral very  ancient  monuments,  among  which  the  following  de- 
serve particular  notice. — A  large  altar-tomb,  believed  to  be  that 
of  St.  Fridiswida,  surmounted  by  a  shrine.  On  the  flat  surface 
of  this  monument  are  the  marks  of  some  brasses,  now  lost,  two  of 
■which  appear  to  have  represented  human  figures  at  full  length. 
The  shrine  in  which  the  presumed  relic  is  preserved  is  lofty,  and 
richly  adorned  with  tracery  work.  The  lower  division  is  of 
stone,  and  the  two  upper  compartments  are  of  wood,  carved  iu 
the  same  fashion.  With  the  story  of  St.  Fridiswida  the  reader 
has  become  acquainted  in  our  general  view  of  the  History  of  the 
City  and  University.  This  holy  maid  died  October  19,  740, 
and  her  shrine  is  said  to  have  been  first  placed  in  a  chapel  on 

the 

•  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  canse  of  tliis  peculiarity  is  supposed  tu 
)i;ive  been  a  marked  defect  in  one  of  the  cirdinal's  eves. 
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the  south  siJe  of  the  church  ;  but  being  nearly  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  assault  made 
on  the  Danes,  in  1002,  it  was  neglected  until  1180,  Avhen  it 
t?as  removed  to  its  present  situation,  and  was  visited  by  crowds 
of  the  superstitious*.  A  new  shrine  was  raised  in  the  year 
l"289;  but  this  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  so 
that  the  presumed  bones  of  the  saint,  whicli  were  not  interred, 
but  merely  deposited  on  the  shrine,  are  supposed  by  Wood  f  to 
iiave  been  irrecoverably  lost,  "  while  those  afterwards  shewn  in 
two  silken  bags  were  only  feigned." 

The  subject  is  scarcely  deserving  of  many  words,  but  we  can- 
not avoid  saying  that  the  inference  drawn  by  Wood  is  by  no 
means  of  a  conclusive  nature.  The  bones  were  of  easy  removal; 
and,  considering  the  value  placed  on  them  by  the  interested,  or 
superstitious,  it  appears  much  more  likely  tliat  the  ancient  frag- 
ments were,  in  the  first  instance,  secured  by  the  priests,  and 
that  King  Henry's  visitors  were  made  the  dupes  of  "  feigned" 
relics. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mouldering  fragments  retained  by  the 
devotees  remained  unnoticed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  which 
time  they  were  again  brought  under  consideration  by  the  follow- 
ing singular  circumstance.  When  Peter  Martyr,  the  Reformer, 
■visited  England  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  he  became  a  canon  of  Christ  Church. 
Martyr  went  abroad  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  died 
at  Zurich;  but  his  wife,  Catharine,  died  at  Oxford,  in  1551,  and 
was  buried  near  the  monument  of  St.  Fridiswida.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  one  of  those  absurd  posthumous  trials,  not  un- 
usual in  the  early  ages  of  church  controversy,  was  instituted  in 
regard  to  this  female  heretic,  and  her  body  was  taken  from  its 
consecrated  place  of  sepulture,  and  contemptuously  buried  be- 
neath 

•  A  rclired  orntoij  was  erected  at  the  back  of  tlie  sliiiiie,  the  steps  of 
•tone  leading  to  \vliich  are  much  worn  hy  the  tread  ot  devotees. 

t  As  quoted  by  Clialuicrs,  to  which  writer  we  are  iudcblcd  for  the  cn^uiug 
port'calars  relative  to  Peter  .Mortar's  wile. 
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ncath  0  dunghill,  where  it  lay  until  15G1,  when  it  was  restored 
to  its  former  situation  with  much  ceremony.  At  the  same  time 
the  reputed  bones  of  St.  Fridiswida  were  removed  from  the  siliicn 
bags  in  which  they  had  lately  reposed,  and  "  were  ordered  to 
be  mixed  and  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  those  of  Martyr's 
wife,  to  prevent  the  power  of  distinguishing  them,  should  the  ai;o 
of  superstition  return.  But  whether  these  bones  were  deposited 
on  the  spot  where  Martyr's  wife  was  first  buried,  or  under  what 
is  now  shewn  as  the  monument  of  St.  Fridiswida,  seems  doubt- 
ful." 

Near  to  tlie  shrine  of  St.  Fridiswida  is  the  rich  monument  of 
Lady  Elizabeth  Montacute  *,  who  died  in  13-53,  with  her  eftigy 
in  the  costume  of  the  time.  Her  dress,  even  down  to  the  wrists, 
is  enamelled  with  gold  and  the  difteront  colours  expressive  of  no- 
bility. 

In  the  same  range  is  the  tomb  of  Guimond,  the  first  prior, 
ivith  his  effigy  in  a  recumbent  posture,  the  feet  resting  on  a  lion. 
The  robes  of  his  dress  have  been  richly  coloured,  and  spotted  with 
gold.  He  had  bften  chaplain  to  King  Henry  I.  and  died  in 
1149. 

No  inscription  remains  on  either  of  these  monuments;  but  many 
eminent  names  of  a  more  recent  date  stand  recorded  on  various 
contiguous  tablets. 

The  ancient  painted  windows  of  Chri'St  Church  were  chiefly  re- 
moved when  the  internal  alterations  took  place  in  1G30;  but  the 
.new  windows  then  placed  in  their  room  were  much  injured  by 
the  fanatics  in  the  civil  war.  Some,  however,  were  preserved; 
»mong  which  are  three  by  Abraham  Van  Lino  e :  the  subjects,  the 
Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors ;  and  the  Story  of  Jonah.  In  addition  to  these  must 
be  remarked  a  window  in  the  north  aisle,  expressive  of  the  de- 
livery of  St.  Peter  from  Prison,  executed  by  Isaac  Oliver,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  a  portrait  on  glass,  of  Robert  King, 

thfe 

•  A  liberal  benefactress  to  the  priory.  She  presented  the  meadow  on  which. 
the  fine  walks  appertaining  to  Christ  Church  have  been  since  formed. 
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the  first  Bishop  of  Oxford.  This  portrait  was  placed  in  its  pre* 
sent  situation  (tlie  window  immediately  over  his  monument)  soon 
after  the  bishop's  death,  and  was  removed  duriiii;-  the  rage  of  the 
fanatical  war,  Tiie  colourinij  is  extremely  vivid  and  the  whole 
piece  finely  executed. 

The  chaptl  in  which  Latin  prayers  are  read  opens  into  the 
eastern  cloister.  This  noble  room  is  believed  to  have  been  built 
in  the  reii>n  of  Henry  Til.  and  contains  many  estimable  por- 
traits. Choir  service  is  performed  in  the  cathedral  *  every  day 
during  term. 

Few  rooms  are  more  impressively  august  than  the  iifa// of  Christ 
Church,  which  was  entirely  built  under  the  direction  of  Wolsey. 
This  grand  refectory  is  115  feet  lojig,  by  40  in  width;  and  is  fifty 
feet  in  height.  The  ceiling  is  of  Irish  oak,  beautifully  carved,  with 
such  occasional  insertions  of  gilding  as  give  alternate  lustre  and 
relief,  while  tliey  do  not  detract  from  the  sober  majesty  of  the 
general  effect.  The  windows  are  of  intersected  Gothic,  and  one, 
in  a  recess  on  the  southern  side,  »«  among  the  finest  specimois  of 
that  mode  of  architectural  disposal.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  is  an  ascent  of  three  steps,  and  the  whole  flooring  is  com- 
posed of  stone.  The  sides  are  of  pannelled  wainscot;  but  the 
great  ornament  of  these  consists  in  an  extensive  collection  of 
portraits,  among  whicli  are  many  that  afford  equal  interest  from 
subject  and  style  of  execution.  The  following  appear  to  be  the 
most  striking  : — an  original  half-length  of  Wolsey,  with  a  per- 
spective view  of  the  liall  introduced  through  a  wiiicJow  in  the 
corner  of  the  picture,  A  fine  whole  length  of  Henry  Vill. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  lirawn  with  a  slender  waist,  an  immense  hoop, 
and  the  sleeves  of  hor  dress  thickly  padded.  The  face  is  that 
of  middle  life,  and  is  far  from  unplcasing.     She  has  in  her  hand 

one 

*  Spacious  as  is  the  church  which  Henry  VIII.  thoii;;ht  worthy  to  be  con- 
stituted a  catlicdral,  it  was  too  contracted  for  the  magnificent  views  of  Wolscj; 
and  lie  had,  accordrng/_),  hcgun  to  erect  a  new  church,  or  cliapcl,  on  the  norih 
side  of  his  quadrangle,  the  foumlatiou  of  which  may  be  now  traced  iu  the 
gardens  attached  to  that  division. 
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one  of  those  fans  of  featliers  which  were  coiistnicteH  during^  her 
reign  with  so  niucli  cost  and  delicacy.  This  pictiiii*  was  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  wiiose  family  it  \i\d  hicn  long  pre- 
served ;  but  the  artist  is  not  known.  Compton,  Bislio[)  of  Lon- 
don, by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  a  fine  portrait,  the  figure  sedate,  and 
the  colouring  chaste.  Bishop  Sannderson,  an  original,  by  Riley. 
Dr.  Bushy,  his  hand  on  a  book,  and  a  pupil  in  atttudance.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  portrait  in  the  hall.  The  face 
posscsst'S  more  of  judgment  than  severity  ;  the  colouring  is  warm, 
and  the  whole  picture  repUte  with  character  and  animation. 

The  roof  of  the  stairway  which  leads  to  the  hall  is  vaulted, 
and  ornamented  with  bold  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Gothic  em- 
bellishment. This  roof  is  supported  by  a  single  pillar,  calculated 
to  surprise,  on  account  of  its  slender  dimensions,  rather  than  t» 
add  correspondent  spletidour  to  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Under  the  hall  is  constructed  the  common  room,  in  which  are 
several  good  portraits,  and  a  bust  of  Dr.  Busby,  by  Rysbach. 

Tlie  building  formed  in  Peckwater  Square,  for  the  original  in- 
tention of  a  library  alone,  is  now  divided  into  two  ranges,  in. 
the  upper  of  which  are  reposited  the  numerous  and  valuable 
books  belonging  to  the  society ;  and  in  the  lower  is  placed  an 
extensive  collection  of  pictures  bequeathed  to  Clirist  Church  by 
General  Guise, 

The  part  used  as  a  library  is  141  feet  long;  thirty  feet  wide;, 
and  thirty-seven  feet  high.  On  one  side  is  a  gallery,  and  over 
every  class  of  books  are  symbols,  in  stucco,  allusive  to  that  pecu- 
liar branch  of  literature,  well  imagined,  and  beautifully  executed. 
The  ceiling,  also,  is  richly  ornamented  with  stucco  work,  and  the 
recesses  are  adorned  with  an  exquisite  bust  of  Marcus  Modius, 
a  physician,  now  cliiffly  known  by  this  sculptured  semblance  of 
bis  countenance,  and  with  a  statue  of  a  female  figure  resting  the 
hand  on  a  boy's  shoulder.  This  latter  piece  is  likewise  fine, 
and  was  brought  from  abroad  by  a  late  student  of  Christ  Church. 
The  books  contained  in  this  very  splendid  room  are  supposed  to 
form  one  of  the  best  collections  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  pro- 
0  bahlc 
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bable  correctness  of  such  a  supposition  must  be  allowed  when  we 
observe  that  among  the  contributors  are  to  be  named  Burton, 
(author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy;)  Dean  Aldricli,  Bishop 
Fell,  Dr.  Mead,  Cliarlts  Boyle,  Earl  of  On-ery*,  and  Dr.  Wake, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  library  is  also  rich  in  manuscripts, 
prints,  and  coins. 

The  whole  ground-floor  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
paintings  bequeathed  to  Christ  Church,  by  Brigadier  General 
Guise,  in  1765.  This  extensive  collection  was  formed  by  the 
general  at  an  immense  expense,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of 
works  by  the  ancient  masters.  So  grand  an  assemblage  of  pic- 
tures deserves  more  attention  than  our  limits  will  allow.  Pieces 
warm  from  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  Guido,  Titian,  the  Caracci, 
Sec.  are  ranged  on  every  side ;  but  our  notice  of  their  claims  on 
admiration  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  very  few  subjects. 

The  spacious  division  of  building  allotted  to  the  reception  of 
these  paintings  is  formed  into  two  rooms ;  and  over  the  chief 
entrance  is  placed  a  bust  of  the  liberal  donor,  by  Bacon.  Among 
the  pictures  in  the  apartment  on  the  right  are  tlie  following: — 
Three  Ladies  studying  Mnsic,  by  Titian,  the  cohiuring  beautiful, 
aud  the  light  thrown  in  with  much  felicity.  A  dying  Magdalen, 
supported  by  Cherubs,  by  Donienichino.  Dreadfully  fine  !  Death 
is  in  every  line  of  tbe  expiring  figure,  and  the  alternate  Avonder 
and  frcsh-colonred  playfulness  expressed  in  the  faces  of  the 
cherubs  produce  a  striking  contrast.  A  most  ghastly  Medusa's 
head,  by  Rubens,  the  character  that  of  disgusting  anile  jocose- 
ness,  aud  the  snakes  appearing  to  hiss  a?  they  curl  Tound  the 
Jiideous  temples.  A  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Corrcgio.  Re- 
becca at  the  Well,  and  Abraham's  servant  presenting  her  with 
bracelets,  by  Guido. 

Over  the  door  of  the  left  hand  room  is  placed  a  bust  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Durham,  by  Bacon.     Among  the  many  fine  paintings 

in 

♦  Hi>  lordship's  contribution  consisted  of  ten  thousand  volumes.  His  noble 
Aon  and  successor  pointedly  regrets,  in  his  Life  of  .Swift,  this  alienation  of  Uie 
paternal  library. 
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jn  tliis  range  are  two  portraits,  by  Titian,  of  a  Venetian  noble- 
man, and  the  great  Duke  D^\lva :  the  features  of  the  latter 
possess  all  tlic  marble  frigidity  to  be  expected  from  liis  charac- 
ter. A  sopjjonisba,  by  Domenichino,  the  li^ures  as  large  as  life. 
The  colouring  of  this  piece  is  remarkably  warm,  and  the  expres- 
Nion  fine.  Tlie  Martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence,  by  Tintoretto.  This 
is  a  large  picture,  and  some  of  the  figures  are  eminently  good, 
but  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently  dignitied  in  all  its  bearings  to 
allow  of  any  resemblance  of  sublimity  in  general  effect.  The 
moment  of  action  clioscn  by  Tintoretto  is  that  in  which  St.  Lau- 
rence is  turned  on  the  gridiron  by  the  application  of  an  instru- 
ment to  his  thigh.  Lest  the  spectator  should  fail  to  observe  that 
the  saint  was  gradually  martyred,  a  small  pair  of  bellows  is  in- 
troduced in  the  fore-ground.  Our  Saviour's  Last  Supper  with 
Lis  Disciples,  by  the  same  master,  displays  more  tasle  and  judg- 
ment. Li  this  piece  the  candle-light  tints  are  extremely  well 
disposed.  The  Family  of  the  Caracci,  represented  in  a  butcher's 
shop,  by  Annibal  Caracci.  This  large  and  eccentric  picture  is 
replete  with  spirit,  character,  and  fidelity.  St.  Elizabeth,  -with 
St.  John,  when  a  child,  musing  upon  a  cross  made  of  reeds,  by 
Lionardo  di  Vinci.  The  flesh  and  drapery  fine;  but  the  faces 
are  perhaps  deficient  in  that  loveliness  so  necessary  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  an  exalted  religious  subject.  A  Madona,  by  Raphael, 
in  his  first  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  collection 
without  noticing  a  half-length  portrait  of  General  Guise,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  colouring  and  expression  are  truly  ex- 
cellent. 

The  entrance-passage  and  stair-case  of  the  library  are  en- 
riched with  many  pieces  of  sculpture,  among  which  are  a  statue 
of  Locke,  by  Roubilliac,  and  busts  of  George  L  and^IL  Dr. 
Trevor,  Bishop  of  Durham;  Dr.  Freind;  Archbishops  Boulter 
and  Robinson,  and  Dr.  Frewen.  The  latler  bust,  by  Roubilliac, 
is  particularly  fine.  The  dryness  and  wrinkles  of  extreme  old 
age  are  happily  expressed ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  evidently 
deadened,  and  the  sight  grown  dim. 

Vol.  XH.  L  The 
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The  Theatre  of  Anatomy,  founded  and  endowed,  as  has  been 
before  stated,  hy  Dr.  Lee,  physician  to  King  George  II.  containa 
a  good  eollection  of  anatomical  preparations.  The  grounds  ap- 
pertaining to  Christ  Church  are  very  fine ;  and  tiie  chief  walk, 
a  quairter  of  a  mile  in  length,  shaded  with  elms  on  either  side, 
■eeras  equally  calculated  for  the  ornament  of  the  college  and  the 
use  of  the  students. 

A  satisfactory  account  of  the  men  of  splendid  fortune  and  emi- 
nent acquirements  who  have  profited  by  the  learned  institution 
of  Christ  Church,  would  occupy  the  whole  of  an  extensive  vo- 
lume. From  the  earliest  period  of  its  permanent  foundation,  this 
college  has  been  the  resort  of  many  among  the  prime  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  and  gentry.  The  pulpit,  the  senate,  the  learned 
professions,  and  nearly  every  class  of  votive  literature,  have 
received  some  of  their  brightest  ornaments  from  the  great  Car- 
dinal's institution.  A  few  only  can  be  mentioned  in  the  present 
pages ;  but  most  of  the  following  names  have  so  many  rivals  in 
worth,  that  the  selection  would  almost  appear  to  be  invidious : 
Dr.  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  Dean  Aldrich ;  Atterbury,  Bishop 
of  Rochester ;  Dr.  Robert  South  ;  Archbishop  Wake ;  Edward 
Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset ;  Lord  Lyttelton  ;  William,  Earl  Mans- 
field; Lord  Bolingbrokc;  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery;  Vil- 
liers,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer;  LOCKE  ;  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Camden,  who 
certainly  profited  much  by  the  labours  of  Leland,  but  whose 
Britannia  must  still  be  considered  a  prodigy ;  Dr.  Freind ;  CV 
saubon  ;  Penn,*  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  per- 
sons chiefly  celebrated  for  poetical  genius,  we  find  Ben  Jonsou ; 
Otway ;  Randolph  ;  Edmund  Smith,  a  classical  writer  and  elegant 
»cholar  ;  Gilbert  West;  John  I*hilips  ;  and  George  Colman. 

To  the  number  of  students  named  by  the  last  charter,  one  has 
since  been  added  by  the  liberality  of  William  Thurston,  Esq.  of 
lioudon.     No  otjier  change  has  taken  place  iu  the  constitution  of 

this 

•  This  able,  but  eccL-ntric,  man,  was  a  commoner  of  Christ  Cburcb,  but 
was  expelled  in  consequence  ofsume  iiregularitiet  of  conduct. 
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this  college,  except  that  Queen  Elizabeth  directed,  iu  1561, 
that  there  should  Ua  an  untiual  election  from  Westminster-school. 
The  other  vacancies  are  filled  at  the  option  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  The  society  now  consists  (independently  of  the  bishop 
and  iiis  archdeacon,  as  named  in  the  charier.)  of  a  dean,*  eight 
canons,  one  hundred  and  one  students,  three  professors,  eight 
chaplains,  and  a  suitable  choir.  There  is  no  visitor  but  the  ki»f, 
or  persons  appointed  by  him. 

EXETER  COLLEGE 

consists  ptincipally  of  one  quadrangle,  the  front  of  which  is  220 
feet  in  length.  The  chief  gate  of  entrance  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  of  imposing  magnificence. 
The  two  faces  of  this  tower  are  of  similar  construction  ;  the  base- 
ment is  rustic,  and  then  ensues  a  plinth,  on  which  are  raised 
pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  supporting  a  semicircular  pediment, 
ornamented  with  armorial  bearings  and  various  festoons.  A  ba- 
lustrade at  the  top  bestows  much  lightness  on  the  whole.  The 
roof  of  the  gateway  is  arched,  and  finely  adorned  with  the  arms 
of  benefactors.  This  tower  and  gateway  are  beautiful  as  sepa- 
rate objects,  but  each  extensive  lateral  range  of  front  is  Gothic, 
with  an  embattled  parapet ;  and  thus  the  eye  is  indelibly  offended 
by  an  inconsistency  destructive  of  all  particular  attraction. 

The  interior  of  the  quadrangle  is  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  135 
feet,  and  is  simple,  uniform,  and  pleasing.  The  cliapel,  which  oc- 
cupies a  large  portion  of  one  side,  is  a  neat  and  solid  Gothic 
structure ;  and  the  adjoining  residence  of  the  rector,  though  a 
modern  erection,  is  judiciously  made  to  correspond  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  surrounding  architecture.  The  hall  is  ascended  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  agrees  with  the  other  parts  of  the  quadran- 
gle in  possessing  an  embattled  parapet. 

L  2  Although 

•  The  Deanery  of  Christ  Church  has  been  usually  attended  with  promo- 
tion to  a  bishopric,  and  is  often  allowed  to  be  held  in  Commtndam  by  the 
person  so  promoted. 
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j^lthough  the  chief  biiiUluigs  of  this  colltge  now  eviiice  sw 
much  desirable  rcgularits'  of  disposal,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  such  consistency  of  architectural  design  formed  a  part  of  the 
founder's  scheme.  Additions  have  been  made  as  incidental 
liberality  afforded  means ;  and/  therefore,  on  tlie  whole,  great 
praise  is  due  to  those  who  have  superintended  the  augmentation 
of  the  structure. 

Tliis  college  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Stapledon,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  about  the  year  IU15,  and  is  intimately  blended  with 
another  well-intended  foundation  from  the  same  hand,  that  of 
Hert,  or  Hart,  IL'll,  now  termed  Hertford  College. 

Walter  de  Stapledon  descended  from  a  good  family,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Aunery,  near  Great  'I'orrington, 
in  Devonshire.  He  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  I^xeler  ia 
1307  ;  and  by  King  Edward  11.  he  was  appointed  lord-treasurer, 
and  was  employed  in  many  weighty  matters  of  state  :  but,  when 
the  royal  household  pursued  separate  interests,  and  the  sinister 
designs  of  the  queen  became  apparent,  De  Stapledon  adhered  to 
his  ill-fated  master,  and,  consequently,  fell  a  victim  to  party  fury. 
He  was  seized  by  the  deluded  populace  on  October  15,  132(5, 
as  he  was  walking  in  a  public  street  of  London,  and  was  be- 
headed by  them  near  the  north  door  of  St,  Paul's  cliurch.  His 
body  was  contumeliously  buried  in  a  heap  of  sand,  at  the  back  of 
his  own  house  near  Temple-bar;  but  a  monument  has  since  been 
constructed  to  the  honour  of  his  memory  in  Exeter  cathedral,  by 
the  rector  and  fellows  of  this  college. 

It  was  in  the  year  1312  that  Bishop  Stapledon  first  evinced 
liberality  of  intention  in  regard  to  the  University  of  Oxfordw. 
He  then  purchased  Hert-hall,  and  a  contiguous  messuage^  for 
the  accommodation  of  twelve  scholars;  but,  tiiree  Nears  after- 
wards, he  procured  premises  on  the  site  of  the  present  college, 
ftnd  removed  the  rector  and  scholars,  though  he  still  retained 
the  privileges  of  the  original  foundation  charter,  and  appealed  to 
consider  the  former  institution  as  a  permanent  r.ppendagc  to  th« 
tibtt«r,     Aceordiag  to  the  tytatutes  iiow  delivered,  the  ^ucitt;^  wa9 

ta 
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to  consist  of  ihirtecn  persons,  one  to  be  instructed  in  ranon-law, 
or  theoli)j»y,  and  tlic  otliers  in  philosophy.  Eight  were  to  b» 
chosen  from  Devonshire,  and  four  from  CornwHll. 

New  bent'fic»ors  soon  arose ;  and,  in  1404,  Edmund  Stafford, 
Bishop  of  Exdtr,  altered  tlie  statutes  and  added  two  fcllow- 
«hips'froni  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  besides  presenting  upwards 
of  two  hundred  marks,  in  money,  and  many  books  and  orna- 
ments, to  tlie  library  and  chapel. 

Sir  William  Petre,  (founder  of  the  noble  house  distinguished 
by  his  name,)  was  likewise  a  bciiofactor  of  eminence.  This  able 
statesman  concerned  himself  so  little  with  factious  politics  that 
he  found  employment  in  the  four  dissimilar  courts  of  Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI.  and  the  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  A  larg« 
portion  of  the  wealth  accumulated  by  his  unremitting^  exertions 
he  dedicated  to  such  acts  of  liberality  as  were  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  solid  interests  of  his  country.  In  regard  to  Exeter 
College,  he  founded  eight  fellowships,  from  five  specified  coun- 
ties, or  from  any  others  in  which  he  or  his  descendants  might 
possess  estates.  Sir  William  Petre,  also,  procured  a  new  body 
of  statutes  for  the  college,  and  a  regular  deed  of  incorporation. 

Among  other  benefactors  of  note  must  be  mentioned  King 
Charles  I.  who  endowed  one  fellowship ;  Sir  Jolin  Ackland,  who 
contributed  towards  the  improvement  of  the  buildings,  and  to 
other  useful  purposes;  Samuel  Hill,  rector  of  Warlegan,  in 
Cornwall,  the  founder  of  four  scholarships,  two  from  Devon- 
shire, and  two  from  Cornwall ;  Sir  John  Maynard,  who  insti- 
tuted two  lectures,  the  one  in  Divinity,  and  the  other  on  the 
Oriental  languages  ;  Lady  Shiers,  of  Slyficld-house  in  Surrey, 
and  Dr.  George  Hakewill. 

There  was  not  any  chapel  comprehended  in  the  foundation 
of  Bishop  Stapledon,  but  the  society  speedily  obtained  a  licence 
to  erect  one,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  the  year  1326, 
In  1624,  this  structure  was  converted  into  a  library  ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  the  present  chapel  (which  was  begrin  in  16'22) 
was  finished,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Hakewill  This  is  a 
L  3  ■efct 
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neat  edifice,  and  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  two  aisles.  It  is 
lighted  by  eight  Gothic  winflows,  on  each  of  which  is  inscribed 
"  Domus  mea  Domus  Orationis,"  the  text  chosen  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Prideaux,  who  preached  the  consecration  sermon. 
The  ceiling  is  arched,  and  painted  to  imitate  intersected  groin- 
work.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  good  portrait  of  Dr.  Hakewill, 
placed  there  at  his  own  request. 

The  hall  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  erected  by  Sir  John 
Ackland  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
roof  and  screen  are  of  carved  oak ;  the  sides  are  ornamented 
by  several  portraits,  among  which  are  two  of  the  founder,  the 
one  ancient,  and  the  other  painted  and  presented  by  Peters  in 
1780. 

The  premature  death  of  Bishop  Stapledon  caused  his  founda- 
tion to  be  left  in  so  incomplete  a  state,  that  the  College  pos- 
sessed no  library  till  about  the  year  1383,  when  a  small  room 
was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  many  valuable  books  be- 
queathed to  the  society.  This  room,  though  subsequently  en- 
larged, was  found  too  limited  in  general  plan  for  its  intended 
purpose,  and  the  books  were  removed,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, to  the  original  chapel ;  but,  in  1709,  an  accidental  fire 
consumed  the  interior  of  that  building  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  works  there  deposited.  This  ravage  was  quickly  repaired  as 
far  as  was  practicable;  and,  in  1778,  a  complete  new  library  was 
erected  ;  at  which  time  the  old  chapel  (the  only  remaining  part 
of  the  original  buildings)  was  pulled  down.  The  plan  of  the 
modern  edifice  was  given  by  the  Rev.  William  Crowe,  the  pre- 
sent public  orator.  This  building  is  judiciously  sedate  and  plain, 
and  contains,  among  other  valuable  articles,  a  fine  collection  of 
Aldiue  classics. 

Beyond  the  quadrangle  are  gardens,  highly  agreeable,  and 
disposed  with  muc!i  laste. 

"  Exeter  College,"  s?.ys  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  "  con- 
sisteth  chiefly  of  Coinish  and  Devonshire  men,  the  gentry  of 
which  latter.  Queen  Elizabeth  used   to   say,  were  courtiers  by 

thei 
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their  birth.  And,  as  these  western  men  do  bear  away  the  bell  for 
might  and  sleight  in  wrestling,  so  the  schollars  here  have  al- 
wayes  acquitted  themselves  with  credit  in  palcealra  literaria." 
Several  of  the  names  now  subjoined,  as  forming  a  part  of  th« 
eminent  persons  connected  with  this  house,  pleasingly  confirm 
the  truth  of  Fullei  's  observation : — Dr.  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, a  man  of  great  learning,  and  an  extensive  writer  3*  Arch- 
bishop Seeker;  Sir  John  Fortescue,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  Henry  Gary,  Lord  Falkland ;  the  gallant 
James,  Duke  Hamilton,  sacrificed  for  his  attachment  to  Charles  I. ; 
Sir  Simon  Baskerville,  the  most  popular  physician  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  Sir  John  Doddridge,  judge  and  antiquary  ;  Dig- 
gory  Wheare,  the  first  Camden  professor;  Lord  Cliief-Justice 
Rolle ;  Henry  Carey,  second  Earl  of  Monmouth,  an  elegant 
scholar  and  writer;  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Shaftesbury; 
Maundrell,  the  traveller;  Upton,  editor  of  Epictetus,  and  com- 
mentator on  Shakspeare. 

The  present  members  of  this  society  are  a  rector,  twenty- five 
fellows^  one  scholar^  who  is  Bible  clerk^  and  ten  exhibitioneis. 


HERTFORD  COLLEGE. 

In  our  preceding  notice  of  Exeter  College  we  have  observed  that 
Bishop  Stapledon  first  placed  his  establishment  at  Hertford  (cor- 
ruptly Hert,  or  Hart,)  Hall.  When  he  removed  the  scholars  of  his 
L  4  foundation, 

•  Dr.  Prideaux  entered  the  college  without  money  and  without  friends. 
Before  he  repaired  to  Oxford  he  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  procur* 
the  appointment  of  Parish  clerk  at  Ugborrow,  in  Devonshire  1  He  was,  for 
some  time,  employed  as  a  menial  in  the  kitchen  of  Exeter  College.  Whil« 
so  engaged  his  promptness  and  diligence  attracted  the  notice  of  the  fellows, 
and  they  took  hira  into  protection,  scarcely  more  to  his  honour  than  their 
own.  By  King  Charles  I.  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Worce»> 
ter,  but  the  speedy  ascendancy  of  the  fanatical  iparty  prevented  bis  cnjo|» 
ing  the  fruits  of  his  proniotioot 
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foundation,  Hert  Hall  still  continued  open  as  a  place  of  educationy 
The  power  of  naming  the  principals  was  vested  in  the  members 
of  Exeter  College  until  the  year  1740,  when  Dr.  Newton  (then 
principal)  obtained  a  royal  charter  for  converting  the  Hall  into  a 
perpetual  College ;  the  society  to  consist  of  a  principal ;  four  se- 
nior, and  eight  junior,  fellows;  eight  probationary  students; 
twenty-four  actual  students,  and  four  scholars.  To  tliis  new 
foundation  he  gave  the  title  of  Hertford  College,  hut  directed  in 
the  statutes  that  any  other  name  might  be  affixed  by  a  more  exten- 
sive benefactor.  Such  a  friend,  however,  has  not  arisen.  The 
buildings  remain  incomplete,  and  the  college  has  been  without  a 
principal  since  the  year  1805. 

According  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Newton  the  whole  structure  was 
to  form  a  quadrangle,  containing  a  chapel,  hall,  and  library,  the 
principal's  lodgings,  and  apartments  for  the  society.  But  he 
only  succeeded  in  building  the  chapel,  the  principal's  lodgings, 
and  a  small  portion  on  the  south-east  of  the  intended  quadran- 
gle. No  part  of  these  seems  likely  to  he  interesting  in  descrip- 
tion. 

Of  the  ancient  appendages  to  Hert  Hall,  the  refectory,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  old  principal's  lodgings,  with  a  kit- 
chen and  some  chambers  over  them,  and  the  gatehouse,  above 
which  is  a  library,  are  still  remaining. 

Although  now  comparatively  deserted,  this  spot  has  produced 
some  eminent  men,  among  whom  we  must  name  the  amial)le  and 
elegant  Lord  Buckhurst,  an  able  statesman,  and  author  of  Gor- 
boduc,  the  first  English  tragedy  in  blank  verse;  Selden  ;  Dr. 
Donne, the  satirist  (afterwards  removed  to  Cambridge;)  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  the  Parliamentary  general ;  Sir  Richard  Baker,  the 
Chronicler.  And,  even  since  Hert  Hall  has  become  a  nominal 
College,  it  has  afforded  education  to  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed statesmen  of  modern  times,  diaries  James  Fox* 

JESUS 

•  His  tutor  was  Dr.  Newcome,    afterwards  Archbisliop  of  Arniagl*. 
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JESUS  COLLEGE 


Was  founded  by  Queen  Elizubetli,  but  tbe  idea  of  the  founda- 
tion did  not  originate  with  that  sovereign,  and  the  College  is  not 
much  indebted  to  her  bounty. 

Hugh  ap  Rice,  or  Price,  a  native  of  Brecknock,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Oseney  Abbey,  and  was  afterwards  a  doctor  of  civil  law, 
first  Prebendary  of  Rochester,  and  Treasurer  of  St.  David's,  ob- 
serving that  his  countrymen  were  scarcely  ever  noticed  in  colle- 
giate endowments,  formed  the  generous  design  of  instituting  an 
establishment  at  Oxford  peculiarly  for  thtir  benefit.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  intention,  he  intreated  Queen  Elizabeth  "  to  found 
a  College,  on  whicii  he  might  bestow  a  certain  property."  The 
queen  acceded  to  his  wish,  and  granted  a  charter  of  foundation, 
dated  June  27th  1571,  by  which  the  society  was  directed  to  con- 
sist of  a  principal,  eight  fellows,  and  eight  scholars,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  whom  Dr.  Price  was  permitted  to  convey  estates  to  the 
yearly  value  of  1601.  He,  likewise,  bestowed  upwards  of  15001. 
on  the  building,  besides  leaving  a  sum  of  money  by  will,  which 
was  suffered  to  accumulate  till  the  beginning  of  tiie  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  amounted  to  7001.  Tiie  queen's  liberality  was 
confined  to  a  donation  of  timber  from  her  forests  of  Sholover  and 
Stow.  Dr.  Price  died  in  1574,  at  which  period  only  the  front  of 
the  building  and  the  southern  side  of  the  first  quadrangle  were 
completed.  It  is  probable  that,  when  he  solicited  Elizabeth  to 
take  on  herself  the  merit  of  founding  the  College,  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  resources,  and  had  calcu- 
lated on  assistance  from  the  royal  purse.  No  aid  was  received 
from  the  foundress,  aud  the  estates  conveyed  by  Dr.  Price  became 
60  unproductive,  that  the  progress  of  the  buildings  was  scon  sus- 
pended. But  private  muuificence  shortly  formed  an  ample  recom- 
pense fur  the  failure  of  ngal  bounty.  The  buildings  were  gra- 
dually completed  ou  an  extensive  scale,  and  various  liberal  dona- 
tions 
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tions  and  bequests  placed  the  finances  of  the  College  oa  a  fimt 
basis. 

Among  numerous  benefactors,  •well  deserving  of  hononrable 
mention,  were  Sir  Eubule  Thelwall,  who  conduced  liberally  to- 
wards the  buildings,  and  procured  a  new  charter,  dated  June  Ist 
1622.  Herbert  Westphaling,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  1602. 
Henry  Rowlands,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1609.  King  Charles  1. 
Francis  Mansell,  D.  D.  Principal  of  the  College.  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  Knt.  and  Principal  from  1661  to  1673.  This  benevo- 
IcBt  contributor  left  estates  for  the  improvement  of  the  principal's 
salary,  and  that  of  the  fellows  and  scholars.  By  his  means,  also, 
three  newjfellowships,  and  two  scholarships,  were  added.  In  161 3. 
Dr.  Williams,  Principal,  bequeathed  property  for  the  foundation 
of  a  logic-lecture;  and,  ten  years  afterwards.  Sir  Thomas  Canon, 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Pembroke,  founded  a  cate- 
chetical lecture.  Edward  Merrick,  M.  A.  Treasurer  of  St.  Da- 
Yid's,  in  1713,  bequeathed  his  whole  estate  to  thebeneftt  of  tbe^ 
society.  The  affairs  of  the  institution  thus  gradually  became  so 
prosperous,  that  it  was  necessary  frequently  to  obtain  royal  char- 
ters permitting  the  College  to  hold  revenues  to  an  additional 
amount.  The  places  from  which  the  additional  fellows  and  scho- 
lars were  directed  to  be  chosen  by  the  respective  founders  are  the 
counties  of  Brecknock,  Caernarvon,  Monmouth,  Denbigh,  Pem- 
broke, and  Cardigan  ;  and  the  schools  of  Caermarthenshire,  Ban- 
gor, Beaumaris,  Llyn,  Ruthen,  Abergavenny,  and  the  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph.  In  almost  every  instance  a  preference  is  to  be  gi- 
ven to  the  relations  of  the  founder. 

The  buildings  of  Jesus  College  consist  of  two  quadrangles,  the 
first  90  feel  by  70 ;  and  the  second,  or  interior,  100  feet  by  90. 
The  front  towards  the  street  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1756,  but  is 
a  heavy  erection,  devoid  of  character  or  interest,  and  appears  to 
greater  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  interior  of  the 
quadrangle,  wliich  is  entirely  Gothic.  The  chapel,  a  low  but 
pleasing  structure,  with  a  small  turret  on  the  western  end,  stands 
%n  the  norths  and  the  hall  ou  the  webt.  The  remaijider  of  the 
7  court 
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court  is  occupied  by  ranges  of  apartments  three  stories  high,  the 
attic  being  formed  by  projecting  windows  in  the  gable  roof,  over 
each  of  which  is  a  sharply  pointed  pediment. 

The  second  quadrangle  is  a  more  elevated  and  intcrcslir)g  com- 
bination. Three  sides  are  strictly  uniform,  with  small,  double, 
Gothic  windows,  and  a  range  of  pinnacles  on  the  top.  The  hall 
forms  a  pleasing  portion  of  the  fourth  side,  the  bay  window  and 
embattled  parapet  of  which  possess  considerable  beauty.  The 
sides  of  this  quadrangle,  on  the  south  and  north,  were  completed 
in  1640,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Mansell,  then  Principal ; 
and  he  held  sufficient  money,  in  consequence  of  viirious  liberal 
contributions,  to  finish  the  whole  court;  but  the  intervention  of 
the  civil  war  restrained  his  exertions,  and  he  felt  compelled  to 
abandon  the  undertaking  as  hopeless :  he,  therefore,  returned  the 
sums  in  his  possession  to  the  generous  donors.  In  1676  Sir  Leo- 
line  Jenkins  completed  the  remainder  of  this  arduous  task  at  his 
own  expense. 

The  Hall,  which  forms  so  pleasing  an  ornament  to  both  qua- 
drangles, was  built  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  a  resi- 
due of  the  original  legacy  of  Dr.  Price,  aided  by  contributions 
from  the  society,  and  principally  by  that  of  Sir  Eubule  Tlielwall. 
It  is  a  spacious,  but  plain,  room,  and  contains  several  portraits, 
among  which  are  those  of  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke,  a  fine  picture, 
but,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  happiest  eflTorts  of  that  great  artist, 
who  sometimes  was  enabled  to  bestow  almost  superliuman  gran- 
deur on  his  copies  of  the  elevated  human  form.  Queen  Elizabeth; 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins;  and  an  interesting  piece  representing  Sir 
Eubule  Thelwall  when  a  child,  with  his  mother. 

The  present  Library  is  above  the  common  room,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  inner  quadrangle,  and  was  erected  by  Sir  Leoline  Jen- 
kins, in  1677,  It  is  a  spacious  room,  and  has  a  gallery  to  the 
whole  extent  of  one  side.  Among  the  books  are  those  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  would  have  passed  to 
posterity  iu  the  character  of  a  pliilosopher,  if  he  had  not  taken 
paius,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  to  prove  that  he  was,  in 

fact. 
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fact,  only  an  argumentative  kiiight-erraut.  Still,  vvlieu  Loi(! 
Herbert  was  more  than  an  arm's  lengtii  from  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  had  placed  on  one  side  the  romantic  scarf  of  his  knighthood, 
he  could  think  with  justice,  and  deliver  his  thoughts  wilh  can- 
dour. His  life  of  Henry  VHI.  was  undertaken  by  order  of 
Charles  I.  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  he  passed  severe 
censures  on  arbitrary  government,  in  the  very  pages  which  he 
presented  to  tlie  notice  of  his  sometimes  misled  sovereign. 

The  Chapel  was  chiefly  built  by  contributions  from  many  af- 
fluent and  distinguished  personages  in  the  principnlity  of  Wales, 
and  was  finished  in  1621.  Since  that  period,  however,  it  has  been 
lengthened  on  the  east,  and  now  consists  of  three  divisions.  One 
screen  separates  the  body  from  the  chancel,  and  another  shuts  the 
ante-chapel  from  view  of  the  main  interior  of  the  building.  The 
roof  is  formed  into  compartments,  richly  adorned,  and  the 
whole  is  as  pleasingly  arranged  as  tlie  character  of  the  mixed  Go- 
thic, when  applied  to  the  inner  parts  of  buildings,  will  allow. 
The  altar-piece  is  a  copy  of  Guido's  v>cll  known  picture,  repre- 
senting St.  Michael's  triumph  over  the  Devil. 

Among  the  curiosities  shewn  at  this  College  are,  an  immense 
bowl  of  gilded  silver,  which  weighs  278  ounces,  and  will  con- 
lain  ten  gallons,  presented  by  a  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne  ; 
ajnelal  watch,  given  by  Charles  I.  ;  and  a  huge  stirrup,  pressed, 
as  it  is  said,  by  the  foot  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  honoured 
the  University  with  a  visit. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  distinguished  persons  connected 
■with  Jesus  College:  Sir  Eubule  Thelwall,  son  of  John  Thehvall, 
of  Batharvan  Park,  in  the  county  of  Denbigli,  Esq.  ;  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  who  entered  of  this  College  in  1641,  and  remained  till 
nfttr  the  death  of  Charles  I,  He  then  retired  to  the  scat  of  Sir 
John  Aubrey,  in  Wales;  which,  as  a  mansion  left  void  by  seques- 
tration, alibrded  slit  Iter  to  several  other  eminent  loyalists.  In 
I'lis  retreat  he  educated  the  son  of  Sir  John,  and  several  other 
vliildren  of  distinguished  cavaliers ;  but  was,  at  length,  ordered 
into  confincracnt  by  the  Parliamentary  government,  as  a  fomcntev 

of 
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of  rebellion  !  He  was,  iiowever,  liberated  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
VV  ilkiiis,  Warden  of  Wadham,  and  lie  removed,  with  his  pupils, 
to  Oxford,  in  1651,  After  various  subsequent  persecutions  h^ 
received  the  reward  due  to  his  loyalty,  since  he  was  not  only 
elected  Principal  of  his  College,  but  was  employed,  on  the  Res- 
toration, in  many  high  departments  of  the  stale.  This  eminent 
scholar  and  loyalist  is  buried  in  the  College  chapel.  William 
Lloyd,  Bisliop  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  seven  prelates  ordered 
to  the  tower  by  James  II.;  Dr.  Wynne,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph; 
David  I'owcl,  the  antiquary;  John  Davis,  the  Lexicographer; 
Recs  Prichard,  a  Welch  poet  of  great  popularity;  Edward  Lloyd, 
ttu  antiquary  and  botanist  of  very  liigh  tatainments ;  and,  more 
recently,  the  two  able  writers  in  theology.  Dr.  Henry  Owen,  and 
Or.  Worthington. 


LINCOLN  COLLEGE. 

Oxford  formed  for  so  long  a  period  a  part  of  tiie  diocese  of  Liu- 
cohi.  tliat  we  naturally  look  for  distinguished  patronage  among 
the  prelates  who  formerly  enjoyed  that  see.  Richard  Flemming, 
or  Flemmynge,  the  founder  of  this  College,  was  born  at  Crofton, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  was  educated  at  University  College,  where  his 
lalents  and  acquireuienls  procured  him  unusual  honours.  In  the 
eajly  part  of  life  he  was  zealously  attached  to  t'le  principles  of 
Wicklifl'e,  and  is  even  said  to  have  made  some  converts  among  per- 
sons of  very  higii  distinction.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  a  mac 
of  ardent  feelings  and  active  imagination.  His  zeal  was  too  pas- 
sionate to  be  lasting,  and  he  shortly  exercised  equal  ardour  and 
eloquence  in  vindication  of  the  antient  high-churcli  intolerance. 
Ce  his  party  what  it  miglit  he  was  never  satisfied  with  t!ie  safe 
middle  course  of  gentleness  and  sobriety :  he  had  been  violent  in 
support  of  Wikcliffe ;  and,  when  he  had  changed  his  oj)iiiions, 
be  was  so  strenuous  in  enmity  that  he  condescended  to  execute 
tbut  decrea  of  the  Council  of  ConstancCji  wiiich  directed  that  the 
%  bones 
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bones  of  Wickliffe  should  be  taken  from  their  place  of  sepulture, 
and  publicly  burned. 

Flemming  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in  1420,  and 
four  years  afterwards  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  a  Council 
which  was  called  at  Sienna,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  pro- 
ceedings against  the  continental  Reformers,  that  Pope  Martin  V. 
was  desirous  of  promoting  him  to  the  Arclibishopric  of  York ;  but 
the  king,  and  the  dean  and  chapter,  opposed  tbe  wish  of  his  ho- 
liness with  such  firmness,  that  Flemming  deemed  it  expedient  to 
retire  to  his  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

It  was  in  the  year  1427  that  he  obtained  the  royal  licence  to 
found  a  society  of  students  in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Oxford, 
and  to  unite  that  church  with  those  of  St.  Mildred  and  St.  Mi- 
chael ;^-  tbe  whole  incorporated  edifices  to  be  named  the  church  of 
All  Saints,  and  to  be  erected  into  a  collegiate  church,  or  college. 
The  society  was  to  consist  of  a  warden,  or  rector,  seven  scholars, 
and  two  chaplains.  The  rector  and  scholars  were  to  be  perpetual 
parsons  of  tbe  intended  collegiate  church  ;  and  it  was  expressly 
stated  that  they  were  to  employ  the  whole  of  their  talents  in  op- 
position to  Wickliffe  and  his  followers. 

Shortly  after  the  royal  license  was  obtained,  the  bishop  pur- 
chased ground  for  the  erection  of  buildings ;  but  his  death,  in  the 
year  1430,  retarded  the  commencement  of  the  structure,  and  this 
fatal  event  occurred  so  unexpectedly,  that  he  had  not  even  pre- 
pared staSutes  for  the  regulation  of  the  society. 

Tlie  students  resided  for  some  time  in  a  tenement  called  Deep 
Hall,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  founder's  purchase ;  but  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  speedily  to  meet  with  fresh  "^vatrons,  among 
whom  were  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  Thomas  Rotheram,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  This  latter  dignified  ecclesiastic  was  so  extensive  a  be- 
nefactor that  he  has  usually  been  allowed  to  share  in  the  honour 
of  foundation  with  his  predecessor  in'  the  bishopric.  Tbe  family 
name  of  this  prelate  was  Scot,  and  he  derived  his  familiar  sur- 
name 

•  Tliese  three  churches  were  then  under  the  immcdiat«  patronage  of 
Fleaimiiig,  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
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name  from  Rolherliam,  in  Yorkshire,  the  place  of  his  birth.  H« 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  for  some  tiuie  Chancellor  of 
that  Universit}-.  He  filled  a  variety  of  important  offices,  both  in 
church  and  state,  beinjj  successively  Bishop  of  Rocliester  and 
Lincoln,  and  Archbishop  of  York ;  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
and  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  tirst  idea  of  his  benefaction  occurred  while  on  a  visit  to 
liis  diocese,  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1470.  John  Tristroppe,  the 
third  rector  of  Flemming's  foundation,  preached  the  visitation 
■ermon  from  the  text:  "  Behold,  and  visit,  thy  vine,  and  perfect 
the  vineyard  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted,"  In  the  course 
of  his  oration  the  rector  so  judiciously  applied  to  the  feelings  of 
his  chief  auditor,  that  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  difficulty 
restrained  his  emotion  till  the  sermon  was  concluded,  when  he 
promised  to  do  all  that  was  required  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
the  institution.  This  promise  he  nobly  performed,  for  he  not  only 
contributed  largely  to  the  erection  of  convenient  buildings,  but 
increased  the  number  of  fellows  from  seven  to  twelve,  and  bestow- 
ed two  livings.  He  also  formed  a  body  of  statutes  for  the  regula- 
^n  of  the  society. 

When  the  institution  was  thus  established  on  a  solid  basis  fresh 
benefactors  speedily  arose.  Among  these  were  Bishop  Smyth, 
already  noticed  as  the  liberal  founder  of  Brasen  nose.  Edward 
Darby,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  Archdeacon  of  Stow, 
who  founded  three  fellowships ;  Joan  Tiapps,  the  widow  of  a 
goldsmith  in  London;  and  Mrs,  Joyce  Frankland  (noticed  in  our 
account  of  Brasen  nose)  her  daughter ;  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crew, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  sometime  rector  of  this  College;  and  Dr. 
Marsha'il,  Rector,  and  Dean  of  Gloucester, 

The  buildings  of  Lincoln  College  are  comprised  in  two  qua- 
drangles, the  one  a  parallelogram  of  eighty,  and  the  other  of  se- 
reoty,  feet.  The  front  towards  the  street  is  low  and  irregular, 
having  a  plain  square  tower,  with  a  turret  at  one  angle,  over  tfie 
chi^if  entrance.  The  first  court  was  begun  soon  after  the  founder's 
d«ath,  and  was  completed  by  Rotherham,  the  co-founder,  and  Bi- 
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shop  Beckington.  This  division  contains  the  hall,  the  library, 
the  rector's  lodgings,  t!ie  common  room,  and  various  apartments 
for  scholars.  The  uhole  of  the  buildings  are  of  small  elevation^ 
(as  was  uniformly  the  case  with  anticnt  collegiate  structures,)  and 
are  arranged  with  much  simplicity.  Tiie  arms  of  Rotherham,  and 
the  rebus  of  Beckini' ton's  name,  (a  beacon  and  a  tun  !)  are  obser- 
vable on  several  parts  of  the  walls. 

The  south  court,  or  smaller  quadrangle,  is,  likewise,  plain  and 
low,  but  the  neat  Gothic  face  of  the  chapel,  surmounted  by  an 
embattled  parapet,  imparts  interest  to  this  portion  of  the  building. 
The  south  court  was  constructed  about  the  year  1612,  and  a  part 
of  the  expense  was  borne  by  Sir  Thomas  Rotherham,  who  is  said 
to  have  presented  a  sum  on  this  occasion  to  atone  for  a  misappli- 
cation of  the  college  purse,  while  he  was  fellow  and  bursar,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Six  additional  sets  of  rooms  were  built  by 
the  society,  in  1 759, 

The  Chapel  was  erected  by  Archbishop  Williams,*  and  was 
consecrated  in  1631,  by  Dr.  Corbet,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  so  well 
kTiown  as  a  man  of  genuine  humour  and  an  agreeable  poet.  This 
edifice  is  62  feet  long,  by  26  in  breadth.  The  exterior  is  a  pleas- 
ing instance  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  Gothic  style  to  places 
of  religious  service,  and  the  internal  parts  are  highly  decorated, 
but  generally  interesting.  The  ceiling  is  richly  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  the  founder,  and  those  of  benefactors,  with  many 
interspersed  devices;  the  screen  is  of  cedar,  curiously  carved. 
The  windows  are  filled  witlj  painted  glass,  procured  from  Italy  by 
Archbishop  Williams.  The  compartment  over  the  altar,  on  the 
east,  contains  the  types  and  antitypes  of  the  era  of  redemption: 
the  others  consist  of  portraitures  of  the  apostles  and  various 
prophets. 

The  Hall,  situate  on  the  cast  side  of  the  first  quadrangle,  was 
built  by  Dean  Forest,  in  1636,  but  the  interior  was  repaired,  and 
arranged  as  it  now  appears,  by  Lord  Crew,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  thgycar  1.701.  Tiiis  room  has  an  unornamented  roof,  of  a  semi- 
circular 
*  W'liile  Bishop  of  LiucoJa. 
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circular  construction.     Tlie  sides  are  of  wainscot,  and  ar«  embel- 
lished with  the  anus  of  bintfaclors. 

When  Archbishop  Rotherham  founded  the  library,  on  llie  north 
side  of  the  larger  (juadrangle,  he  did  not  omit  to  endow  his  foun- 
dation willi  such  books  as  the  risint^  spirit  of  the  age  produced, 
aud  many  valuable  additions  were  made  at  periods  briefly  sul)se- 
quent;  but,  during  the  fanatical  war,  the  greater  part  of  this 
collection  was  destroyed,  and  the  library  was  converted,  in  1656, 
into  chambers.  Sir  Nathaniel  Lloyd,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  college,  contributed,  in  1739,  the  sum  of  5001.  to  the  restora- 
tion of  tiie  library,  and  the  room  was  consequently  wainscotted, 
and  duly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  books.  The  colKction  has 
fcince  found  many  benefactors,  aud  has  been  much  enriched  by 
some  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  presented  by  Sir  George 
Wheler,  Portraits  of  the  founders,  of  Lord  Crew,  aud  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  Lloyd,  are  preserved  in  this  library. 

Lincoln  College  has  not  produced  many  prelates;  but  several  of 
llie  rectors  shewed  respect  for  the  founder's  wish,  by  proving  able 
defenders  of  the  ancient  mode  of  worship  in  the  days  of  its  great- 
est danger.  The  following  are  some  of  the  persons,  eminent  ia 
various  departments,  who  are  claimed  by  this  house :  Robert 
Flemming,  a  relation  of  the  founder,  and  Dean  of  Lincoln.  He 
was  author  of  an  elegant  Latin  poem,  intituled  "  Lucubrationes 
TibiirtiiKje,"  and  left  in  MS.  a  Greek  and  Latin  dictionary,  since 
lost.  Edward  Weston,  an  acute  disputant  on  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
manists ;  Richard  Brett,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible;  Ar- 
thur Hopton,  an  able  mathematician.  Sir  William  H'Avenant, 
Poet-Laureate ;  a  writer  whose  genius,  though,  perha|>s,  not  ori- 
ginally of  the  tirst  class,  was  much  oppressed  by  the  temper  of 
the  ages  in  which  he  lived.  Sir  William  was  the  son  of  J.  D'Ave- 
nant,*  a  vintner,  who  kept  an  inn  called  The  Crown,  near  Car- 
fax Church,  Oxford.  The  father  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  plays, 
and  was  particularly  attached  to  Shakspeare,  who  often  rested  at 

Vol.  XII.  M  the 

•  The  narac  of  J.  D'Avenant  occurs  as  Major  of  Oxford,  in  1621.  Th« 
elder  brother  of  the  poet  was  a  D.  D.  and  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 
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the  Crown  during  his  journeys  between  London  and  Stratford, 
Sir  William's  mother  is  traditionally  recorded  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  great  wit  and  beauty.  It  is  certain  that  a  close  fa- 
mily intimacy  prevailed,  and  it  has  even  been  insinuated  that 
Shakspeare  had  more  right  than  the  landlord  of  the  Crown  to 
claim  filial  reverence  from  the  future  laureate.  Sir  William  died 
in  St.  Clement  Danes,  London,  but  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  a  poetical  epitaph,  more  qiuiint  than  any  lines  which 
ever  fell  from  his  own  pen.  On  his  grave-stone  is  now  inscribed 
a  puerile  imitation  of  the  sentence  placed  beneath  Ben  Jonson's 

bust : "  O  rare  Sir  William  D'Avenant  I" Dr.  Sanderson, 

one  of  the  most  able,  yet  modest  casuists  of  his  era,  and  Arch- 
bishop Potter,  were  both  fellows  of  Lincoln.  How  unstable  is 
the  ground  on  which  man  rears  his  calculations  !  Flemming 
founded  this  college  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  society  to 
oppose  all  the  innovations  on  ancient  church ;  yet  this  very 
structure  has  witnessed  the  studies  of  James  Hervey,  the  author 
of  Theron  and  Aspasio,  au,d  of  John  Wesley,  the  celebrated 
sectarian. 

The  society  now  consists  of  a  rector,  twelve  fellows,   eight 
scholars^  thirteen  exhibitioners,  and  a  bible  clerk. 


MAGDALEN  COLLEGE 

takes  a  high  place  among  the  noblest  institutions,  and  the  most 
inttrestiug  buildings,  of  the  University.  This  college  was 
founded  by  William  of  Waynfleet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Patten,  of  Waynfleet,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. The  bishop  was  educated  in  Winchester  school,  and  waa 
afterwards  removed  to  Oxford.  At  an  early  age  he  was  appointed 
echoolmaster  of  V/inchester,  where  he  evinced  his  ardent  love 
of  letters,  by  forming  a  library  on  a  much  more  extens.ive  scale 
than  was  usual  at  the  era.  He  was  subsequently  chosen  by 
King  Henry  VI.  to  superintend  the  school  founded  by  that  mo- 
narch 
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aartli  at  Kton,  ami  was  soon  appointcil  provost.  On  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort  lie  was  proiiioled  to  the  s:ce  of  Wincliester, 
and  tlu!  kiiiy  himself  honoured  him  by  beiiit,^  present  at  his  en- 
thronement. Wayntlcet  was  now  employed  in  many  transactions 
of  great  political  importance,  in  all  which  he  proved  himself  a 
faithful  and  able  counsellor.  In  1456,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor,  which  high  office  he  filled  till  July  1460,  when  it 
was  found  expedient  for  him  to  resign,  tiiough  he  still  retained 
the  confidence  of  Henry,  and  was  in  attendance  on  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch  at  Northampton  only  a  few  days  before  tlie  defeat 
of  the  Lancastrian  army.  After  this  fatal  event  he  retired  from 
political  interference,  and  lived,  respected  even  by  those  to  whom 
he  had  been  inimical  *,  till  the  year  1486.  He  was  interred  in  a 
magnificent  chapel  which  forms  a  part  of  Winchester  cathedral ; 
and  his  place  of  interment  is  preserved  in  reverential  order  by 
the  members  of  the  society  which  he  founded. 

When  Bishop  Waynfleet  first  projected  a  benefaction  to  the 
University  of  Oxford^  his  views  were  on  a  comparatively  limited 
scale.  He  obtained,  in  1448,  a  licence  to  build  a  hall  for  stu- 
dents, with  an  annexed  revenue  of  1001.  per  annum.  This  hall 
he  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  settled  in  it  a  pre- 
sident, thirteen  master  fellows,  and  seven  bachelor  fellows,  or 
tcholars.  But  he  shortly  enlarged  his  scheme,  and  gained  per- 
mission from  the  king  to  convert  the  whole  buildings  and  pre- 
mises, belonging  to  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John,  into  a  col- 
lege. Accordingly,  in  1457,  the  hospitallers  surrendered  their 
huilding,  with  all  its  valuable  possessions,  into  the  hands  of  the 
president  and  scholars  of  Magdalen  Hall,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving maintenance  for  life.  On  June  the  12th,  1458,  Bishop 
Waynfleet  placed  in  his  new  college  a  president  and  six  fellows  ; 
M  2  and, 

*  Edward  IV.  issued  a  special  pardon  in  his  favour,  and  visited,  without 
solicitation,  his  nrw  college.  The  king,  on  this  occasion,  entered  Oxtord 
from  Woodbtock,  after  sunset,  and  was  conducted  by  torch-light  to  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  wa§  met  in  procession  bj  the  founder,  the  president,  and 
other  maiiibars  of  tltc  >oci«tjr. 
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anil,  two  ilnys  after,  tlic  president  anJ  scholars  of  Mas:(lalcn 
Hall  surrendered  their  house  to  tiie  College,  and  joined  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  buildings  was  laid  in  May, 
1473;  and  much  the  preater  portion  was  completed  before  the 
founder's  decease.  William  Orchyarde  was  the  chief  architect 
employed;  hut  Waynflect  was,  himself,  qualified  to  superintend 
the  whole,  as  he  had  filled  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  buildings 
at  Windsor.  In  1479,  the  founder  presented  a  body  of  statutes, 
by  which  the  College  is  directed  to  be  called  Seinte  Marie 
j\Iavgdalai€  CoUcdge,  to  the  honour  and  praise  of  Christ  cni- 
cified,  the  blessed  Virgin  his  Mother,  St.  jMary  Magdalene,  and 
various  apostles  and  saints,  the  chief  of  whom  are  patrons  of  the 
cathedral  of  Winchester.  The  society  is  umde  to  consist  of  forty 
fellows  *,  thirty  scholars,  or  demies,  four  chaplains,  eight  clerks, 
and  sixteen  choristers.  The  fellows  are  to  study  divinity,  medi- 
cine, and.  {he  canon  law  ;  the  demies  are  desired  to  be  conversant 
in  granimnr,  logic,  sophistry,  and  "  that  species  of  music  called 
plain  song,  or  chaunting," 

Among  the  chief  benefactors  occur  the  following  persons : — 
Sir  John  Fastolff,  one  of  the  bravest  generals  engaged  in  the 
French  wars  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Henrys.  Sir  John 
•was  in  the  habit  of  intimate  friendship  with  Wayufleet,  and  ap- 
pointed that  bishop  one  of  his  executors  f.  William,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  gave  to  the  society  the  hospital  of  St.  John  and 
St.  James,  in  Northamptonshire.  Ralph  Freman,  Esq.  who  be- 
queathed Freman's  Court,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  and 

John 

•  Twoofiliese  fellowsliips  were  founded  by  Jolin  Ingledew,  chaplain  to 
Waynfleef,  and  one  by  Jolin  Forman," vicar  of  Ruston,  in  Yorkshire. 

t  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  Shakspeare  did  not  intend  to  allude 
tf>  this  einincut  man  in  his  inimitable  comic  cliaracter  of  somewhat  similar 
a  n;uue  ;  but  it  is  curious  that  a  hostel,  called  the  Boui's  If  cad,  in  Soutliwnrk, 
Jorraed  a  part  of  Sir  John  Fastolffs  benefaction  to  this  college.  The  Boar's 
Head  in  llaslchtai),  it  will  be  recollected,  was  one  of  the  favourite  resort*  of 
Shakspeare's  Wanton  Knight. 
\ 
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Joliu  Norris,  Est].  LL.  D.  wlio  left  5001.  for  the  advancement  of 
a  new  Ftiiildiri'^-  to  Ij(!  licrcafkr  noticed.  In  coiisrc|uence  of  the 
ample  Aliitcs  l)ostowed  Ijy  tlic  founder,  and  the  various  benefac- 
tions whicli  second"  d  his  ettbrls,  the  institution  soon  became  so 
opuleut  tliut  its  revenues  were  valued,  in  1533,  at  107G1.  5s.  2d. 
yearly. 

This  fine  college  is  situate  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
city,  on  the  border  of  the  river  Cherwcll.  The  chief  part  of  the 
extensive  buildings  was  perfected  during  the  life  of  the'foundcr, 
and  under  his  iniincdiatc  inspection.  What  remained  incomplete 
of  his  original  plan  was  ably  and  faithfully  performed  at  periods 
closely  bordering  on  llie  era  of  his  demise.  Noble  augmenta- 
tions have  since  been  made,  and  still  farther  improvements  are 
projected. 

'  The  side  towards  the  High  Street  is  ornauienkd  by  a  lofty 
tower  of  beautiful  proportions,  with  an  open  parapet  at  the  top, 
surmounted  by  eight  jagged  pinnacles*.  The  chief  entrance  to 
the  college  is  on  the  western  side,  through  a  modern  portal, 
vhich  is,  in  itself,  heavy,  and  possesses  little  claim  to  beauty  ; 
but  is  particularly  liable  to  objection  on  acc«mnt  of  its  inappro- 
pj-iate  style  of  formation.  This  portal  is  of  tlic  Doric  order,  and 
it  leads  to  courts  Gotiiic  on  every  front,  and  through  every  clois- 
ter !  The  first  court  is  small,  and  was  chiefly  designed  to  form 
a  suitable  approach  to  the  more  important  parts  of  the  edifice. 
In  front  is  the  ancient  entrance  (now  disused)  to  the  great  qua- 
drangle. This  gateway  is  worked  imder  an  august  Gothic  towcr^ 
enriched  with  statues  of  King  Henry  III.  of  the  founder,  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  each  placed  beneath  a 
canopy  of  delicate  construction.  Above  the  gale  i.s  the  foun- 
M  3  dei-'d 

•  This  fine  tower  is  Pwpposcd  to  liave  formed  a  part  of  tl'J'  originnl  de- 
sign, bi:l  was  not  commeiictd  till  14i>?,  and  was  not  finished  till  six  years 
afterwarJs.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Cardinal  Wolsey-,  while  bursar  of  Ihii 
college,  drew  the  pl^n  of  the  tower,  and  even  employed  the  college  nione^', 
without  due  warranty,  in  aid  of  its  completion.  Kut  this  story  i^  quite  uiisup, 
ported  by  evidence. 
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dcr's  cbamLer,   lighted  by  a  lofty  oriel  which  comprises  three 
ranges  of  Gothic  windows. 

On  the  right  is  the  west  entrance  to  the  chapel,  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  adorned  with  five  small 
figures  in  canopied  niches,  the  whole  of  which  arc  admirably 
executed  for  the  period.  One  of  these  represents  the  founder,  in 
a  kneeling  posture.  The  others  are  intended  for  William  of 
Wykeham;  King  Henry  III.  (who  was  a  patron  of  the  hospital 
converted  into  this  college;)  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

On  the  left  band  of  the  court  are  the  president's  lodgings, 
which  were  originally  built  in  1485,  but  have  been  altered  within 
the  last  half  century.  In  a  corner  of  the  opposite  side  is  a  plaio 
but  handsome  stone  pulpit,  now  somewhat  decayed,  from  which 
an  annual  sermon  was  formerly  preached  on  the  day  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  Onthis  occasion  green  boughs  were  dis- 
tributed in  every  part  of  the  court,  in  remembrance  of  St.  John's 
preaching  in  the  Wilderness.  This  annua!  sermon  is  uow  delivered 
in  the  chapel. 

The  great  quadrangle,  which  is  entered  through  this  court,  is 
composed  of  the  chapel,  the  hall,  the  library,  a  part  of  the  presi- 
dent's lodgings,  and  chambers  for  the  fellows  and  demies.  An 
air  of  venerable  grandeur  pervades  the  whole.  A  fine  cloister 
runs  to  the  extent  of  each  side,  the  roof  of  which  is  of  ribbed 
oak,  and  no  innovating  hand  has  presumed  to  injure  the  sedate, 
though  magnificent,  character  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  The 
whole  of  this  quadrangle  was  arranged  by  the  founder,  with  the 
two  following  exceptions  : — the  cloister  on  the  south  was  com- 
pleted, after  his  demise,  in  I4SO;  and,  in  the  year  1509,  a 
series  of  large  hieroglyphic  figures  of  sculptured  stone  was 
placed,  at  regular  distances,  on  each  interior  part  of  the  court. 
These  figures  were  originally  coloured,  and  have  caused  many 
conjectures  among  the  curious.  The  majority  of  enquirers  have 
been  contented  to  suppose  that  they  were  merely  the  ofl^spring 
•f  such  a  fantastical  taste  as  often  led  Gothic  architects  and  de- 
signers. 
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sic;ners  to  labour  al  dcliglitiiit^  tliroufth  the  medium  of  astonisii- 
mcnt;  but  William  Recks,  a  fellow  of  tlie  college  at  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these 
mystical  figures  were  really  meant  to  inculcate  very  superior  les- 
sons of  scholastic  discipline.  The  manuscript  is  preserved  in 
Magdalen  Library,  and  as  a  transcript  will,  at  any  rate,  convey  a 
general  notion  of  these  curious  pieces  of  sculpture,  we  venture 
on  introducing  it. — "  Beginning  from  the  south-west  corner  the 
two  first  figures  we  meet  with  are  the  Lion  and  the  PclUan. 
The  former  of  these  is  the  emblem  of  Courage  and  Vigilance, 
the  latter  o{ parental  Tenderness  and  Affection.  Both  of  them 
together  express  to  us  the  complete  character  of  a  good  governor 
of  a  college.  Accordingly  they  are  placed  under  the  window 
of  those  lodgings  which  originally  belonged  to  the  president,  a8 
the  instructions  they  convey  ought  particularly  to  regulate  his 
conduct. 

"  Going  on  the  right  hand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gateway, 
arc  four  figures,  viz.  the  Schoolmaster,  the  Laioyer,  the  Phy- 
sician, and  the  Divine.  Tiiese  are  ranged  along  the  outside  of 
the  library,  and  represent  the  duties  and  business  of  the  students 
of  the  house.  By  means  of  learning  in  general  they  are  to  be 
introduced  to  one  of  the  three  learned  professions  ;  or  else,  as 
hinted  to  ns  by  the  figure  with  Cap  and  Bells  in  the  corner,  they 
must  turn  out  fools  in  the  end. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle ;  and  here 
the  three  first  figures  represent  the  history  of  David,  his  con- 
quest over  the  Lion  and  Goliath;  from  whence  we  are  taught  not 
to  be  discouraged  at  any  difficulties  that  may  stand  in  our  way, 
as  the  vigour  of  youth  will  easily  enable  us  to  surmount  them. 
The  next  figure  to  these  is  that  of  the  hippopotamos,  or  river- 
horse,  carrying  his  young  one  upon  his  shouldti-s.  This  is  the 
emblem  of  a  good  tutor,  or  fellow  of  a  college,  who  is  set  to 
watch  over  the  youth  of  the  society,  and  by  whose  prudence  they 
are  to  be  led  through  the  dangers  of  their  first  entrance  into  the 
world.  The  figure  immediately  following  represents  Sobriety 
M  4  .r 
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or  Temperance,  that  most  necessary  virtue  of  a  collegiate  life. 
The  whole  remaining  train  of  figures  are  the  vices  which  we  are 
instructed  to  avoid.  Those  next  to  temperance  are  the  opposite 
vices  of  Gluttony  and  Drunkenness.  Then  follow  the  Lucan- 
thropos,  the  Hyccna,  and  Panther,  representing  Violence,  Fraud, 
and  Treachery  ;  the  Griffin  roprestutiug  Covetousuess,  and  the 
next  figure  Anger,  or  3Iorosencss.  The  Dog,  the  Dragon,  the 
Deer,  Flattery,  Envy,  and  Timiclity ;  and  t!ie  three  last  the 
Maiitichora,  the  Boxers,  and  the  Lamia,  Pride,  Contention, 
and  Lust." 

The  court  of  entrance,  and  the  larger  quadrangle  with  its  ap- 
pendant buildings,  comprehend  nearly  the  whole  of  the  structure 
designed  by  the  founder.  But,  shortly  after  the  erection  of  the 
tower,  a  range  of  chambers  was  constructed  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  Chaplaiu^s  Court,  and  some  additional  rooms  were 
built,  towaids  the  east,  in  1635. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  a  plan  was  formed  to 
build  a  new  quadrangle,  and  to  take  down  tiiree  sides  of  the 
venerable  court  raised  by  Bishop  Waynfleet.  The  design  of  the 
new  building  was  prepared  by  Edward  Holdsworth,  M.  A.  To- 
wards this  intended  alteration  the  members  contributed  ver^ 
liberally  ;  and,  in  1733,  the  foundation  of  one  side  of  the  new 
quadrangle  was  laid.  This  entire  range  is  finished,  but  not  any 
of  the  remaining  parts  have  been  commenced.  A  building  fund, 
however,  has  been  long  accumulating  j  and  it  seems  probable  that 
a  society  so  affluent  in  itself,  and  so  honourably  connected,  will, 
at  length,  be  enabled  to  carry  its  wishes  into  execution.  When 
that  day  shall  arrive  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  correctness  of  taste 
(if  any  otlier  stimulalive  be  wanting  than  that  of  respect  for  the 
founder)  will  restrain  the  members  of  Magdalen  from  demolishing 
any  more  of  the  ancient  ediuce  than  imperative  circumstances  may 
rei.der  unavoidable. 

That  part  of  the  intended  quadrangle  whicii  is  already  finish- 
ed consists  of  chambei-s  for  students,  and  is  three  hundred 
feet  in  length.     The  triumph  of  modern  elegance   over  ancient 

•    home- 
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homeliness  of  need  is  conspicuous  in  the  an*an<,'oment  of  tlic-  in- 
terior. Tiie  elevation  contains  tliree  series  of  rooms,  all  equally 
capacious,  lofty,  and  convenient.  TIic  outside  is  plain,  but 
handsome  and  substantial,  witii  an  arcade  to  the  whole  length,  the 
roof  of  whieli  is  ornamonted  with  stucco  work. 

The  Chapel  is  a  heuutiftil  Gotiiic  structure,  divided,  as  was 
customary,  into  two  parts.  The  roof  of  the  ante-chapel  is  sup- 
ported by  two  fine  (jlothic  columns;  and  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing contains  numerous  monuments  of  persons  connected  with  tlie 
college.  Among  these  is  one  to  the  memory  of  two  sons  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttolton,  who  were  drowned  in  the  river  Cherwell, 
while  endeavouring  to  save  each  other.  Their  melancholy  fate 
created  a  general  sympathy,  and  was  poetically  lamented  by 
Cowley. 

The  inner  chapel  still  retains  much  of  its  original  sublimity  of 
Gothic  character,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  highly  finished  and  pecu- 
liarly elegant ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  in  many  late  alterations 
Grecian  ornaments  have  been  profusely  adopted.  The  body  is  light- 
ed by  ten  windows,  painted  with  apostolical  figures,  in  claro  obscuro. 
The  west  window  contains  the  Last  Judgment,  after  a  design  by 
Christopher  Schwarts.  This  window  was  much  damaged  by  the 
high  wind  in  1703,  biit  was  admirably  restored  by  Egi;inton,  a  ib\i 
years  back.  There  are,  likewise,  eiglit  very  tine  windows  in  the 
ante-chapel,  executed  from  designs  of  Eggiuton.  Tliese  arc 
filled  with  various  tigures  of  saints,  and  of  illustrious  persons  con- 
nected with  the  college,  except  two  compartments,  which  contaio 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  Adoration  at  the  Sepukliic.  The 
whole  are  executed  witii  great  taste  and  spirit. 

The  altar  was  constructed  early  in  the  last  century,  and  cor- 
responds with  other  modern  parts  of  the  chapel  in  possessing 
embellishments  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  altar-piece  was 
painted  by  Fuller,  atid  represents  the  Last  Judgment.  In  this 
piece  Fuller  professedly  attempted  to  imitate  the  manner  of 
Michael  Angelo;  l-at,  like  most  imitators,  lie  has  caught  chiefly 
tbe^  defects  of  iiis  prototype,  and  presented  few  of  his  beauties. 

The 
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The  figuresf  are  repulsively  coarse,  and  a  general  harshness  per- 
Tades  the  piclare  *.  The  demerits  of  Fuller  are  rendered  more 
striking  by  a  comparison  with  the  beauties  of  a  paintiug  placed 
immediately  beneath ;  this  is  a  representation  of  our  Saviour 
bearing  his  Cross,  supposed  to  be  the  producliou  of  Moralez, 
siyled  El  Divino,  a  Spanish  artist  of  the  16lh  century.  The 
figure  of  Christ  is  fine,  and  the  colouring  exquisitely  harmonious. 
The  cliaracter  of  this  picture  is  well  known  by  the  engraving 
made  from  it  by  Sherwin. 

The  screen  and  pannelling  of  the  chapel  are  enriched  with 
Grecian  ornaments,  and  were  put  up  in  1740;  but  the  new  roof  is 
of  Gothic  character,  and  was  designed  by  Wyatt.  An  excellent 
©rgan  has  beeii  presented  by  Mr.  Freman,  in  the  place  of  that  be- 
fore mentioned  to  have  brcn  removed  by  order  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  choir  service  is  regularly  performed. 

The  Library  is  a  low  but  extensive  room,  and  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Warner,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. A  portrait  of  that  bishop,  and  one  of  the  founder,  are 
preserved  in  this  apartment. 

The  outside  of  the  Hall  is  by  no  means  so  conspicuous  for 
leauly  as  many  other  parts  of  the  original  buildings;  but  the  in- 
terior is-  spacious,  well-proportioned,  and  elegant.  Tiie  waiu- 
seolting  is  carved  in  a  curious  and  laiiciful  manner,  and  the  room 
also  contains  a  carving  of  King  Henry  YIII.  The  roof  is  of 
modern  Gothic,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Wyatt.  Many 
portraits  ornament  the  walls,  and  the  collection  is  enriched  by  a 
email  whole  length  painting  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  This  piece 
has  been  by  some  attributed  to  Guercino ;  the  expression  of  the 
figure  is  irresistibly  attractive. 

Magdalen  College  is  required  by  its  statutes  to  entertain  the 
kings  of  England,  and  their  eldest  sons,  whenever  they  visit  Ox- 
ford ;  in  consequence  of  which  flattering  duty  the  hall  has  been 

honoured 

•  This  aliar-piece  gains  an  iuteresl  from  the  poetical  description  of  it  bj 
Adriibon.  His  poen)  is  intituled  "  RtSKirtctio  ilclineiila  ad  ailare  Coll.  Mag. 
Oxuu."  and  was  iranslaled  by  Amliurst,  (author  of  Tens  Films)  in  1718. 
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lionoared  by  the  presence  of  many  of  tlic  ino&t  interesting  ptr- 
Boiiages  connected  witli  our  national  annals.  The  visit  of  Edward 
IV.  has  been  already  noticed.  In  1483,  the  founder  again  re- 
ceived, in  person,  a  regal  guest.  In  the  summer  of  tliat  year 
Richard  III.  entered  the  city  in  great  pomp,  and  was  lodged, 
with  his  train  of  nobles,  in  Magdalen  College.  On  this  occa- 
sion, after  hearing  disputations  in  the  hall,  Richard  gave  the 
president  and  college  two  bucks,  and  five  marks  for  wine.  Prince 
Arthur  was  twice  entertained  at  Magdalen;  and  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  the  college,  when 
his  royal  father,  James  I.  visited  the  University.  During  the 
svray  of  the  Parliament,  Magdalen  Hall  was  compelled  to  re- 
ceive guests  of  a  different  description  :  Cromwell,  witli  the  chief 
officers  of  his  army,  was,  in  1649,  sumptuously  entertained  here  ; 
and  so  sportive  was  their  humour  on  the  occasion,  that,  after 
dinner,  they  played  at  bowls  on  the  College  Green. 

Attached  to  this  college  are  pleasure-grounds  of  the  most 
inviting  description.  These  have  been  arranged  at  difl'erent 
periods,  and  consequently  evince  great  varieties  in  taste.  Ap- 
proximating to  the  new  buildings  is  a  division  termed  the  Grove, 
which  is  a  fine  tract,  well  stored  with  venerable  elms,  and  stocked 
with  deer.  The  shady  recesses  and  pleasing  half-repose  of  this 
scene  are  well  adapted  to  study  and  meditation.  Round  an  ad- 
jacent meadow,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cherwell,  are  con- 
structed long  and  devious  promenades,  termed  the  Water-walks. 
Through  the  umbrageous  fence  which  ornaments  these  walks  on 
either  side  are  caught  occasional  views  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  and  the  whole  seems  to  speak  of  academical  quiet  and  ele- 
gant ease.  Both  the  Grove  and  the  Water-walk  are  believed  to 
have  been  first  formed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;*  and,  probably, 
some  hints  were  taken  from  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

We 

•  Tlie  ancient  oak  appertaining  to  Magdalen  College  was  long  an  object 
•f  interest  and  curiositj.  This  tree  stood  at  the  entr.ince  of  tiie  waler- 
walksj  and  was  Known  lo  bo  nearly  600^ears  old.     Its  height  was  seventy- 

on« 
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We  are  only  eiiablcd  to  mention  a  few  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sons connected  witi)  tliis  house;  but  it  lias  been  fertile,  in  nearly 
every  aije,  of  men  of  illuslrions  cliaracter.  Tlie  following  brief 
list  of  names  will  tend  to  prove  the  correctness  of  such  an  asser- 
tion :  The  two  cardinals,  Wolsey  and  Pole ;  the  Isitler  entered 
as  a  nobleman,  and  studied  under  Linacre  and  Latimer ;  Dean 
Colet ;  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  the  celebrated  ambassador ;  Hamp- 
den, the  patriot ;  Heylin,  the  ecclesiastical  historian ;  Withers, 
the  poet ;  Addison.  This  elegant  writer  entered  of  Queen's 
College  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  but  was  elected  a  demy  of 
Magdalen  two  years  afterwards.  He  wrote  his  Cuto  while  a 
sciiolar  here,  Collins,  whose  Ode  to  the  Passions  will  outweigh 
in  sterling  merit  many  a  hundred  volumes  of  contemporary  poetry. 
Gibbon,  whose  eccentricity  led  him  to  ridicule  a  manner  of  life 
which  his  genius  was  well  calculated  to  enjoy.  Boulter,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  temperate,  but  steady,  courage 
with  which  this  college  resisted  the  arbitrary  attempts  of  James 
II,  Its  conduct  on  this  occasion  must  ever  be  remembered  with 
honour  in  the  annals  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  society  consists  ot  a  president,  forty  fellows,  tiiirty  demies, 
a  divinity  lecturer,  four  chaplains,  eight  clerks,  and  sixteen  cho- 
risters.    No  commoners  are  admitted  in  this  college. 


MERTON  COLLEGE 

is  the  most  ancient  incorporated  establishment  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  man  who  had  tin!  honour  of  instituting  so  noble  a 
precedent  was  Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,     He  was  the 

son 

one  feet ;  its  girlli  twcntj-one  feet ;  and  its  cubic  contents  704  feet.  TI)i» 
lunjVstic  tret-  fell,  through  decay,  in  the  jear  1789.  A  chair  made  from  it* 
wood  luis  been  |)laced  iu  the  prcsidcni's  lodginoj. 
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son  of  William  de  Mcrton,  Archdeacon  of  ncrks,  from  wliom  he 
inherited  considtral)le  j)roi)erty.  Few  particuliirs  of  his  personal 
history  can  now  be  ascertained  ;  bnt  it  appears  that  he  was  a  firm 
adhcivnt  to  the  interests  of  the  court  during-  tlie  Ions:  contest 
between  tlie  sovereign  and  tlie  barons,  and  was  accordin:;;ly  re- 
garded with  especial  favour  by  his  royal  master.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  while  attempting  to  ford  a 
river  in  his  diocese,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1277,  and  he  was 
interred  in  Rochester  cathedral.* 

The  foundation  charter  of  Merton  College  is  dated  January  7, 
1264,  and  the  establishment  is  therein  termed  Domus  Schola- 
rluvi  de  Mcrt<M.f  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  buildings  of  the 
new  institution  vrere  commenced.  A  second  charter  was  after- 
wards obtained;  and  a  third  in  1274,  at  which  time  the  plan  of 
De  Merton  was  matured  ;  but  the  first  officers  of  the  college  were 
not  appointed  till  two  years  afterwards.  It  appears,  from  tiie 
statutes,  that  the  number  of  scholars  was  to  fluctuate  with  the 
state  of  the  collegiate  resources;  the  prescribed  stipend  of  eacli 
was  fifty  shillings  per  annum. 

The^  first  benefactor  that  rose  in  aid  of  De  Merton's  noble 
institution  was  Ela  Lnngspee,  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  be- 
<]ueathcd,  about  the  year  129-5,  some  lands  to  the  society,  on 
condition  of  their  saying  masses  for  her  eternal  rest.  John  Wil- 
ly ott, 

•  As  the  original  monoraeut  had  fallen  to  decay,  a  fresh  erection  was 
sonstnicted  in  1598,  by  tbe  society  of  Merton  College,  at  tlie  instigation  of 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  an«l  a  sum  of  money  has  been  regularly  appropriated  to  its 
preservation.  On  removing  the  stone  the  portraiture  of  the  founder's  body 
was  discovered,  fie  appeared  to  have  been  a  tail  man,  and  held  in  one 
hand  a  cros'er,  which,  when  touched,  fell  to  pieces;  in  his  other  hand,  ^if 
we  may  trust  to  an  anecdote  repeated  by  Wood)  was  a  silver  chalice,  which 
was  removed  to  the  college,  and  placed  by  the  members  in  ihier  ciitajoca' 
Hum.     Bat  this  valoable  relic  was  afterwards  broken  and  lost. 

t  It  ha?  been  asserted  by  some  that  De  Mcrton  first  founded  his  collogfi'^t 
Maldon,  in  Surrey.  But  it  was,  in  fact,  a  religious  house  which  he  iusti- 
tuted  at  Maldon,  and  he  briefly  removed  the  warden  and  prie»t«  to  his  new 
establishment  at  Oxford. 
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lyott.  Chancellor  of  Exeter,  proved  a  more  judicious  friend.  Irj 
1380,  this  latter  benefactor  bestowed  lands,  and  other  property, 
for  the  assistance  of  exhibitioners,  since  called  Furtionistce,  or 
Postmasters.  The  number  of  these  was  usually  twelve  till  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  John  Cliambers,  formerly 
a  fellow  of  Merton,  increased  their  number  to  fourteen.  The  pro- 
vision for  these  exhibitioners  was  still  scanty  ;  hut  many  contri- 
butors liave  since  been  found,  by  wliose  bounty  the  fund  for  their 
maintenance  is  very  considerably  increased. 

Two  of  the  early  wardens  (Henry  Sever,  and  Richard  Fitz- 
James,)  bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  furtherance  of  the 
buildings,  ajid  contributed  so  largely  to  the  ceneral  interests  of 
the  college,  that  they  have  been  almost  permitted  to  share  the 
credit  of  foundership  with  Bishop  Merton.  Among  other  bene- 
factors, William  Reid,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  instituted  a  fund  from  which  occasional  sums  were  to 
be  lent  to  the  fellows ;  and  the  former  contributed  largely  to  tb« 
buildings.  Four  scholars  were  added  from  the  natives  of  Oxford, 
by  Henry  Jackson,  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

Merton  College  is  situate  to  the  east  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
consists  of  three  courls.  Very  little  of  the  building  erected  by 
the  founder  is  now  remaining,  but  many  parts  bear  the  date  of 
a  period  not  far  distant  from  the  era  at  which  he  flourished. 
The  principal  front  is  an  irregular  pile,  rebuilt  in  1589,  with  an 
exception  of  the  tower,  and  tlie  gate  which  forms  the  chief  en- 
trance. These  were  constructed  by  Thomas  Rodburne,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  in  the  year  1416.  The  gate  is  ornamented  with 
statues  of  King  Henry  III.  and  the  founder,  in  canopied  niches^ 
and  with  a  sculptured  tablet  expressive  of  the  history  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  These  interesting  embellishments  were  much  de- 
faced by  the  parliamentary  soldiers,  and  are  now  in  a  damaged 
condition.  The  great  north  window,  which  abuts  on  the  street, 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  florid  Gothic  architecture,  and  forms 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  front  range  of  the  edifice. 

The  first  court  is  small,  and  totally  destitute  of  all  uniformity 
7  •f 
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«f  arcliilectural  fealures;  one  side,  however,  is  much  adorned  by 
a  part  of  the  chapel,  which  has  li'iLjh  pointed  windows,  and  orna- 
inttttcd  buttresses,  from  which  project  corbels  carved  into  fan- 
tastical figures.  In  tiiis  court  are  placed  the  warden's  lodiijings, 
a  low  building,  supposed  to  be  in  part  coeval  with  the  founda- 
tion. 

A  handsome  arch  leads  to  the  inner  quadrangle,  which  wa« 
Ibrmed  at  the  expense  of  the  society  in  1610,  and  is  110  feet 
long,  and  100  in  breadth.  This  court  is  regular,  and  the  whole 
is  in  a  pleasing  style  of  Grotliic,  except  a  central  elevation  on 
the  southern  side,  which  surmounts  the  gate  conducting  to  the 
gardens;  and  there  we  find  successive  ranges  of  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Tuscan  orders.  In  an  upper  com- 
partment arc  placed  the  arms  of  James  I. 

Two  sides  of  the  third  court,  which  is  on  a  very  contracted 
«ca!e,  are  occupied  by  the  Library.  This  building  was  founded 
by  William  Rede,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  the  year  1376,  and 
is  calculated  to  excite  the  utmost  veneration  in  the  beholder, 
since  it  is  assuredly  the  most  ancient  structure  of  its  kind  in 
England.  It  is  a  low  building,  with  a  range  of  narrow  oblong 
windows  surmounted  by  four  low  towers,  lighted  by  small  case- 
ments. The  glass  of  each  division  has  been  at  different  times 
ornamented  with  armorial  bearings.  The  roof  is  of  wood,  ar- 
ranged in  angular  compartments ;  and  the  wainscolting  is  at  one 
end  carved  into  architectural  allusions.  We  have  already  ob- 
served that  many  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  originally  coji- 
tained  in  this  library  were  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  the  injudi- 
cious agents  of  Reformation  in  looO. 

The  Hall  is  a  plain  but  respectable  structure,  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  contains  several  portraits,  together  with  a 
large  picture  by  Dr.  Wall,  which  represents  the  founder's  triumph 
over  indolence  and  bigotry,  as  exemplified  in  the  dispersion  of 
monkish  gloom  by  the  introduction  of  scholastic  discij)liue.  This 
hall  has  been  frequently  honoured  by  the  presence  of  crowned 
Leads,  as  it  has  been  customary,  since  the  fouudaiion  of  Christ 

Churclj, 
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Church,  for  the  king  to  reside  in  tliat  college,  but  the  queen  at 
Merton,  during  the  visits  of  the  court,* 

Tlie  University  can  scarcely  boast  of  a  Gothic  building  more 
impreh-iively  fine  than  the  (.'Impel.  This  edifice  was  raised 
aboi'I  the  year  1J24,  on  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  pile,  and  is, 
likewise,  the  parish  chuich  of  St.  John  Baptist, f  It  consists  of  a 
choir,  a  cross  aisle,  and  an  ante-chapel,  and  has  a  well-propor- 
tioned square  tower,  with  an  open  parapet  surmounted  by  jagged 
pinnacles.  The  windows  of  the  choir  are  riclily  painted  with 
representations  of  saints ;  and  those  of  the  cross  aisle  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  in  its  most  fortn- 
nate  era;  but  the  great  eastern  window  is  the  most  striking. 
The  masonry  is  exquisitely  delicate,  and  the  lower  compart- 
ments are  ornameuied  with  painted  glass  bj  Price,  executed  in 
1700,  expressive  of  different  passages  in  scripture.  The  upper 
sections,  including  a  wiiecl  of  St.  Catharine,  finely  worked,  are 
completely  filled  by  coloured  glass,  the  sedate  tints  of  which 
bestow  relief,  and  add  much  to  the  'captivating  eflect  of  the 
■whole.  The  altar-pirce  beneath  tliis  window  is  a  Crucifixion^ 
supposed  to  he  painted  by  Tintoret ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  equal  in 
colouring  or  combination  to  many  pictures  by  that  master. 

Near  the  altar  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  with 
his  bust,  surrounded  by  hooks,  and  other  emblems  of  study  and 
science;  and  also  a  cenotaph  in  honour  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who 
was  buried  at  Eton,  An  unornamented  tablet,  on  the  left  of  the 
altar,  records   the  talents  and  virtues  of  Bishop    Earle,   whose 

delicacy 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first  cnmmon-ropm  known  in  tlic  Universiry 
was  fitted  up  at  this  college,  in  the  ^cur  1661. 

t  The  church  of  St.  John  originally  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Reading,  and 
was,  by  one  of  the  abbots,  given  to  De  Merton,  in  1265.  Oliver,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  made  it  a  collegiatt  church  rn  1292.  The  chapel,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, probably  formed  only  a  jiart  of  the  builder's  design.  The  general 
character  of  the  structure  is  so  distinct  from  that  usually  adopted  in  the 
coiisiniciion  of  chapels,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  founder  intended 
the  building  to  be  crucilbrni,  in  resemblance  of  a  cathedral. 
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delicacy  of  wit  and  accurate  knowledge  of  human  manners  are  so 
fully  displayed  in  tlie  little  work  termed  MicrocosMioi^raphy, 

III  the  ante-chapel  is  a  particularly  line  crosij,  commemorative 
of  Johannes  Bloxham  and  Johanues  IVhytton,  the  tir!»t  a  warden 
of  Merton,  and  the  latter  a  benefactor  to  the  college.  Near  the 
north  door  lies  Antony  Wood.  His  arms  are  displayed  on  a  small 
mural  tablet,  with  an  inscription,  which  merely  informs  the  reader 
that  he  was  an  antiquary,  and  notices  his  age,  and  the  time  at 
which  he  died. 

In  the  list  of  eminent  persons,  connected  witli  so  ancient  a 
college,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  men  who  are  rather  tradi- 
tionally famous,  than  Axmiliarly  venerated  through  the  medium 
of  their  works.  Accordingly,  we  meet  with  John  Duns,  better 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Duns  Scotus,*  and  titled  by  the 
University  of  Paris,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  logical  disputation, 
the  subtle  Doctor.  William  Ockham,  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus, 
and  founder  of  the  sect  of  Schoolmen  termed  Ockhamists,  Ock- 
ham opposed  the  assumptions  of  the  Pope,  in  regard  to  tempo- 
ralities, with  so  much  s|)irit  and  success,  that  he  thought  him- 
self entitled  familiarly  to  say  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  "  if 
you  will  defend  me  by  your  sword,  I  will  defend  you  by  my  pen." 
This  renowned  champion  was  styled  the  singular  and  invincible 
Doctor.  John  Wickliffe  was  likewise  fellow  of  Merton,  and  he 
was  termed,  by  those  friendly  to  his  sentiments.  Doctor  Evange- 
lictts. 

In  succeeding  ages  this  college  has  produced  Sir  Henry  Savile, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Dr.  Harvey,  who,  by  discoveriug  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
confeiTed  so  much  bcnelit  on  medical  science.  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary  general.  Antony  Wood,  the 
Oxford  antiquary  ;  and  Sir  Richard  Steele,  a  man  qualified  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  national  improvement,  but  fated  to  lose  the 
merit  of  his  exertions  through  irregularity  of  habit.     His  wit  was 

Vol.  XII.  N  at 

•  From  a  MS.  in  Merton  Libr.iry,  it  appears  that  Duns  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Dunstan,  in  the  cunnly  of  Nortbutaberlaud, 
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at  least  equal  to  that  of  Addison,  and  his  judgment,  if  allowed 
cool  operation,  was  probably  not  inferior;  but  his  constitutional 
vivacity  induced  him  so  continually  to  act  from  first  impulses, 
that  he  has  left  posterity  only  a  few  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  real  extent  of  his  powers, 

Tlie  society  at  present  consists  of  a  warden,  twenty-four  fel- 
lows, fourteen  postmasters,  four  scholars,  two  chaplains,  and  two 
clerks.  In  the  election  of  a  warden  the  fellows  present  three 
names  from  their  own  number,  and  the  visitor  of  the  college  (the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury )  fixes  on  one.  The  chaplains  perform 
service  for  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist. 


NEW  COLLEGE 

was  founJed  in  the  year  1379,  by  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  is  intituled  in  the  charter  Seinte  Marie 
College  of  Wynchestre,  in  Oxenford.  The  term  neiv  was,  at  the 
period  of  its  erection,  popularly  applied  to  the  structure;  and,  by 
a  strange  inattention  to  propriety,  the  same  appellation  has  been 
received  as  correct  by  all  classes  through  every  succeeding  age. 
But  it  is  in  the  inconsequential  particular  of  name  alone  that  the 
intention  of  the  founder  has  failed.  His  college  still  presents  one 
of  the  noblest  specimens  of  architecture  contained  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  the  statutes  framed  by  his  wisdom  have  formed  a 
precedent  to  emulative  patrons  of  literature. 

The  illustrious  founder  of  New  College  was  born  at  Wykeham, 
in  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1324,  of  parents  who  were  far  from 
opulent,  and  was  indebted  for  his  education  at  Winchester  school 
to  the  bounty  of  a  neighbouring  patron.  On  quitting  school  he 
was  employed  as  secretary  by  his  early  friend,  and  was  shortly 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  King  Edward  III.  Although 
Wykeham  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  profit  t)y  collegiate 
discipline,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  is  sufficiently  pro\*ed 
i)y  the  high  offices  which  he  no^  shortly  filled  with  distinguished 

honour. 
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honour.  He  was  appointed  clerk  of  tlic  king's  works  at  Windsor 
Castle  in  1306;  and,  three  years  after,  was  constituted  chief 
warden  andsnrveyor  of  all  the  most  important  buildings  coDnected 
with  the  possessions  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained whether  Wykeham  had  entered  into  holy  orders  previous 
to  his  filling  the  first  of  these  offices,  or  whether  the  king  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  church  as  the  most  desirable  channel 
of  royal  bounty.  But  it  is  known  that  many  valuable  livings 
were  bestowed  on  him  before  the  year  1363,  and  he  was  advanced 
to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  in  1366. 

His  energies  increased  with  his  elevation  ;  and  his  talents 
•were  found  so  serviceable  to  the  state,  that  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor.  His  conduct  in  this  office  appears  to  have  been 
exemplary,  for  his  popularity  was  great;  but,  in  1371,  he  re- 
signed the  seal,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the  Parliament 
to  the  King,  praying  that  churchmen  might  be  precluded  from 
places  of  high  political  trust.  Wykeham  still  retained  the  warm 
approbation  of  his  master  ;  but,  towards  the  close  of  Edward's 
reign,  the  venerable  monarch  sank  into  a  state  of  imbecillity,  and 
the  turbulent  Duke  of  Lancaster  took  advantage  of  this  season 
to  insinuate  prejudices  which  caused  the  bishop  to  be  banished 
from  court.  He  was  speedily  brought  to  trial,  on  eight  articles 
of  accusation,  but  the  utmost  malevolence  of  an  intriguing  party 
could  only  attach  blame  to  him  on  one  head.  This  proved  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  faction,  dnd  the  temporalities  of  his  see  were 
taken  into  the  hands  of  the  court.  He  was,  however,  shortly 
restored  to  his  honours  and  emoluments,  in  consequence  of  a 
popular  emotion  in  his  favour,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  an 
interview  with  his  misled,  but  still  gracious  master,  a  few  days 
before  the  aged  king  expired. 

Richard  IL  appointed  Wykeham  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
government  for  some  time  derived  evident  benefit  from  his  coun- 
sel and  integrity;  but  when  Wykeham  found  that  no  remon- 
strances Gould  divert  the  infatuated  monarch  from  course*  prolific 
N  2  of 
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of  rain,  he  withdrew  from  court,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  duties  of  his  bisliopric,  and  to  acts  of  public  and  private 
beneficence.  This  great  and  good  man  died,  nearly  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  in  the  year  1404,  and  was  interred  in  a  chantry  which 
he  had  constructed  for  himself  iu  Winchester  cathedral. 

Tlie  designs  of  Wykeham,  in  regai'd  to  such  a  foundation  as 
miglit  assist  iu  improving  the  literature  of  his  country,  were  on  a 
comprehensive  scale.  He  began  to  purchase  lands  at  Oxford  two 
years  after  he  entered  on  his  bishopric;  and,  in  1373,  established 
a  school  at  Winchester.  The  buildings  of  tlie  college  were  finished 
six  years  after  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  ;  and,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  he  commenced  a  splendid  structure  at  Winchester,  (on  the 
site  of  the  seminary  in  which  he  had  himself  received  education,) 
which  was  likewise  brought  to  perfection  six  years  after  it  was 
begun.  By  the  statutes  presented  to  his  foundation  at  Oxford 
tlie  society  was  made  to  consist  of  a  warden,  and  seventy  poor 
scholars,  twenty  of  whom  were  to  apply  to  the  study  of  Laws, 
and  tlie  remaining  fifty  to  Pliilosophy,  the  Arts,  and  Theology. 
Tlio  whole  to  take  priest's  orders  within  a  specified  time. 

Tlie  society  of  Winchester  was  formed  of  a  warden,  with  se- 
venty scholars,  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  grammatical  learn- 
ing, for  which  purpose  a  schoolmaster  and  usher  were  regularly 
appointed.  Priests,  clerks,  and  choristers,  were  appended  to  each 
society.  The  school  at  Winchester  was  directed  to  supply  the 
eoUege  with  students,  by  election,  and  was  rendered  subject  to  a 
yearly  visitation  from  the  wardens  and  fellows.  So  grand  and 
comprehensive  a  design,  which  takes  the  student  even  from  his 
nursery-days,  and  qualifies  him,  progressively,  for  the  highest 
offices  of  church  and  state,  merits,  indeed,  the  warmest  eulogy 
of  every  succeeding  age  ! 

The  benefactors  to  this  noble  institution  have  been  numerous, 
though  only  one  (John  de  Buckingham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
gave  the  advowsou  of  Swalcliffe  church,  together  with  some 
adjacent  lands,)  occurred  during  the  protracted  life  of  Wykeham. 

Among 
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Among  those  which  liave  risen  in  more  recent  periods,  several 
have  founded  exhi^jitions,  and  others  iiave  endowed  sermons,  ora- 
tions, and  lectures. 

New  College  now  consists  of  a  spacious  quadrangle,  with 
attached  chapel,  hall,  and  library,  a  fine  range  of  consecrated 
cloisters,  and  a  series  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  students,  termed 
the  Garden  Court.  The  chambers  towards  the  garden  are  the 
only  parts  not  comprehended  in  llie  plan  of  the  founder.  The 
quadrangle  is  entered  by  a  portal,  and  has  the  cliapel  and  hall 
on  the  north,  and  the  library  on  the  east.  Tiie  remainder  of  the 
court  is  composed  of  the  warden's  lodgings,  and  apartments  for 
the  fellows.  The  side  formed  by  the  chapel  and  hall  is  a  chaste 
and  interesting  specimen  of  Gothic  beauty  ;  but  only  little  of 
Wykeham's  spirit  remains  in  the  aspect  of  the  other  buildings. 
Tiie  apartments  of  this  court  were  originally  only  two  stories 
high  ;  but,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  third  tier 
of  rooms  was  added  ;  and  modern  squares  have  been  substituted 
for  the  former  arched  transom  windows  of  the  edifice.  An  em- 
battled parapet  was  placed  along  the  top,  and  some  attention  was 
certainly  paid  to  uniformity  in  the  alterations  ;  but,  by  increasing 
the  height  of  the  buildings,  the  apparent  extent  of  the  quadrangle 
is  diminished,  and  the  harmony  of  architectural  effect  entirely 
destroyed.  The  gateway-tower  is  still  pleasing,  from  the  just- 
ness of  its  proportions  ;  and,  though  divested  by  the  hand  of 
tasteless  innovation  of  its  pristine  character,  yet  retains  the 
sculplined  effigy  of  Wykeham  in  one  of  its  ornamented  niches. 
At  the  south-cast  end  of  llie  hall  is  constructed  a  tower,  divided 
into  four  stories,  each  roofed  with  stone.  In  one  of  these  rooms 
are  preserved  some  interesting  relics  of  the  founder.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  quadrangle  are  about  IGS  feet  by  129. 

The  Garden  Court  was  completed  in  1684,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  imitation  of  the  palace  of  Versailles.  This  edifice 
consists  of  three  stories  of  high-ceiled  chambers,  with  a  battle- 
ment on  the  top,  and  widens,  by  triple  breaks,  towards  the  gar- 
dens which  lie  extended  in  the  front.  Tlie  design  certainty  pos- 
N  3  sf.ssei? 
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sesses  elegance,  tliough  it  involves  one  obvious  inconvenience  in 
point  of  taste.  The  only  way  of  viewing  such  a  building  to  ad- 
vantage is  necessarily  by  a  gradual  approach  towards  the  centre 
of  the  elevation;  and,  as  the  usual  mode  of  advancing  to  this 
structure  is  not  through  the  garden,  the  casual  spectator  is  seldom 
so  placed  as  to  catch  the  result  for  which  the  architect  laboured. 

The  cloisters  form  a  collegiate  appendage  first  introduced  by 
Wykeham.  They  are  ranged  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  have 
an  arched  roof  of  oak.  Unlike  the  cloisters  of  Magdalen,  these 
solemn  avenues,  together  with  the  area  which  they  inclose,  are 
consecrated  for  the  purpose  of  burial.  Many  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  Wykeham^s  institution  are  interred  beneath  the  pave- 
ment of  the  cloisters  ;  but  the  area  of  green  sward  within  is  still 
free  from  any  melancholy  hint  of  the  instability  of  human  ac- 
quirement. 

All  that  piety  could  dictate,  or  affection  and  taste  effect,  was 
done  by  Wykeham  in-  regard  to  the  ornaments  of  the  interior  of 
the  Chapel.  The  images  of  silver  and  gold  fell  as  offerings  to 
the  agents  of  Reformation  ;  and  the  fretted  niches  in  which  they 
were  placed  have  yielded  to  the  hand  of  time,  but  still  the  chapel 
intended  as  a  monument  of  Wykeham's  piety  and  taste  remains 
the  most  splendid  in  the  University.  It  is  not  desirable  to  trace 
this  building  through  its  numerous  alterations  and  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  the  arrangements  of  the  inte- 
rior, as  they  at  present  appear,  have  been  chiefly  made  under  the 
direction  of  Wyatt.  The  excursive  fancy  and  elegant  taste  of 
that  architect  are  well  known;  but  the  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment has,  in  the  present  instance,  been  questioned  by  some  exa- 
miners. If  we  compare  his  performance  with  the  simple,  yet 
grand  designs  of  Wykeham,  he  certainly  will  appear  to  much 
disadvantage  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  a  more  equitable  mode  to  place 
him  in  a  scale  of  comparison  with  those  who  effected  former 
alterations  in  the  chapel  ornaments.  Very  considerable  praise 
must  then  be  allotted  to  his  spirited  efforts. 

The  autc-chapcl  is  about  eighty  feet  in  length  by  thirty-six 

in 
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in  breadth,  and  is  supported  by  two  stafT-moulded  pillars,  of 
conspicuous  beauty.  Tbe  choir  is  100  feet  long^,  3-3  broad,  and 
65  high,  and  was  paved  witii  black  and  white  marble  in  the 
year  I(i36.  At  the  west  end  of  the  choir  is  an  orijan-loft, 
richly  adorned  with  Gothic  allusions,  in  attention  to  the  general 
character  of  the  building.  An  opening  through  this  loft  judi- 
ciously allows  a  perspective  view  of  the  great  painted  window  in 
the  ante-chapel,  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  that  ever  was 
executed.  The  east  end  is  worked  into  canopied  niches,  fifty  in 
number,  and  each  adorned  with  pinnacles  and  tracery  of  thu 
richest  description.  The  fashion  of  these  nearly  resembles  that 
of  the  a,ncicnt  ornaments  of  the  high  altar ;  for  when  the  late 
improvements  were  ellecled  under  the  direction  of  Wyatt,  a  part 
of  the  old  wall,  containing  some  fragmentary  niches,  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  architect  laudably  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
original  builder's  design.*  The  communion-table  is  of  dove-co- 
loured marble ;  and  the  face  of  the  wall  immediately  above  it  is 
adorned  with  five  small  compartments  of  marble  scnlpture  in  alto 
relievo,  by  Westmacott,  representing  the  Salutation  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  ;  the  Nativity;  the  taking  down  from  the  Cross;  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  The  whole  of  these  are  emi- 
nently fine;  but,  perhaps,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  most 
conspicuous  for  merit.  Every  limb  of  the  crucified  Saviour  is 
affectingly  dead ;  and  female  grief  does,  indeed,  appear  pierc- 
ingly beautiful  in  the  blended  grace  and  misery  described  in 
the  figure  of  Mary.  An  attitude  so  swelling  and  energetic,  yet 
so  entirely  devoid  of  theatrical  parade,  has  seldom  been  witnessed 
in  the  performances  of  a  modern  sculptor. 

The  painted  windows  aflbrd  a  prominent  feature  to  the  capti- 
vating splendour  of  the  chapel;  and  these  are  tlie  more  interest- 
N  4  ing, 

•  The  ground-colonr  of  the  ancient  niches  was  a  deep  blue,  ;ind  the  edges 
were  richly  gilt.  The  effect  of  the  altar-piece  must  have  been  superla- 
tively grand  when  each  of  these  uiches  was  occupied  by  a  statue  nl'  d<f!taf4' 
marble,  or,  perhaps,  of  precious  metal ! 
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ing,  as  they  enable  the  spectator  to  form  a  comparative  analysis 
of  four  different  styles  of  execution. 

The  windows  of'  the  ante-chapel  (witli  tlie  exception  oi  the 
large  one  on  the  west)  are  probably  coeval  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building,  and  were  preserved  in  1550,  according  to 
Wood,  by  tlie  adroitness  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  college,  who 
assured  the  visitors  that  their  finances  were  too  low  "  to  set  up 
new,  but  promised  that  they  would  when  they  were  in  a  capacity." 
These  windows  contain  representations  of  patriarchs,  saints,  and 
martyrs,  nearly  all  ill-drawn,  and  the  colouring  destitute  of  re- 
lief. Many  of  the  tints  are  vivid,  and,  occasionally,  a  graceful 
line  occurs ;  but  the  total  want  of  a  due  distribulron  of  light 
and  shade  prevents  tlieir  attaining  any  resemblance  of  pictorial 
beauty. 

The  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Peckitt,  of  York,  and  are  filled  with  representations  of  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  twelve  Apostles,  together  with 
various  characters  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  colouring 
is  gaudy  rather  than  vivid,  and  the  execution  of  the  whole  is 
lamentably  inferior  to  that  of  the  windows  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chapel,  which  are  by  a  Flemish  artist,  and  after  designs, 
according  to  popular  report,  from  the  school  of  Rubens.  lu 
each  window  are  eight  figures  of  saints,  martyrs,  &c.  with  va- 
rious symbolical  allusions.  The  drawing  of  these  is  in  many 
instances  masterly,  and  the  expression  full  of  spirit.  The  colours 
are  unusually  rich  and  brilliant.  The  glass  of  these  windows,  when 
removed  from  Flanders,  was  procured  by  Price  the  younger,  of 
whom  they  were  purchased  by  the  members  of  New  College. 
By  Price  they  were  repaired,  and  fitted  to  their  present  stations, 
in  1740. 

But  the  great  west  window,  for  beauty  of  design,  for  exquisite 
disposition  of  light  and  sliade,  and  for  fascinating  influence  of 
general  effect,  far  excels  every  other  effort  of  painting  on  glass 
in  the  University.  This  splendid  work  was  begun  about  the  year 
1776,  from  finished  cartoons  by  Sir  Joshuo,  Reynolds,  and  was 
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cxfccutcd  by  Jervais.  The  lower  range  is  divided  into  seven 
compartments,  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide,  in 
t^cli  of  which  is  placed  an  allegorical  figure,  the  whole  seven 
representing  the  Cardinal  and  Christian  Virtues.  Temper- 
ance, moderate  even  in  water,  which  she  is  pouring  from  a 
larger  vessel  into  a  smaller.  Fortitude,  a  fine  figure,  replete 
with  expression,  her  hand  resting  on  a  broken  column,  which  is 
erect,  though  in  fragments.  Faith,  firmly  fixed  on  both  feet, 
and  bearing  a  cross.  Charity  occupies  the  central  compartment, 
and  is  allegorized,  as  usual,  by  a  female  figure  in  the  act  of  taking 
children  to  her  shelter.  This  is  a  lovely  a:roup.  The  maternal 
attitude  is  beneficence  itself;  and  the  suppliant  fondness  of  the 
children  is  irresistibly  engaging.  Hope,  glancing  loAards  hea- 
ven, and  scarcely  touching  the  earth  through  eagerness  of  an- 
ticipation. Perhaps  this  figure  has  less  strength  of  expression 
than  either  of  those  before  noticed.  Justice,  finely  described  as 
looking  through  the  shade  which  her  own  arm  casts  over  her  face. 
A  steelyard  is  substituted  for  the  usual  accompanimeut  of  scales. 
This  is,  probably,  a  more  picturesque  appendage,  but  is  ordina- 
rily used  for  such  vulgar  purposes  that  it  seems  to  detract  from 
the  dignity  of  the  allegoiy.  Prudence,  on  her  right  arm  an 
arrow  joined  with  a  reraora,  the  emblems  of  speed  and  delibe- 
ration. 

Although  these  allegorical  figures  unavoidably  arre'^t  the  at- 
tention, the  chief  efibrts  of  the  artist  are  displayed  in  the  upper 
compartment  of  the  window.  The  size  of  this  division  is  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  ten  in  width.  The  subject  re- 
presented is  the  Nativity  of  Jesus,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  finer 
combination  was  never  produced  by  the  accurate  judgment  and 
refined  taste  of  Reynolds.  In  observance  of  the  Notte  of  Cor- 
regio,  he  has  taken  for  his  light  the  emanation  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  body  of  the  infant  Saviour — a  plan  happily  adapted 
to  the  character  of  painting  on  glass.  The  composition  prin- 
cipally consists  of  thirteen  figures.  Among  these  a  group  of 
angels,  newly  descended  to   the  stable,  and  kneeling  round  the 
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babe,  is  exceedingly  fine.  The  cherub-face  placed  close  to  the 
infant  is  one  of  the  loveliest  ever  imagined  by  Sir  Joshua,  and  i» 
rendered,  by  the  skilful  use  of  transparency,  all  but  alive.  In 
the  clouds  above  is  introduced  an  angel,  pondering  over  the  mys- 
tery of  redemption  through  the  cross;  and,  at  no  great  distance, 
is  written  on  a  scroll,  the  original  Greek  of  the  text,  "  Mysteries 
•which  the  angels  themselves  desire  to  look  into."  Among  the 
shepherds  who  are  approaching  to  offer  devotions,  are  inserted 
portraits  of  the  two  artists.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Jervais, 
The  colouring  of  this  fine  window  is  temperate,  though  rich,  and 
tlie  whole  approximates  more  nearly  to  Nature  than  any  eflFort  of 
glass-painting  before  the  time  of  Jervais, 

In  a  recess  near  the  altar  is  preserved  the  crosier  of  the  founder. 
This  venerable  relic  of  sacerdotal  pomp  is  composed  of  silver, 
highly  gilt  and  enamelled.  Instead  of  the  Holy  I^aiub  is  intro- 
duced the  figure  of  Wykeham,  kneeling. 

The  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  rooms  in  the  University  ; 
and  was,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  lined  with  wainscotting, 
a  part  of  which  is  curiously  carved.  The  windows  are  ornamented 
with  arms  and  devices ;  and  over  the  screen  is  placed  a  fine  pic- 
ture, by  one  of  the  Caracci,  of  the  Shepherd's  homage  to  Christ, 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  Nativity.  The  drawing  of  this 
piece  is  admirably  correct,  and  the  female  figures  abound  with 
grace  and  beauty.  This  valuable  painting  was  presented  to  the 
society  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  was  kept  in  the  chapel  till 
the  late  alterations  rendered  its  removal  necessary.  Tlie  hall, 
likewise,  contains  several  portraits,  among  which  is  one  of  the 
founder. 

The  Librar;/  consists  of  two  rooms,  one  on  the  second,  and 
the  otlier  on  the  third  story.  The  first  contains  books  of  divi- 
nity ;  and  the  upper  room  (the  interior  of  which  lias  been  lately 
rebuilt' by  Wyatt)  is  dedicated  to  works  of  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture. The  contributors  to  this  library  have  been  numerous,  and 
the  collection  is  extremely  valuable. 

The  gardens  are  extensive,  and  are  now  laid  out  with  muck 
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taste.  The  whole  of  these,  includirif,'  a  howling-green,  and  at- 
tached temple,  or  summer  pleasurc-lionse,  is  inclosed  hy.  the  city- 
•wall,  which  is  preserved  iu  a  state  of  high  repair.  The  garden 
is  separated  from  the  modern  court  by  a  handsome  iron  palisade, 
130  feel  iu  length,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos'  magnificent  palace  at  Canons,  When  Charles  J.  pre- 
pared to  defend  Oxford  against  the  parliamentary  army.  New 
College  was  selected  as  a  garrison  ;  and,  in  1651,  it  was  forti- 
fied by  Colonel  Draper  on  the  side  of  Cromwell.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  cloisters  and  tower  were  used  as  magazines  for  am- 
munition, and  the  buildings  were  considerably  injured  in  many 
parts. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  eminent  persons  w'io  have  been 
educated  in  this  college  :  Chichele,  Archbishop  of  C mtf  rbury,  who 
paid  honour  to  the  memory  of  Wykeham,  by  imitating  his  benefi- 
cent example.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  chief  events  of  Chi- 
chele's  life,  in  onr  account  of  tlie  foundation  of  All  Souls'  College. 
Thomas  Beckington,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  John  Russel, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  first  per^)ctual  chancellor  of  the  University. 
William  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  men  of  his  time,  and  the  patron  of  Erasmus.  The  learned 
and  truly  excellent  Bishop  Lowth.  Among  students  of  other 
ranks  perhaps  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
names:  Grocyn,  deserving  of  lasting  gratitude  as  one  of  the 
revivers  of  learning.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  father  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip, a  man  of  more  useful  qualities  than  his  far-famed  son.  The 
learned,  but  ill-fated,  Thomas  Lydiat.  The  society  of  New 
College  erected  a  monument  over  his^^rave,  and  have  placed  a 
cenotaph  to  his  honour  in  the  cloister.  Dr.  Bruno  Ryves,  writer 
of  the  first  newspaper  published  in  England.  Sonierville  and 
Pitt,  the  poets;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  well  known  as  an 
elegant  miscellaneous  writer. 

The  present  members  of  the  society  are  a  warden,  seventy 
fellows,  ten  chaplains,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen  choristers.  Iu 
regard  to  two  fellowships,  a  preference  is  given  to  the  founder's 
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kindred,  wlio  are  admitted  fellows  without  two  years  of  proba- 
tion, -which  term  is  required  from  all  other  candidates.  The 
whole  of  the  fellows  are  elected  from  Winchester,  by  the  war- 
dens of  both  colleges,  two  fellows  of  New  College,  and  the  sub- 
warden  and  head  master  of  Winchester.  The  elections  to  filF  up 
vacancies  are  held  annually. 

The  fellows  of  this  college,  by  a  privilege  secured  by  the 
founder,  may  be  admitted  to  all  degrees  in  the  University  merely 
on  an  examination  in  their  own  college  according  to  the  Univer- 
sity forms. 

ORIEL  COLLEGE. 

This  college  owes  its  foundation  to  Adam  De  Brom,  of  whom 
it  is  only  known  that  he  was  rector  of  Hanworth,  in  Middlesex, 
in  131-5;  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Durham  in  the  following 
year;  archdeacon  of  Stow  in  1319;  and,  shortly  afterj  was  pro- 
moted to  the  living  of  St.  Mary,  Oxford.  In  the  year  1324,  De 
lirom  obtained  permission  from  King  Edward  II.  to  purchase  land 
and  premises  in  Oxford,  to  the  annual  value  of  thirty  pounds,  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  college  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  He  accordingly  purchased  an  estate  in  St.  Mary's  parish, 
and  founded  a  collegiate  institution  for  the  study  of  divinity  and 
logic.  When  he  had  proceeded  thus  far  he  surrendered  the 
whole  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  in  hope  of  acquiring,  by  such  a 
step,  regal  assistance  for  his  infant  society .-  nor  did  De  Brom 
calculate  on  fallacious  ground.  Edward  had  already  evinced  libe- 
rality by  founding  the  college  of  Carmelite  Friars  in  Oxford  ;  and 
lie  readily  placed  this  new  institution  under  his  particular  care. 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  granted  a  fresh  charter,  in  which  he 
directed  the  studies  of  the  college  to  be  divinity  and  tlie  canon- 
law  ;  and,  for  the  better  support  of  the  members,  he  bestowed 
some  tenements  in  Oxford,  and  gave  the  advowson  of  St.  Mary's 
church,  on  condition  of  their  providing  chaplains  for  daily  ser- 
vice, 

Adam  de  Brom  was  appointed  the  first  provost,  and  he  drew  a 
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Itotly  of  statutes  in  132G,  hy  which  tlie  coUoge  is  appointed  to 
consist  of  a  provost,  and  ten  feUows,  or  scholars,  spven  to  study 
divinity,  and  three  the  canon  law.  He  also  jjave  the  livings  of 
Aberforth,  iu  Yorkshire,  and  Coleby,  in  Lincolnshire.  King 
Edward  einiilatcd  the  kindness  of  his  generous,  but  ill-fated 
father,  by  bestowing  on  the  society  a  large  messuage  called  La 
Oriole,  to  which  the  scholars  speedily  removed,  and  from  which 
possession  the  College  derived  its  name,  De  Brom  likewise 
procured  of  the  king  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  situate 
between  the  London  roads,  about  half  a  mile  from  St.  Clement's 
Church.  This  hospital  was,  at  first,  required  only  as  an  asylum 
for  the  students  in  times  of  pestilence,  but  has  since  proved  a 
source  of  considerable  emolument  to  the  foundation, 

John  Franke,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  was,  in  1441,  the 
next  benefactor.  His  bequest  consisted  of  10001.  to  be  employed 
ID  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  four  fellows,  from 
the  counties  of  Dorset,  TVilts,  Somerset,  and  Devon.  Among 
other  liberal  conti'ibntors,  are  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Worcester ; 
Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (founder  of  Brasen  Nose)  Dr.  Ri- 
chard Dudley,  ciianccllor  of  the  cliurch  of  Salisbury  ;  Dr.  Robin- 
son, Bishop  of  London  ;  Dr.  Carter,  provost  of  the  college  from 
170S  to  1727;  and  Charles,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Beaufort.  By 
several  of  these  benefactors  fellowships  have  been  founded,  and 
by  others  ihe  fellowships  have  been  augmented,  and  livings  be- 
stowed. Queen  Anne  likewise  annexed  a  prebend  of  Rochester 
to  the  provostship. 

The  original  building  called  La  Oriole,  or  Oriel  Hall,  re- 
ceived such  additions  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  as  enabled 
it  to  assume  the  quadrangular  form  so  well  adapted  to  collegiate 
structures.  But  tiie  increasing  affluence  of  the  college  allowed 
the  society,  in  different  periods  of  the  sevenleenth  century,  to 
erect  the  present  quadrangle  on  a  more  judicious  and  enlarged 
plan. 

The  front  towards  the  street  is  simple,  unifoira,  and  command- 
ing.    Over  the  gateway  is  constructed  a  square  tower,  the  face 
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of  vhicli  is  ornamented  with  a  bay  window,  or  oriel.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  quadrangle  is  eminently  pleasing.  Tiie  eastern  side 
is  a  fine  Gothic  elevation,  occupied  by  the  hall  and  the  entrance 
to  the  chapel.  The  hall  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  and  a 
capacious  portico,  over^which  are  placed,  in  niches  surmounted 
by  coronal  canopies,  statues  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  infant  Jesus, 
and  of  the  two  kings,  Edward  II.  and  III.  At  both  extremities 
is  a  bold  and  ornamented  oriel.  Tiie  provost's  lodgings  are  to  the 
north;  the  buildings  on  the  south  and  west,  which  are^hree 
stories  high,  are  entirely  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of 
other  members  of  the  society.  On  the  roof  of  the  chief  gateway 
are  worked  the  arms  of  King  Charles ;  and  other  doorways  arc 
cml)ellished  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  benefactors. 

In  addition  to  this  quadrangle  are  two  ranges  of  building,  for 
the  reception  of  students,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  gar- 
den. These  were  constructed  at  different  times,  but  are  both 
judiciously  conformable  in  style  to  the  plainer  parts  of  the  qua- 
drangle. The  first  was  finished  in  1719,  at  the  expense  of 
Bishop  Robinson,  who  also  founded  three  exhibitions  for  bache- 
lor's. An  inscription  on  the  front  commemorates  both  these  acts 
of  generosity.  The  second  wing  was  erected  a  few  years  after, 
by  the  liberality  of  George  Carter,  formerly  provost,  who  left  his 
whole  fortune  to  the  uses  of  the  college. 

Between  these  two  lateral  ranges  of  building  is  placed  the 
Library,  a  chaste  and  classical  edifice,  begun  in  1788,  under 
the  direction  of  Wyatt.  The  interior  is  an  oblong  of  eighty- 
three  feet  by  twenty-eight,  and  is  twenty  feet  in  height.  Among 
the  books  is  a  collection  of  rare  and  estimable  works,  bequeathed 
by  Edward  Lord  Leigh,  of  Stourleigh.  The  library  also  con- 
tains a  painting  by  Vasari,  the  subject  a  group  of  Italian  poets, 
Guido,  Cavalcunti,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  Politian,  and 
Marsilius  Ficinus. 

The  Hall,  which  was  built  about  the  year  1637,  is  a  hand- 
some room,  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  twenty  in  breadth. 
The  sides  are  wainscotted,  and    embellished  in  the  Doric  style. 

Three 
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Tlvrec  vhole  length  portraits  ornament  tl»is  room— Edward  II. 
by  Hudson;  Queen  Anne,  by  Dalil ;  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
by  Soldi.  Among  the  plate  is  preserved  a  cup  of  silver,  gilt,  and 
finely  carved,  which  was  presented  by  the  founder. 

The  first  Chapel  attached  to  the  college  was  erected  late  iu 
the  fourteenth  century,  before  which  period  the  members  had  at- 
tended Divine  service  in  St.  Mary's  church.  The  building  then 
constructed  was  pulled  down  ia  1620 ;  but  the  new  edifice  was 
not  completed  till  1642.  The  arrangement  of  the  interior  is 
simple  and  unostentatious.  The  east  window  is  embellished  with 
the  presentation  of  Our  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  executed  by 
Peckitt,  from  a  design  by  Dr.  Wall. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  distinguished  persons  who!?e 
names  add  importance  to  the  scholastic  annals  of  this  house: — 
Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  author  of  the  "Analogy."  Ro- 
bert Laiiglande,  the  presumed  author  of  Pierce  Plowman.  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh.  Prynne,  the  republican,  whose  talents  and 
acquirements  were  of  the  first  description,  though  his  judgment 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  delusive  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Lord  Ciiicf  Justice  Holt,  and  the  elegant  and  judicious 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton. 

The  society  consists  of  a  provost,  eighteen  fellows,  and  thir- 
teen exhibitioners. 

PEMBROKE  COLLEGE 

was  founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ou  the  site  of 
Broadgates  Hall,  a  very  ancient  seminary  appertaining  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Fridiswida.  This  hall  appears,  from  an  enumeration 
of  some  of  the  principals  given  by  Wood,  to  have  been  the  resort 
of  many  eminent  scholars  ;  but  the  buildings  were  few  and  ine- 
<,'u!ar. 

The  foundation  of  Pembroke  College  took  place  in  consequence 
•f  the  following  combination  of  circumstances.  Thomas  Tesdale, 
a  native  of  Staiidford  Dingley,  in  Berkshire,  who  had  amassed  a 
considerable  fovtu)ie  by  fareiiug,  and  by  dealing  in  malt  and  wool, 
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first  at  Abingdon,  and  afterwards  at  Glympton,  near  Woodstock, 
in  Oxfordshire,  died  in  the  year  1610,  and  bequeathed  50001. 
for  the  maintenance  of  certain  fellows  and  scholars  from  the  free- 
school  of  Abingdon,  in  any  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  Dr.  Ab- 
bot, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  named  as  one  of  the  trustees, 
and  he,  with  the  approvance  of  his  coadjutors,  at  first  determined 
to  place  the  foundation  in  Balliol  College.  The  sum  of  3001. 
was  even  advanced  for  the  commencement  of  additional  buildings. 
At  this  juncture  Richard  Wightwick,  B.  D. sector  of  East  Ilsley, 
in  Berkshire,  engaged  to  make  over  some  estates  in  aid  of  Tes- 
dale's  benefaction  ;  and  it  was  then  resolved  to  found  a  new  col- 
lege from  these  united  sources.  A  petition  was  duly  presented 
to  the  king  (James  I.)  by  the  corporation  of  Abingdon ;  and  his 
majesty,  in  1624,  granted  the  applicants  permission  to  endow  a 
perpetual  college,  which  should  consist  of  one  master,  or  gover- 
nor, ten  fellows,  and  ten  scholars,  (or  more  or  less,  acccording  to 
the  tenor  of  statutes  to  be  afterwards  devised,)  within  the  hall 
denominated  Broadgates.  He  likewise  directed  that  the  new  in- 
stitution should  bear  the  name  of  Pembroke,*  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  "  the  Foundation  of  King  James,  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  Thomas  Tesdale  and  Richard  Wightwick."  While 
the  king  thus  honoured  the  society  by  taking  the  title  of  Founder. 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  styled  Godfather  ;  and  the  two  liberal 
persons  with  whom  the  foundation  originated,  were  termed  the 
foster-parents  of  the  institution. 

The  master  and  scholars  took  possession  immediately,  but  the 
statutes  were  not  presented  till  four  years  afterwards.  By  thes« 
it  was  directed  th:it  the  number  of  Tesdale's  fellows  should  be 
seven,  four  to  be  of  his  kindred,  and  the  whole  to  study  divinity. 
Of  the  six  scholars  provided  by  his  bounty,  two  were  to  be 
chosen  from  his  poorer  kindred  educated  in  Abingdon  school,  if 
such  should  occur,  or,  if  not,  from  the  more  needy  of  his  relatives 
in  other  situations.     Wightwick's  foundation  consisted  of  1001. 

per 
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cellor of  the  Uuivcrsity  from  1616  to  1630. 
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per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  three  fellows  and  four  scholars, 
tvro  of  each  to  be  chosen  from  his  kimlred,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  elected  from  Abingdon  school.  The  right  of  election  was 
vested  in  the  master  of  the  college,  two  of  Tesdale's  senior  fel- 
lows, the  muster  of  Christ's  Hospital,  Abingdon,  two  of  the 
senior  governors,  and  the  master  of  the  school. 

The  benefactors  to  this  honse  have  chiefly  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  increase  in  number  of  the  fellows  and  scholars,  and 
to  the  endowment  of  exhibitions.  Among  the  contributors  of 
these  classes  we  find  the  names  of  Sir  John  Bennett,  K.  B.  after- 
wards Lord  Ossulston,  grandson  to  Tesdale ;  George  Townsend, 
of  Rowell,  in  Gloucestershire,  Esq.  ;  George  Morlev,  Bishop  of 
Winchester;  Lady  Elizabeth  Holford,  and  Sir  John  Phillips, 
Bart.  To  these  it  must  be  added,  that  King  Charles  L  gave  the 
patronage  of  St.  Aldate's  Church,  Oxford,  and  founded  a  fellow- 
ship for  the  natives;  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  Queen  Anne  like- 
wise evinced  liberality  of  patronage,  by  annexing  a  prebend  of 
Gloucester  to  the  mastership. 

Pembroke  College  consists  chiefly  of  two  courts,  both  of  which 
are  on  a  contracted  scale,  with  the  usual  appendages  of  chapel 
and  hall.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  building  called 
Broadgates  Hall  now  remains.  The  greater  parts  of  the  present 
edifice  were  erected,  with  the  aid  of  private  contributions,  at 
various  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  front  (com- 
pleted in  1694)  is  an  uiiornamented  elevation,  with  a  low  tower 
over  the  entrance.  The  quadrangle  is  uniform  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures, and  possesses  much  neatness  and  simplicity.  Adjoining 
the  college  on  the  north  are  the  master's  lodgings,  a  handsome 
modern  building,  undoubtt  dly  convenient,  but  alibrding  no  hint 
of  collegiate  reference  in  its  composition. 

The  Chapel  is  a  small  but  tasteful  building,  of  the  Ionic  order, 
finished  in  173vi,  by  the  liberal  assistance  of  Bartholomew  Tip- 
ping, Esq.  of  Oxford.  The  interior  is  decorously,  though  richly, 
ornamented.  The  altar-piece  is  a  fine  copy,  by  Cranke,  of  Our 
Saviour  after  his  Resurrection,  as  painted  by  Rtibens. 
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The  origiual  refectory  of  Rroadgates  forms  the  Hall  of  the 
present  college.  This  room  is  ornamented  with  a  bust  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  by  Bacon,  presented  by  the  late  Samuel  Whitbread, 
Esq.  and  contains  some  goad  portraits.  Among  these  the  most 
conspicuous  are  Charles  I.  a  fine  and  interesting  picture.  Bishop 
Morley.  Lord  Ossulston,  and  the  founders.  The  books  belonging 
to  the  society  were  formerly  kept  in  St.  Aldate's  Church ;  but 
a  library  is  now  constructed  over  the  hall. 

Several  prelates  have  received  education  in  this  college,  of 
whom  the  most  recent  is  Dr.  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Among  the  eminent  of  other  classes  occur  the  following  names  : 
— Sir  Thomas  Browne,  author  of  the  Religio  Medici.  Carew, 
Earl  of  Totness,  historian  of  the  Irish  wars.  Sir  James  Dyer, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Philip  Moraut,  the  histo- 
rian of  Essex.  Shenstone,  whose  elegance  of  taste  should  as- 
suredly embalm  his  meraorj',  since  the  difficulties  into  which  it 
led  him  tended  to  the  shortening  of  his  life.  Graves,  the  con- 
temporary of  Shenstone,  and  the  very  ingenious  author  of  the 
*  Spiritual  Quisotte."  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  acquirements  were 
calculated  to  reflect  immortal  honour  on  the  college  which  directed 
his  studies'". 

The  present  members  of  the  society  are  a  master,  fourteen  fel- 
lows, and  thirty  scholars  and  exhibitioners. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE 

takes  the  sixth  place  in  order  of  foundation,  though  the  present 
splendid  buildings  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Robert 
Eglesfcld,  Confessor  to  Queen  Philippa,  the  illustrious  consort  o£ 
Edward  II L  was  the  founder  of  this  college.  Eglesfeld  dcr 
scended  from  a  family  of  some  consequence  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  a  hamlet 
called  Eglesfeld,  in  the  parish  of  Brijham.     It  is  speaking  a 

sutficient 

*  Jolinson'i  apartment  wus  ihat  ou  the  second  flour  ov«r  the  gatewar.v 
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sufficient  eulogy  on  his  talent  and  integrity,  when  we  say  that  h« 
enjoyed  for  many  years  the  familiar  confidence  of  one  of  ths 
bravest  kings  and  most  excellent  queens  that  ever  adorned  the 
English  throne.  All  his  eminent  opportunities  were  employed 
by  Eglesfcld  in  defence  of  the  religious  eslablisliment,  and  in 
promoting  the  dissemination  of  letters,  lie  died  in  the  year 
1349,  and  Cough  is  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
original  chapel  of  lliis  college,  and  that  a  brass  plate,  found  under 
the  communion  table,  forms  a  part  of  his  sepulchral  record.  Tliis 
brass  "  represents  a  priest  in  a  cap  and  rich  rocket  powdered,  with 
Jlcurs  dc  lis  in  lozenges,  faced  and  hemmed  with  a  different  bor- 
der, and  fastened  on  the  breast  with  a  jewel.  The  sleeves  of  thd 
black  gown  are  faced  with  fur."  It  is  certain  that  the  founder 
is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  buried  in  this  chapel. 

Our  local  partialities  become  useful  virtues,  under  certain  mo- 
difications. We  have  seen  tlial  a  fond  predilection  for  the  Alpina 
recesses  of  Wales  assisted  in  stimulating  Ap  Ric(!  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  college  for  tiie  benefit  of  that  principality.  A  vene- 
ration for  the  district  in  which  his  youthful  days  were  passed 
induced  Eglesfeld  to  obtain  a  charter  from  Edward  III.  in  thy 
year  1340,  for  such  a  collegiate  hall  as  might  train  tiic  genius 
and  cultivate  the  worth  of  those  north  country  men  who  had 
liitlierto  been  too  much  engaged  in  party  broils  and  border- 
violence. 

In  a  very  early  stage  of  this  undertaking  he  appears  to  have 
received  encouragement  from  the  court;  for,  in  the  original  char- 
ter, the  new  institution  is  termed  /lulu  Scholarinm  Regincr  de 
0x071.  Pliilippa  shortly  became  the  professed  protectress  of  the 
society,  and  tlie  honorary  patronage  has  ever  since  been  vested  iu 
the  queens  of  England. 

The  members  specified  in  the  charter  were  a  provost  and  twelve 
fellows,  or  scholars.  The  provost  to  be  in  holy  orders,  and  to 
be  elected  from  the  fellows.  The  whole  to  be,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, natives  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland ;  but  afterwards 
to  be  partly  choseu  from  other  counties  in  which  the  college 
O  2  miirht 
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miglit  possess  property.  A  prrfercnce  was  regularly  to  be  given  to 
Eglesfeld's  own  kindred  ;  but  only  four  claimants,  on  llie  plea  of 
consanguinity,  have  appeared  tliroufjliout  the  many  succeeding 
ages.  In  the  number  of  scholars  specified  by  the  charier  it  is 
believed  that  the  founder  alluded  to  the  twelve  apostles,  and  he 
intended  to  add  seventy  poor  scholars,  in  attention  to  the  seventy 
disciples  of  Christ.  The  same  pious  fancy  operated  on  the  choice 
of  iMimbers  made  by  the  illustrious  Wykeham. 

Statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the  college  were  presented  in  the 
year  of  foundation ;  and,  in  the  tenor  of  these,  exist  some  pe- 
culiarities, which,  though  not  very  important,  demand  notice. 
The  members  were  to  be  summoned  to  meals  by  the  sound  of  a 
liorn,  or  trumpet.  Then  the  fellows,  clad  in  robes  of  scarlet, 
were  to  lake  place  on  one  side  of  the  board,  and  to  propose  philo- 
sophical arguments  to  the  poor  scholars,  who  were  ordered  to 
kneel  on  the  side  opposite.  No  wonder  that  learning  was  con- 
liued  to  a  few,  in  ages  during  which  the  approaches  to  it  were 
rendered  so  paiiiful  and  degrading !  The  scarlet  robes  of  the 
follows  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  scholars  no  longer 
kneel,  to  propound  philosophical  questions,  either  before  or  after 
meat,  but  a  trumpet  still  summons  the  students  to  the  table  of 
refreshment,  and  thus  forcibly  reminds  the  auditor  of  periods  in 
which  the  vassal's  horn  occupied  the  place  of  the  modern  dinner- 
bell. 

The  death  of  Eglesfeld  was  a  severe  misfortune  to  the  society. 
He  had  not  failed  to  make  continual  purchases,  when  opportunities 
offered,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  college  premises,  and  had  pre- 
vailed on  his  royal  protector  to  bestow  several  advowsons  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  the  institotion  ;  but  the  collegiate  build- 
ings were  yet  incomplete ;' and,  undoubtedly,  much  court-bounty 
was  subsequently  lost  through  the  want  of  an  advocate. 

Many  benefactors,  however,  speedily  arose,  by  whose  judicious 
beneficence  the  number  of  members  was  increased,  and  the  re- 
venues and  church-patronage  of  the  college  greatly  augmented  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  surprise  on  finding  that,  in  the  long 

list 
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list  of  these  libtral  donors,  few  occur  connected  wilh  tliose 
uorthcrn  districts  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of  which  the  institution 
was  originally  designr<l.  The  quekns  who  have  honoured  the 
college  with  benefactions  are,  besides  the  excellent  IMiilippa, 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  consort  of  LMiarlfs  I.  at  whose  request  that 
king  gave  three  rectories,  and  as  many  vicarages.  Queen  Caro- 
line, who,  in  1733,  contributed  10001.  to  assist  in  the  comjdctiou 
of  the  buildings,  and  her  majesty  the  present  Queen  Charlotte, 
who  presented  the  sum  of  10001.  in  aid  of  the  rej)airs  rendered 
uecessary  by  a  fire  in  the  year  ITTtS. 

Among  the  benefactions  of  the  Iblh  century  was  one  so 
important  in  its  nature  that  it  has  obtained  the  credit  of  a  new 
foundation.  In  the  year  1739,  John  Michel,  Esq.  of  Rich- 
mond in  Surrey,  bequeathed  manors  and  lands  to  the  estimated 
value  of  7001.  per  aninim,  chiefly  for  the  maintenance  of  eight 
master  fellows,  four  bachelor  scholars,  and  four  exhibitionexs; 
and  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buiUlings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  masters  and  bachelors.  Some  legal  delays  took  place,  bul 
the  bequest  was  confirmed,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  17->1. 

Queen's  College  consists  of  two  courts,  the  utmost  extent 
of  which  forms  an  oblong  of  300  feet  in  length,  by  2:20  in 
breadth.  The  grand  front  is  constructed  on  the  south,  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  High  Street,  so  rich  in 
architectural  beauties.  In  the  centre  is  the  lichly-embellisiicd 
gate  of  entrance,  over  which,  beneath  a  cupola  supported  by  pil- 
lars, is  a  statue  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  exterior  of  the  quad- 
rangle-cloister, in  which  are  worked  many  niches,  extends  on 
either  side.  'J"he  extremilies  of  tlie  east  and  west  ranges  of 
chambers,  ornamented  with  a  pidiment,  and  surmounted  by  three 
statues,  abut  on  the  High  Slrett,  and  complete  the  display  ol 
the  front. 

The  interior   of  the  court   (140  feet  long,  by   130  broad,)   is 

among  the  finest  collegiate  examples  of  modern  elegance.     A 

lofty  cloister  is  constructetl  to  the   whole  length  of  three  of  tlic 

sides.     Above  Ibis  <?loister,  on  the  west,  are  two  stories,  eon- 
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sisling  of  the  common  room,  a  spacious  gallery  communicating 
with  the  hall,  and  apartments  for  the  fellows.  The  eastern  side 
is  occupied  by  chambers  for  the  society.  On  the  north  is  a  fine 
elevation,  which  divides  the  two  courts,  and  consists  of  the  chapel 
and  tbe  hall.  In  the  centre  are  four  columns  of  the  Doric  order, 
supporting  a  pediment,  the  tympanum  of  which  is  adorned  with 
emblematical  sculi)tui-e.  Pilasters  are  placed  between  the  lateral 
windows,  and  a  balustrade  ranges  along  the  whole  of  the  top. 
The  first  stone  of  this  quadrangle  was  laid  on  the  anniversary  of 
Queen  Anne's  birth,  February  6,  1710;  but  the  whole  was 
not  completed  till  1759;  and,  in  the  year  1778,  the  interior  of 
the  west  side  was  totally  consumed  by  fire.  We  have  already 
observed  that  her  present  majesty  liberally  contributed  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  building,  and  a  generous  emulation  among  various 
gentlemen  who  had  received  education  in  the  college  readily  sup-, 
plied  all  that  was  afterwards  wanting.  The  architect  of  this  court 
was  Hawksmoor,  though  the  design  is  said  to  have  originated  either 
with  Sir  Christopher  Wren  or  Dr.  Lancaster.  The  whole  bears 
cousiderable  resemblance  to  the  Luxembourg  Palace  in  Paris. 

The  inner,  or  north  court,  is  in  dimensions  130  feet  by  90. 
On  the  west  is  the  library,  the  front  of  which  is  abundantly 
ornamented.  The  other  three  sides  are  occupied  by  chambers  for 
the  society.  The  buildings  of  this  college,  on  the  whole,  afford 
high  gratification  to  the  examiner,  though  we  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  unite  the  ideas  of  Gothic  magnificence  and  solem- 
nity with  collegiate  structures,  that  we  unavoidably  feel  pain  on 
beholding  a  departure  from  modes  of  ancient  construction,  even 
if  convenience  be  attained  by  the  chEtng^e  of  manner.  Yet,  per- 
haps, now  that  we  have  thrown  aside  the  dark  and  superstitious 
practices  of  monkish  ages,  it  may  be  desirable,  when  new  buildings 
are  formed  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  abandon  also  their  captivating, 
but  gloomy  style  of  architecture. 

The  interior  of  the  Clutpci  is  enriched  with  ornaments  of  the 

Corinthian  order.     The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Sir  James  Tliorn- 

hill  to    represent  the  Ascension,  and  the  windows  are  chiefly 
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lillcd  with  painted  glass,  removed  from  tlie  old  cliapel.  Of  these 
tlie  best  were  executed  by  Van  Liiige ;  but  the  culoiirs  of  the 
more  aiicieul  windows  are  still  reijiarkably  brilliant,  tlioii^-h  the 
vicissitudes  of  three  centuries  have  not  failed  to  impair  their 
lustre.  The  window  over  the  altar  contains  the  IJoly  Family, 
executed  by  Price,  in  1717,  under  which  is  placed  a  copy,  by 
Cranke,  of  Corregio's  celebrated  ^ight  Piece,  in  '.he  Dresden 
Gallery. 

The  Hall  is  a  fine  room,  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  ligToted  by  many 
lofty  windows,  \>ith  an  opening,  designed  for  an  orchestra,  com- 
municating with  the  gallery  over  the  west  cloister.  The  roof 
is  beautifully  arched,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  windows  is 
adorned  with  numerous  portraits  on  glass,  among  whicli  are  those 
of  Edward  111,  and  Queen  Philippa,  Henry  V.  Cb;  rles  I.  and  II. 
■witii  their  queens.  The  paintings  on  canvas  contain  portraits  of 
Queen  Philippa,  Queen  Anne,  Queen  Caroline,  her  present  ma- 
jesty, Addison,  Tickell,  &:c.  A  numerous  collection  of  j)ortraits, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  likewise  ornaments  the  gallery. 

The  Library  was  built  towards  the  end  of  the  17lh  century, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  rooms  of  its  kind  attached  to  any  col- 
lege iu  the  University,  it  being  123  feel  in  length,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionable breadth.  The  ceiling  is  stuccoed  with  much  taste, 
and  the  cases  in  which  the  books  are  ranged  are  finely  carved. 
Among'-  the  books  are  the  collections  of  Bishop  Barlow,  Sir 
John  Floyer,  3Ir.  Michel,  and  many  curious  manuscripts  (chiefly 
heraldic)  be(pieathed  by  .Sir  Joscpii  Williamson.  This  room, 
likewise,  contains  an  excellent  orrery,  presented,  in  17G3,  by 
six  gentlemen  commoners,  and  several  good  portraits,  and  busts 
of  benefactors.  Among  the  portraits  must  be  viewed  with  some 
interest  two  very  ancient  paintings  on  glass  of  Henry  V.  and 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  both  of  which  were  formerly  in  a  room  of  the 
old  buildings,  called  Henry  V.'s  chamber.  A  cast,  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  of  the  Florentine  Boar,  given  by  Sir  Roger  Ncwdigatc,  also 
forms  a  part  of  the  library  ornaments. 

The  list  of  distinguished  scholars  produced  by  this  house  is 
O  4  very 
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very  extensive.  From  this  we  select  a  few  of  the  names  which 
appear  most  interesting.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  whose  character, 
though  not  free  from  tnrhulcnce  and  ambition,  has  undoubtedly 
been  darkened  by  Shakspeare,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  poetical 
contrast.  Dr.  Gibson,  Bisliop  of  London,  the  editor  of  Camden, 
and  founder  of  the  preacherships  at  Whitehall,  Dr.  Tanner, 
Bishop  of  Si.  Asaph,  the  learned  writer  of  the  Notitia.  Burton, 
the  commentator  on  Antoninus.  Sir  John  Floyer,  a  physician 
highly  deserving  of  praise,  for  having  laboured  to  render  bathing 
in  cold  water  a  fashionable  preservative  of  health.  Halley,  the 
Savilian  professor,  eminent  for  philosophical  acquirements.  VVy- 
cherly,  the  elegant  dramatic  writer.  Edward  Rowe  Mores,  the 
antiquary  ;  and  Dr.  Burn,  who  has  rendered  incalculable  service 
to  every  rank  of  his  countrymen  by  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
Duties  and  Office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Besides  these  there  is  an  illustrious  student  claimed  by  Queen's 
College,  though  the  correctness  of  the  claim  has  been  disputed 
by  some  modern  writers.  King  Henry  V.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  here,  under  the  care  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  No  posi- 
tive record  exists  to  prove  the  circumstance,  for  the  havoc  among 
college  manuscripts  effected  by  the  various  visitors  during  im- 
pending changes  in  the  religious  establishment,  preyed  alike  on 
the  innoxious  memorials  of  past  days,  and  the  zealous  productions 
of  adverse  opinionists;  ])ut  a  chamber  in  the  old  college  was 
termed,  from  age  to  age,  Henry  V.^s  room ;  and  on  a  window  of 
this  apartment  was  a  portrait  of  the  king,  now  preserved  (as  has 
been  mentioned)  in  the  library,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

In  perpetuani  Rei  AIem<<riaiu, 

Imperator  Britanni.-e, 

Triumphator  Galliap 

Hostiura  victor,  et  sui, 

ileuricus  Quintiis  Hujus  Collegii, 

Et  Cubiculi  (luinuti  scilicet} 

Oliiu  inagnus  Iiicola. 
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It  is,  likewise,  said  by  Hollingshed  that  when  Henry,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  repaired  to  court,  in  order  to  clear  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  dissolute  indolence,  he  wore  "  a  gown  of  blue 
sattin,  full  of  oilet  holes,  and  ut  every  hole  a  needle  hanging  by 
a  silken  throa<l."  If  we  admit  the  validity  of  Holliiigshed's 
historical  evidence,  tliis  passage  appears  to  set  the  argument  at 
rest.  For,  in  observance  of  a  fanciful  derivation  of  Eglesfeld, 
the  founder's  name,  from  aiguille,  needle,  and  ^7,  thread,  it  lias 
been,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  custom  for  the  bursar  of  the 
college  to  give  to  each  student,  on  New  Year's  Day,  a  needle 
and  thread,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  take  this  and  be  thrifty." 
No  conduct  could  be  more  judicious  than  for  the  accused  prince  to 
present  the  emblem  of  such  good  advice,  in  token  of  his  careful 
remembrance  of  collegiate  discipline. 

The  present  members  of  the  society  are  a  provost,  sixteen  fel- 
lows, eight  taberdars,  (so  termed  from  a  short  gown,  called  taber- 
dum,  which  formed  part  of  their  original  dress,)  sixteen  scholars, 
two  chaplains,  two  clerks,  and  forty  exhibitioners,  besides  those 
on  Mr.  Michel's  foundation.  The  students,  unconnected  with  any 
foundation,  are  very  numerous. 


ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  who  was  bora 
in  the  year  1492,  of  a  trading  family,  at  Reading  in  Berkshire. 
He  left  his  native  place  when  twelve  years  of  age,  and  was  ap- 
prenticed for  the  term  of  ten  years  to  a  merchant  in  London. 
His  conduct,  while  in  this  subordinate  situation,  was  so  exemplary 
that  his  master  bequeathed  him  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
with  which,  and  a  small  property  inherited  from  his  father,  he 
commenced  business.  Industry  now  produced  affluence,  and  af. 
flucuce  procured  civic  honours.  He  served  the  office  of  Lord 
fthayor,  in  15-53,  and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Mary  for  his  op- 
ppsitiou  to  the  impotent  and  deluded  Sir  Thomas  Wvatt. 

i>  The 
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The  wealth  acquired  by  spirited  exertion  and  persevering 
habits  he  dedicated  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  indigent,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  mental  intelligence.  He  gave  large  sums  in  trust 
to  the  Corporations  of  Coventry,  of  Bristol,  and  Leicester,  for 
the  relief  of  the  aged,  and  the  eucouragement  of  young  tradesmen 
oppressed  by  a  want  of  capital;  and,  in  the  year  1505,  he  ob- 
tained permission  from  Philip  and  Mary  to  found  a  college,  to  the 
"  praise  and  Iiouour  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,"  for  the  studies  of  Divinity,  Philosophy,  and  the  Arts. 
It  appears  that  he  at  first  intended  to  place  his  institution  at 
Reading,  though  he  was  afterwards  persuaded  to  relinquish  that 
idea.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  1566,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  his  own  foundation*. 

It  is  in  some  shape  pleasing  to  find  that  the  whole  of  the  col- 
leges which  compose  this  splendid  University  were  not  founded 
by  prelates,  who  partook  of  the  dignity  of  the  church  as  formerly 
established,  or  by  other  persons  of  elevated  rank,  whose  early  op- 
portunities enabled  them  to  ascertain  the  charms  of  learning  by 
grateful  experience.  Assuredly  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  our 
country  that  men,  like  the  chief  benefactor  of  Pembroke  and  the 
founder  of  St.  John's,  whose  lives  were  passed  in  commercial 
f peculation,  should  entertain  views  so  enlarged  as  to  project  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  though  they  probably  only  knew  what 
learning  nieant  by  observing  its  happy  inliisence  on  tlie  morals 
and  manners  of  society. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  new  foundation  was  the  site  of  St  Ber- 
jiavd's  College,  a  house  founded  for  scholars  of  the  Cistercian  or- 
der by  Archbisliop  Chichele,  but  which  liad  been  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  at  the  Dissolution,  to  the  establishment  of  Christ 
Church.  The  whole  premises' enjoyed  by  the  Cistercians  con- 
sisted only  of  two  acres ;  but  an  additional  plot  of  about  four  acres, 
nearly  completing  the  bounds  of  the  present  college,  was  soon 
purchased  by  the  founder. 

A  body 

*  It  lias  beei»  asserted  by  some  tliat  tliis  generous  man  died  in  indigertt 
tfircumslanccs.     But  tliere  ib  no  authority  for  such  an  assertion. 
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A  body  of  statutes  was  given  shortly  after  tlie  foundation,  by 
wliicli  the  society  is  made  to  consist  of  a  president,  fifty  fellows 
and  scholars  three  chaplains,  three  clerks  and  six  choristers, 
Tiie  expense  of  maintenance  was,  however,  found  so  gnat  that 
the  chaplains,  clerks,  and  choristers,  were  shortly  discontinued. 
The  statutes  nearly  resemble  in  form  those  of  New  College,  and 
arc  believed  to  have  been  drawn  by  Sir  William  Cordall,  master 
of  the  Rolls,  who  was  appointed  by  the  feuiidtr  visitor  for 
life. 

The  benefactors  to  this  college  arc  numerons,  and  many  of  the 
contributions  are  on  an  extensive  scale.  Among  the  friends  of  so 
liberal  ah  endowment  it  is  pleasing  to  find  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowitig  citizens  of  London: — Sir  Robert  Dncie,  Hugh  Hcnlev, 
Walter  Fish,  George  Palm,  Jeffry  Elwes,  and  George  Benson. 
Of  the  other  benefactors  the  chief  are  Archbishop  Laud.  Dr. 
Juxon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  gave  70001.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Paddy,  president  of  the  college  of  physicians,  by  whom  the 
present  choir  was  founded.  Dr.  Rawliiison,  and  Dr.  Holmes,  pre- 
sident of  St.  John's,  from  whose  generosity,  aided  by  that  of  his 
lady,  the  society  received  the  sum  of  15,0001. 

The  buildings  appertaining  to  the  institution  of  Archbishop 
Chichele  formed  the  first  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  White's  society. 
Bnt  extensive  improvements  were  speedily  effected,  and  the  col- 
lege now  possesses  two  tine  quadrangles,  with  all  accustomed  col- 
legiate elevations. 

St.  John's  College  is  situate  near  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
city,  and  has,  in  front,  a  wide  terrace  and  a  row  of  lofty  elms.  The 
face  towards  the  street  is  regular  in  its  features,  and  interesting 
in  general  character.  Over  the  chief  entrance  is  a  square  tower, 
with  a  canopied  niche  on  each  side  of  a  bay  window.  In  a  niche 
richly  canopied  in  the  upper  division  is  a  statue  of  St.  Bernard. 
An  embattled  parapet  is  constructed  at  the  top. 

The  first  quadrangle  contains  the  hall  and  chapel,  the  president's 
lodgings,  and  chambers  for  the  fellows  and  scholars.  The  build- 
ings intended  for  the  use  of  the  society  arc  low,  but  comiuoditfus. 

The 
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The  character  of  the  whole  is  Gothic,  with  an  einhultled  parapet 
rangiiiR  along  the  top;  but,  in  too  many  instances,  convenience  has 
been  snflereJ  to  prevail  over  taste,  and  sashes  have  bctn  substi- 
tuted for  the  original  stone  conipartments  and  venerable  casements. 

The  second  qnadrangle  is  the  inosl  snperb  part  of  the  strncturc. 
This  conrt  (with  the  exception  of  the  soutli  side,  in  wliirli  is  the 
library,)  was  erected  at  the  entire  expense  of  Archbishop  Land, 
from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  whole  display  is  rich  and 
captivating;  but,  when  deliberately  examined,  the  building  is 
not  calculated  to  reflect  unmixed  ciedit  on  the  memory  of  the 
architect.  Inigo  Jones  continually  laboured  to  elicit  effect,  but 
Le  too  often  paid  little  attention  to  the  means  by  which  that 
result  was  produced.  No  man  of  his  era  was  so  great  a  mas- 
ter of  the  perspective  of  aichiseeture  ;  but  many  of  his  buildings 
rather  dazzlt  the  eye  than  satisfy  the  judgment,  when  closely  in- 
spected. The  ranges  of  this  »piadrangle  are  low,  in  observance 
of  the  original  mode  «)f  collegiate  construction.  Tiie  apartments 
on  the  east  and  west  are  built  ovc  r  cloisters,  supported  by  eight 
pillars,  and  ornamented  with  busts  of  the  Cardinal  and  Christian 
virtues.  The  general  character  of  the  buildings,  independent  of 
their  cloisters,  gateways,  and  numerous  extrinsic  ornaments,  is 
Gothic  ;  and  an  embattled  parapet  is  formed  along  the  top  of  the 
whole  court.  But,  in  the  centre  of  the  east  and  west  divisions, 
is  a  splendid  gateway,  composed  of  the  three  Greek  orders.  Ou 
aline  with  the  cloisters  are  double  columns  of  the  Doric.  After 
various  sculptured  embellishments,  double  Ionic  columns  then 
take  place,  and  support  a  semicircular  pediment.  On  the  face  of 
the  one  gateway  is  a  brass  statue  of  Ciiarles  T.  *  and  on  the  other 
a  statue,  likewise  cast  in  brass,  of  his  queen.  Both  are  placed  be- 
tween columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  range  of  structure  which  looks  towards  the  gardens,  and 

which 

•  King  Chailos  coi'tributcd  'JiiO  tons  of  tiniher,  from  the  forests  ol  Shot- 
over  and  Stow,  towards  tlie  buildings  of  tliia  court.  The  statues  were  cast 
by  Fauciii  of  Fioreiice,  and  were   tuken  dowu  and  secreted  during  tlie  civil 
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vTiich  forms  a  spcoiul  front  of  tlie  tustcni  division  of  lliis  qua- 
drangle, is  the  ini)st  interesting  and  nnobjicliorublo.  Tilts  con- 
sists of  five  l«ay  windows  of  delioale  worktnaiishijt,  supported  by 
brackets  of  sculptured  stone.  At  each  termination  is  a  pt-dimcnt 
of  airy  proportions^  and  a  battlement  ranges  along  the  intermedi- 
ate space.  The  gardens  spread  at  the  base  of  this  fine  elevation 
are  very  extensive,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  is 
an  honour  to  the  recent  period  in  which  the  arrangement  took 
place.  Masou  himself  (to  whom  the  picturcscjiie  in  gardening 
is  so  much  indtbted)  might  bare  walked  tiirough  these  lovely  re- 
cesses without  finding  subject  for  critical  animadversion. 

The  Llafl,  situate  on  the  iiorlh  side  of  the  first  (piailrangle,  is 
the  original  refectory  of  tlie  institution  dedicated  to  St.  Bernard, 
though  it  has  undergone  many  necessary  and  important  altt  ra- 
tions. It  is  now  a  fine  and  well-proportioned  room,  tlie  side.** 
wainscottcd,  and  the  roof  arched  and  ornamented  with  much 
chasteness  of  design.  The  screen  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  is 
eminently  handsome.  The  walls  are  adorned  by  portraits  of  the 
founder.  Archbishops  Laud,  and  Juxon,  Sir  William  Paddy,  and 
other  eminent  men  connected  with  the  college  ;  and  likewise,  by  a 
u  whole  length  of  his  present  Majesty,  painted  by  Ramsay. 

The  Library  runs  through  the  upper  story  of  the  east  and 
south  sides  of  the  second  quadrangle,  and  was  constructed  at  two 
distinct  times.  The  part  on  the  south  wa.s  completed  towards 
the  end  of  the  l<ith  cfutury  by  benefactions  from  the  company  of 
^Merchant  Taylors,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  some  members  of  the 
college.  The  eastern  division  was  formed  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
and  is  an  extensive  and  tine  apartment.  The  book-case.««  art 
highly  embellished,  and  are  skilfully  contrived  to  answer  ^hr 
purpose  of  a  gallery.  The  books  thus  niidere<i  easy  of  ap- 
proach by  the  judicious  modr  of  arrangement  are  very  numerous, 
and  of  the  most  valuable  description.  Among  them  is  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  tollcction  of  njanuscripts.  The  following  in- 
teresting productions  of  art.   besides  some  natural  cnriositirs,  add 

to 
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to  tlie  attraction  of  this  library:  a  fine  miniature  of  Charles  I. 
some  paintings  on  copper  of  the  apostles,  supposed  by  Carlo 
Dolci.  A  curioHS  fiiiurc  of  St.  John,  stained  in  scagliola,  by 
Lambert  Gorius,  and  a  brass  Eagle,  executed  with  very  superior 
skill  and  spirit,  by  Mr.  Snetzler  of  Oxford.  In  this  room  Laud 
had  the  honour  to  entertain  King  Charles  L  his  queen,  the 
Prince  Elector,  and  many  of  the  courtiers,  in  1636.  "  I  thank 
God,"  says  the  Archbisiiop,  "  I  had  the  happiness  that  all 
things  were  in  verie  good  order,  and  that  no  man  went  out  of 
the  gates,  courtier  or  otlier,  but  contented."  A  play  was  after- 
wards presented  in  the  hall,  and  the  college  is  reported  by  Wood 
to  have  been,  at  that  time, "  so  well  furnished  as  that  they  did  not 
borrow  any  one  actor  from  any  college  in  the  University." 

The  chief  parts  of  the  Chapel  are  the  same  wliich  appertained 
to  the  original  institution.  Considerable  improvements  were 
Made  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
interior  has  been  altered  at  a  moie  recent  period.  The  Corin- 
thian order  now  prevails  throughout.  Over  the  communion  table 
is  a  fine  piece  of  tapestry,  after  Titian,  representing  Our  Sa- 
viour, with  the  Disciples,  at  Emmaus.  The  figures  are  said  to 
be  portraits  of  the  Pope,  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
Titian.  Over  the  handsome  Corinthian  screen  is  placed  a  very 
g-ood  organ. 

A  smaller  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  ancient  building,  was 
erected  in  1662.  The  roof  is  finely  enriched  in  the  Gothic  man- 
ner, and  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

W^ithin  the  walls  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  founder,  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  (first  interred  at  Allhallows,  Barking,  near 
the  Tower  of  London)  and  of  Archbishop  Juxon,  together 
with  many  other  eminent  persons  connected  with  St.  John's. 
On  the  north  wall  is  a  marble  urn,  which  contains  the  heart 
of  the  benevolent,  but  eccentric.  Dr.  Rawlinson,  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college.  The  remainder  of  his 
bodj^'  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Oxford. 

hi 
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In  Ihe  common  room,  a  handsome  building-  on  llic  north  of  the 
MaW,  is  a  paintiiip  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  'J'itiiin. 

Rut  splendid  buildings,  rare  books,  and  txquisito  sculptnre, 
form,  in  their  most  stupendous  assemblage,  <«uly  a  secondary 
cause  of  exultation.  The  distinguished  schohirs,  and  orna- 
mental members  of  the  more  active  walks  of  society,  raised  by  a 
collegiate  institution,  are  the  subjects  of  its  rational  pride.  Th« 
following  limited  .selection  of  names  connected  v/ilh  this  hous* 
will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  worthy  founder  is  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  : — Archbishop  Laud,  the  story  of  whose 
eventful  life  is  so  well  known.  He  was  successively  scholar, 
fellow,  grammar-lecturer,  divinity  lecturer*,  and  president  of 
St.  John's.  Dr.  Jnxon,  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  who  attended 
to  the  scaObld  his  ill-fated  master,  Cliarlcs  I.  Gregory  Martin, 
the  principal  translator  of  the  Rliemish  Testament.  Sliirley,  the 
dramatist.  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  the  very  able  annalist  of 
Jiis  own  disastrous  era.  Although  Whitelocke  proved,  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  that  his  political  maxims  were  of  a  ductile  texture, 
the  principle  of  gratitude  was  active  in  his  bosom.  He  had  re- 
ceived favours  while  at  college  from  Archbishop  Laud,  and  he  re- 
solutely refused  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  his  former  friend. 
Ambrose  Bonwicke,  one  of  the  most  erudite  masters  of  Merchant 
Taylor's  Scliool.  Dr.  Ducarel,  an  antiquary  of  eminent  attain- 
ments. Dr.  John  Monro,  tiie  pliysician.  Whallcy  the  commen- 
tator on  Ben  Jonson,  and  Dean  Tucker. 

The  livings  possessed  by  this  college  are  numerous.  The  prc- 
•ent  members  arc  a  president,  fifty  fellows,  Imo  chaplains,  and 
a  clioir.  Thirty-seven  of  the  fellows  are  chosen  from  Merchant 
Taylor's  School. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

The  charter  for  founding  this  college  was  obtained  from  Philip 
«ld  Mary,  in  the  year  1504,  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope.     The  founder 

•  Oq  »  foundation  by  Mrs.  Maye,  since  lost. 
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■was  born  at  Dedington,  in  Oxfordshire,  of  parents  in  that  middle 
■walk  of  life  which  is  so  often  found  prolific  of  enterprise  and 
genius.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  school  of 
Banbury,  and  then  removed  to  Eton  College.  He  entered  on  the 
theatre  of  the  great  world  as  a  Student  of  Law;  hut,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  after  which  period  he  filled  various  offices  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state.  The  most  important  of  his  appointments,  and 
that  which  led  to  {he  speedy  acquirement  of  immense  property, 
■was  the  treasurership  of  the  court  of  augmentations.  This  court 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  and  selling  the  pos- 
sessions which  fell  to  the  crown  in  consequence  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monastic  houses.  Sir  Thomas  held  the  office  for  five 
years  ;  and,  though  his  conduct  was  unimpeachable,  the  advan- 
tage to  his  fortune  was  immense.  Notwithstanding  his  readiness 
of  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  court  in  this  instance,  he  was 
unalterably  attached  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  remained  in  re- 
tirement from  public  business  during  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Ed- 
ward ;  but  was  made  cofferer  to  the  household,  and  received  into 
distinguished  favour,  on  the  accession  of  Mary.  So  implicit  was 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  this  sovereign,  that  the  Princess 
Elizal)eth  was  consigned  to  his  care  when  the  jealousy  of  the 
court  rendered  her  removal  necessary.  He  received  his  illus- 
trious charge  at  Hatfield  House,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  honour- 
ably laboured  to  retider  her  situation  as  pleasant  as  circum- 
stances would  admit.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  he  frequently 
conversed  with  his  distinguished  visitor  concerning  the  college 
■which  he  had  recently  established.  Elizabeth  examined  that 
part  of  the  statutes  which  related  to  collegiate  study,  and  ex- 
pressed much  salisfoction  on  the  perusal.  She,  likewise,  at  this 
stage  of  life  appears  to  have  considered  as  veJiial  an  offence 
which  afterwards  would  have  been  deemed  of  frightful  magni- 
tude. Two  of  the  fellows  violated  the  stahiie  De  tymris  Noctu 
von  Scandc7idis.  The  ofiienders  were  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Princess,  and  they  were  pardoned  ! 

The 
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The  inflexibility  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope's  religious  opinions  do 
barred  him  from  employment  when  Elizabeth  gained  power.  He 
died  in  1559,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walnbrook,  with  his  second  wife.  His  body  was,  however,  after- 
wards removed  to  Oxford,  and  an  account  of  his  monument  will 
be  found  in  our  notice  of  Trinity  Chapel.  Sir  Thomus  was 
thrice  married,  and  left  a  widow,  whose  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  college  was  so  liberal  and  unremitting,  that  she 
was,  at  the  time,  generally  honoured  with  the  name  of  foun- 
dress. 

The  generosity  of  Sir  Thomas  was  limited  only  by  his  re- 
sources. His  endowment  of  the  new  foundation  consisted  of 
thirty-five  nianors,  and  thirteen  advowsons,  besides  various  im- 
propriations and  pensions  !  The  society  was  formed  of  a  pre- 
sident, a  priest,  twelve  fellows  (four  of  whom  should  be  priests) 
and  twelve  scholars,  to  be  elected  from  the  dift'erent  places  iu 
which  the  college  possessed  property.  The  statutes  were  trans- 
mitted in  1-J56,  and  were  revised  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  bestowed  many  useful  remarks.  These  statutes, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  made  by  the  first  president  with  th« 
consent  of  the  founder,  still  remain  in  force. 

The  original  endowment  appears  to  have  been  considered  so 
liberal  that  few  benefactors  have  appeared,  except  in  aid  of  the 
buildings.  But  the  donations  towards  these  have  been  of  a  mu- 
nificent description. 

When  Sir  Tlioraas  Pope  arranged  the  settlement  of  his  college, 
he  attended  to  the  example  of  many  comparatively  recent  foun- 
ders, and  purchased  ancient  tenements,  which  were  commodious 
and  extensive,  though  the  sources  from  which  students  should  be 
supplied  were  in  an  impoverished  state.  The  buildings  obtained 
on  this  occasion  were  termed  Durham  College,  and  were  erected 
in  the  14lh  century,  by  Thomas  Hatfield,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
on  the  foundation  of  Richard  de  Hoton,  Prior  of  Durliam,  iu 
l'2S9.  These  consisted  of  one  quadrangle,  a  hall,  library,  and 
«hapel.     Some  improvements  took  place  iu  the  early  part  of  the 
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ITlli  century,  and  important  additions  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  next  hundred  years.  But  tlie  edifice  is  still  destitute  of 
that  progressive  harmony  of  parts  which  leads  to  a  grandeur  of 
arcliitectural  display.  A  large  avenue,  divided  from  the  street 
by  an  iron  palisade,  with  handsome  folding  gates,  conducts  to  the 
first  court.  The  front  consists  of  the  chapel,  with  the  tower  of 
entrance  ;  iind  iy  a  pleasing,  though  not  august,  specimen  of  classic 
elegance. 

The  first  court  contains  the  chapel,  the  hall,  the  president's 
lodgings,  the  library,  and  some  apartments  for  the  society.  The 
dissimilarities  of  style  are  great,  but  the  side  ornamented  by  the 
classic  features  of  the  chapel,  perliaps,  gains  fresh  chaims  from 
the  irregularity  conspicuous  in  other  parts. 

The  inner  «ourt  consists  of  three  sides,  with  the  college  gar- 
dens spread  in  front.  The  whole  of  these  buildings  are  occupied 
by  chambers  for  the  scholars,  and  were  built  according  to  the 
plan  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  though  not  completed  till  the  year 
1728.  Internal  convenience  and  fairness  of  dimensions  appear  to 
have  been  the  chief  aims  of  the  architect,  and  these  aims  he 
has  happily  accomplished.  It  must  be  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  north  side  of  this  court  (finished  in  1667)  was  the  first 
eflfbrt  of  the  modern  architecture  in  the  University.  All  had 
hitherto  been  Gothic,  or  a  senseless  mixture  of  the  Gothic  with 
the  Grecian  orders.  Wren's  edifice  is  simple,  substantial,  and 
of  pleasing  proportions ;  yet,  perhaps,  from  such  a  man  a  more 
striking  design  might  have  been  expected.  All  opportunity  of 
blame  has  been  avoided ;  but  we  cannot  find  a  feature  to  notice 
as  worthy  of  admiration.  The  first  idea  of  an  additional  court 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  Df.  Bathurst,  who  was  then  pre- 
sid;;nt. 

The  gardens  which  lie  spread  in  front  of  this  court  are  exten- 
sive. A  spacious  walk,  terminated  with  a  handsome  iron  gate, 
runs  through  the  centre.  A  part  of  these  grounds  is  judiciously 
formed  into  plots  of  grass;  but  the  funereal  yew  preponderates  to 

a  painful 
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a  painful  degree  among  the  principal  of  the  avenues.  The 
gloomy  recesses  produced  by  these  long  and  formal  hedges  seem 
rather  suited  to  the  monks  of  Durham  than  the  students  on  the 
modern  foundation. 

The  first  stone  of  the  present  chapel  was  laid  hy  Dr.  Balhurst, 
in  1691,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1694.  This  liberal 
friend  to  the  society  contributed,  on  his  own  account,  nearly 
20001.  and  procured  subscriptions  for  the  sums  still  wanting,  from 
several  distinguished  persons  who  had  received  education  at  the 
college.  The  chapel  is  one  of  the  finest  instances  in  Oxford 
of  a  striking  effect  produced  by  a  classic  simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement, aud  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  after  a  de- 
sign by  Dean  Aldrich,  corrected  by  Sir  Christopiier  Wren.  The 
interior  is  highly  embellished,  yet  does  not  possess  any  ornament 
that  appears  superfluous.  The  screen  is  of  cedar,  and  the  altar- 
piece  is  of  the  same  wood,  enriched  with  some  exquisite  carving 
(unquestionably  the  best  in  the  University)  by  Gibbons.  The 
altar  is  also  decorated  by  a  copy,  in  needle-work,  of  West's 
Painting  of  the  Resurrection,  executed,  and  presented  to  the  col- 
lege, by  Miss  Althea  Fansliawe,  late  of  Shiplake  Hill,  Oxford- 
shire. This  piece  is  worked  with  so  much  spirit  and  fidelity, 
that  the  evident  instability  of  the  colours  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
The  ceiling  is  riclily  stuccoed,  and  ornamented  with  a  painting 
of  the  Ascension,  by  Peter  Berchet,  a  French  artist.  In  a  recess 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  chapel,  on  the  north,  is  tlie  raonumeut  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder,  with  his  whole  length  figure,  and 
that  of  his  third  lady,  in  alabaster,  highly  preserved.  Of  the 
plate  belonging  to  the  original  chapel  one  article  only  remains; 
a  chalice  of  gilded  silver,  finely  engraved,  which  was  formerly 
possessed  by  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's. 

The  present  Hall  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  is  a  plain  but  spacious  and  well-proportioned  room. 
The  following  portraits  ornament  the  upper  end  : — The  founder, 
a  three  quarters  length,  in  a  black  gown,  fixced  with  lucerne 
spots,  a  copy  from  Holbein.  Mr.  Warton,  a  fine  portrait,  by 
P  3  Penrose, 
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Penrosp,  the  face  expressing  mucli  contented  good-humour,  as 
■well  as  genius*.  Dr.  Balhurst,  copied  from  the  print  after  a 
miniature  by  Loggan. 

A  room  used  by  the  monks  of  Durham  as  a  receptacle  for  their 
few  books  was  improved  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  and  still  forms  the 
college  Library.  New  book-cases  were  purchased  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  since  which  period  the  chief  alterations  consist  in  a 
fresh  arrangement  of  the  windows.  This  improvement  took 
place  in  1765,  and  the  utmost  respect  was  paid  to  every  vestige 
of  former  days.  Each  window  contains  interesting,  though  frag- 
mentary, specimens  of  ancient  painted  glass.  The  room  is, likewise, 
adorned  by  a  portrait  of  the  founder,  nearly  similar  to  that  before 
described;  by  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Rands,  a  benefactor;  and  by  a 
handsome  tablet,  executed  by  Flax  man,  to  the  memory  of  Mr, 
Warton.  The  founder  presented  some  books,  and  great  additional 
contributions  have  been  made  by  various  members,  particularly  in 
the  topographical  class. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  distinguished  persons  connected 
with  this  college : — Archbishop  Sheldon.  Chillingworth,  Sir 
Jolin  Dcnham,  the  poet.  Harrington,  author  of  the  Oceana. 
Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax.  The  erudite  and  public- 
spirited  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  was  president  for  the  long  term  of 
forty  years.  He  died  in  1704,  having  nearly  completed  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  second  Earl  of  Guildford 
(Lord  North)  whose  talents  might  have  been  revered  by  posterity 
liad  they  been  called  into  exercise  at  a  more  propitious  era. 
Henry  Birkenhead,  founder  of  the  Poetry  Lecture  in  the  Uni- 
▼ersity,  and  the  urbane,  the  elegant  and  the  ingenious  Thomas 
Warton. 

The  society  now,  as  originally,  consists  of  a  president,  twelve 

fellows, 

*  III  the  common  room  is  anollier  portrait  of  Warton,  by  Rising,  and  ia 
tiie  bursary  are  portraits  of  Dr.  Keltel,  of  Dr.  Balhurst,  and  Dame  Eliza- 
beth Paiilei,  the  fnmxier's  widow.  The  latter  is  lliouglit  to  have  been 
painted  by  Sir  Antonio  Afore,  and  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  college  pre- 
vioLia  to  the  year  1613. 
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fellows,  and  twelve  scholars.     Tlic  scliolars  are  superannuated  af- 
ter nine  years, 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

We  have  already  found  occasion  for  mentioning'  the  futile  dis- 
putes in  wliich  the  scholars  of  former  periods  were  engaged,  re- 
specting the  probable  antiquity  of  the  University  at  large.  A 
clamour  of  controversy,  nearly  as  loud,  and  still  more  useless, 
,  prevailed  concerning  tiie  foundation  of  this  particular  college. 
The  partisans  who  were  willing  to  believe  that  a  learned  semi- 
nary, like  an  ennobled  individual,  gains  additional  consequence 
from  remote  origin  of  title,  maintained  that  University  College 
was  founded  by  King  Alfred.  But  their  hypothesis  was  chiefly 
built  on  crude  legendary  tradition.  No  mention  of  Alfred  occurs 
in  the  earliest  body  of  statutes  presented  to  the  society,  and  the 
property  possessed  by  the  college  is  clearly  traced  to  sources  un- 
connected with  that  sovereign  * 

The  pious  and  liberal  individual  with  whom  the  formation  of  the 
society  really  originated  was  William  of  Durham  (probably  so 
entitled  from  the  place  of  his  birth)  Rector  of  Wcarmoutli.  He 
died,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  in  tha 
yeai-  12i9,  leaving  a  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  ten  marks,  to 
purchase  rents  for  tlie  maintenance  of  as  many  masters,  or  stu- 
dents of  the  highest  academical  honour,  as  the  income  might  ad- 
mit, the  whole  to  be  natives  of  Durham  and  its  vicinity.  At 
P  3  that 

•  William  Smith,  "  Rector  of  Mtlsoiibi^^  and  above  twelve  years  senior 
fellow  of  University  Coilcge,"  publislied,  in  17'jy,  an  octavo  volume  of  satis- 
factory Replies  to  those  who  contended  for  the  great  antiquity  of  the  foun- 
dation. This  book  was  noticed,  with  a  torrent  of  abuse,  by  llearne.  Eut 
Smith  had  adhered  to  authentic  documents  only,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
statement  defied  Apposition.  Tlie  University  does  not  possess,  in  all  its  re- 
curds,  Ihe  least  hint  of  .\lfred  having  founded,  or  bestowed  assistance  on,  any 
particular  hall,  or  scholastic  seminary  whatever. 
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that  time  no  precedent  existed  for  the  foundation  of  a  separate 
college,  and  the  heads  of  the  University  lent  to  scholars  the 
money  accrning  from  the  bequest,  though  not  without  obtaining 
security,  and  stipulating  for  the  payment  of  interest.  They 
shortly,  however,  purchased  various  houses  in  Oxford,  and  chiefly 
distributed  the  rents  among  the  poorer  masters  of  arts.  In  1280, 
the  managers  of  the  property  profited  by  the  example  of  Walter 
Pe  Merton,  and  appointed  four  masters  for  the  regulation  of  a 
separate  society,  to  be  maintained  from  the  finances,  under  spe- 
cified conditions.  Thus  University  College  claims  the  second 
place  in  rank  of  foundation.  A  small  body  of  statutes  was  formed 
in  1292;  and,  in  1311,  a  more  complete  code  was  presented,  by 
which  the  students  were  directed  to  be  called  Williatn  of  Dttr^ 
ham's  Scholars. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  society  first  resided  in  the  ancient 
building,  termed  University  Hall,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
site  of  Brasen-nose  College.  The  time  of  their  removal  is  not 
clearly  ascertained  ;  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  they 
occupied  a  tenement  on  the  site  of  their  present  edifice  in  the 
High  Street,  as  early  as  1343.  This  tenement  was  called  Dur- 
ham hall,  not  from  the  founder  of  the  present  college,  but  from 
Andrew  of  Durliam,  an  alderman  of  Oxford.  It  afterwards  popu- 
larly obtained  other  appellations ;  and,  on  the  removal  of  Wil- 
liam of  Durham's  Society,  they  termed  themselves  (in  allusion 
to  their  former  spot  of  occupancy)  the  masters  and  scholars 
of  the  Hall  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Their  new  place  of 
resilience  they  styled  Great  University  Hall.  They  shortly  en- 
larged the  site  by  several  purchases ;  and,  in  1475,  they  received 
a  fresh  body  of  statutes,  which,  with  some  trifling  additions,  is 
still  in  foice.  Before  the 'termination  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  first  collegiate  building  was  finished,  in  a  quadrangular 
form. 

Many  pious  friends  of  learning  contributed  to  the  support  of 
this  house  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and,  in  1403,  Walter  Skirlaw, 

Bishop 
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Blsliop  of  Durham  *,  gave  tlie  manor  of  Rolhyng  Margaret,  or 
Mark's  Hall,  in  E.sscx,  for  the  maiiitenunce  of  tlirce  fellows,  na- 
tives of  York  or  Durham.  He,  aUo,  presented  some  maiiiiscriptB 
to  the  library.  Among  the  subsequent  benefactors,  who  are  ex- 
tremely  nuiticrous,  the  following  are  the  most  conspicuous  : 

Henry,  Eurl  of  Northumberland,  about  1442,  bestowed  some  land, 
and  the  advowson  of  a  roclory,  for  the  support  of  three  bachelors, 
or  masters  of  arts,  of  the  dioceses  of  Durham,  Carlisle,  and  Ytnk. 
Joan  Davys,  wife  of  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  gave,  in  1066,  certain 
esUites  for  the  maintenance  of  two  logic  lecturers,  or  one  ou  logic 
and  another  on  philosophy  ;  and  for  an  augmentation  of  the  al- 
lowance to  the  masters  and  fellows.  Francis  Russel,  second  Earl 
of  Bedford,  left  by  will,  in  1-384,  twenty  pounds /;cr  awHttm  for 
two  poor  students  in  divinity,  to  be  called  the  Eiul  of  Bedford'a 
scholars ;  and  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  three  years  af- 
terwards, bequeathed  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  two  scliolars, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds /3cr  annum  each.  John  Freyslon, 
of  Allofls  in  Yorkshire,  Esq.  besides  a  benefaction  in  money, 
gave,  in  lo9'2,  an  estate  in  Pontefract,  for  a  fellow  and  two  scho- 
lars, to  be  natives  of  the  county  of  York.  In  1618,  tiie  Rev. 
Robert  Gunsky  bequeathed  the  rectory  of  Flarasted,  in  Hertford- 
shire, for  the  maintenance  of  two  scholars,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
master  and  fellows  from  the  grammar  schools  of  Rochester  and 
Maidstone.  Each  scholar  to  be  a  native  of  Kent,  unless  he  could 
claim  kindred  with  the  testator  f.  Sir  Simon  Bennet,  Bart,  in 
1631,  left  the  reversion  of  Hanley  Lodge  and  Park,  in  North- 
P  4  amptonshire, 

•  Tills  prelate  was  bom  at  Skirlaw,  in  Yorkshire,  and  eloped  from  his  fa- 
ther's house  when  a  boy.  He  gained  access  to  the  University,  and  applied  so 
issiduousiy  to  learning,  and  formed  such  serviceable  connexions,  that  he  be- 
came successively  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  ol  Wells  and  of  Durham. 
It  •  said  that  his  parents  remained  ignorant  of  his  situation  till  he  was  Bishop 
of  the  latter  diocese,  when  he  revealed  himself,  and  conduced  to  the  comfort 
•f  their  declining  years. 

t  The  allowance  to  each  is  151.  per  anu.  and  chambers  in  the  college.  It 
is  observed,  th.it  nearly  one  half  of  these  scholars  have  bren  of  the  bene- 
i^ttoi's  kindred. 
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amptoushire,  chiefly  for  the  institution  of  eight  fellowships,  and 
eight  scholarships  ;  but  the  estate  has  only  proved  sufficient  to 
the  maintenance  of  four  of  each  class.  Dr.  RadcJiffe,  whose  name 
is  so  justly  dear  to  the  University  and  city,  ranks  among  the 
most  liberal  friends  of  this  college.  Besides  rendering  munificent 
assistance  to  the  buildings,  Radcliffe  instituted  two  travelling  fel- 
lowships for  students  in  medicine.  Each  fellow  receives  3001. 
pe7-  mm.  for  ten  years,  the  first  five  of  which  he  is  required  to 
spend  abroad. 

University  College  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  High 
Street,  and  consists  principally  of  two  courts.  The  front  is  more 
than  260  feet  in  length,  and  is  a  regular  erection,  of  a  substantial 
and  commanding  character.  There  are  two  gateways,  at  equal 
distances  from  the  extremities  of  the  range,  each  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  tower.  These  gateways  lead  immediately  to 
the  courts.  On  the  outer  side  of  that  which  conducts  to  the 
western  square  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  and  on  the  inner  side 
a  statue  of  James  II.  indiflferently  executed ;  and  presented,  during 
the  reign  of  tliat  monarch,  by  one  of  the  few  strenuous  friends  of 
his  religious  principles.  The  tower  over  the  gateway  on  the 
east  is  ornamented  towards  the  street  with  a  statue  of  Queeu 
Mary,  and  on  the  interior  with  anotlier,  more  spirited  and  pleasing, 
of  Dr.  Radcliffe. 

The  western  quadrangle  is  a  regular  and  handsome  Gothic 
structure,  100  feet  square.  This  part  of  the  buildings  was  formed 
at  different  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Charles  Greenwood.  The  chapel  and  hall  are 
placed  on  the  south  side;  and  this  division  of  the  edifice  is  much 
indebted  to  the  recent  exertions  of  Dr.  Grifiitli,  the  present  mas- 
ter. Tile  original  centre  of  the  fapade  was  heavy,  and  devoid 
of  character;  Dr.  Griffith  has  designed,  and  superintended  the 
execution  of,  a  bay  window,  finely  Gothic,  with  a  sliglitly-in- 
dented  canopy  on  each  side.  His  own  cliissel  has,  likewise,  orna- 
mented the  moulding  of  the  quadrangle  with  this  heads  of  various 
benefactors,  &c. 

The 
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The  eastern  court  possesses  only  three  sides,  each  of  which  is 
about  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  o|)en8  on  the  soutli  to  the  mas- 
ter's garden.  The  ranges  on  the  norlh  and  east  were  built  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  Radcliffe.  The  whole  of  this  division  is  judici- 
ously consistent  with  tiie  more  ancient  quadrangle,  and  does  not, 
indeed,  possess,  in  any  respect,  a  more  modern  appearance.  It 
is  much  to  he  regretted  that  the  stone  of  the  neighbouring  quar- 
ries, of  which  the  chief  buildings  of  the  University  were  neces- 
sarily composed,  is  of  so  porous  and  ductile  a  quality,  that  the 
surface  peels  o/^"  after  the  exposure  of  a  few  years  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  weather.  Although  this  circumstance  may  not  seriously 
aflect  the  durability  of  this  splendid  architectural  assemblage,  it 
conveys  an  idea  of  decay  productive  of  unpleasing  sensations  in 
the  beholder. 

Only  the  most  splendid  collegiate  establishments  possessed  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  place  of  Divine  worship  during  the  early 
periods  of  their  existence.  The  members  of  University  College 
long  attended  religious  service  at  St.  Mary's,  or  St.  Peter's  in 
the  East.  An  oratory,  or  chapel,  was  constructed  for  their  use, 
though  probably  on  a  very  humble  scale,  at  tiie  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Tiiis  was  supplanted  by  a  more  important 
building;  but,  in  1639,  the  second  edifice  was  pulled  down,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  present  chapel  laid.  The  era  was  lament- 
ably unpropitious,  and  the  building  was  not  completed  till  1665, 
when  it  was  consecrated  on  the  day  of  St.  Cuthbert  (the  patrou- 
saint  of  the  original  pile,)  by  Dr.  Blandford,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  windows  are  filled  with  painted-glass.  That  on  the  east 
was  executed  by  Giles,  of  York,  and  was  presented  by  Dr.  Rad- 
clirte,  in  16.^7.  The  chief  merit  of  the  old  school  of  glass-paint- 
ing usually  consists  in  brilliancy  of  tints;  but  the  colours  of  this 
window  are  already  nearly  faded  into  obscurity.  The  other  win- 
dows are  by  Abraham  Van  Linge,  and  retain  all  their  pristine 
vividness,  but  they  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  elegance  of 
design.  The  screen  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  embel- 
lished 
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lished  by  carving  attributed  to  Gibbons.  The  altar-piece  is  a 
Salvator  Mundi,  after  Carlo  Dolce,  burned  in  wood  (beech)  by 
Dr.  Griffith,  This  curious  performance  is  surrounded  by  carving, 
supposed,  like  that  in  the  screen,  to  be  the  work  of  Gibbons. 
Assuredly  it  is  not  equal  in  execution  to  the  carving  in  the  cha- 
pel of  Trinity  College ;  but,  perhaps,  some  delicacy  of  tool  may 
be  hidden  by  the  load  of  varnish  with  which  this  cai-ving  is  en- 
cumbered. The  ceiling  is  of  groined  Gothic,  and  is  eminent- 
ly chaste  and  attractive.  The  ante-chapel  contains  an  inter- 
esting monument  of  Sir  William  Jones,  presented  by  his  widow, 
and  executed  by  Flaxman.  It  is  a  composition  highly  creditable 
to  the  talents  of  that  artist.  The  bas-relief  is  supported  by  tyger's 
heads,  and  represents  the  lamented  subject  of  the  funereal  trophy 
engaged  in  a  digest  of  the  Hindoo  Code,  with  Bramins  in  at- 
tendance. Emblems  of  classical  grace  and  eastern  acquirement 
surmount  the  monumental  inscription. 

The  present  Library  was  completed  in  1669.  The  works 
here  collected  are  numerous,  and  of  a  valuable  description. 

The  Hall  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  room,  begun  in  1640, 
but  not  completed  till  the  more  tranquil  days  of  Charles  II.  Until 
the  year  1766,  this  apartment  was  warmed,  in  the  ancient  mode, 
by  a  stove  in  the  centra.  The  present  chimney-piece  is  an  elegant 
Gotliic  combination,  presented  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  room  is  a  screen  of  wood,  tastefully  arranged  in 
the  same  style  wRh  the  beautiful  diimney-piece.  The  south  win- 
dow has  some  painted  glass,  by  Giles  ;  and  the  roof  is  ornamented 
with  various  armorial  bearings.  This  very  handsome  refectory 
contains  the  following  portraits  :  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  a  liberal 
friend  to  the  institution,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
University  in  several  Parliaments.  Lord  Radnor.  Sir  William 
Scott.  Sir  Robert  Chambers ;  a  portrait  possessed  of  much  spirit 
and  character,  taken,  with  some  slight  alterations,  from  a  paint- 
ing done  in  the  east.  A  full  length  of  Lord  Moira,  by  Hoppner, 
presented  by  his  Lordship. 

9  In 
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In  the  Common  Room  is  a  fine  bust  of  Alfred,  by  Wilton, 
from  Rysbrach's  model.  This  apartment  is,  likewise,  embel- 
lished by  tlie  portraits  of  King  Henry  IV,  and  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  burned  in  wood  by  Dr.  Griffith.  Such  a  style 
of  delineation  is,  perhaps,  curious  rather  than  desirable  ;  but  there 
is  a  great  portion  of  spirit  infused  into  the  latter  piece.  The 
common  room  of  University  College  was  a  favored  place  of  resort 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a  tine  print  of  the  great  moralist  acts  as 
a  memorial  of  that  circumsUuice.  An  engraved  likeness  of  Sir 
William  Jones  is  placed  as  a  companion.  In  the  ante-room  is  a 
good  bust  of  Mr.  Pitt,  presented  to  tite  college  by  the  younger 
students.. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  connected  with  this  house,  besides 
Waiter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Durham,  whose  fortunate  peculiarity 
of  circumstances  we  have  before  noticed,'  are  Richard  Fleraming, 
Bisliop  of  Lincoln,  founder  of  Lincoln  College ;  Potter,  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  author  of  the  Grecian  Antiquities ;  Lord 
Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  the  most  eccentric  character  of  his  era, 
but,  certainly,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man  of  intentional 
rectitude  ;  William  Smith,  the  judicious  writer  respecting  the 
foundation  of  this  college ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bingham,  author  of 
the  Origines  Ecclcsiasticcc ;  Dr.  Radclid'e  was  of  University 
before  he  removed  to  Lincoln  College;  Carte,  the  historian, 
aAerwards  of  Cambridge,  took  his  firet  degree  here ;  lago,  the 
elegiac  poet,  was  servitor  at  this  college  ;  Sir  Robert  Chambers, 
second  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal; 
Sir  William  Jones,  a  bright  example  to  the  literary  world  ! — 
•'  I  am  not  insensible,"  says  Sir  William,  "  to  the  charms  of 
pleasure,  but  I  love  fame  better."  He  pursued  his  object  stea- 
dily, and  his  name  will  receive  the  applause  of  posterity. 

The  society  consists  of  a  master,  twelve  fellows,  and  seventeeo 
scholar».     The  kinc  is  visitor. 
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WORCESTER  COLLEGE 

is  agreeably  situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  near  the  bank  of  the 
river  Isis,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  city.  On  the  same 
spot  formerly  stood  Gloucester  Hall,  a  seminary  in  -which  the 
Benedictine  Monks  of  Gloucester  studied  Pliilosophy  and  Theo- 
logy. This  seminary  was  governed  by  a  prior,  and  was  found 
of  so  eligible  a  description,  that  it,  at  length,  received  students 
from  many  of  the  most  important  abbeys  in  England.  The  scho- 
lars were  allowed  to  take  degrees  as  in  the  other  learned  esta- 
blisliments  of  the  University. 

At  tlie  Dissolution  the  premises  were  bestowed  on  certain 
individuals ;  but,  when  Oxford  was  created  a  see,  they  were 
chosen  for  the  residence'  of  the  bishop.  They  were  soon,  how- 
ever, resumed  by  the  crown,  and  were  granted  by  Elizabeth,  in 
the  second  year  of  her  reign,  to  William  Doddington,  of  whom 
they  were  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  White.  Sir  Thomas  had 
recently  founded  the  college  of  St.  John;  and  he  constituted  his 
new  purchase  an  appendage  to  the  foundation,  under  the  name 
of  St.  John  Baptist's  Hall.  Within  the  walls  he  speedily  settled 
a  principal,  who  was  to  be  a  fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  a  hundred 
scholars,  the  chief  of  whom  he  maintained  at  his  sole  expense. 
When  the  buildings  were  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  they 
were  altogether  in  a  decayed  state ;  and  the  chapel  and  library 
had  fallen  a  complete  sacrifice  to  King  Henry's  agents.  But  a 
due  succession  of  principals  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  number  of  scholars,  however,  gradu- 
ally diminished  ;  and,  in  1678,  the  hall  was  inliabited  only  by 
the  principal,  and  a  few  obscure  families  who  were  allowed  to 
occupy  the  rooms  gratuitously. 

But  this  deserted  edifice  was  destined  to  a  speedy  restoration 
of  celebrity.  In  the  year  1701,  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  of  Bentley 
Pauncefort  in  llie  parish  of  Tardebigg,  Worcestershire,  Bart, 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  10,0001.  for  tlic  erecting  of  a  collegiate 

building 
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ftuildiiig  in  Oxford,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  fellows 
and  scholars  as  the  residue  of  the  sum  bequeathed  wouhl  admit; 
or,  otherwise,  for  the  endowing  of  fellowships,  and  scholar** 
places,  to  be  added  to  a  collegiate  establishment  already  existing. 
A  preference  in  the  choice  of  students  to  be  given  to  persons 
educated  in  the  testator's  schools  of  Bromsgrove  and  Feckenham, 
and  such  of  them  principally  as  should  be  of  his  kindred ;  or,  for 
want  of  proper  boys  in  those  schools,  such  as  are  educated  iu  the 
free-schools  of  Worcester,  Hartlebury,  and  Kidderminster,  and 
other  free-schools  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 

The  sum  thus  bequeathed  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  15,0001. 
before  the  managers  determined  on  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
applying  it.  Gloucester  Hall  was  at  length  purchased  of  St. 
John's  College  ;  and  letters  patent  were  obtained  from  Queen 
Anne,  in  1714,  for  erecting  it  iuto  a  college,  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  AVorcester  College,  in 
the  city  of  Oxford." 

The  foundation  was  fortunate  in  speedily  attracting  the  notice 
of  beneAictors.  In  1717,  Mrs.  Margaret  Alcorne,  of  Oxford, 
bequeathed  one  half  of  her  estates,  real  and  personal ;  but  it  was 
proved  that  she  had  only  a  life-interest  in  the  former,  and  the 
college,  therefore,  only  obtained  79Sl.  the  moiety  of  her  personal 
property,  which  was  directed,  by  a  decree  of  Chancery,  to  be 
expended  on  the  new  buildings.  I,ady  Elizabeth  Holford  founded 
two  exhibitions  of  twenty  pounds  each,  for  charter-house  scho- 
lars. Dr.  James  Fynney,  a  fellow  of  St.  John's,  left  25001.  for  two 
fellowships  and  two  scholarships.  George  Clarke,  D.  C.  L.  be- 
queathed estates  for  the  foundation  of  six  fellowships  and  three 
scholarships;  and,  in  1739,  Mrs.  Sarah  Eaton,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Eaton,  formerly  principal  of  Gloucester  Hall,  endowed  six  fellow- 
ships and  five  scholarships,  for  the  sons  of  clergymen  only. 

The  buildings  of  Worcester  College  already  completed  consist 
of  a  chapel,  a  hall,  a  library,  and  an  elegant  range  of  apartments 
on  the  north  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  society.     The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  whole  i&  of  a  uoble  and  chaste  chaiacler.     In 
t  front 
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front  is  the  library,  a  fine  structure  of  the  Ionic  order,  100  feci 
in  length,  with  the  chapel  projecting  on  one  side,  and  the  hall  on 
the  other.  A  spacious  cloister  supports  the  library  in  the  front 
towards  the  court.  The  buildings  on  the  north  contain  three 
stories  of  commodious  rooms  for  students,  with  lodgings  for  the 
provost.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  low  irregular  range,  which 
formed  a  part  of  tlie  ancient  buildings  tenanted  by  the  Benedictine 
Monks.  According  to  the  original  design,  these  low  tenementa 
are  to  be  removed,  and  a  pile  raised  of  a  character  corresponding 
with  the  division  on  the  north.  It  is  intended  that  the  court 
shall  open  on  the  west  to  the  college  gardens. 

The  Chapel  is  a  structure  of  fine  proportions,  but  entirely 
nnornamented,  with  an  exception  of  the  roof,  which  is  delicately 
stuccoed. 

The  Hall  is  sixty  feet  in  length  by  thirty  feet  in  width,  witir 
two  Corinthian  columns  at  the  western  end. 

The  Library  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  buildings. 
A  gallery  runs  to  the  whole  extent  of  tliis  spacious  room,  and 
along  both  ends.  Among  the  books  is  a  valuable  collection, 
particularly  rich  in  architectural  works,  made  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  left  a  sum  for  the  benefit  of  a  librarian  and  under-librarian, 
and  also  fifty  pounds  yearly  for  the  augmentation  of  the  books. 
In  this  room  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  the  fouader, 
and  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

Gloucester  Hall  had  the  honour  of  aflTording  education  to  three 
bishops.  Richard  liovelace,  the  poet,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
likewise  studied  at  the  same  place.  The  learned  Diggory  Whearc 
was  principal  from  1626  to  1647. 

The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  provost,  twenty-one  fel- 
lows, sixteen  scholars,  and  three- exhibitioners. 


WADHAM  COLLEGE. 

On  the  site  of  this  college  formerly  stood  the  priory  of  Austin 
Friars,  a  scholastic  house  of  so  much  celebrity,  that  the  Univer- 
sity 
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sily  actt  were  kept,  and  tho  exeicists  iu  arts  performed  there, 
before  the  divinity  school  was  bnilt.  Shortly  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion these  premises  were  demolished  ;  and,  after  passinij  through 
various  hands,  the  site  became  the  property  of  the  mayor,  bai- 
liffs, and  commonalty  of  Oxford.  Of  them  it  was  purchased  for 
the  use  of  the  present  foundation. 

The  founder  of  Wadham  College  was  iSicholas  Wadham,  Esq. 
of  Edge  and  Merrirield,  in  Somersetshire.  This  gentleman  wau 
born  in  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  and  studied  at  Oxford, 
He  inherited  a  liberal  estate,  and  managed  liis  inheritance  with 
BO  much  care,  that  he  considerably  augmented  its  annual  pro6ts, 
and  accumulated  nearly  14,0001.  in  money.  He  married  Doro- 
thy, the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Petre,  a  man  who  has  been 
already  mentioned  among  the  most  beneficent  contributors  to  the 
welfare  of  the  University.  Without  detracting  from  the  generous 
ardour  of  Wadham,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  the  family 
inclination  of  his  lady  towards  endowment  and  benefaction  had 
■ome  influence  in  directing  his  bounty  to  the  channel  under  con- 
aideration. 

Wadham  had  deliberately  formed  the  design  of  a  collegiate 
institution,  but  died  before  his  plan  could  be  carried  into  effect. 
His  lady  survived  him  nine  years,  and,  with  the  aid  of  trustees, 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  laudable  wish.  The  king's  licence 
for  foundation  was  granted  in  1611  ;  and  the  statutes  were  con- 
firmed in  the  following  year.  By  these  the  society  is  declared 
to  consist  of  a  warden,  fifteen  fellows,  fifteen  scholars,  two  chap- 
lains, and  two  clerks.  The  first  election  was  made  by  the  foun- 
dress, with  the  exception  of  one  fellow  and  two  scholars,  who 
were  nominated  by  the  Corporation  of  Oxford,  according  to  a 
previous  arrangement  in  the  purchase  of  the  site. 

Among  other  benefactions,  John  Goodridge,  M.  A.  sometime 
fellow,  gave,  in  1654,  an  estate  and  money  for  the  use  of  four 
exhibitioners,  three  scholars,  the  moderator  in  divinity,  &c. 
Humphrey  Hody,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  endowed  ten  exhibi- 
tions, four  for  students  of  Hebraw,  and  six  for  sludent^  of  Greek. 

Richard 
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Ricliard  Warner,  Esq.  founded  a  botanical  exhibition  in  1775. 
Dr.  John  Wills,  warden  of  the  college,  who  died  in  1806,  made 
the  following  noble  bequests  to  the  society  ; — 4001.  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  the  warden's  salary  ;  lOOOl.  to  improve  the  warden's 
lodgings;  two  exhibitions  of  1001.  each  to  two  fellows,  students 
or  practitioners  in  law  or  medicine ;  and  two  exhibitions  of  201. 
each  to  two  scholars  pursuing  the  same  studies  ;  201.  per  annum 
for  a  divinity  lectun  r  in  the  college  to  read  lectures  on  the  thirty- 
nine  articles;  an  annual  exhibition  of  751.  for  a  superannuated 
fellow,  not  possessing  property  to  the  amount  of  751.  yearly ;  to 
oneotlier  superannuated  fellow,  not  having  property  to  the  amount 
of  1001.  501.  per  annum;  1 II.  10s.  to  a  preacher,  for  four  sermons 
annually  in  the  college  chapel ;  books,  to  the  value  of  five  or  six 
pounds  yearly,  to  the  best  reader  of  lessons  in  the  chapel.  Dr. 
Wills,  likewise,  left  considerable  sums  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  University  at  large,  and  directed  the  residue  of  his  fortune, 
after  some  legacies  to  very  distant  relations,  to  be  employed  as  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  livings  for  this  college. 

The  buildings  of  Wadham  College  are  comprised  in  one  qua- 
drangle, nearly  130  feet  square.  The  whole  of  the  edifice,  ex- 
cept a  building  of  tliree  stories  on  the  south  of  the  front,  erected 
iu  1694,  was  completed  by  the  foundress,  at  the  expense  of 
10,8161.  7s.  8d.  The  front,  which  is  opposite  to  Trinity  Gardens, 
has  a  central  tower  over  the  entrance,  and  a  bay  projection  at 
each  end,  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  The  quadrangle  is  an 
attractive  specimen  of  modern  Gothic,  though,  in  one  instance, 
the  false  taste  of  the  era  induced  the  violation  of  simplicity  by 
the  introduction  of  classic  embellishments.  Three  sides  of  the 
court  are  occupied  by  the  warden's  lodgings,  and  apartments  for 
the  society.  On  the  east  are  the  hall  and  chapel.  In  the  centre 
of  this  latter  division  is  a  portico,  ornamented  with  four  ranges  of 
columns  and  pilasters  of  the  classic  orders.  In  niches  of  the  lower 
compartment  are  statues  of  Nicholas  and  Dorothy  Wadham,  the 
former  in  armour,  with  a  model  of  the  building  in  his  hand. 
Between  the  two  figures  is  the  following  inscripiion  : 

AN. 
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AN.  DOM.  I6l3.  APR.  20. 

SUB  AUSPTCITS  R  JACOBI. 

HOSPES, 

•uam  videsdomum  musis  nuncupatam  ponendam 

mandabat  nicuolaus  \.'anilam  somersetrnsis 

armior.r.  verum  ille  fato  i'k.ereptus  doitotiie.e 

conjugl  i'erficiekdam  lf.gabat,  illa  incunctanter 

perfecit,  magnificequesumptibus  suis  auxit. 

rru  summe  pater  adsis  propitius,  tuoque  muneri  addas 

qu;esumus  perpetuitatem. 

In  an  embellished  niche,  above  the  founder  and  foundress,  is  a 
statue  of  James  I.  and  the  royal  arms  are  placed  in  the  upper  com- 
partment. The  chapel  and  library  extend  eastward,  and  form 
two  ornamental  sides  to  an  inner  division,  or  garden  court.  It 
is  pleasing  to  observe  tliat  the  uniformity  of  the  whole  edifice  has 
remained  uninjured  to  the  present  day. 

The  gardens  attached  to  this  college  are  extensive,  and  dis- 
posed, in  the  modern  style,  with  much  delicacy  of  taste. 

The  Chapel  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  seventy  feet  in 
length  by  thirty  in  width,  with  an  ante-chapel  of  still  larger 
dimensions  at  right  angles  with  the  choir.  The  east  window  is 
of  the  finest  Gothic,  and  is  filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Bernard 
Van  Linge,  in  16"23.  In  the  upper  part  are  represented  the  most 
obvious  types  of  Christ  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  lower 
division  is  displayed  the  fulfilment  of  these  indications  by  various 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Saviour.  The  whole  deserves  to 
rank  among  the  best  efl^orts  of  Van  Linge. 

Immediately  beneath  this  window  is  a  singular  performance, 
by  Isaac  Fuller,  which  can  scarcely  be  expressed  by  any  other 
terra  than  that  of  dry  painting.  The  fanciful  artist  took  cloth 
of  an  ash-colour  for  his  medium,  and  worked  the  lines  and  shades 
of  his  intended  picture  with  a  brown  crayon,  and  the  lights  with 
a  white  one.  Tiiese  dry  colours  were  then  pressed  with  hot  irons, 
and  the  waniitii  produced  an  exsudation  from  the  cloth  wiiich 
caused  tlie  colours  to  imprint  a  dye,  proof  against  all  danger  of 
removal   by  the  rudest  touch.     This  piece  contains  representa- 

VoL.  XII.  Q  tioni 
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tions  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Children  of  Israel  gather- 
ing Manna,  together  with  figures  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec. 
The  colours  are  now  so  much  faded  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
trace  the  design.  Tlie  chapel  is  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  but  was  constructed  at  an  era  so  unfavorable  to  church- 
ornament  that  we  cannot  expect  any  splendour  of  internal  ^em- 
bellishment. In  the  ante-chapel  are  the  monuments  of  many  emi- 
,  nent  members  of  the  society. 

The  Library  is  a  commodious  room,  with  a  fine  Gothic  win- 
dow at  the  upper  end,  in  which  are  inserted  two  small  portraits 
of  the  founder  and  his  lady.  Among  the  books  are  those  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Bisse,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton ;  many 
valuable  works  in  the  Spanish  language,  procured  by  Sir  William 
Godolphin  while  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Spain ;  and  the  esti- 
mable collection  of  Mr.  Richard  Warner,  whose  admiration  of 
Shakspeare  is  well  known  to  have  induced  him  to  procure  every 
edition  of  his  works,  and  every  treatise  connected  with  them. 
There  are,  likewise,  many  specimens  of  early  printing  in  this 
library. 

The  Hall  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  University ;  and,  like 
the  library,  is  ornamented  at  the  upper  end  with  a  window  con- 
spicuously beautiful.  In  the  window  are  inserted  two  small  por- 
traits of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen.  The  dimensions  of  this  room 
are  seventy  feet  by  thirty-five,  and  the  sides  are  adorned  by 
the  following  portraits :  the  Founder  and  Foundress ;  Sir  John 
Strangeways ;  John  Goodridge  ;  John,  Lord  Lovelace ;  Chief 
Justice  Pralt;  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury;  Arthur  Onslow,  the 
Speaker;  George  I.;  William  IIL  ;  Dr.  Bisse;  Dr.  Hody  and 
his  l-ady;  and  the  wardens,  Wright,  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  Smith; 
Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester;  Biandford,  Bishop  of  Worcester; 
Ironside,  Bishop  of  Hereford;  Dunstcr;  Baker,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich \  and  Wills. 

From  the  above  list  of  portraits  it  will  be  observed  that  several 
of  the  wardens  have  been  promoted  to  the  episcopal  bench  ;  and 

many 
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inany  oilier  prelates  have,  at  different  limes,  been  connected 
%vitli  this  college.  The  fdllowin!^  are  some  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous nieinhers  of  the  society  in  other  classes:  Sir  C.  Sedley  ; 
Admiral  Blake;  Creecii,  tlie  translator  of  Lucretius;  Dr.  Trapp  ; 
Dr.  Kennicott,  liie  eminent  Hebraist;  and  John  Richardson, 
author  of  the  Persian  Di-clionary. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  Wadh  im  College, 
*liat  one  of  the  most  pleasing  subjects  of  national  pride,  the 
Royal  Society,  originated  in  this  house.  The  first  meetings 
were  held  in  a  room  over  the  gateway  ;  and  Dr.  Wilkins,  then 
warden,  who  had  married  Cromwell's  sister,  and  wa.s  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chester,  conduced  with  much  zeal  to  the  permanency 
of  tlie  establishment. 

The  society  founded  by  Wadham  consists  of  a  warden,  fifteen 
fellows,  fifteen  scholars,  two  chaplains,  and  two  clerks.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  of  the  foundress  the  warden  was  to  resign  if 
he  married,  or  was  advanced  to  a  bishopric ;  but  the  former  relie 
of  monastic  austerity  was  dispensed  with  by  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  passed  in  1806.  The  fellows  are  to  vacate  on  com- 
pleting eighteen  years  from  the  expiration  of  their  regency,  and 
they  are  elected  from  the  scholars,  of  whom  three  are  taken  from 
Somersetshire,  three  from  Essex,  and  the  remaining  nine  from 
any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  early  ages  of  University  education  the  students  lodged 
in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  or  formed  themselves  into  societies, 
under  popular  teachers,  atid  rented  separate  tenements  erected  for 
their  tise  by  specidative  natives  of  Oxford.  When  a  tenement 
was  so  rented  it  was  termed  A  HALL,  and  became,  in  some  mea- 
sure, a  spot  irrecoverably  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  learning ; 
for  the  proprietor  could  neither  sell  nor  demise  the  building, 
without  a  legal  assurance  that  it  should  remain  open  to  the  use  of 
the  University  while  required.  If  he  wished  to  advance  the  rent, 
the  propriety  of  such  a  demand  was  investigated  by  two  Masters, 
on  the  oue  part,  and  two  Citizens  on  the  other. 

Q  2  These 
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These  balls  were  formerly  very  numerous  ;*  but,  after  the 
foundation  of  colleges,  endowed  with  fellowships  and  enriched 
with  livings,  they  necessarily  sank  into  neglect.  Five  only  now 
remain,  and  one  of  these  is  destitute  of  studeiits.  The  others 
still  prosper;  and  three  of  them  have  been  injproved  by  bene- 
factions. Each  hall  is  governed  by  a  principal,  and  by  statutes 
originating  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  princi- 
pals are  elected  by  the  members,  subject  to  the  approvancc  of 
the  chancellor  f,  or  vice-chancellor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  who  is  nominated  by  Queen's 
College.  Their  income  arises  from  the  rent  of  the  chambers. 
The  students  possess  all  academical  privileges  in  common  with 
the  students  in  colleges,  and  wear  the  same  dress.  The  buildings 
are,  in  general,  comraodious,  though  not  so  conspicuous  for  beauty 
as  to  claim  particular  notice:  and,  from  our  following  brief  ac- 
count, it  will  be  seen  that  the  halls  of  Oxford  have  produced 
many  shining  ornaments  of  society,  even  since  the  foundation  of 
colleges  has  eclipsed  their  power  of  attraction. 


ST.  ALBAN'S  HALL 

derives  its  name  from  Robert  de  Sancto  Albano,  a  citizen  of 
Oxford  in  the  time  of  King  John.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  it 
was  united  to  Nunne  Hall ;  but  the  principal  was  appointed  by 
Merton  College.  King  Henry  VIIL  granted  it  to  his  physician. 
Dr.  George  Owen :  by  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  Sir  John  Wil- 
liams, afterwards  Lord  Williams,  of  Thame,  and  Sir  John  Gre- 

sham. 

•  Sir  J.  Peshall  mentions  above  '200,  and  says,  on  the  authority  of  Wood, 
«'  that  many  other  balls,  to  the  number  of  300,  or  more,  were  liere  ,  but  their 
names  and  places  have  been  long  since  lost."  The  number  of  halls,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  is  said  by  oilier  writers  lo  have  been  about  300. 

t  The  Chancellor  has  the  power  of  actually  nominating  these  principaltj 
but  refrains  from  exercising  that  authority.     He  is  visitor  of  all  Uie  hall*.  • 
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sham.  After  an  intermediate  transmission  it  was  obtained  by  the 
Wardens  and  Fellows  of  Mtrton  College,  to  wliom  the  site  still 
belongs. 

Hooper,  the  martyred  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  two  other 
prelates,  were  educated  here.  Rlassinger,  the  poet,  (ii)ferior, 
perhaps,  to  no  English  dramatist  but  Shakspeare,)  and  Lenthal, 
Speaker  during  the  long  Parliament,  were  likewise  of  this  hall. 


EDMUND  HALL, 

traditionally  so  termed  from  St.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, belonged  to  Oseney  Abbey  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution, 
and  was  then  granted  by  Henry  VIIL  to  certain  individuals.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Queen's  College  in 
1557;  and  was  by  them  renewed  as  a  place  of  study,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  sliould  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  prin- 
cipal. The  buildings  have  been  enlarged  under  the  auspices  of 
the  college;  and,  in  1631,  Dr.  John  Rawlinson,  principal,  be- 
queathed six  pounds  yearly,  chiefly  for  the  emolument  of  a  cate- 
chetical lecturer.  Dr.  Thomlinson,  sometime  vice-principal,  like- 
wise left,  in  1747,  the  sum  of  2001. 

Several  prelates,  among  whom  occurs  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr.  Kenuet,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  were  educated  here.  The 
following  names  likewise  grace  the  scholastic  list :  John  Oldham, 
the  poet ;  Sir  Richard  Blackmore ;  Edward  Chamberlaine,  au- 
thor of  Angliae  Notitia,  &c. ;  Humphrey  Wanley;  Thomas 
Hearne,  the  indefatigable  antiquary ;  and  Dr.  John  Mill,  editer 
•f  the  Greek  Testament. 


ST.  MARY'S  HALL 

was  given  by  a  burgess  of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  to 

the  rectors  of  St.  Marj's  Church,  for  a  house  of  residence.     It 

passed,  with  the  patronage  of  that  church,  to  Oriel  College,  and 

Q3  was 
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■was  converted  into  an  academical  hall  in  1333.  The  building 
are  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  were  improved  at  various  periods 
of  the  last  century. 

Thomas  Dyke,  M,  D.  bestowed  properly,  in  1677,  for  the 
assistance  of  four  scholars,  natives  of  Somersetshire  j  and  Dr. 
Nowell,  late  principal,  founded  one  exhibition. 

Dr.  William  Kiny-,  whose  political  opinions  and  satirical 
writings  once  attracted  so  much  notice,  was  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  Hall  from  1719  to  17C3.  He  directed  his  heart  to  be 
preserved  in  the  chapel,  and  the  remainder  of  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  Ealing,  Middlesex.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Sir  Thomas  More,  George  Sandys,  the  poet,  and 
Needliam  the  political  writer,  studied  in  this  hall. 


ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN  HALL 

is  situated  close  to  Magdalen  College,  and  was  built  in  1480  by 
William  of  Waynflcet,  as  a  grammar-school.  The  premises  were 
enlarged,  about  the  year  lol^,  by  the  Society  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, and  students  were  then  admitted  on  the  terms  usual  in  other 
halls.  The  library  contains  many  valuable  books ;  in  the  re- 
fectory, is  a  portrait  of  Tyndall,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

A  considerable  number  of  exhibitions  have  been  bestowed;  and 
Dr.  William  Lucy,  sometime  a  member  of  this  hall,  bequeathed 
20001.  for  the  support  of  four  scholars,  to  bo  elected  from  Hamp- 
ton Lucy  School,  in  Warwickshire. 

Magdalen  Hall  claims  many  prelates,  and  the  following  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  other  daises  :  Lord  Clarendon.  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  in  whom  philosophy  and  fanaticism  were  so  strangely 
blended.  Sir  Julius  Ciesar,  one  of  the  most  eminent  civilians  of 
his  era.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose  judicial,  wisdom  was  ren- 
dered doubly  valuable  by  his  personal  virtues.  Dr.  Sydenham, 
the  celebrated  physician.  Edward  Phillips,  the  biographer;  and 
9  Dr. 
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Dr.  Plot,*  autlior  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  counties  of  Ox- 
ford and  Stafford. 

:  NEW  INN  HALL. 

A  collection  of  tenements  inhabited  by  Bernardinc  Monks 
formerly  occu|iied  tlie  site  of  tliis  hall.  Tlie  premises  descended 
to  William  of  Wykeham,  and  were  by  him  bestowed  on  the 
wardens  and  fellows  of  New  College ;  from  which  circumstance 
of  connexion  they  afterwards  acquired  the  name  of  New  Lin  Hall. 
This  house  was  once  celebrated  for  the  proficiency  of  its  students 
in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  but  fell  into  decay  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  used  by  Charles  L  as  an  office  for  mintini^  the 
plate  presented  to  him  by  the  University.  After  the  Restoration 
it  was  renewed  as  a  place  of  study,  but  has  again  sunk  to  neglect. 
No  pari  of  the  edifice  now  remains  but  a  house  for  the  principal. 

The  most  important  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  connected  witii 
the  University  are  the  Schools  ;  the  Bodleian  Library ;  the 
Theatre;  the  Clarendon  Printing  House;  the  RadcliJ/'e  Li- 
brary ;  the  Ashmolean  Museum  ;  the  Observatory  ;  the  Physic 
Garden ;  and  St.  Mary's,  or  the  University  Church. 

The  first  public  schools  in  the  University  were  erected  by 
Thomas  Hokenorton,  Abbot  of  Oseney,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Before  that  period  each  hall  had  its  separate 
school ;  and  many  were  attached  to  the  various  religious  houses. 
The  buildings  constructed  by  the  Abbot  consisted  of  ten  apart- 
ments, allotted  to  different  branches  of  tuition.  The  divinity 
school  was,  likewise,  begun  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
was  completed,  with  a  library  in  the  upper  division,  in  the  year 
1480,  chiefly  through  the  liberal  assistance  of  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  usually  styled  the  good.  This  school  still  re- 
mains, and  is  one  of  the  richest  pieces  of  Gothic  architecture  that 
has  been  preserved.  The  stone-roof  is  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
Q  4  and 

•  For  a  biograpliical  notice  of  Dr.  Plot,  see  Beauties  of  England,  Sc.  for 
Kent.  69S. 
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and  was  repaired,  with  careful  respect  of  each  particular  of  the 
original  design,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  buildings  erected 
by  the  Abbot  of  Oseney  were  removed  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  when  the  present  edifice  was  erected. 

The  schools,  including  a  part  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
the  picture  gallery,  form  a  splendid  quadrangle.  The  principal 
front  is  a  sedate,  yet  magnificent  elevation,  175  feet  in  length, 
with  a  lofty  square  tower  over  the  entrance.  The  ranges  of 
building  on  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle  are  three  stories  high, 
having  the  picture  gallery  in  tlie  upper  division.  The  top  is 
ornamented  by  an  embattled  parapet,  with  jagged  pinnacles  at 
equal  distances.  The  whole  would  be  a  fine  specimen  of 
Gothic  sublimity,  if  the  fantastical  spirit  of  the  period  had  not 
led  the  builder  to  place  on  the  interior  face  of  that  noble  tower 
which  surmounts  the  gate  of  entrance,  couplets  of  columns,  which 
reach,  in  due  succession,  from  base  to  pinnacle,  expressive  of  the 
five  classic  orders.  In  the  Corinthian  compai'tment  is  introduced 
a  statue  of  James  I.  on  his  throne,  holding  his  iooA' towards  the 
Figure  of  Fame,  who  is  represented  in  the  act  of  sounding  her 
trumpet !  Over  the  royal  statue  are  figures  emblematic  of  Justice, 
Peace,  and  Plenty. 

In  these  public  schools  the  professors  read  lectures  in  the  se- 
veral sciences,  and  the  scholars  are  enjoined  by  the  University 
statutes  to  perform  here  the  exercises  requisite  for  their  de- 
grees. There  are  three  masters  of  the  schools,  one  of  whom  is 
nominated  in  convocation  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  one  by  each 
of  the  proctors.  No  master  can  hold  the  office  for  more  than  two 
successive  years. 

The  Bodleian,  or  public  Library,  comprises  three  extensive 
rooms,  disposed  in  the  form  <)f  the  Roman  H.  This  most  noble 
institution  was  founded  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
presented  many  works  finely  written  on  vellum,  and  richly  illumi- 
nated. The  visitors,  acting  by  authority  of  Edward  VI.  stripped 
till'  library  of  these  valuable  books,  and  only  one  has  been  pre- 
served as  a  specimen  of  the  coUectiou,     This  is  a  manuscript,  in 

folio. 
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folio,  of  Valerius  Maxiunis,  elegantly  decoratcil.       The  library 
remained  thus  unfurnislied,  and  in  entire  neglect,  lillSir  Tlioinas 
Bodley,  in   the  year   1597,   effected  its  restoration,  with  nobU 
zeal  and  unbounded  generosity.     This  illustrious  frii-nd  of  liter»< 
ture  was  born  in  Exeter,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion in  Geneva,  whither  his  family  retired  to  avoid  the  perse- 
cuting temper  of  Queen  Mary's  reign.      He  returned  to  England 
iu   lu;38,    and  entered  of  Magdalen   College,  Oxford.     He  was 
afterwards  admitted  a  fellow  of  Mcrton,  in  the  hall  of  which  col- 
lege he  read  a  Greek  Lecture.      At  a  subsequent  period  he  was 
elected  one  of  tiic  proctors,  and  was,  for  some  time,  public  orator  of 
the  University.     His  talents  were  adapted  to  the  most  spacious 
theatre  of  action  :  in  1576,  he  visited  the  continent,  and  attained 
so  competent  a  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  foreign  courts  thai 
he   was   employed   in    various  embassies  by   Queen   Elizabeth. 
Some  disgust,  however,  arose ;  and,  in  1597,  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life.     It  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  leisure  that  he  commenced 
the  inestimable   task  of  restoring  the  public  library.     His  first 
benefaction  consisted  of  books,  chiefly  purchased  on   the  conti- 
nent, to  the  value  of  10,0001.     He,  likewise,  stimulated  others  to 
contribution,  and  the  increase  was  shortly  so  considerable,  that 
the  original  room  was  no  longer  sufficiently  capacious.     He  then 
commenced  an  augmentation  of  the  building,  and  his  liberality 
vas  so  great,  and  his  example  productive  of  so  much  emulative 
benefaction,  that  the  University  was  enabled  to  extend  the  design, 
and  to  construct  the  present  quadrangle,  uniting  apartments  for 
the  schools  with  a  noble  receptacle  for  the  books  dedicated  to 
public  use.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bodley  did  not  live  to 
see  the  whole  completed.     He  died  January-  28,  1612,  and  was 
interred,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  chapel  of  Merton  College. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  drew  up  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the 
library,  and  left  an  estate  for  the  provision  of  officers,  and  other 
uses  of  the  building.  The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1602  ;  and,  since  that  period,  the  augmentatious  have  been  so  con- 
siderable, that  it  probably  now  contains  the  most  valuable  coUec- 

tiua 
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tion  in  Europe.  The  contributors  are  so  numerous^  and  so  high 
in  consequence,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  a  general  work, 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  literary  treasures  here  reposited.  We 
must  be  contented  with  observing,  that  among  those  who  have 
presented  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts,  arc,  Robert  De- 
vereux.  Earl  of  Essex ;  Tiiomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhnrst ; 
Lord  Sidney  of  Peiisburst  ;  George  Carey  ;  Lord  Hunsdon  ;  Sir 
John  Fortesciie  ;  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  Mr. 
Selden;  Archbishop  Laud;  Sir  Kenelni  Digby ;  Dr.  Barlow; 
Dr.  Rawlinson  ;  Dr.  Tanner;  T.  Hearne;  Mr,  Godwin^  and  Mr. 
Gough  *. 

Several  catalogues,  both  of  the  printed  books  and  manuscripts, 
liave  been  published  f ;  and  there  are  some  MS.  additions  kept  in 
the  library  ;  but  the  increase  of  works  is  so  great  that  neither  of 
these  is  of  a  satisfactory  nature. 

According  to  the  statutes  formed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  the 
librarian,  is  to  be  a  graduate,  "  unmarried,  and  without  cure 
of  souls,  and  to  be  allowed  deputies,  or  assistants."  Several  men 
of  Conspicuous  learning  have  tilled  the  office  of  principal  librarian. 
Since  the  year  17bO,  an  annual  sum,  of  not  less  than  4001.  has 
been  obtained  for  the  purchase  of  additional  books,  by  a  trifling 
increase  of  the  matriculation  fees,  and  by  an  equally  moderate 
contribution  from  such  members  of  the  University  as  use  the 
library.  A  small  sura  is,  likewise,  contributed  on  taking  a  first 
degree.  An  annual  speech  in  praise  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
founded  in  16S1,  by  Dr.  Morris, "  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  is 
delivered  when  the  vice-chancellor,  the  proctors,  &c.  perform  a 
visitation  of  the  library,  in  obedience  to  the  statutes. 

The  Picture  Gallery  occupies  the  upper  range  of  three  sides 
of  the  quadrangle.  The  ceiling  fs  of  oak,  divided  into  small  square 
compartments,  in  each  of  which  are  painted  the  University  arms, 

and 

*  Mr.  Gough  coritiibuted  the  whole  of  his  topographical  collections,  bool>3, 
prints,  and  drawings.  These  are  now  arranging  with  much  care  lor  public 
inspection. 

t  The  lastj  in  two  volumes  folio,  173(J. 
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and  on  a  sliield  at  cacli  angle  of  the  square  those  of  tlie  founder. 
Nearly  in  tlie  centre  of  Ihc  i^^allery  is  a  slatue  in  hrass,  by  Le 
Sceur,  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  chancellor  of  the  Uiiiver- 
uity.  The  gallery  contains  portraits  of  all  the  founders  of  coU 
leges*,  and  of  numerous  celebrated  persons  otherwise  connected 
with  the  University,  or  deserving  of  admiration  as  scholars,  be- 
sides other  interesting  pieces.  Among  the  portraits  are  those 
of  Sir  T.  Bodley,  an  original  by  Cornelius  Juiiscn;  Archbisliop 
Sheldon ;  Sir  Henry  Savile ;  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy,  whose  fine 
proportions  of  person  were  justly  expressive  of  his  mental  capa- 
city; Giofius;  Casaubon;  Sir  T.  More;  SeMen  ;  Butler,  the 
poet,  by  Leiy ;  Prior  by  Richardson  ;  Locke  by  Gibson ;  and  a 
curious  picture  of  Lord  Burleigh,  in  his  Parliamentary  robes, 
riding  on  a  mule.  There  are,  likewise,  copies  of  the  Cartoons  ; 
and  a  fine  copy,  supposed  by  Julio  Romano,!  from  Raphael's  cele- 
brated school  of  Athens,  in  the  Vatican.  Some  cases  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Bodleian,  occupy 
a  part  of  this  extensive  gallery. 

In  the  logic  and  moral  philosophy  school  is  preserved  a  collec- 
tion of  statues,  marbles,  and  busts,  comprising  135  articles,  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Pomfrct,  in 
1755;  and,  in  an  apartment  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  schools,  are 
ranged  the  J rutidc/ian  Marbles.  This  antiquarian  treasure,  which 
may  be  said  to  form  the  most  authentic  History  of  Greece,  was  col- 
lected by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  given  to  the  Uui- 
versity  by  his  grandson,  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  noble  col- 
lector was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Disgusted  with  the  prevailing  politics,  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  literature  and  the  arts.  Anxious  to  introduce 
the  elegance  of  the  ancients  to  his  native  country,  he  sent  Sir 
William  Petty  to  Asia,  in  quest  of  monuments.  By  Petty  the 
chief  parts  of  the  present  collection  were  purchased  of  a  Turk, 

who 

•  Many  of  these  portrails  are  imaginary.  The  whole  were  painted  by 
Sunman. 

t  Julio  (or  Cuilo)  Romano  died  in  1546.  This  copy  certaijily  appears  more 
awdern. 
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who  liatl  taken  them  from  an  agent  of  llie  famous Peiresk.  Whe» 
tlie  Earl  retired  to  Italy,  in  1641,  the  monuments  procured  with 
so  much  effort  were  left  at  his  London  residence,  Arundel  Hous» 
in  the  Strandj  and  many  of  them  wore  stolen,  and  others  were 
cut  up  by  masons,  and  worked  into  houses  I  *  When  Henry, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  pulled  down  Arundel  House,  he  presented,  at  the 
instigation  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  of  Balliol  College,  the  remain- 
der, about  130  in  number,  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  col- 
lection made  by  Selden,  and  that  of  Sir  George  Wheeler  (chiefly 
formed  by  himself  at  Athens)  together  with  many  curious  relics, 
purchased  by  the  Univei^y  of  merchants  wlio  brought  them  over, 
have  since  been  added  f . 

Tlie  Theatre  was  one  of  the  iSrst  works  of  Sir  Christopher 
W^ren,  and  was  built  at  the  entire  expense  of  Archbishop  Shel- 
don, who  likewise  gave  the  sum  of  20001.  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairs. The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1664,  and  the  building  was 
completed  in  about  five  years.  The  ground  plan  is  that  of  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome.  It  is  evident  that  the  arcliitect 
very  properly  laboured  for  interior  accommodation,  rather  than 
outward  effect.  He  has  attained  his  chief  object  with  peculiar 
felicity  ;  and,  in  the  supplementary  particular  of  exterior  adorn- 
ment, he  has  scarcely  been  less  successful.  The  side  opposite 
to  the  divinity  school  is  a  fine  elevation,  embellished  with  Co- 
rinthian columns,  and  the  statues,  in  niches,  of  Archbishop  Shel- 
don, and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  chancellor,  executed  by  Sir  Henry 
Cheore.  The  interior  is  so  judiciously  arranged,  that,  although 
the  dimensions  appear  to  be  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
calculated  to  contain  nearly  four  thousand  persons.  The  roof  is 
eighty  feet  by  seventy,  and  rests  entirely  on  the  side  walls  |. 

The 

*  Cough's  British  Topography,  &:c. 

t  The  statues  belonging  to  the  Pomfret  Collection,  and  the  mcist  interesting 
relicB  collected  by  Sir  Ceorge  Wheeler,  &c.  have  been  engraved  by  Millar,  at 
the  expense  ot  the  University,  in  the  "  Marmora  Oxoniensia." 

X  The  old  roof,  once  so  much  admired,  was  found,  in  1800,  to  be  in  danger 
of  falling.  The  present  roof  vuvs  then  conitructed,  nearly  on  the  original 
plan. 
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The  ceiling  is  elaborately  painted  by  Slreatcr,  and  an  e<|iialfy 
elaborate  debcriplion  olit  may  be  seen  in  Plot's  Natural  liislory. 
Ill  allubioii  to  tlie  ancient  theatres  of  Grcic(  and  Rome,  wliich  were 
too  extensive  to  admit  of  a  permanent  roolin'^-,  the  paiuU.r  has  in- 
troduced an  intersected  cord-moulding,  aftecting  to  siippoj-t  a 
spread  of  coloured  drapery,  which  Genii  are  "  furlinfj  up,"  to 
make  way  for  the  descent  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  wlioni  triith 
approaches,  a  guest  desired  by  them  all.  Various  other  Genii 
proclaim  the  triumph  of  this  festival,  and  drive  envy,  rapine,  and 
brutality,  the  great  enemies  of  art  and  science,  from  the  happy 
assemblage.  Besides  this  pictorial  labour  three  portraits  ornament 
this  place;  those  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  the  Duke  of  Onnond, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

In  the  theatre  are  held  the  acts  termed  the  Encojiiia  and 
Comitia,  and  Lord  Crewe's  annual  commemoration  of  benefactors. 
Before  the  Clarendon  Press  was  established,  some  rooms  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  were  used  for  printing  ;  a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  frequent  representation  of  this  buildine 
in  the  title  }>age  of  books,  printed  at  Oxford,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  care  of  the  structure  is  re- 
posed in  two  persons,  termed  curators,  who  are  elected  by  con- 
vocation. 

The  Clarendon  Printing  House  was  built  in  the  year  1711 
with  the  profits  arising  from  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion, which  work  was  presented  to  the  University  by  the  sou 
of  the  noble  author.  It  is  a  massy  edifice,  two  stories  hio^h,  and 
115  feet  in  length.  In  front  is  a  Doric  portico,  the  columns  of 
which  reach  to  the  height  of  the  second  story.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  a  range  of  three  quarter  columns ;  and  a  Doric  entablature 
ornaments  the  whole  of  the  building.  On  the  top  are  casts  in 
lead  of  the  nine  Muses  j  over  the  south  entrance  is  placed  a  o-ood 
statue  of  Lord  Clarendon.  Vanburgh  was  the  architect  em- 
ployed  in  this  building.  Besides  the  rooms  used  for  printing 
there  is  a  large  apartment  in  which  the  heads  tf  houses  hold 

"iswlin^g. 
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meetings.  The  business  of  the  printing  House  is  superintended 
by  persons  termed  delegates  of  the  press,  who  are  appointed  by 
tlie  vice-chancellor  and  the  proctors*. 

The  liudcliff'e  Library  K  situated  in  an  ai'ca  in  some  shape 
favourable  to  architectural  ellort,  since  all  objects  of  a  mean  or 
unpleasing  character  are  excluded  from  view.  The  four  sides 
are  occupied  by  St.  Mary's  Church,  a  part  of  All  Soul's  College, 
the  schools,  and  the  great  front  of  Brasen-nose  College.  This 
library  was  founded  by  the  eccentric,  but  skilful  and  benevo- 
lent physician.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  bequeathed  the  sum  of  40,0001. 
for  its  erection,  and  likewise  left  1501.  per  annum  for  a  librarian, 
and  1001.  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Gibbs  was  the 
architect  appointed;  by  whom  the  building  was  begun  in  1737, 
and  completed  in  1749, 

The  rustic  basement  of  the  edifice,  100  feet  in  diameter,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  double  octagon,  or  sixteen  square,  seven  of  which 
squares  are  ornamented  with  a  pediment,  and  worked  into  gate- 
ways leading  to  an  arcade,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  capacious 
dome.  From  this  basement  proceeds  a  cylindrical  superstruc- 
ture, adorned  with  three  quarter  Corinthian  columns,  ranged  in 
couplets.  Between  these  couplets  are  constructed  alternately 
windows  and  niches, -the  latter  surmounted  by  festoons  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  'Over  the  entablature  is  a  balustrade,  finished  with 
vases  on  the  piers  perpendicular  with  the  columns.  A  cupola, 
sixty  feet  high,  ctmpletes  the  elevation. 

Tiie  enibellishmcnts  of  the  interior  were  executed  by  the  first 
artists  which  the  age  produced.  The  dome  is  wrought  into  com* 
partmcnls  of  beautiful  stucco ;  and  between  the  windows  in  the 
c}liiidric    part,   from  vvhicli    the  ligiit  is    chiefly  obtained,   are 

highly- 

•  Ames  dates  llie  first  book  printed  at  Oxford,  14~8,  (seven  years  after 
riaxtou's  first  work,)  but  other  writers  assert  that  Corscllis  printed  here,  as 
Ciirly  as  11(58.  The  business  of  printing  was  in  the  hands  of  persons  uncoii- 
iiecud  with  the  University,  till  \&1'i,  when  Bishop  Fell,  and  other  distiu- 
giiished  members,  undertook  the  inanageuieut  of  a  regular  Univcrsily  press. 
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higWy-finislied  tresses  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Over  the  door  is  a 
statue  of  Dr.  liatlcliric,  by  H ysbracli,  and  one  of  tlie  gallery-en- 
trances is  ornamented  with  a  bust  of  the  arcliitect. 

Tlie  Radclifl'e  library  assuredly  ranks  among  the  most  splendid 
ornaments  of  the  University,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view; 
but  the  supirior  attractions  of  the  Bodleian  seem  likely  to  en- 
gross the  coi»lributions  of  the  learned.  Wc  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity ef  recording  any  important  offering  of  books,  except  that 
made  by  Gibbs,  the  architect,  who  bequeathed  his  valuable  col- 
lection, and  the  whole  of  his  prints  and  drawings. 

Dr.  RadclilTe,  the  beneficent  founder  of  this  structure,  was 
admitted  a  batteler  of  University  College,  in  \6(56,  and  was 
afterwards  inade  senior  scholar.  No  fellowship  speedily  oc- 
curring, he  removed  to  Lincoln  College,  where  he  applied  to  the 
study  of  physic,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  16S'2.  He  prac- 
tised for  some  time  at  Oxford,  and  his  success  is  said  to  have  been 
equal  to  his  merit.  But,  anxious  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  ex- 
ertion, he  removed  to  London,  and  quickly  obtained  so  much  no- 
toriety that  he  was  chosen  to  attend  the  royal  family  during  the 
reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne.  The  facility  with 
which  he  afterwards  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  may  be 
readily  apprehended.  Dr.  Radclilie  had  no  family ;  and,  after 
providing  for  his  sisters  and  nephews,  he.  dedicated  his  property 
to  tiie  uses  of  that  University  which  had  engrossed  his  early 
afiections.  After  the  construction  of  the  library,  and  tlie  ful- 
filment of  his  other  beneiactions,  a  large  surplus  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees,  vliich  it  will  be  seen  from  an  ensuing 
page  they  have  applied  to  purposes  equally  dear  to  science  and  to 
feeling. 

The  Ashmnlcan  Museum  was  founded  in  the  year  1G82,  for 
the  reception  of  rare  productions,  both  natural  and  artificial,  by 
Elias  Ashmole,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Garter;  a  man  of 
universal  curiosity,  if  not  of  deep  general  learning.  The  build- 
ing  was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  the  expense  of  the 
University,  and  is  conspicuously    well-adapted  to   t!ie  use  for 

which 
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wliich  it  was  designed.  The  proportions  are  admirable,  and  the 
eastern  end  is  adorned  with  a  tine  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  with  emblematical  devices  allusive  to  the  destination  of  the 
structure.  The  ornaments  are  sibundauf,  yet  not  one  could  be 
spared  without  injury  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

The  curiosities  presented  by  Ashmole,  and  which  the  Univer- 
sity deemed  entitled  to  so  costly  a  receptacle,  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  collection  originally  made  by  the  two  Tradescants,  the 
celebrated  Jiaturalists  and  physic  gardeners  of  South  Lambeth. 
To  these  he  added  coins,  medals,  and  manuscripts,  collected 
by  himself,  and  he  bequeathed  to  the  institution  the  whole  of 
liis  library.  Largo  additions  have  been  made  at  various  periods 
by  numerous  contributors,  particularly  by  Dr.  Plot  and  Edward 
Llwyd  (the  first  keepers  of  the  Museum j)  by  Mr.  Borlase,  the 
historian  of  Cornwall ;  and  by  Mr.  Reinhold  Foster.  The  lat- 
ter contribution  consists  of  curious  articles  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  In  this  building  are  likewise  preserved  the  hooka 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Lister,  and  the  manuscripts  ♦ 
of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  John  Aubrey,  and  Antony  Wood.  There 
are  also  some  paintings. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  an  elegant  building,  in  a 
ealra  and  retired  situation,  at  the  extremity  of  the  north  suburb. 
The  very  appropriate  site  of  this  erection,  and  the  spacious 
grounds  attached,  were  presented  by  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough;  the  expense  of  the  building,  (nearly  30,0001.)  was 
defrayed  by  the  trustees  acting  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Radcliffe. 
The  central  elevation  of  the  observatory  is  upwards  of  100  feet. 
The  third  story  consists  of  an  octangular  tower,  with  sculptures 
of  the  eight  winds  ou  the  entablature,  and  a  ponderous  earth- 
coloured  globe  at  the  top,  S9Stained,  with  seeming  diflicult;^,  by 
two  straining  figures.     The  building  is  provided  with  a  library, 

a  lecture 

*  The  whole  of  the  MSS.  contained  in  the  apartments  belonging  to  th« 
Museum  are  not  less  in  Dumber  than  620,  the  greater  part  of  which  relates  l* 
Englisli  History  and  Antiijuities. 
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a  lecture  room,  and  an  extremely  valuable  set  of  astronomical  in- 
struments. 

The  Physic  Garden  is  an  acquisition  for  wliich  tlie  University 
is  indebted  to  Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Dauby,  who  procured  a 
lease  of  the  ground  from  Magdalen  College,  in  1G22.  The  gar- 
dens are  opposite  to  Magdalen,  on  the  south,  and  comprise  nboul 
five  acres.  The  whole  premises  are  encompassed  by  a  wall,  and 
the  entrance  is  through  a  handsome  gateway,  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones,  and  executed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  senior.  Over  the  arch 
of  the  gateway  is  a  bust  of  the  founder ;  and  on  the  right  and 
left  are  statues  of  Ciiarles  I.  and  II.  *.  The  garden  is  arranged 
in  four  quarters,  and  is  provided  with  suitable  greenhouses,  and 
a  hot-liouse.  The  plants,  &c.  are  equally  numerous  and  esti- 
mable. The  first  keeper  was  appointed  in  1669,  with  an  annual 
stipend  of  forty  pounds.  In  the  year  1728  Dr.  Slierard,  who 
hud  likewise  bestowed  a  number  of  rare  exotics,  left  30001.  as 
the  endowment  of  a  professor  in  botany;  and,  in  1793,  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  graciously  founded  a  regius  professorship  in  the 
same  science. 

St.  Mary's  Church  requires  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  as  the 
church  in  which  the  chief  members  of  the  University  attend 
Divine  Service,  except  on  some  particular  days  when  the  ser- 
mons are  appointed  to  be  preached  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  or 
in  certain  colleges.  The  public  preachers  are  ten  in  number,  of 
whom  five  go  out  of  office  every  year.  St.  Mary's  is  situate  rtn 
the  north  of  the  High  Street,  and  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  structure, 
consisting  of  three  aisles,  and  a  spacious  chancel,  built,  nearly  as 
it  now  appears,  in  1498.  The  tower  is  square,  with  two  gra- 
duated buttresses  at  each  angle,  on  every  face  of  which  is  a  statue 

Vol.  XH.  R  in 

•  Ttie  expense  of  these  statues  was  partly  defrayed  with  a  fine  (31l.)  paid 
by  Antony  Wood  for  a  libel  on  Lord  Clarendon.  Wood,  who  is  known 
"  neither  to  have  spared  friend  or  foe,"  accused  the  chancelLr  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  'Hie  greatest  indignation  was  excited  at  Oxford  by  this  cluirge. 
Wood's  book  was  publicly  burned  in  the  ijieatre  yard,  and  he  was  coudcroi;cd 
to  be  espcllcd  as  a  disturber  of  the  pca\;e. 
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in  a  canopied  niclie.  From  behind  these  spring  pinnacles,  6neT3r 
proportioned,  and  richly  oriiamenled.  A  taper  spire  surmounts 
the  whole;  the  entire  elevation  being  ISO  feet.  The  front  to- 
wards the  High  Street  is  in  the  best  style  of  Henr)  VII. 's  reign  ; 
but  the  effect  has  bet-n  much  injured  by  a  porch,  with  heavy 
twisted  columns,  erected  in  !(i37,  by  Dr.  Owen,  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Laud*.  When  the  monibers  of  the  University  attend 
Divine  Service  in  this  church,  the  vice-chancellor  sits  on  a 
throne  elevated  some  lew  steps  above  the  west  end  of  the  middle 
aisle.  The  two  proctore  take  place  a  little  below;  the  heads  of 
houses  and  doctors  sit  on  either  hand;  below  whom  are  ranged 
the  noblemen-students.  The  masters  of  arts  occupy  benches  in 
the  area.  The  bachelors,  and  under-graduates,  have  seats  in  con- 
tiguous galleries.  A  room  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is 
used  as  the  common  law-school,  and  here  the  vinerian  professor 
reads  lectures. 

The  city  of  Oxford,  including  the  suburbs,  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  east  to  west,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  extent 
from  north  to  south.  The  city,  properly  so  called,  and  which  was 
encompassed  Ity  a  wall,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  not  njore  than 
two  miles  in  circumference.  Although  so  much  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  probable  consef|uence  of  the  place  in  the  early  Bri- 
tisli,  atid  succeeding  Roman  ages,  we  do  not  find  that  any  coins, 
or  relics,  of  peculiar  interest,  have  been  discovered.  The  existing 
features  of  the  city  afford  a  more  satisfactory  theme  than  con- 
jectures respecting  its  early  importance. 

There  are  two  principal  streets  in  Oxford,  which  run  from  e.  st 
to  west,  and  from  north  to  south.  The  first  of  these  loses  the 
name  of  High  Street  when  it  reaches  Quatrevuis,  or  Carfax 
Church,  and  loses  also  its  ejjpansive  width  and  splendour  of  col- 
legiate embellishment.     The  second  has  tiie  church  of  St.  Giles 

near 

•  Over  the  porch  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Christ  in  her 
arm-.  The  fanatics  were  so  much  offended  by  the  archbishop  suffering  iiis 
chaplain  !o  erect  this  stature  that  tiieji  made  the  circumstances  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  inipeaelimcnl. 
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near  its  commencement  on  the  north,  and  is,  for  some  distance,  of 
an  iimisinil  width  and  most  pleasing  character.  It  conlracts  into 
crowd  and  inelegance  before  it  reaches  Carfax ;  hut  then  again 
attains  an  airiness  of  widtli,  and  gains  fiesh  importance  from  the 
respectable  front  of  the  Town  Hull,  and  tlie  magnihccut  Tabric  of 
Christ  Church.  Several  of  the  minor  stre;,'ts,  which  diverge  from 
these  intersecting  ways,  remind  the  beholder  of  the  periods  in 
■which  the  limit  of  fortified  walls  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
press  their  tenements  close  together,  even  though  epidemy  was 
likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  their  want  of  room.  A  street 
of  fair  proportions,  however,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  High 
Street  on  tl?e  north.  The  buildings  of  Oxford  possess  tliree 
distinctions  of  character.  The  ancient  houses  constructed  for 
the  nse  of  traders  are  built  in  an  irregular  and  incommo- 
dious manner,  and  arc  formed  of  the  most  fragile  materials, 
thou-h  large  quarries  of  stone  were  close  at  hand.  The  man- 
sions built  as  lodgings  for  students  before  a  residence  in  college 
became  general,  or  as  abodes  of  the  gcntiy  while  the  court  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  Oxford,  are  still  frequent;  and  these  are 
formed  of  stone,  and  designed  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  build- 
ings of  comparatively  recent  periods  are  numerous,  and  are  in- 
variably solid,  commodious,  and  eligible.  The  houses  most  de- 
sirable for  private  residence  are  situate  in  St.  Giles's.  An  agree- 
able air  of  retirement  pervades  this  street*,  and  many  of  the 
buildings  are  capacious  and  detached. 

The  period  at  which  Oxford  was  first  encompasse<l  by  u  nail 

cannot  he  ascertained  ;  but  the  transcript  o.' Domesday,  inserted 

in  a  former  page,  proves  that  the  city  ()ossessed  suoh  a  mean  of 

defence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     The  walls  were 

R  2  much 

•  The  neiglibourliood  of  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Giles  will  usually  be 
the  most  recluse  district.  S(.  Giles  avoided  all  h\^\i  places,  and  comforted 
the  sorrowful,  and  endeavoured  to  heHl  tlie  sick,  on  the  most  remote  s,)ot  he 
could  find.  Hence  the  church  erected  ia  liouour  of  this  saint  is  ftlw.iys  placed 
at  the  extreoiii^  of  a  lovvi\,  or  city. 
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much  damaged  by  King  Stephen,  \vhen  he  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
and  were  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
that  the  king  granted  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  "  for  the  help 
of  repairing  their  wall,  as  also  for  the  greater  security  of  the 
country  hereabout,  that  once  every  week,  for  three  years'  space, 
they  should  receive  a  halfpenny  of  every  loaded  cart  that  brought 
wares  to  sell  here,  and  of  any  cart  of  another  country  a  penny  ; 
and  granted  them  summage ;  that  is,  every  horse  loaded  with 
wares,  (except  bushes,  hay,  or  the  like,)  a  farthing.  And,  also, 
of  every  horse  or  mare,  ox  or  cow,  brought  here  to  be  sold,  a 
halfpenny  ;  for  ten  sheep,  goats,  or  hogs,  a  penny."  The  walla 
were  again  repaired  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  in  consequence 
of  a  brief  from  the  king,  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses, 
in  which  he  says,  "  that  the  walls,  with  the  towers  thereof, 
anciently  kept  firm  and  whole,  were  now  become  so  weak  and 
ruinous,  and  also  the  ditch,  or  moat,  of  old  so  broad  and  deep, 
so  stopped  up,  that  if  his  enemies  in  France  should  invade  Eng- 
land it  would  put  his  person  to  great  hazard,  unless  a  quick 
remedy  was  found  to  repair  them."  The  expense  of  the  repara- 
tion was  defrayed  by  a  tax  levied  indiscriminately  on  all  persons, 
religious  as  well  as  secular,  residing  within  the  city.  This  was 
the  last  regular  repair  which  took  place.  When  the  city  was 
put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  Charles  I.  temporary  fortifications 
were  constructed,  to  atone  for  the  chasms  in  the  ancient  line  of 
mural  cmbattlements.  The  wall  was  lofty  and  massive,  with 
towers,  or  turrets,  at  the  most  assailable  points;  and  was,  iii 
some  places,  constructed  on  arches.  There  were,  originally, 
five  gates,  besides  posterns.  The  chief  of  these  had  two  round 
towers  of  defence  on  each  side,  and  that  on  the  north,  called 
Bocardo,  was  machicolated.  In  the  tranquil  eras  which  led  to  a 
neglect  of  the  wall  as  a  fortified  barrier,  the  remaining  towers,  or 
turrets,  were  tenanted  by  the  lower  order  of  citizens;  and,  in 
some  instances,  when  they  approximated  to  halls  of  study,  were 
used  as  lodgings  for  scholars.     The  principal  parts  of  the  wall 

still 
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Still  rcmaiiung  arc  attached  to  Mcitoii  and  New  Colleges.  Vari- 
ous traces  of  the  lines  of  fortification  drawn  by  Charles  I.  are  dis- 
coverable in  several  districts. 

The  city  of  Oxford  is  divided  into  four  -wards,  and  consists, 
with  its  suburbs,  of  fourteen  parishes;— All  Sai!its,Carfax,  or  St. 
Martin's.  St.  Clement's.  St.  Ebbs.  St.  Giles's,  Holywell.  St. 
John's.  St.  Mary  Magdalen's.  St.  Mary's,  St.  Michael's.  St. 
Peter's  in  the  East.  St.  Peter's  in  the  Bailey.  St.  Aldate's, 
or  St.  Old's,  and  St.  Thomas's. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary's  has  been  already  noticed.  That 
dedicated  to  "  All  Saints"  is,  likewise,  situated  in  the  High 
Street,  but  is  a  structure  of  a  very  different  character.  The 
church,  which  had  for  many  ages  occupied  this  site,  fell  down  in 
1699,  and  the  present  edifice  was  speedily  erected,  under  the 
guiding  talent  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  whose  ar- 
chitectural taste  was  so  creditably  displayed  in  the  buildings  of 
Peckwater  Square.  This  church  is  a  fine  building,  in  the  style 
of  sacred  architecture  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  assisted  in 
rendering  popular.  There  are  two  ranges  of  windows,  with  du- 
plicated Corinthian  pilasters  between  those  of  the  lower  tier,  and 
a  stone  balustrade  at  the  top.  The  tower  is  rustic,  and  supports 
a  turret  encircled  by  Corinthian  pillars,  from  which  proceeds  a 
liandsomc  spire.  The  interior  is  seventy-two  feet  long,  forty-two 
wide,  and  fifty  high,  and  comprises  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aisles.  There  is  no  pillar  within  the  walls,  but  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order  are  plentifully  introduced.  Under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Aldrich  the  ceiling  was  ornamented  with  fretwork,  and 
with  double  rows  of  painted  arms  appertaining  to  the  various  be- 
nefactors. 

St.  Peter's  in  the  East  is,  in  part,  an  interesting  specimen  of 

Sason  arciulccture,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  built 

by  St.  Grimbald,  one  of  the  first  professors  under  the  patronage 

of  the  great  Alfred.     The  building  is  composed  of  freestone  *, 

R  3  and 

•  It  is  said  that  a  builtling  of  stoiio.  was  so  entire  a  novelcj   in  the  neigh- 

bourhood 
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and  has  a  nave  and  side  aisle,  with  a  chancel,  abutting  on  which 
is  another  aisle  that  extends  to  tlie  north.  The  length,  exclu- 
sive of  the  chancel,  is  about  seventy-six  feet,  and  the  width  forty- 
two.  The  chancel  is  thirty-nine  feet  in  length.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  square  tower,  having  on  each  side  a  small  pointed  window, 
not  glazed.  The  part  towards  the  east  is  the  only  remain  of  the 
Saxon  fabric.  The  other  divisions  are  evidently  of  a  more  re- 
cent date,  and  are  supposed  by  Hearne  to  have  been  rel>uilt  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  In  the  centre  of  the  eastern  end  is  a 
pediment,  and  at  each  corner  is  a  turret,  rounded  towards  the  top, 
and  capped  with  a  conical  roofing  of  stone-work.  The  chief 
window  is  pointed,  and  move  modern  than  the  wall  in  which  it 
is  inserted  ;  but,  on  the  south,  are  a  window  and  several  small 
pillars  and  mouldings,  completely  Saxon.  On  the  other  side,  like- 
wise, may  be  seen  part  of  a  large  Saxon  window,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  which  is  hidden  by  a  tasteless  mass  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar appropriated  to  the  uses  of  a  vestry  room. 

The  chancel  contains  two  fine  clusters  of  Saxon  columns,  and 
a  window  untouched  by  the  hand  of  innovation,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  a  plain  pillar,  and  on  the  other  a  pillar  carved  to  the 
height  of  Saxon  taste.  The  window  obscured  on  the  outer  part 
liere  displays  its  original  form,  and  has  a  plain  pillar  on  either 
side. 

The  furniture  of  the  church  does  not  possess  any  claim  to 
magnificence.  The  font  is  embowered  in  a  representation  of  the 
forbidden  tree,  supported  by  two  unattired  figures,  intended  for 
Adam  aud  Eve.  In  a  window  on  the  north  is  a  fanciful  symbol  of 
the  Trinity. 

Beneath  the  chancel  is  a  crypt  in  excellent  preservation,  the 
arches  of  which  arc  supported  by  four  ranges  of  short  Saxon  pillars. 
In  a  vault  under  this  chancel  St.  Grinihald  intended  his  remains 
to  be  placed;  but,  when  the  dispute  arose  between  himself  and 
the  scholars,  he  indignantly  removed  his  monumental  preparations 

to 
lioiirhood  wlieii  this  cliurcli  was  efected,  that  people  flocked  to  view  it  as  a 
prcdigv  of  art. 
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to  Winclicsler.  Under  a  stone  in  the  cliurcliyard  lies  Thomas 
llcarne.  The  humble  memorial  which  marks  the  grave  of  this 
laborious  antiquary  was  piously  repaired  in  1704,  by  Dr.  Raw- 
linson  *. 

St.  Peter's  was  originally  the  University  church,  and  the  vice- 
chancellor,  heads  of  houses,  &(•.  still  attend  service  here  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  Suudays  in  litnl  f. 

The  other  parochial  churches  of  Oxford  have  little  claim  to 
ajchitectiu-al  beauty,  and  have  no  attendant  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar interest  Carfax,  or  St.  Martin's,  is  descended  by  several 
steps,  and  is  composed  of  a  nave,  two  narrow  aisles,  aud  a  chan- 
cel. Over  the  west  end  is  a  lower,  formerly  more  lofty,  but 
reduced  to  its  present  dimensions  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  in 
consequence  of  a  complaint  made  by  the  scholars  that  the  towns- 
men would  retire  thither  "  in  time  of  combat."  and  annoy  them 
with  stones  and  arrows,  as  from  a  castle.  There  is  no  record  of 
tiie  foundation  of  this  church.  The  tutelar  saint  was  Bisliop  of 
Tours,  and  died  ajiuo  39!). 

St.  Clement's  is  a  small  church  in  the  eastern  suburb,  consisting 
of  one  aisle  and  a  chancel.  Over  the  west  end  is  a  low  tower, 
capped  with  tiles. 

The  church  of  St.  Ebbs  was  dedicated  to  tJhe  memory  oi Ebba, 
daughter  of  Ethelfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  who  died  in  683. 
The  building  contains  a  nave,  north  aisle,  and  ciianoel. 

St.  Giles's  was  ejected  in  the  twelfth  century,  on  the  site,  as 
some  writers  suppose,  of  "  an  ancient  British  tejnple,"  and  con- 
tains a  nave,  chaiicel,  and  two  aisles.  The  south  aisle  opens  to  a 
chapel,  founded  by  one  of  the  Fitzwarrens  of  Walton,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St,  Mary  tlie  VLrgiu.  At  the  west  end  is  an  embattled 
tower. 

R  4  Holywell 

•  The  following  notice  of  Hearne's  burial  occurs  in  the  parish  register  : — 
Thomas  Hearn,  of  Edmund  H:ili  \^Scriptor  egregius)  June  16,  1735. 

t  The  fell'jws  of  Corpus  Christi  College  are  obliged  by  their  statutes  to 
preach  a  sermon  during  this  season,  either  in  tliis  church,  or  at  St.  Fauli 
Cross,  before  ihey  arc  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in -divinity. 
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Holywell  is  a  cliapel,  dedicated  to  the  holy  cross,  and  apper- 
taining to  St.  Peter's  in  the  East.  This  chapel  consists  of  one 
aisle  and  a  chancel,  together  with  an  attached  chantry  dedicated 
to  tlie  Virgin  Mary.  The  structure  is  helieved  to  have  been 
erected  by  Robert  de  Oilgi,  the  Norman  governor  of  Oxford,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Conqueror.  Dr.  Plot  conjectures  that  a  Roman 
road  crossed  the  Charwell,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  church,  or 
chapel. 

St.  John's  church  has  been  noticed  in  our  account  of  Merton 
College.  St,  Mary  Magdalen's  is  divided  into  a  nave,  two  aisles, 
and  a  chancel.  On  the  south  is  a  chantry,  built  originally  by 
Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1194;  but  renewed  by  King  Ed- 
ward lil.  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  whose  statue  for- 
merly stood  here  on  a  pedestal.  On  the  north  side  is  another 
chantry,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Dervorgille,  the  foundress 
of  Balliol  College.  Over  the  west  end  of  the  church  rises  an  em- 
battled tower, 

St.  Michael's  originally  belonged  to  the  canons  of  St.  Frides- 
wide,  and  was  united  to  All  Saint's  Church  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  1429,  when  he  made  that  edifice  collegiate.  It  is  now 
a  curacy,  incorporated  into  one  collegiate  church  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Lincoln.  The  tower  of  St.  Michael's  is  very  ancient, 
and  appears  to  be  rapidly  sinking  under  the  influence  of  time. 
The  other  parts  of  the  church  have  been  more  recently  con- 
structed. The  building  is  composed  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aisles. 

On  the  site  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Bailey  stood  a  very  ancient 
structure,  which  fell  down  in  1726.  The  present  church  was 
i)pened  in  the  year  1740,  and  is  a  respectable  stone  building. 
Tlie  nave  is  spacious,  and  has  an  aisle  on  each  side.  A  gallery 
has  been  added  by  the  benefaction  of  Daniel  Flexney,  a  carpenter, 
and  the  internal  decorations  are  of  a  suitable  and  unassuming 
character. 

St.  Aldale's*  is  often,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  terms,  called 

St. 
•  Aldate  is  a  British  saint  of  the  fifth  century. 
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St.  Olds  /  The  first  church  erected  on  this  spot  was  of  wood, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  constrtictcd  by  the  Britons,  before 
the  era  of  Saxon  sway.  The  edifice  was  afterwards  rcfonnded, 
and  used  as  a  cloister  to  receive  persons  training  for  the  priory 
of  St.  Frideswide  a'.d  Abingdon  Abbey.  The  present  church  is 
an  irregular  structure,  composed  at  various  periods. 

The  church  of  St.  Thomas  was  founded  in  1 141,  by  the  canons 
of  Osney,  and  was  first  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  but  afterwards 
acquired  its  present  appellation  from  Thomas  i  Becket.  The 
building  consists  of  one  aisle  and  a  chancel.  Over  the  west  end 
is  an  embattled  tower. 

The  city  of  Oxford  is  well  paved,  and  very  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  efllected  in  various  parts,  in  consequence 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1771.  Magdalen  Bridge,  or 
that  over  which  the  town  is  entered  from  the  east,  is  an  elfgant 
stone  building,  526  feet  in  length,  built  in  1779,  at  the  expense 
of  eight  thousand  pounds.  The  bridge  over  the  Isis  in  the 
western  suburb  consists  of  three  substantial  arches;  and,  on  the 
south,  is  another  bridge  over  the  same  river,  on  which  stood,  till 
lately,  a  lofty  tower,  popularly  termed  Friar  Bacon's  Study. 
This  was  evidently  designed  for  a  watch-tower,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable, that  Bacon  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  ascending  this 
venerable  elevation,  for  the  purpose  of  making  astronomical  re- 
marks. 

The  Toini  and  County  Hall  is  a  spacious  stone  building,  with 
a  range  of  rustic  work  in  the  lower  division  of  the  front,  and  a 
pediment  over  the  centre.  The  whole  space  beneath  the  hall 
is  an  open  corridore.  Annexed  to  the  chief  part  of  the  build- 
ing are  various  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the 
office  of  the  town-clerk,  &c.  This  edifice  was  completed  in  1752, 
principally  at  the  expense  of  Thomas  Rowney,  Esq.  late  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament,  and  high  steward  of  the  city.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  are  preserved  some  good  portraits; 

In  Holywell  Street  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  termed  the  Music 
9  room. 
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foom.  This  building  is  not  very  large,  but  contains  an  orcliestra, 
with  rows  of  seats  for  the  auditory,  rising  gradually  from  the 
floor.  The  front  is  plain,  but  well  proportioned  ;  and  the  whole 
structure  does  credit  to  Dr.  Caniplin,  (sometime  vice-principal 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,)  from  whose  design  it  was  erected.  This 
room  was  built  by  subscription,  aud  was  opened  in  1748;  but  the 
iinauces  are  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  RadcUffe  Infirmari/  is  a  large  and  respectable  stone  build- 
ing,  well  suited  to  its  purpose,  and  calculated  to  hold  a  considera- 
ble number  of  patients.  Never  could  money  be  more  properly  ap- 
plied thau  that  appropriated  by  the  trustees  acting  under  the  will  ^ 
of  Dr.  RadclifFe,  to  the  foundation  of  this  charitable  pile.  By  so 
disposing  of  a  part  of  the  great  residue  in  their  hands  they  at 
once  aided  the  cause  of  humanity,  advanced  the  dissemination  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  entailed  a  blessing  on  the  memory  of  the 
generous  physician,  whose  purse,  during  life,  was  never  closed 
when  poverty  was  seen  to  corrode  the  pangs  of  sickness.  The 
trustees  entirely  built  and  furnished  the  infirmary  *;  the  current 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions.  A  subscrip- 
tion of  31.  3s.  per  annum,  or  a  contribution  of  thirty  guineas,  or 
more,  at  one  time,  entitles  a  person  to  the  rank  of  governor.  In 
the  year  1811,  the  number  of  patients  who  received  assistance 
■was  613,  of  which  seventy-four  were  accidents,  admitted  without 
recommendation. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  infirmary  is  a 
house  of  industry,  built  to  receive  the  poor  of  eleven  parishes. 

Besides  this  building,  and  the  Radclifle,  or  public  infirmary, 
the  following  are  the  most  important  charitable  institutions  :  At 
the  extremity  of  the  eastern  suburb,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Headington,  is  a  neat  and  commodious  range  of  alms-houses,  found- 
ed by  Cutler  Boulter,  Esq.  for  six  poor  single  men,  of  six  differ- 
ent counties,  in  which  the  donor  possessed  estates.     Each  has  a 

separate 

•  The  site  and  attached  grounds  comprise  five  acres,  presented  by  llionia* 
ilowney,  E-q. 
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separate  tenement  and  is  allowed   eight  sliillings  per  week,  with 
lilxr'y  to  work  if  willing  and  able. 

Opposite  to  Boulter's  alins-houscs  is  a  buildin^^^  founded  for 
eight  poor  women,  by  the  Rev.  Williani  Stone.  Eiieh  alms- 
woman  receives  twelve  pounds  per  annum,  besides  the  place  of 
habitation,  and  some  other  advantai;:es. 

In  1609,  John  Nixon,  Esq.  formerly  an  alderman  of  Oxford, 
ereeted  a  school  for  the  sons  of  freemen,  and  endowed  it  with 
thirty  pounds  annually  for  ever.  The  building  which  is  small, 
but  neat,  is  situate  in  a  yard,  or  court,  adjacent  to  the  town- 
kail. 

The  University  supports  a  school  for  fifty-four  hoys,  termed 
the  Grey  Coat  Charity.  The  boys  are  provided  with  a  dress, 
are  plainly  educated,  and  placed  as  apprentices. 

A  school  for  about  forty  boys  is  maintained  by  contributions 
from  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Each  boy  is  clothed,  and 
has  ten  pounds  bestowed  on  him  as  an  apprentice  foe. 

The  ladies  of  Oxford  support  at  scliool  about  thirty  girls,  who 
are  afterwards  either  apprenticed,  or  carefully  placed  for  a  terra 
in  domestic  servitude. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  the  Quakers,  the  Methodists,  and  the 
Baptists,  have  eatli  a  place  of  worship  in  the  city  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  Dissenters  from  the  established  church  are  very 
numerous,  eilht-r  in  Oxford  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  number  of  religious  houses  in  Oxford,  prior  to  the  Re- 
formation, was  nineteen  :  St.  Frideswida's,  St.  George's  College, 
Osney  Abbey,  Rewley  Abbey,  St.  Bernard's  College,  Canterbury 
College,  Durham  College,  Gloucester  Hall,  London  Colhge,  St. 
Mary's  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  St.  John's  Hospi- 
tal, Austin  I'Viars,  Black  Friars,  Grey  Friars,  White  Fri.irs, 
Crouched  Friars,  Friars  de  Sacco,  Trinity  House.  We  have 
already  observed  that  several  of  these  religious  institutions  fv-ll 
to  decay  before  the  general  Dissolution,  and  were  1<>  t  in  colle- 
giate establisiiments.  Scarcely  any  of  the  buildiiigs  apper- 
iaiuiug  to  this  class  have  been  preserved,  except  small  portions 

of 
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of  Gloucester  Hall  and  Durham  College.  The  present  cathedral 
church  is  likely  to  remain  for  ages,  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  former  importance  of  the  priory  dedicated  to  St,  Frideswida. 
Tlie  following  are  the  most  interesting  fragments  of  tiic  houses 
dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  In  the  western  suburbs  are  some 
mutilated  relics  of  Rewley  Abbey;*  and,  on  the  side  opposite 
to  New  Inn  Hall,  near  St.  Peter's  in  the  Bailey,  is  a  gateway, 
formerly  attached  to  St.  Mary's  College,!  the  building  in  which 
Erasmus  studied  during  the  years  1497  and  1498. 

The  palace  of  Beaumont,  built  by  Henry  I.  and  finished  in 
1128,  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  A  small  low  fragment, 
'which  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  one  of  the  subordinate 
divisions,  but  which  is  termed,  by  vulgar  tradition,  the  room  in 
■which  King  Richard  I.  was  born,  still  remains.  This  palace  was 
given  to  the  Carmelite  Friars  by  Edward  II.  in  consequence  of  a 
religious  vow ;  but  was  occasionally  visited  by  many  succeeding 
kings.  At  the  Dissolution  the  whole  was  pulled  down,  except 
the  hall,  the  materials  of  which  were  afterwards  used  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud  in  his  addition  to  St.  John's  College. 

The  town  and  county  Gaol  is  a  spacious  stone  building,  with 
separate  lodgings  and  yards  of  exercise  for  the  debtors  and  felons. 
From  the  frequent  alterations  which  take  place,  it  would  appear 
that  there  were  some  defects  of  judgment  in  the  original  design  ; 
but,  certainly,  much  more  architectural  taste  is  here  displayed 
than  is  usual  with  structures  devoted  to  a  similar  gloomy  purpose. 
The  buildings  are  arranged  in  imitation  of  Gotliic  castellated 
towers;  and  the  principal  entrance  is  between  two  low  embattled 
turrets.  This  gaol  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  castle  built  in 
the  reign  of  William  I.  by  Robert  de  Oilgi,  and  which  contained, 
besides  the  customary  appendages  of  a  castle  of  government,  a 
church,  or  chapel,  and  accommodations  for  students.  The  Nor- 
man 

•  Rewley  Abbey  was  founded  about  1280,  by  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
son  ol  Richard,  (second  son  of  King  John,)  King  of  the  Romans. 

t  St.  Mary's  College  was  founded  in  1435,  for  student  canons  of  the  order 
t)f  St.  Austin. 
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man  castle*  was  built  with  proclii,Mous  stronLjlh,  and  occupied  a 
large  extent  of  ground.  After  .surrendering  to  King  Stephen, 
the  fortress  was  constituted  a  royal  ward.  The  dungeons  of  the 
ancient  castle  were  first  granted,  as  prisons,  to  the  University 
and  the  county  at  large,  by  Henry  III.  The  whole  buildings 
were  repaired,  and  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  by  Charles  I. 
"  The  stately  towers,"  says  Peshall,  "  were  standing  till  Colontl 
Ingoldsby,  the  governor's  time,  in  1G49,  when  the  castle  being 
designed  by  the  Parliument  for  a  garrison  after  the  city  works 
were  slighted  and  decayed,  they  were  all,  being  four  in  number, 
besides  that  on  the  gate,  pulled  down,  and  bulwarks  on  tiie 
mount  erected  in  their  places;  yet,  though  the  said  bulwarks, 
with  other  edifices,  were  above  a  year  finishing,  and  cost  many 
hundred  pounds,  when  Charles  II.  came  from  Worcester  here, 
in  August,  16-52,  they  were,  in  four  days'  space,  quite  pulle«l 
down  and  demolished."  The  only  remains  now  to  be  seen  of 
D'Oilgi's  massive  structure,  are  the  mount,  a  cn,pt,  and  the  shell 
of  one  tower.  The  tower  is  square,  and  lighted  only  by  a  few 
loop  holes.  A  narrow  stone  stair-case  winds  up  a  projecting 
turret  at  one  of  the  angles. 

The  City  Bridewell  is  situated  in  an  extensive  area,  and  is  a 
substantial  and  well-arranged  building,  finished  in  1789.  Before 
that  period,  the  oftenders  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor 
of  Oxford  were  placed  in  a  prison  over  the  north-gate,  called 
Bocardo.  In  that  dreary  gaol  were  confined  the  martyrs,  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  ;  and  thence  they  were  led  to  the 
mournful  triumph  of  the  stake.     When  the  Bocardo  was  pulled 

down, 

*  Mr.  King,  in  liis  "  Vestiges  of  Oxford  Castle,"  supposes  tliat  a  Saxon 
castfe  was  built  on  this  spot  long  before  tlie  Norman  invasion.  He  chiefly 
supports  his  opinion  by  observing,  that,  though  several  of  the  Saxon  mo« 
narchs  are  luiown  to  have  held  their  court  at  Oxford,  there  is  not  any  men* 
tion,  in  the  survey  taken  by  order  of  the  Conqueror,  of  "  the  icmains  of 
any  other  palace,  or  place  of  royal  residence,  that  they  could  possibly  have 
dwelt  in."  Mr.  King  likewise  observes,  that  some  Saxon  remains  have  been 
discovered  by  digging  within  the  castle  area. 
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down,  ill  consequence  of  the  act  obtained  for  improving  the  city, 
Mr.  Aldennaii  Fletcher,  whose  reverence  for  all  vestig^es,  con- 
nected with  the  histDry  of  the  city  and  University,  has  often 
been  displayed,  procured  the  door  said  to  have  led  to  the  cell 
of  the  bishops'  confinoment,  and  caused  it  to  be  preserved  in  the 
new  Bridewell.  It  is  placed  in  a  small  room  which  forms  an  en- 
trance to  the  prison.  The  massive  iron  hinges,  and  ponderous 
key,  cause  the  spectator  to  shudder,  while  he  remembers  that 
they  once  presented  an  impassable  barrier  to  talent,  piely,  and 
old  age.* 

The  general  Market  is  a  commodious  range  of  buildings,  erected 
under  that  act  of  Parliament  which  has  led  to  the  chief  recent  im- 
provements of  the  city,  and  was  opened  in  1774.  There  are  three 
divisions  for  the  different  classes  of  purveyors  :  tlie  first,  which 
has  three  approaches  from  tiie  north  side  of  the  High-street,  is 
occupied  entirely  by  butchers.  The  second  is  provided  with  stalls 
for  the  venders  of  poultry,  bacon,  &c.  and  the  llsird  partition  is 
allotted  to  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  An  arcade,  with 
ranges  of  shops,  proceeds  along  the  whole  of  the  outside;  and 
the  interior  of  the  market  is  aired  by  three  avenues  across,  and 
one  up  the  centre.  Provisions,  excellent  in  their  respective 
kinds,  are  supplied  in  abundance.  By  royal  grant  to  the  Uni- 
versity, 

*  From  Strype's  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  we  find  that  the  three 
martyrs  were  confined  in  separate  lodgings,  but  were  sutFered  sonietiiiies  to 
eat  together  while  in  tiie  Bocardo.  1  he  same  writer  gives  extracts  from  a 
book  of  their  diet;  and  it  appears  that  they  partook,  both  at  dinner  and  sup- 
per, of  several  dishes,  and  regularly  drank  wine.  Tlie  meniion  of  such  cir- 
cumstances will  not  be  deemed  trivial,  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  argue 
the  existence  of  a  constant  serenity -of  mind.  "  In  October,  1555,  Ridley 
and  Latimer  were  brought  forth  to  tlieir  burning,  and,  passing  by  Cranmer's 
prison,  Ridley  looked  up  to  have  seen  him,  but  he  was  not  then  at  the  win- 
dow, being  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  a  Spanish  friar.  But  he  looked  after 
them,  and,  devoutly  falling  on  his  knees,  prayed  to  God  to  strengthen  their 
laith  and  patience  in  that  their  last,  but  painful,  passage."  The  dignity  of 
Cranmer's  behaviour,  when  the  same  dismal  hour  occurred  to  himself,  ea- 
lorccd  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies. 
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versity,  the  vice-cliaiicellor  is  empowered  to  superiiileuJ  and 
govern  the  markets,  to  inspect  wei§;hts  and  measures,  to  punish 
forestallcrs,  regraters,  &.c.  For  the  execution  of  these  privi- 
leges, two  clerks  of  the  market  are  ciiosen  from  the  Masters  of 
Arts,  and  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

Few  circumstanct-'S  of  local  improvement  can  more  slront;!y 
mark,  the  increase  of  liberal  spirit  than  the  construction  of  tho 
new  market.  For  many  centuries  tiie  market  people  assemhkd 
in  dirio.ent  quarters  of  the  city,  and  exposed  their  articles  for 
sale  in  the  open  uir.  But,  while  the  venders  of  provision  have 
thus  been  collected  together  on  one  spot,  and  accommodated  with 
extensive  buildings,  it  seems  surprising  that  the  farmers,  who 
repair  to  so  noble  a  city,  should  assemble  on  market-days  in  the 
open  highway.-  Altliough  tlie  portico  beneath  the  towu-hall  ap- 
pears well  calculated  to  receive  thera,  they  congregate,  in  the 
nt-ighbourhood  of  Ptnmjhss  Bench*  at  Quatrevois,  in  derision 
of  all  inclemency  of  weather.  After  making  this  observation,  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  corn  is  sold  />//  sample  in  Oxford 
market. 

Oxford  has  no  slaple  manufaclure;  and  the  citv,  now,  as  in 
every  past  age,  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  University. 
The  canal  recently  i'ormed  has  opened,  however,  new  sources  of 
commerce ;  and  the  activity  of  the  citizens  appears  too  great  to 
allow  of  their  neglecting  to  prolit  by  the  opportunities  thus  pre- 
sented. 

No 

♦  At  the  east  end  of  Carfax  church  may  sCill  be  seen  some  faint  traces  of 
4his  once  celebratfd  seat.  "  H«re,"  sav*  Sir  J.  Peshall,  "  the  mayor  and 
his  brethren  met  occasionally  ou  public  alFairs ;  and,  if  tradition  and  history 
inform  us  right,  this  w.is  the  seat  frequently  of  the  muses,  and  many  wits 
were  Benchers  iiere.  To  tiiis  tiiey  ascribe  tiie  celebrated  poem,  the  Spltiidid 
'Shilling,  ol  Mr.  John  Philips,  student  of  Christ  Church  ;  and  that  the  author 
of  the  panegyric  on  Oxford  ale  was  no  stranger  to  this  inpiring  bench,  raa_j  be 
concludt'd  from  these  verses  : 

Beneath  thy  shelter,  Pennyless !  I  qualT 
The  chtaring  cup." 
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No  dramatic  representations  are  now  allowed,  although  they 
were  tolerated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  former  proficiency  of  the  students  in  the  histrionic  art  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  our  notice  of  tiie  festivities  provided 
for  the  entertainment  of  illustrious  visitors,  in  eras  previous  to 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. 

The  internal  governmeat  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
high-steward,  recorder,  four  aldermen,  eight  assistants,  two  bai- 
liffs, a  town  clerk,  two  chamberlains,  and  twenty-four  common- 
council.  Many  of  the  mayors  of  Oxford  have  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  ;  and  the  mayor  for  the  time  being  acts  in  the 
buttery  at  the  coronation  feast  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land.* 

Willis,  in  his  Not.  Pari,  says,  this  city  sent,  ab  origine, 
members  to  Parlianieiit.  The  members  are  chosen  by  tlie  citizens 
and  freemen  :  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  are  tiie  returning  officers. 

Considerable  curiosity  is  necessarily  excited  concerning  the 
most  celebrated  natives  of  a  place  emphatically  termed  the  seat 
of  learning.  The  following  list  is  not  extensive,  but  it  contains 
some  valuable  names. 

Thomas  Cowper,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  author  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, and  Latin  Dictionary. 

Thomas  Harriot,  with  whom  originated  the  mode  of  notation 
now  used  in  algebra.  Harriot  was  patronized  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  accompanied  that  unwearied  friend  of  science  to 
Virginia.  He  afterwards  received  a  pension  from  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  under  whose  protection  he  pursued  his  mathe- 
matical studies  with  comfort  and  honour.  When  Raleigh  expe- 
rienced the  malignity  of  fortune,  Harriot  remained  firm  to  his 
interest,  and  he  retired  to  'the  country  shortly  after  the  execu- 
tion of  his  first  great  patron.  He  died  in  1621,  in  consequenco 
of  a  cancer  in  the  lip. 

William 

*  This  privilege  was  originally  granted  by  Henry  I.  Tlie  nmyor  receive'* 
a  gilt  bowl  and  cover  as  his  lee. 
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XVilliam  Chilliiigworth,  the  voluminous  polemic  writer,  vras 
born  in  a  small  liouse  near  Carfax  church.*  His  father  vas  a 
trader  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  filled  the  office  of  mayor.  The 
versatility  of  Chillingworth's  opinions  is  well  known.  Accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Hare,  he  was  "  certainly  a  good  reasoner,  but  was 
more  a  man  of  genius  than  of  reading."  Perhaps  no  single  sen- 
tence could  convey  so  just  an  idea  of  his  literary  character. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his  Let- 
ters to  a  young  Man  at  the  University,  mentions  Chillingworth 
among  "  the  chief  pillars  of  the  church  against  fanaticism." — 
This  eminent  divine  evinced  affection  to  his  native  city  by  be- 
queathing,  the  sum  of  4001.  to  be  lent,  with  interest,  to  poor 
tradesmen,  the  fund  accruing  from  the  interest  to  be  employed  in 
apprenticing  destitute  children.     He  died  in  1644. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant  was  likewise  born,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned under  the  article  Lincoln  College,  near  Carfax  church. f  Ac- 
cording to  Wood,  none  of  the  vintner's  sons  were  witty  and  of  lively 
conversation,  except  William.  The  same  antiquary,  who  probably 
gained  his  intelligence  from  persons  familiar  with  the  parties, 
says,  that  the  father,  though  the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  and  a  fa- 
vorer of  plays,  was  of  so  grave,  and  even  melancholy,  a  disposi- 
tion, that  he  was  seldom  or  never  known  to  laugh.  D'Avenant 
was  tutored  in  academical  learning  under  Daniel  Hough,  but  his 
.•spirits  were  unwilling,  and  his  progress  consequently  slow.  He 
had  listened  to  his  mother's  account  of  Shakespeare;  and  had 
attended  to  his  father's  recitation  of  various  moral  and  sublime 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  great  bard.  His  ardent  disposi- 
tion became  inflamed  with  the  love  of  poetry,  and  he  quitted  the 
safety  of  academical  ease,  for  the  precarious  services  of  the  muses. 
In  Fulk  Grevile,  Lord  Brooke,  he  found  a  patron,  of  taste  and 

Vol.  XI L  S  influence; 

*  Wood  observes,  that  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  was  godfather  at 
his  baptism. 

t  The  Crown  Inn,  at  which  he  was  born,  was  near  the  Cross  Inn,  in  the 
corn-market,  and  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  house  which  now  bears  the  si<rn 
of  the  crown. 
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influence;  and,  on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson,  •«ras  created  po€t 
laureat.  During  the  political  troubles  which  speedily  ensued  he 
experienced  much  inconvenience.  Hopeless  of  finding-  persons  in 
so  distracted  a  period  to  read  his  prose,  or  to  listen  lo  his  odes, 
he  embarked  for  Virginia,  but  was  seized  by  one  of  the  Parlia- 
meut  ships,  and  was  placed  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon. 
He  owed  his  liberation  chiefly  lo  the  interference  of  Milton  ;  and 
was  constrained  to  write,  for  support,  those  operatical  pieces 
which  were  the  only  dramatic  representations  allowed  by  the 
fastidious  temper  of  the  age.  His  works  were  collected,  and  re- 
printed in  a  folio  volume,  after  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family.  Lord  Clarendon  describes  D'Avenant  as  a  man  of  wittj 
conversation,  and  of  undoubted  integrity. 

Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  the  Orientalist,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St,  Peter  in  the  East,  anno  1604.  At  fourteen  years  of  age 
be  eutf^red  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  He  was  employed  by 
Archbishop  Laud  to  collect  Arabian  manuscripts ;  and  was  ap- 
pointed that  prelate's  first  professor  of  Arabic.  By  Charles  1. 
he  was  nominated  to  the  Hebrew  professorship,  with  a  canonry 
of  Christ  Church  annexed,  but  was  ejected  by  the  Parliamentary 
visitors.  He  was,  however,  subsequently  reinstated,  and  held 
those  situations  till  his  death,  in  1691. 

Antony  a  Wood,  the  antiquary,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Woods  of  Lancashire,  and  was  born  in  a  house  opposite  the 
great  gate  of  Merton  College,  anno  1632.  His  father  was  a 
civilian  of  some  repute  ;  and  was  fined,  in  1630,  for  refusing 
knighthood.  Antony  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
Thame  School;  and  was  afterwards  admitted  Postmaster  of  Mer- 
ton College.  He  possessed >that  unfortunate  species  of  mental 
independence  which  looks  with  disdain  on  the  social  deference 
necessary  in  all  professional  pursuits ;  and  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  lime,  though  his  expectations  were  extremely  limited,  te 
the  study  of  history,  and  the  recreations  of  painting  and  music. 
His  life  presents  no  vicissitudes  to  render  the  page  of  biography 
1  at 
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at  once  intercslin*^  and  inslriiclive.  He  resided  entirely  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  scarcely  ever  left  his  books,  unless  to  converse  with 
antiquaries,  or  to  join  occasionally  in  musical  parlii  s.  For  thirty 
years  lie  almost  invariably  dined  alone  in  his  chamber;  and  vi- 
sited the  booksellers'  shops  while  the  other  students  were  at 
dinner.  His  chief  works  are  the  "  Athenae,"  and  the  "  Historia 
et  Antiquitates  Universitatis  Oxon."*  Both  these  works  evince 
an  indefatigable  zeal  of  research  ;  but  the  former  abounds  with 
insinuations  and  sarcastic  remarks,  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
an  acrimonious  petulance  of  the  most  reprehensible  description. 
He  lias  been  accused  of  favoring  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of 
levelling  the  most  deeply  envenomed  shafts  of  his  satire  against 
Protestant  divines,  whose  fame  would  otherwise  have  been  unsul- 
lied. But  he,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  treated  all  with  indiscri- 
minate severity,  and  is  known  to  have  died  in  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England.  When  visited  by  mortal  sickness,  he 
burned  two  bushels  of  notes  and  letters ;  and  directed  the 
persons,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  papers,  to  destroy  any  which 
contained  loose  and  injurious  reflections.  A  poor  and  unsatis- 
factory attempt  at  expiation!  His  manuscripts,  deposited  in  a 
room  attached  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  are  very  numerous. 

Wood  died  in  169-5,  in  consequence  of  a  stranguary,  under 
which  he  languished  for  three  weeks.  He  is  described  by  a  con- 
temporary as  of  a  large  robust  make;  tall,  but  not  corpulent; 
Twith  a  sedateness  of  aspect  that  bordered  on  melancholy.  Hearue 
says,  that  though  but  sixty-four  years  oldf  when  he  died,  he 
i^ppeared  to  be  eighty. 

Sir  Matthew  Wright,  author  of  the  Law  of  Tenures,  was  like- 
wise a  native  of  Oxford. 

*  This  work  was  written  by  Wood,  in  English,  but  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Peers  and  Reeve,  at  ilie  instigation  of  Bishop  Fell,  and  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  University.    Wood  received  1001.  for  the  original. 

J  He  wai,  in  fact,  uo  moie  tban  mty-three  at  the  time  of  hii  decease. 

6  2  PUL- 
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abuts  on  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  lias  its  western 
extremity  watered  hy  the  river  Charwell.  The  Thame  fertilizes 
a  portion  of  its  border  on  tlie  east  and  south-east ;  and  several 
minor  streams  pervade  it  in  the  more  central  divisions.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  abundance  of  water  the  hundred  is  particularly 
rich  in  meadow  and  pasture.  The  soil  of  the  arable  land  varies 
extremely  ;  sand,  stonebrash,  and  clay,  being  often  found  in  the 
same'  parish.  In  the  vicinity  of  Stanton  St.  John  are  extensive 
woods,  called  the  Quarters  ;  and  spots  of  woodland  are  likewise 
found  in  several  other  districts. 

The  money  raised  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  in  1803,  amounted 
to  68401.  3s.  4id  forming  an  average  of  3s.  Id.  in  the  pound. 

This  hundred  contains  the  chapelry  of  Stitdley  tvifh  Horton, 
and  the  following  parishes,  hamlets,  and  liberties  :  Aldbury,  Am- 
brosden,  Arncolt,  Baldon-marsh,  Baldon-toot,  Bcckleij,  Black- 
thorn, (Jhilu-orth,  Chipiringliurst,  St.  Clements,  Church  Coic- 
ley,  with  Temple  Cowley,  Cuddesdcu,  Denton,  Elsfield,  Forest-- 
hill,  Garsingfon,  Htadington,  Ilolton,  Horsepath,  Ifiey  and 
Jlockmoor,  L'dtlemore,  Marston,  Merton,  Nuneham-Courtcnay 
Piddhglon,  Sundford,  Shotover,  Stanton  St.  John's,  Stow-' 
liood,  Tidding/on,  Water-Perry,  fVheatley,  and  Wood-Eaton. 

The  village  of  Htadington,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Oxford,  on  tiie  north-east,  is  traditionally  believed  to  have  been 
chosen  by  several  of  the  Saxou  monarchs  as  a  nursery  for  their 
children,  on  account  of  tlie  peculiar  salubrity  of  the  air.  It  like- 
wise appears  to  have  contained  a  royal  palace  in  the  time  of 
lilhcldred,  as  that  king  concludes  a  charter  bestowed  on  the  mo- 
nastery of  Si.  Frideswide  with  these  words  :  '•  This  privilege 
was  idilh,  (granted)  at  Hedinton."  As  another  argument  in 
favour  o(  the  village  being  formerly  a  royal  seat,  it  may  be  ob- 
!i*-r\rd,  that  it  possessed,  for  many  ages,  a  free  chapel,  exempt 
from  all  customs  due  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Archdeacon 
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©f  Oxford,  III  a  field  called  Court-close,  considerable  traces  of 
fi>muiations  are  said  Ity  Dr.  Plot  to  have  remained  in  tlie  Koven- 
teenth  century  ;  and,  witliin  the  last  twenty  years,  similar  deno- 
tations of  u  former  massive  buildiii!^  have  been  discovered,  on 
clearing  a  fish-pond  in  tlic  same  fi-^ld.  At  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man survey  licadington  was  enumerated  among  the  lands  held 
by  the  king;  and,  in  the  ioth  of  Henry  II.  it  was  constituted  a 
barony,  and  given  in  fee-farm  to  Thomas  Bassett. 

The  village  is  agreeably  situated  on  an  elevation,  and  contains 
some  commodious  and  ornamental  buildings,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  which  is  the  residence  of  Thomas  Henry  Whorwood, 
Esq.  who  holds  the  manorial  rights.  The  body  of  tlie  church,  a 
respectable  stone  edifice,  dedicated  to  St,  Andrew,  is  ancient; 
Uie  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1670.  In  the  church-yard  is  the  lofty 
shaft  of  a  cross, 

A  part  of  the  deep  hollow-way  wJiich  loads  from  Ileadington  to 
the  city  of  Oxford,  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  line  of  a  branch 
of  Roman  road.  On  one  side  of  tiiis  low  passage  a  fine  terrace- 
walk,  was  constructed,  by  a  general  subscription  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  tlie  early  part  of  the  last  century  ;  and  it,  assuredly,  pre- 
sents the  most  agreeable  spot  for  exercise  in  the  vicinity  of  Ox- 
fc)rd.  Tliis  excellent  foot-path  reaches  to  the  very  summit  of 
Headington-hill,  and  commands,  in  different  points,  fine  views 
of  Oxford,  so  rich  in  aspiring  turrets  and  buildings  of  weighty 
splendour.* 

6  3  At 

•  It  was  near  the  top  of  llils  liill,  according  to  popular  slory,  that  a  Stndiiit 
from  Oxford  was  attacked  by  a  wild  boar,  wliich  issued  from  ilie  adjoining 
lore'.t  of  Shotover,  wlieii  he  eaeaped  by  eraiumiiig  down  the  throat  of  the 
savage  a  Toluine  nt  .Vristotle.  In  this  circuinstaiu;e  is  s.iid  to  have  originated 
a  custom  of  usliering  in  a  boar's  head,  with  a  song,  on  Christmas  Day,  at 
(Queen's  Collejie;  but  it  is  justly  observed  in  the  Oxoniana,  that  a  boar's 
liead,  wijii  h  lemon  in  its  mouih,  was  a  usual  dish  on  Ciirisimas  D»y  at  every 
table  of  contecjueuce  in  England,  until  the  <lfm/>itutui^  civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

On  Headington-IIill  fortnerly  stool  a  cross.  Shotover  has  been  hmg  djs- 
afforcited,  and  i?  now  denuded  of  all  its  leafv  liarbour'v 
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At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  Headingloii  is  a  stone 
quarry,  of  considerable  extent  and  utility.  Tlie  stone  here  dug 
is  chiefly  of  the  two  sorts  termed  free-stone  and  rag-stone.  It  is  very 
porous,  and  "cuts  soft  and  easy,"  in  the  quarry,  but  hardens  when 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  vein  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  deep,  but  is  not  worked  to  the  bottom,  as  it  there  becomes 
too  soft  and  sandy  for  uiie.  Of  this  stone  the  more  substantial 
parts  of  many  structures  in  Oxford  are  composed  ;  but  it  is  loo 
coarse  and  porous  for  the  ornamental  divisions ;  and  it  varies  much 
in  quality,  the  soft  and  the  hard  lying  indiscriminately  mixed  in 
the  quarry.  It  will  not  bear  the  fire,  but  is  well  adapted  to  all 
other  circumstances  of  exposure,  and  has  been  used  in  the  building 
of  many  elegant  bridges. 

As  the  quarry  is  worked  on  the  gentle  ascent  of  a  hill,  the 
super-stratum,  which  is  of  a  stiff  clay,  increases  as  the  laborers 
proceed,  and  is  now  not  less  than  twenty -five  feet  in  depth. 
Imbedded  in  this  clay  are  often  found  pieces  of  wood  and  shells. 
The  wood  is  generally  oak ;  and  the  largest  fragment  discovered 
•within  remembrance  v?as  not  more  than  three  feet  long.  The 
shells  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  found  at  all  depths,  both 
singly  and  in  clusters.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  larger  and 
more  weighty  of  the  shells,  or  disjointed  pieces  of  wood,  are  by 
any  means  uniformly  found  in  the  lowest  places. 

Marston,  a  small  village  near  Headington,  was  long  the  resi- 
dence of  a  branch  of  the  Croke  family,  who  took  an  active  part 
on  the  side  of  the  Parliamept  in  the  civil  war.  Of  this  family 
was  the  careless  and  eccentric  Charles  Croke,  who,  indifferent  to 
all  parties,  passed  the  prime  of  life  in  wandering  about  the  world, 
■with  little  fortune,  and  with  no  pursuit.  He  published  an  account 
of  these  rambles,  under  the  name  of  Rodolphus,  in  a  book  in- 
tituled, "  Youth's  Inconstancy,"  printed  in  1667.  The  ancient 
manor-house  in  which  his  father  resided  still  remains,  and  is  now 
partly  used  as  a  granary.  The  church  is  a  pleasing  Gothic 
*  building,  constructed  at  different  periods,  but  with  a  commen- 
dable uniformity   of  style.     Near  the  porch  are  the  mutilated 
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frnjjmcnts  of  a  cross ;  and,  on  the  exterior  of  the  yard,  at  the 
point  wiiere  the  several  approaches  to  the  church  unite,  are  the 
more  perltct  remains  of  a  second  cross,  with  tlirte  ranges  o;  kneel- 
ing places. 

The  neighbouring  villaj^c  of  Ei.dsfif.ld  cfave  a  surname  to  a 
wealthy  family,  one  of  whom,  Gill)crt  de  Eldsfield,  attained  much 
celebrity  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Fro;ii  the  Eldsfields  (he 
manor  went,  by  marriaf;o,  to  the  family  of  llore,  lon<?  seated  in 
Cambridgeshire;  and,  in  the  time  of  Kenry  VII.  by  the  failure  of 
male  issue,  it  came  to  the  Pudseys, 

The  grass-grown  street  of  this  village  evinces  its  thinness  of 
population;  and  absence  from  the  haunts  of  traffic,  though  so 
near  the  city  of  Oxford.  Over  the  porch  of  the  humble  clnuch  is 
a  cross,  •which  the  spectator  would  suppose,  from  its  construc- 
tion, to  be  of  great  antiquity.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  About 
half  a  century  back  a  resident  clergyman  iiidulgod  in  the  fancy 
of  building  a  large  stable,  in  imitation  of  a  Norman  religious 
structure.  This  stable,  with  its  appendant  cross,  at  the  death  of 
the  ingenious  founder,  became  the  property  of  a  second  resi  'ent 
clergyman  ;  and  he,  thinking  the  cross  too  delicate  for  the  stable, 
and  too  valuable  an  ornament  to  be  entirely  laid  aside,  translated 
it  from  the  rude  chamber  of  quadrupeds  to  the  place  it  now  occu- 
pies. 

At  Wood  Eaton,  the  pleasant  resideiice  of  John  Weyland, 
Esq.  formerly  resided  Sir  Richard  Taverner,  who  obtained  a  li- 
cence, under  favour  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  to  preach,  tliougU 
a  layman.  In  our  notice  of  the  chief  events  connected  with  tlie 
city  of  Oxford,  we  have  given  a  specimen  of  those  oratorical  ta- 
lents which  assisted  in  wafting  the  seeds  of  anarchy  throughout 
the  kingdom,  while  they  laboured  to  disturb  the  simplicity  of 
established  religious  opinions.  This  deluded  person  died  at  Wood- 
Eaton,  in  lu7u,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  left  behind  him  many 
•writings;  but,  both  himself  and  his  works  would  have  been  long 
since  forgotten,  if  his  mental  distemper  had  been  exhibited  in 
modes  less  flagrautly  absurd. 
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In  the  year  1676  there  were  found  at  Wood-Eaton,  on  remov-. 
ing  some  old  foundations,  two  British  coins,  which  were  presented 
to  Dr.  Plot,  and  are  thus  described  by  him  : — "  The  first,  no 
doubt,  is  a  coin  of  Cunobeline,  it  shewing  a  horse  and  his  in- 
scription on  one  side,  and  an  ear  of  corn  and  camu  on  the  reverse ; 
jntimatiiig  tlie  place  of  its  coinage  to  be  Camulodunum,  the  royal 
seat  and  city  of  Cunobeline.  This  coin  varies  from  that  of  the 
same  king  described  by  Camden,  with  a  similar  reverse,  in  that 
the  final  letter  O  of  the  inscription  is  not  placed  in  a  line  with  the 
preceding  letters,  under  the  horse's  feet,  but  just  before  his  breast ; 
the  horse  having  also  a  spica,  or  ear  of  corn,  or  some  such  like 
thing,  placed  over  the  back.  The  second  has  nothing  on  it  but 
somewhat  like  a  chalice,  and  a  crooked  lineation,  under  which 
there  is  also  a  forked  kind  of  figure,  and  a  small  crescent.'* 
Some  Roman  urns  have  likewise  been  discovered  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

FoREST-HiLL.  The  village  so  called  is  situated  on  an  erai-r 
hence  about  three  miles  east  of  Oxford,  and  is  rendered  interesting 
by  its  connexion  with  the  great  Milton.  It  was  here  that  he 
ipent  the  happiest  hours  of  life,  those  of  early  aiFection  ;  and  from 
this  village  he  married  his  first  wife.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Lady  Spencer,  in  the  year  1769,  gives  a  florid 
description  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  contemplated  this 
spot,  so  hallowed  in  the  esteem  of  the  true  lovers  of  poetry. 
He  points  out  the  place  from  which,  in  his  opinion,  Milton  ga- 
thered the  finest  images  of  his  L' Allegro,  and  proposes,  with  ho- 
norable enthusiasm,  to  select  a  party  of  friends,  if  he  should  re- 
side at  Oxford  for  a  sufficient  time  during  the  summer  months, 
and  "  to  hire  and  repair  the  venerable  mansion  in  which  the  poet 
lived,  for  the  celebration  of  a  festival  in  his  honour." 

But  the  warmth  of  Sir  William's  feelings  caused  him  to  dis- 
regard the  dull  accompaniment  of  facts.  Milton  is  known  to_ 
have  modelled  his  poem  on  that  by  Burton ;  and  he  wrote  it  when 
young,  probably  when  his  father  lived  at  Horton,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire.    It  mustlikewise  be  observed,  that  the  poet  did  not 
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restdc  ut  I'orcsl-hill.  At  the  time  lie  addressed  Lis  future  wife, 
he  received  pupils  in  Aldersij^ato-slreet,  and  lie  relurucd  lo  Lon- 
don immediately  after  his  marriage. 

The  lady  lie  married  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Powell. 
Some  parts  of  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Powell  lived  are  still 
remaining;  and  they,  assuredly,  cannot  be  viewed  without  great 
interest,  tliough  the  marriage  is  well  known  to  have  produced,  in 
its  early  stages,  so  little  felicity,  that  the  lady  returned  to  lur 
father,  a  few  weeks  after  her  nuplials,  and  refused  to  attend  to 
the  summons  of  her  husband.  The  scenery,  from  many  elevated 
]ioiuts  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  extremely  fine,  and  may  be  easily 
supposed. to  have  lent  imagery  to  some  of  the  sublime  descrip- 
tions of  nature  contained  in  MiUon's  latter  produclions. 

Many  cottages  in  this  interesting  little  village  arc  adorned  witli 
vines  and  honey-suckles,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
poetical  influence  of  the  scene.  The  churcii  stands  near  the  sum- 
mit of  t!ie  hill,  and  is  rendered  picturesque  by  the  yew-trees  in 
the  yard,  and  the  ivy  which  overhangs  the  walls.  The  stone 
font  is  protected  by  a  handsome  wooden  cover :  on  it  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  several  young  men,  who  effected  tiie  pur- 
chase with  the  money  collected  at  a  Whitsun-alc,  in  1710.  The 
register  of  the  parish  begins  1G25. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  church  is  Slwtover-liousc,  a  spa- 
cious modern  mansion,  built  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  wood- 
land, the  property  and  residence  of  George  Schutz,  Esq.  In  this 
neighbourhood,  so  frequently  trodden  by  the  greatest  of  English 
epic  poets,  resided  for  some  time  Mickle,  the  translator  of  the 
Lusiad. 

The  village  of  VViieatley,  distant  from  Oxford  five  miles,  on 
the  high  road  to  London  tlirough  Iieacons6eld,  is  completely 
imbedded  among  a  group  of  hills,  and  assumes,  from  tliat  circum- 
stance, an  aspect  of  serenity  and  comfort;  but  gathers,  from  its 
situation,  more  inconveniences  than  would  be  derived  from  an  ex- 
posure lo  the  roughest  winds  of  the  north.     Its  avenues  are  damp 
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and  cheerless,  even  in  summer^  and  seem  to  act  as  drains  to  the 
surrounding  conntry. 

^iear  Wheatley  is  Holtori'Park,  the  seat  of  Edmund  Biscoe, 
Esq.  The  old  mansion  of  tliis  domain  was  encompassed  by  a 
moat.  The  present  respectable  stone  edifice  occupies  a  different 
site,  and  is  deeply  secluded  ujmI  embowered  on  one  side,  while 
the  other  commands  an  extensive  prospect  over  a  fine  alternation 
of  hill  and  valley.  It  is  to  be  reijretted  th»t  the  stone  of  which 
this  house  is  composed,  (taken  from  a  qnnrry  in  Shotover  parish) 
already  crumbles,  and  wears  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  though 
the  building-  has  been  completed  within  the  last  three  years. 

Two  miles  on  the  north-east  of  Wheatley  is  Water-Perry,  the 
residence  of  Henry  Curzon,  Esq.  a  large  and  respectable  mansion, 
bit  seated  among-  the  flattest  meads  that  border  on  the  river 
Thame.  The  family  of  Cnrzon  has  been  long  resident  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  Charles  in  the  civil 
war.  Many  of  its  members  are  buried  in  Water-Perry  church, 
and  are  commemorated  by  brasses,  and  by  paints  in  the  windows. 
In  the  church  is  lii.ewise  an  ancient  stone,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Osney  Ai)bey.  The  inscription  is  gone,  but  the 
verge  is  circumscribed  with  death's  heads  and  crossed  bones,  al- 
ternately. Inarched  in  a  wall  of  the  aisle  lies  a  knight  templar, 
on  whose  shield  appears  a  bendlet,  between  six  fleurs  de  lys. 
The  register  of  the  parish  begins  lo39. 

CuDDESDEN  Palace,  the  episcopal  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Oxford,  is  a  commodious  rather  than  a  splendid  mansion,  about 
seven  miles  south  by  east  of  Oxford,  near  the  course  of  the  river 
Thame.  After  Gloucester  Hal',  the  first  resilience  appropriated 
to  the  bishops,  was  resumed  by  the  crown,  the  prelate  was  des- 
titute of  a  palace,  uiitil  Dr.  Bancroft,  at  the  instigation  of  Laud, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  constructed  an  episcopal  seat.  To 
this  building  the  king  contiibuted  a  large  quantity  of  timber  from 
the  forest  of  Shotover  j  and  the  pala«e,  with  a  chapel  in  it^  wa* 
finished  ia  1635. 

When 
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Wlien  OxforJ  became  the  forfHicd  rtsitlcnce  of  tT.ckinq;  clorin^ 
the  civil  war.  Colonel  William  Loji:jr,  tiicn  <;overiior  of  Oxford, 
feared  that  the  bishop's  palace  niii,'lit  he  ii^t-d  as  a  (rarrisoii  for 
the  Parliamentary  forces  ;  and,  under  that  apprehension,  the  edi- 
fice was  burned  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Thomas 
Gardiner  destroyed  a  house  belonging  to  himself,  on  Iht-  south 
side  of  the  church.  The  ruins  of  the  palace  remained  untouched 
till  Dr.  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  at  his  own  cost,  rebuilt  the  edi- 
fice on  its  old  foundation,  wilh  a  chapel  in  it  as  before.  The 
outside  was  completed  in  1679,  and  the  interior  shortly  after,— . 
In  the  adjoiiiiug  church  of  Cuddcsden  parish  is  buried  Dr.  John 
Bancroft,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  through  whose  liberality  the  original 
palace  was  con.structcd. 

Al  Garsington  a  house  was  built,  in  a  quadrangular  form,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  students  when  the  plague  prevailed  in  the 
University.  They  twice  took  refuge  in  this  building ;  and,  on 
both  occasions,  performed  the  same  exercises  of  learning  and 
devotion  as  when  in  college.  On  a  screen,  dividing  the  chancel 
from  the  body  of  the  parish  church,  are  the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  among  those  of  several  other  persons.  This  church  for- 
merly paid  a  pension  of  forty  shillings  to  the  priory  of  St.  Frides- 
wide.  In  the  28lh  of  Edward  I.  John  de  la  Mare  was  summoned 
to  Parliament,  as  Baron  of  Garsington. 

Ifley,  or  Ycofly,  a  small  village  on  the  border  of  the  river 
Isis,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Oxford,  is  remarkable  only 
for  its  church,  which  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  Saxon  archi- 
tecture. This  structure  consists  of  one  aisle  and  a  chancel,  hav- 
ing a  tower  of  flat  proportions  nearly  in  the  centre.  On  each 
side  of  the  tov.er  are  two  circular-lopped  windows,  supported  by 
pillars,  and  half  filled  up  by  a  Hieing  of  stone.  On  the  norlh- 
■west  angle  is  a  square  turret,  with  a  cluster  of  pillars  at  the  top  : 
a  stone  staircase  within  loads  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tower. 

The  church  is  entered  on  both  sides  by  Saxon  door-ways,  or- 
namented by  columns,  the  shafts,  as  well  as  the  capitals,  of  which 
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are  richly  carved.  The  west  end  is  extremely  fine.  The  door- 
case (now  disused,)  is  composed  of  receding  divisions  of  mould- 
ings, which,  though  somewhat  rudely  worked,  produce  a  striking 
grandeur  of  effect.  Both  on  the  nortii  and  south  many  pointed 
windows  have  been  introduced  at  different  eras,  but  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  circular  iinisli  are  evident  over  each. 

The  interior  retains  the  marks  of  rude  and  cold,  but  command- 
ing, magnificence.  The  two  fine  arches  which  divide  the  church 
are  sustiiincd  by  clustered  pillars,  and  richly  ornamented  with 
chevron  work.  The  pulpit  was  originally  of  stone,  and  worked 
into  one  of  these  pillars,  but  only  the  steps  and  pediment  are 
HOW  remaining.  One  portion  of  the  roof,  still  uninjured,  is  much 
embellished,  and  supported  by  three  taper  shafts.  On  the  right 
of  the  altar  are  three  large  stone  recesses,  and  one  intended  as 
a  receptacle  for  lioly  water.  The  font  is  Saxon,  very  large,  and 
the  basin  supported  by  three  twisted  pillars,  and  one  of  a  different 
construction. 

Sandiokd  is  an  irregular  village,  partly  built  on  a  gentle 
ascent,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Oxford,  on  the  road 
to  London  through  Henley.  The  church  is  a  humble  building, 
of  Norman  arcliitecture.  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  an 
image  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  curious  relic 
■wasfound  in  the  year  1723,  with  the  face  downwards,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  church  ;  in  which  situation  it  had,  probably,  rC' 
ipained  since  the  era  of  church-reformation.  In  Sandford  paiish 
was  a  preceptory  of  Templars,  first  founded  by  !\Iaud,  wife  of 
King  Stephen,  in  the  adjacent  village,  now  called  Temple  Cow- 
ley. Edward  I.  granted  to  tlie  Knights-templars,  and  their  sue 
cessors  for  ever,  free  warren  in  all  tlieir  lands  at  Sandford.  The 
house,  at  the  Dissolution,  came  to- the  Powell  family. 

Near  Sandford,  but  in  the  parish  of  Liltletnorc,  was  a  Bene- 
dictine nunnery,  founded  before  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  sup- 
pressed in  1-524,  forWolscy.  Some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  premises  attached  to  a  farm-house,  called,  in  allusion  to 
the  former  building,  Mincherry  Farm.     The  slate  ofth»s€  relics, 
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about  seventy  years  back,  is  thus  described  in  a  MS.  among  the 
collections  by  Dr.  Rawlinson,  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library  : — 
"  NearSandford  was  a  nunnery  termed  Minciieree,  perhaps  from 
M inchon  Rce,  Minchon  signifying  a  nun.  There  arc  the  ruins  of 
many  buildings  yet  remaining,  particularly  a  long  stack  of  building 
standing  north  and  south.  The  north  end  thereof  I  judge  to  be  tlie 
common  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  the  chapel,  as  appears  by 
many  stone  coffins  and  bones  frequently  dug  up  there.  It  was 
formerly  well  wooded,  and  had  pleasant  walks  about  it,  and  many 
fish-ponds,  some  of  which  remain."  The  seal  of  the  nunnery,  a 
man  in  a  gown,  with  flowing  hair,  was  found  by  a  farmer,  about 
the  year  1762,  and  was  shewn  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

NuNEHAM-CouRTENAY,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harcourt,  de- 
mands particular  notice.  Taste,  liberality,  and  domestic  virtue, 
have  united  to  adorn  its  halls  and  to  spread  a  charm  over  every 
surrounding  feature.  Poetic  genius  flew  to  the  happy  spot  as  a 
secure  asylum,  and  sanctified  the  shades  with  its  effusions,  while 
it  instilled  its  spirit  into, every  new  disposal  of  the  scene. 

At  the  Norman  Survey,  the  manor  of  Nuneham  belonged  to 
Richard  de  Curci :  afterwards  to  the  family  of  Riparys,  or  Red- 
vers.  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  William  de  Redvers,  Earl  of 
Devmi,  (who,  as  well  as  his  Uncle  William,  was  surnamed,  De 
Vtrnon)  married  Robert  de  Courtenay,  Baron  of  Okehampton,  in 
1214.  It  is  probable,  that  by  this  marriage  the  manor  was  car- 
ried into  the  family  of  Courtenay,  and  thence  assumed  the  name 
of  Nuneham-Conrteuay. 

After  them  succeeded  Sir  John  Pollard,  of  Devon.     From  the 

Pollards  it  came  to Audley,  of  the  court  of  wards,  called 

the  rich  Audley.  From  him  to  Robert  Wright,  Bishop  of  Litch- 
field, whose  son,  Calvert  Wright,  sold  it  to  John  Robinson,  of 
London,  merchant,  knighted  in  1G60,  by  King  Charles  II.  and 
made  lieutenant  of  the  tower.  From  the  Robinsons  it  descended 
to  David,  Earj  of  Wtmys,  (who  married  Mary,  dauglitcr  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  Jolin  Robinson,   Bart.)    from    whom   it   was  pur- 
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chaseil,  in  1710,  by  Simon,  first  Lord  Harcourt,  Lord  Chan- 
el'.Llior  of  England  *. 

Tiie  park  contains  near  twelve  hundred  acres,  and  evinces,  in 
every  division,  great  richness  of  natural  circuinslancc,  improved 
by  tlie  hand  of  revcrenlial,  rallit-r  than  of  presumptuous,  art. 
Periiaps  tiie  talent  of  Brown,  who  assisted  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  grounds,  was  never  displayed  to  greater  adviantage.  Each 
artifice  to  heighten  pictorial  eft'ect  is  so  judiciously  concealed, 
Ibat  the  whole  seems  graceful  in  the  simplicity  of  nature,  though 
no  superabundance  obstructs  the  wishes  of  refined  ta«te.  From 
various  points  are  obtained  views  of  the  Witenham  Hills,  of  a 
part  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  high  elevations  above  the  vale 
of  White  Horse.  A  drive  is  formed,  which  conducts  to  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  in  the  park,  and  continues  through  a  wood  that 
falls  with  a  steep  descent  to  the  river  Isis,  the  bank  of  which  is 
here  very  abruptly  and  finely  broken  by  steep  and  bold  pro- 
jections. On  quitting  this  wood  the  house  and  river  appear  with 
new  features,  and  the  prospect  is  terminated  by  Shotover  Hill. 
The  Drive  then  circles  round  a  grove,  and  passes  a  conduit, 
vrhich  formerly  stood  near  Carfax  Church,  Oxford ;  but  which 
was  taken  down  in  1787,  and  presented  to  his  lordship  by  the 
University,  f 

The  house  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  the  front  placed 
towards  the  ascent.  From  this  circumstance  of  situation  all 
striking  beauty  of  apptx)ach  is  forbidden;  but  groupes  of  spread- 
ing 

•  This  notice  of  the  descent  of  the  property  is  taken  from  an  account  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Earl  of  Harcourt,  but  not  published,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  particulars,  merely  relating  to  matters  of  fact,  iu  the  en- 
suing pages.  It  may  be  added«  that,  from  a  memorandum  among  Dr.  Raw* 
linson's  papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  estafe,  with  the  annexed  ad- 
towBon,  appears  to  have  cost  the  Lord  Chaacellor  Harcourt  17,0001. 

t  This  conduit  contains  much  curious  masonry,  and  was  erected  ih  1617, 
bt  the  expense  of  Otho  Nicholson,  M.  A.  of  Christ  Church,  for  the  putposi 
of  supplying  the  different  colleges  and  halls  of  Oxford  with  waKir  from  North 
Hinksey. 
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injT  elms  arc  united  to  the  building  by  side-skreens  of  shrubbery, 
and  impart  a  powerful  effect  of  contrast  to  the  extensive  views 
commanded  by  the  back-front  of  the  edifice.  The  front  is  a  hand- 
some slotie  elevation,  wilh  projecting  winj^s,  joined  to  llie  body  of 
the  structure  by  inflected  corridores.  The  vestibule  is  small,  but 
Ornamented  by  some  good  casis  of  antique  statues. 

Nearly  every  room  and  corridore  of  the  mansion  contains  valua- 
ble paintings.  Our  notice  of  these  must  necessarily  be  limited  to 
the  mosl  inlercbting. 

Thcrjaloon,  thirty  feet  by  sixteen,  and  eighteen  and  a  half  high, 
is  hung  with  green  damusk,  and  ornamented  by  many  pictures^ 
among  which  are : 

Susannah  and  the  elders,  by  Annibal  Caracci. 

Two  beggar  boys,  by  iMurillio. 

A  nymph  with  Cupids,  representing  evening,  by  Valerio  Cas- 
telli,     A  good  picture,  tiiough  tlie  colouring  is  rather  gaudy. 

Lady  Ann  Finch,  daughter  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Winchelsea, 
and  wife  to  Sir  William  Waller,  A  line  and  animated  portrait, 
replete  wilh  grace  and  character. 

George  Simon,  Viscount  Nuneham,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Elizabeth  Vernon,  wife  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton,  by 
Cernelius  Jansen.  A  fine  portrait  of  a  very  elegant  woman,  with 
a  cap  of  lace  in  the  shape  of  a  shell,  and  a  ruff  falling  back  from 
the  shoulders,  and  ascending  over  the  back  of  her  head.  This 
picture  was  a  present  from  the  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  and  is  let- 
tered at  the  hark  in  the  hand-writing  of  her  grand-daughter,  the 
celebrated  Rachel,  I.ady  Russell, 

The  ante-room  is  twenty-four  feet  by  fifteen,  and  eighteen  and 
a  half  high.     This  room  contains,  among  other  paintings: 

An  excellent  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Mignard. 

A  small  but  highly  finished  head  of  Sir  William  Waller,  the 
Parliamentarian  general.  It  has  beta  engraved  by  Milton  for 
tke  viudicatiou  of  Sir  William,  written  by  himself.     At  the  back 
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is  a  copy  of  his  ailinirablc  letter  to  Sir  Raljih  (afterwards  Lord) 
Hopton,  written  before  the  battle  of  Laiisdowii. 

Ill  the  corridore,  which  leads  to  the  library,  tlie  two  following 
portraits  attract  notice  : 

Anne  of  Denmark,  Qtiecn  of  James  I.  A  purple,  gold-edged, 
scarf  round  her  left  arm.  Among  other  ornaments  composed  of 
precious  stones  in  her  head-dress,  is  a  kind  of  hair-pin,  made  to 
represent  a  cross  bow,  with  the  string  drawn. 

Vandermyn,  painter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  this  singu- 
lar half-length  portrait,  Vandermyn  is  represented  at  his  dressing- 
table,  and  no  part  of  his  atlire  is  seen  but  a  costly  shirt,  with 
rich  lappets  of  lace  round  Ihe  neck  and  down  the  front.  He  has 
a  comb  in  his  hand,  and  two  more  are  lying  on  the  table.  Upon 
the  stretching  frame  is  the  following  inscription  :  "The  face 
was  done  by  her  royal  highness,  Anne,  Princess  of  Orange, 
noon  after  her  marriage,  while  the  painter  was  attending  at  St. 
James's,  to  take  the  pictures  of  the  said  prince  and  princess,  on 
that  happy  occasion.  All  but  the  face  was  done  by  himself. 
The  printers  was  a  good  painter,  and  did  it  in  great  grace  and 
condescension."     Vandermyn  died  in  1741. 

The  library  is  thirly-two  feet  four  by  nineteen,  and  fourteen 
feet  four  inches  high.  The  books  are  not  numerous,  but  of  a 
sterling  character,  and  the  portraits  of  literary  men  which  adorn 
this  place  of  study  are,  in  many  instances,  rendered  peculiarly 
valuable  by  the  connexion  which  existed  between  the  originals, 
tind  former  representatives  of  the  house  of  Harcourt.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  portraits  appear  to  be. 

Pope,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  This  is  in  the  best  style  of  the 
artist,  and  is  ti-aditionally  believed  in  the  noble  family  to  be  the 
most  exact  likeness  of  Pope  that  ever  was  produced.  The  picture 
was  painted  expressly  for  such  a  place  as  it  now  occupies;  and, 
at  the  back,  is  a  copy  of  an  original  letter  from  Pope  to  the  first 
Lord  Harcourt,  dated  August  2,  1723,  in  which  he  says,  "  It  is 
a  satisfiiclioa   to  me  that  1  shall  not  be  any  way  disappointed  of 

the 
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the  honour  you  intend  rae  of  filling  a  place  in  your  library  with 
my  picture."  The  features  are  youthful,  and  far  from  expressing 
acerbity  of  temper,  but  are  pensive;  and  the  hand  is  applied  to  the 
head,  as  if  to  relieve  pain  by  pressure. 

Prior,  a  fithe  head  by  Dahl. 

Whitehead,  Poet  Laureat,  by  Wilson.  Whitehead  was  honoured 
with  the  iriendly  patronage  of  the  late  Earl,  and  he  paid  to  his  kind 
entertainer  the  tribute  of  many  poetical  effusions,  written  at 
Nuneham-Courtenay. 

The  Honourable  Horace  Walpole  (Earl  of  Orford)  after  Ram- 
sey. Tiiis  portrait  will  be  contemplated  with  more  pleasure  if  we 
look  on  the  writer  rather  than  the  man.  His  lordship  had  much 
taste  and  great  critical  acumen ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  that 
expansive  liberality  which  ought  to  be  the  result  of  such  accom- 
plisbments.  He  venerated  poetry  and  painting,  but  cherished 
too  narrow  a  pride  to  regard  with  respect  those  who  pro- 
fessionally practised  his  favourite  arts.  A  temper  like  this  would 
scarcely  appear  to  qualify  his  portrait  for  an  association  with  the 
major  part  of  those  by  which  it  is  here  surrounded. 

Shakspeare.  A  good  copy,  in  crayons,  by  old  Vandergucht, 
of  the  presumed  original  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Chandos. 

Mason,  by  Doughty.  An  excellent  likeness  of  a  man  whose 
features  would  seem  to  deride  the  principles  of  Lavater.  The 
aspect  of  Mason  was  heavy,  and  somewhat  coarse ;  but  his  ele- 
gant mind  was  fitted  to  every  art  that  exalts  the  imagination. 
His  accomplishments  procured  him  the  notice  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Harcourt,  and  his  virtues  raised  the  connexion  into  friendship. 

The  Eating  Room  is  a  handsome  apartment,  thirty-throe  feet 
by  twenty-four,  and  eighteen  and  a  half  high.  The  windows  com- 
mand fine  views  over  the  Isis,  with  the  majestic  turrets  of  Oxford 
in  the  distance.  The  chimney-piece  of  statuary  marble  was  de- 
signed by  Stuart.  The  paintings  are  numerous;  from  which  we 
select  for  mention. 

The  Earl  of  Harcourt,  with  his  Countess  (Elizabeth,  second 
Vol.  XII.  T  daughter 
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daughter  of  George  Venables  Vernon,  first  Lord  Vernon,)  in  the 
coronation  robes,  and  the  Honourable  William  Harcourt,  in  the 
uniform  of  aid  de  camp  to  the  king.  By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  colouring  rich  and  harmonious,  but  less  of  character  in  the 
figures  than  we  find  in  many  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua.  Gor- 
geous robes,  though  calculated  to  produce  a  certain  splendour  of 
eflect,  must  needs  act  as  shackles  on  the  genius  of  so  great  an 
artist. 

A  Landscape,  with  waterfall,  by  Ruysdaal ;  the  figures  by 
Wouvermans.     The  water  particularly  fine. 

Dogs  and  dead  game,  by  Snyder.  Full  of  character,  fire,  and 
fidelity. 

A  Landscape,  with  a  decayed  cottage.  A  highly  finished  pic- 
ture by  Decker,  and  one  of  his  best  productions, 

A  Landscape,  with  cattle,  by  Rosa  da  Tivoli.  Remarkable  for. 
differing  much  from  his  usual  manner. 

A  Landscape  by  Claude. 

The  Octagon  Drawing  Room,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four,  and 
eighteen  and  a  half  high.  This  room  is  hung  with  scarlet  cloth. 
The  doorways  and  ceiling  are  whitened,  with  interspersed  carv- 
ing and  gilding.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  lively  and  pleasing  ; 
but  the  warm  colour  of  the  hanging  is  obviously  not  calculated  to 
exhibit  the  paintings  to  advantage.  The  prospect  from  the  win- 
dows is  extensive,  tlioiigh  rather  flat.  The  ground  on  this  side 
descends  towards  the  river,  which  is,  from  every  point,  the  great 
ornament  of  the  natural  scenery.  There  are  several  attractive 
pictures  in  this  room,  particularly. 

The  Holy  Family,  by  Barocci,  known  by  tlie  name  of  La 
Madonna  colla  Gatta,  from  a  cat  introduced  in  one  corner,  sit- 
ting as  if  begging.  The  attention  of  the  children  is  directed 
towards  the  cat,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  expression  of  the 
whole  family  is  playful,  animated,  and  partaking  more  of  ordinary 
domestic  manners  than  is  usual  with  the  subject  *.  The  colour- 
ing 

•  Tlic  greatest  masters,  it  is  well  known,  Lave  occasionally  represented 

iiientbers 
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ing  is  very  soft  and  fine.  This  picture  formed  a  part  of  the  Pom- 
fret  collection,  and  was  etched  by  Barocci  himself. 

A  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Guido.  Replete  with  unaffected 
loveliness.  Like  that  reality  of  feminine  beauty  whicjj  is  calcu- 
lated to  sink  deep,  and  place  an  immoveable  interest  in  the  heart, 
this  picture  has  no  eminent  boldness,  nor  richness  of  tint  to  arrest 
the  fancy  by  a  first  impression  ;  but  a  thousand  nameless  graces 
are  discovered  on  investigation.  The  applause  given  to  the 
painter's  art  moves  slow  j  but,  at  length,  can  scarcely  fail  of  rising 
to  enthusiasm. 

Moses  sweetening  the  waters  of  Meriba,  by  Poussin. 

A  Sun-set,  with  a  shepherd  and  sheep,  by  Bamboccio.  Ex- 
tremely fine. 

A  small  head  of  SofonisbaAngusciolo,  by  herself.  The  charms 
of  this  little  portrait  are  very  great.  The  flesh  is  particularly 
delicate,  and  the  countenance  animated  beyond  description. 

The  great  Drawing  Room,  forty-nine  feet  by  twenty-four,  and 
eighteen  and  a  half  high.  The  ceiling  of  this  noble  room  is 
divided  into  compartments  by  broad  and  bold  mouldings,  carved 
and  gilt,  from  a  design  of  Stuart.  The  chimney-piece  of  statuary 
marble  is  very  elegant,  and  designed  by  Paul  Sandby.  Among 
the  numerous  pictures  are. 

Four  very  large  and  fine  landscapes,  by  Van  Artois.  The 
figures  of  three  by  Teniers, 

A  moonlight  landscape,  with  a  waggon  in  danger  of  overturn- 
ing, by  Rubens.  The  moonlight  tints  finely  various,  and  the 
repose  of  the  moon,  as  reflected  in  the  water,  admirable. 

Si.  Margaret,  by  Titian.  This  picture  was  in  the  collection 
of  Charles  I.  and  has  been  etched  by  Hugh  Howard,  the  painter. 

Maria,  Countess   Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  and   Duchess  of 
T  2  Gloucester, 

raembers  of  tlie  Holy  "Family  under  familiar  circumstances.  One  of  the 
most  curious  instances  occurs  in  the  chapel  room  of  Monte  Cavallo,  where 
Guide  has  painted  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  act  of  sewing  an  infant's  garmeiit. 
while  some  little  attendant  angels  are  matching  the  motion  of  her  needle. 
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Gloucester,  by  Reynolds.     Tlie  expression  and  colouring  equally 
evince  the  master. 

A  moou-liglit  on  the  water,  by  Vander  Neer. 

The  embarkation  of  King  Cliarles  II.  at  Scheveling,  in  1660, 
>ivith  English  and  Dutch  yatchts,  by  Vander  Veldt. 

In  the  corridore  adjoining  the  great  drawing-room  are  several 
portraits  of  the  Harconrt  family,  chiefly  taken  from  effigies  on  mo- 
numents in  different  places. 

The  State  Bedchamber,  thirty-two  feet  four  by  twenty  feet  six, 
and  fourteen  feet  four  inches  high,  is  ornamented  by  various  por- 
traits.    The  most  conspicuous  appear  to  be 

The  present  king  and  queen,  by  Hunneman,  after  Gainsborough. 
Presents  from  their  majesties. 

Simon,  Lord  Harcourt,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller.  His  lordship  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  was  created  Baron  Harcourt  in  1712,  and 
Viscount  Harcourt  in  1721. 

Robert,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Walter  Harcourt.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal adventurer  with  Sir  W.  Ralegh  in  the  voyage  to  Guiana, 
for  which  expedition  he  built  and  fitted  out,  at  his  own  expense, 
three  vessels.  By  his  loss  in  this  undertaking,  added  to  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  buildings  at  Ellen  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford, he  dissipated  a  large  fortune,  and  was  constrained  to  sell  his 
estate  in  Staffordshire,  and  that  of  Whitham,  in  Berks,  both  of 
which  possessions  had  been  in  the  family  from  the  time  of  King 
John. 

The  Dressing  Room  contains,  among  other  paintings, 

A  curious,  ancient,  cabinet  picture  of  the  court  of  wards  and 
liveries,  with  portraits  of  the  officers,  servants,  and  other  persons 
there  assembled.  Vertue  engraved  a  print  on  this  subject,  from 
a  water-colour  painting  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 
The  piece  here  preserved  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  original. 

Sarah  Jennings,  Ducliess  of  Marlborough.  A  good  copy  after 
Kneller,  presented  by  the  Duchess  to  the  first  Lord  Harcourt, 

Th« 
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The  table  in  tliis  room  was  a  present  from  llie  Princess  Royal, 
on  quitting-  England.  It  is  embellished  with  a  basket  of  Howers, 
drawn  on  vellum,  in  India  ink,  by  her  Royal  Highness. 

In  the  second  dressing  room  are,  likewise,  many  paintings, 
among  which  are 

A  woman  on  horseback,  with  attendant  figures  and  animals.— A 
well  executed  picture,  by  Watteau. 

A  sea-storm,  by  Scott.  An  estimable  little  piece,  presented  by 
her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  A  fine  copy  from  the  undoubted  original 
painted  when  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Loch  Leven.  The 
face  very  haindsoine,  and  the  form  graceful. 

The  Tapestry  Room.  The  hangings  of  Ibis  apartment  are  sup- 
posed to  present  the  earliest  specimen  extant  of  the  art  of  tapes- 
try-weaving in  England,  which  was  introduced  by  William  Shel- 
don, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  tapestry  is  descriptive  of 
three  large  maps  of  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Wor- 
cester, and  was  presented  by  the  Honourable  Horace  Walpole. 
The  frize  is  divided  into  compartments,  and  enriched  with  Gothic 
Bhields,  bearing  the  arms  and  intermarriages  of  the  Harcourt  fa- 
mily from  its  origin  in  876  *.  Over  the  doors  are  two  very  an- 
cient whole  length  pictures  of  St.  Catharine,  and  a  male  saint, 
which  originally  formed  the  folding  doors  of  an  altar-piece. 

In  two  round  pannels  are  the  arms  of  Robert  Harcourt,  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  those  of  Robert, 
his  grandson.  In  each  angle  of  the  ceiling  is  "  a  knight  ia 
armour,  upon  a  horse,  caparisoned  according  to  ancient  usage,  re- 
presenting four  of  the  Harcourts,  who  by  marriage  added  large 
estates  to  the  family  possessions."     This  room  was  built  in  1787. 

The  back  front  of  the  house  is  a  diaste  elevation,  with  a  bay 
window  in  the  centre,  supported  by  Ionic  pillars. 

The  gardens  contain  thirty-eight  acres,  and  were  laid  out  (with 
T  3  an 

•  Tlie  family  traces  its  origia  to  Bernard,  a  nobleman  of  the  blood-royal  of 
Saxony,  whohc  detceudant,  Robert  de  Harcourt,  tame  over  with  Ihe  Coav 
queror. 
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an  exception  of  the  flower  gardeu)  by  Brown.  In  the  disposal 
of  these  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  to  assist  nature  by  art,  ra- 
ther than  to  encumber  her.  A  walk  is  constructed  through  the 
most  interesting  parts,  which  now  opens  to  a  luxuriant  and  deco- 
rated champaign,  and  now  winds  tlirough  the  recesses  of  a  thick 
grove  *,  occasionally  surprising  the  stranger  by  a  sudden  display 
of  rich  and  diversified  prospect.  The  seats  are  happily  placed, 
and  are  designed  with  taste.  Other  embellishments  are  likewise 
introduced ;  but  not  with  exuberance  or  formality.  Among  these  is 
an  urn  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Whitehead,  with  the  following 
inscription  by  Mason : 

Harcourt  and  friendship  this  memorial  raise. 

Near  to  the  oak  where  Whitehead  oft  reclin'd. 
Where  all  that  nature,  robed  by  art,  displays. 

With  charms  congenial  sooth'd  his  polish'dmind. 
Let  fashion's  votaries,  let  the  "sons  of  fire," 

The  genius  of  that  modftt  bard  despise, 
W^ho  bade  discretion  regulate  his  lyre. 

Studious  to  please,  but  scorning  to  surprise. 
Enough  for  him,  if  those  who  shar'd  his  love 

Through  life,  who  virtue  more  than  verse  revere. 
Here  pensive  pause,  while  circling  round  the  grove. 

And  drop  the  heart-paid  tribute  of  a  tear. 

The  church  of  Nuneham-Courtenay  forms  a  noble  ornament  to 
the  pleasure-grounds.  This  building  was  erected  in  1764,  at  the 
expense  of  Simon,  Earl  of  Harcourt,  and  after  a  design  of  his  own, 

slightly 

•  A  pleasing  little  circumstance  connected  with  the  woodland  of  Nuneham 
evinces  the  liberality  of  the  former  proprietors  of  the  estate.  There  is  a  tree 
in  these  grounds,  well  known  to  the  country  people  by  the  name  of  Bab's 
tree.  It  was  planted  by  one  Barbara  Wyat,  who  was  so  much  attached  to  it 
that,  on  the  reniov^il  of  the  village  of  Nuneham  Courtenay  to  its  present  site, 
•lie  petitioned  for  leave  to  remain  in  her  old  habitation.  Her  request  was 
complied  with,  and  her  cottage  not  pulled  down  till  after  her  death.  A  poem 
■was  written  on  this  subject  by  Whiiehead,  and  placed  on  a  seat  beneath  the 
tree. 
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sliglitly  corrected  by  Stuart.  In  passing  the  arcade  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house  tlie  west  end  of  the  church,  comprising  a  semi- 
rotunda  of  Ionic  columns,  supporting  a  dome,  forms  a  fine  object 
through  au  opening  in  the  trees.  The  walk,  after  some  devia- 
tions, continues  through  the  portico,  and  displays  the  church  in 
a  particularly  happy  point  of  view.  Tiie  interior  of  this  pleas- 
ing edifice  was  furnished  by  the  late  carl,  in  a  simple  and  ap- 
propriate manner.  Its  only  ornaments  are  two  tablets,  with  the 
Harcourt  arms  in  French  tapestry  ;  another  piece  of  tapestry  re- 
presenting the  chiefs  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  at  the  Pass- 
over;  and  an  altar-picture  by  Mr.  Mason.  The  subject  of  this 
latter  performance  is  the  Parable  of  tlie  Good  Samaritan.  The 
piece  is  well  conceived,  and  executed  with  much  spirit.  In  the 
church  is  a  barrel  organ,  on  which  is  set  Mason's  music  for  the 
responses  to  the  commandments,  and  his  Sunday  hymns.  Tlie  ad- 
joining flower-garden  was  entirely  laid  out  according  to  Mason's 
directions  ;  "  so  that,  in  a  very  small  space,  we  have  specimens 
of  his  genius  in  music,  painting,  and  poetry ;  of  his  taste  in 
improving  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  (what  is  most  soothing  to 
those  who  loved  him)  a  proof  that  he  applied  his  talents  to  the  ■ 
noblest  purpose,  that  of  celebrating  the  praises  of  Him  from  whom 
he  received  them."* 

The  flower-garden  contains  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  and 
has  no  visible  connexion  with  the  pleasure-grounds.  The  boun- 
dary is  formed  by  a  thick  matting  of  shrubs,  which  unites  with 
the  surrounding  woodland  of  the  park.  The  entrance  is  from 
the  path,  which  ascends  towards  the  church,  beneath  the  pedi- 
ment of  a  Doric  gate,  on  which  is  placed  the  following  sentence 
from  Rousseau,  so  beautifully  allusive  to  the  world  of  flowers : 
"  Si  I'Auteur  de  la  Nature  est  grand  dans  les  grandes  choses,  il  est 
tr^s  grand  dans  les  petites." 

Fronting  the  gate,  and  backed  by  a  mass  of  shrubs,  is  a  bust  of 
Flora,  with  this  inscription  from  Chaucer  : 

T  4  Here 

•  Account  by  the  Earl  of  Harcourt. 
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Here  springs  the  violet  all  newe, 
And  fresh  Perwinke  riche  of  hewe  ; 
And  flouris  yalowe,  white,  and  rede. 
Such  plenti  grew  ther  ner  in  mede  : 
Full  gai  is  all  the  grounde,  and  queint 
And  poudrid,  as  men  had  it  peint. 
With  many  a  fresh  and  sondry  floure 
That  castin  up  ful  gode  savoure. 

"  A  gravel  walk,  enclosed  •with  shrubs,  leads  to  the  right,  when 
a  view  soon  opens  to  an  irregular  slope,  enriched  with  tufts  of 
flowers,  seen  beneath  the  branches  of  trees.  The  walk  then  con- 
tinues between  detached  trees,  till  the  eye  is  confined  on  either 
side  by  a  thick  shrubbery,  that  unites  to  the  right  with  a  planta- 
tion in  the  park.  On  a  rising  bank  is  a  statue  of  Hebe,  with  the 
following  inscription  by  Whitehead  : 

Hebe,  from  thy  cup  divine. 

Shed,  O  shed  !  nectareous  dews: 

Here  o'er  Nature's  living  shrine 

Th'  immortal  drops  diffuse  ; 

Here,  while  ev'ry  bloom's  display'd,  '    r 

Shining  fair  in  vernal  pride. 

Catch  the  colours  ere  they  fade. 

And  check  the  green  blood's  ebbing  tide. 

Till  youth  eternal  like  thine  own  prevail. 

Safe  from  the  night's  damp  wing,  or  day's  insidious  gale, 

"  The  path  now  becomes  narrower,  and  passes  through  an 
arched  rock  covered  with  ivy,  which  is  designed  in  imitation  of 
a  natural  cavern.  On  one  side,  on  a  piece  of  marble,  are  these 
lines  from  Coraus  : 

Musing  meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secresy  of  desert  cell ; 
And  wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude. 

Where 
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Where  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation, 

She  plumes  Iit-r  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Were  all  too  ruflled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 

"  The  front  of  tiie  grotto  is  partially  concealed  by  ivy  and  other 
creeping-  plants  ;  and,  throuf^h  an  opening  before  it,  is  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  garden."  On  a  long  slanting  stone,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  smooth  part  of  a  craig,  is  an  inscription  by  White- 
head, to  the  memory  of  Walter  Clark,  an  ancient  florist  much 
favoured  by  the  earl  and  countess.  After  a  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vitude he  died  suddenly  in  the  garden,  and  was  honoured,  likewise, 
with  a  poetical  tribute  from  Horace  Walpole. 

From  this  spot  there  is  another  opening  to  the  interior  of  the 
garden,  and  opposite  to  it  is  a  bust  of  Rousseau,  with  this  iu- 
ficription,  by  Sir  Brook  Bootliby,  Bart. : 

Say,  is  thy  honest  heart  to  virtue  warm  ? 
Can  genius  animate  thy  feeling  breast  ? 
Approach,  behold  this  venerable  form, 
'Tis  Rousseau  ;  let  thy  bosom  speak  the  rest. 

The  Temple  of  Flora  is  tlie  next  object.  This  elegant  little 
building  is  constructed  after  the  design  of  a  Doric  portico  at 
Athens.  On  the  back  wall  is  a  medallion  of  Flora,  from  tlie  an- 
tique, accompanied  by  these  lines  from  Ariosto : 

Vaghi  boschetti  di  soavi  AUori, 

Di  Palme,  e  d'  amenissime  Mortelle, 

Cedri  et  aranei,  c'havean  frutti  e  fiori, 

Contesti  in  varie  forme  e  tutte  belle, 

Facean  riparo  a  i  fervidi  calori 

De'  giorni  estivi  con  lor  spesse  ombrelle  : 

E  tra  quel  rami  con  sicuri  voli 

Cantaodo  se  ne  giano  i  Rossignoli. 


On 
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On  one  side  is  a  bust  of  Faunus,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Pan, 
witli  the  following  inscriptions  : 

Faunus  would  oft,  as  Horace  sings. 

Delighted  with  his  rural  seats, 

Forsake  Arcadia's  groves  and  springs. 

For  soft  Lucretile's  retreats. 

'Twas  beauty  cliarm'd  ;  what  wonder  then, 

Enamour'd  of  a  fairer  scene. 

The  changeful  God  should  change  again, 

And  liere  forever  fix  his  reign  ? 

Whitehead. 

Here  universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  graces,  and  the  hours  in  dance. 

Leads  on  th'  eternal  spring. 

Milton. 

Near  this  spot  is  a  cinerary  urn,  to  the  nieaiory  of  Mason,  with 
this  inscription : 

'♦  The  poet's  feeling  and  the  painter's  eye," 
In  this  thy  lov'd  retreat  we  pleas'd  descry. 
Ah,  Mason  !  in  the  scene  tiiy  fancy  drest 
Oft  shall  the  sigh  of  sorrow  heave  the  breast ; 
Oft  recollection  picture  to  the  mind 
The  various  talents  that  in  thee  were  join'd. 
And,  while  thy  lofty  genius  well  may  claim 
The  brightest  guerdon  from  the  hand  of  fame. 
Thy  simple  manners,  that  disdain'd  all  art. 
The  genuine  piety  that  warm'd  thy  heart. 
Thy  steady  friendship,  justly  might  require 
Numbers  like  those  that  once  inform'd  thy  lyre. 
Ah,  fruitless  wish !  for  ever  mute  that  strain. 
And  "  Numbers  worthy  thee,"  we  ask  in  vain. 

This  urn  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  recess,  overshadowed  by  the 
drooping  branches  of  a  large  spruce  fir.    Beyond  it  is  a  glade,  de« 

coratcd 
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corated  by  flower-beds  and  shrubs,  with  single  Swedish  junipers, 
which  act  as  mimic  cypresses,  projecting  before  them  ! 

The  primary  leading  path,  which  is  formed  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  most  captivating  features  of  the  garden,  tlion  reaches 
a  bower,  designed  by  Mason  for  that  particular  spot.  The  front 
consists  of  three  unequal  arches,  and  is  painted  green,  and  co- 
vered with  climbers.  On  either  side  are  busts  of  Venus  and 
Apollo. 

ON  THE  BUST  OF  VENU.S. 

Thee,  goddess  !  thee  the  clouds  and  tempests  fear. 
And  at  thy  pleasing  presence  disappear : 
For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flow'rs  is  dress'd. 

Dryden,  from  Lucretius. 

ON  THE  BUST  OF  APOLLO. 


Lucido  Die, 
Per  cui  1'  April  fiorisce. 


Metastasio. 


Within  is  a  cast  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  from  the  antique ;  and, 
on  a  tablet,  are  the  following  verses,  by  Andrew  Marvell : 

Fair  quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here. 

With  innocence,  thy  sister  dear  ! 

Mistaken  long  I  sought  thee  then 

In  busy  companies  of  men  ; 

Your  sacred  plants,  at  length,  I  know. 

Will  only  in  retirement  grow. 

Society  is  all  but  rude. 

To  this  delicious  solitude. 

Where  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  close 

To  weave  tiie  garland  of  repose. 

The  walk  now  bends  to  the  left,  where,  on  a  bank  between  two 
beeches,  is  a  bust  of  Prior: 

See 
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See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hours, 

See  yonder  what  a  change  is  made  ! 
Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May, 

And  that  of  beauty,  are  but  one ; 
At  morn  both  flourish,  bright  and  gay, 

Both  fade  at  evening,  pale  and  gone  '. 

The  path  then  takes  a  bolder  sweep  as  it  descends;  and,  within 
a  recess  in  the  shrubbery,  surrounded  by  sombre  evergreens,  is 
placed  on  an  altar  a  votive  urn,  thus  inscribed : 

SACRED 

To  the  Memory  0/ Frances  Poole, 
Viscountess  Pahnerston. 

Here  shall  our  ling'ring  footsteps  oft  be  found. 

This  is  her  shrine,  and  consecrates  the  ground. 

Here  living  sweets  around  her  altar  rise. 

And  breathe  perpetual  incense  to  the  skies. 

Here  too  the  thoughtless  and  the  young  may  tread. 

Who  shun  the  drearier  mansions  of  the  dead  ; 

May  here  be  taught  what  wortli  the  world  has  knows. 

Her  wit,  her  sense,  her  virtues,  were  her  own  ; 

To  her  peculiar,  and  for  ever  lost 

To  those  who  knew,  and  therefore  lov'd  her,  most. 

O  !  if  kind  pity  steal  on  virtue's  eye, 

Check  not  the  tear,  nor  stop  the  useful  sigh  ; 

From  soft  iiumanity's  ingenuous  tlaine 

A  wish  may  rise  to  emulate  her  fame. 

And  some  faint  image  of  her  worth  restore, 

When  those  wlio  now  lament  her  are  no  more, 

George  Simon  Harcourt,  and  the  Honourable  Elizabeth  Vernon, 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Nuneham,  erected  this  urn  in  the  year 
1771,  and  AVilliam  Whitehead,  Esq.  Poet  Laureat,  wrote  the 
verses. 

In 
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In  other  parts  of  the  garden  arc  busts  of  Locke  and  Cowley, 
with  the  following  inscriptions: 

COWLEY. 

When  Epicurus  to  the  world  iiad  taught 

That  pleasure  was  the  chiefest  good. 

His  life  he  to  his  doctrine  brought. 

And  in  a  garden's  shade  that  sovereign  good  he  sought. 

LOCKE. 

Who  made  the  whole  internal  world  his  own. 
And  sliew'd  confess'd  to  reason's  purged  eye, 
That  Nature's  first  best  gift  was  liberty. 

The  conservatory  is  stored  with  orange  trees  of  various  kinds, 
planted  in  the  ground.  The  treillage  of  the  back  wall  is  covered 
■with  exotic  jessamines,  &c. 

This  garden  must  ever  be  considered  interesting,  as  a  proof  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  accomplished  Mason  could  reduce  to 
practice  those  iheoietic  principles  which  he  laid  down  in  his  ex- 
cellent poem.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  ornaments  are  nu> 
merous  ;  but  they  are  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  in  unexpected  suc- 
cession. Every  embellishment  partakes  of  sentiment,  and  of 
sentiment  so  refined,  that  the  most  scrupulous  taste  can  scarcely  . 
allow  any  circumstance  to  be  superfluous.  "  A  flower  garden,'* 
says  Lord  Harcourt,  "  being  professedly  a  work  of  art,  admits  of 
all  the  embellishments  that  art  can  bestow.  But  taste  alone  could 
not  have  formed  this  spot,  in  which  so  much  of  invention  and 
fancy  is  displayed,  that  it  is  apparent  the  genius  of  poetry  must 
have  assisted  in  the  composition." 

Nuneham  has  called  forth  the  frequent  aspirations  of  poetic 
l^enius.  Besides  the  pieces  written  by  Mason,  Jerningham, . 
Whitehead,  and  Walpole,  several  unacknowledged  poems,  which 

evidently 
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evidently  proceeded  from  no  mean  hands,  have  been  left  in  the 
most  admired  parts  of  the  domain. 

The  village  of  Nuneham  Courtenay  is  situate  on  the  high  road 
from  Oxford  to  London,  through  Henley,  and  was  entirely  built  by 
the  noble  family  on  whom  it  is  dependent.  The  houses  are  cal- 
culated for  rustic  labourers,  and  are  uniformly  divided  into 
pairs.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides  is  a  cottage- 
residence  of  a  superior  character,  intended  for  the  officiating 
clergyman. 

In  the  village  is  a  school,  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Harcourt, 
which  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
mode  of  tuition  is  nearly  framed  on  the  Lancaster  principles,  and 
emulation  is  judiciously  excited  by  various  prizes,  rising  in  value 
from  a  childish  picture  to  a  comfortable  article  of  dress.  The  cu- 
rate of  the  parish  is  visitor  of  this  laudable  institution. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Nuneham  Courtenay  is 
Baldon,  the  seat  of  Lady  Willonghby,  placed  on  a  gentle  knoll, 
and  adorned  by  a  pleasiug  succession  of  wood  and  water.  The 
late  Sir  Christopher  Willonghby  retained  for  his  own  use  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  farming  land,  adjacent  to  the  house.  The 
style  of  hospitable  plenty  in  which  the  management  of  this  land 
enabled  him  to  furnish  his  table,  with  a  moderate  expense,  is 
thus  described  by  Young,  and  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  times  in 
which  the  country  gentleman's  board  was  proverbial  for  weighty 
simplicity.  "  The  design  of  Sir  Christopher  Willoughby's  farm- 
ing is  to  raise  every  object  of  the  consumption  of  a  family  of 
thirty,  at  home,  that  the  climate  of  the  country  will  give.  He 
annually  kills  eighty  sheep  ;  and,  by  agreement  with  a  neigh- 
bour, he  eats  his  own  beef.  He  keeps  nineteen  cows,  for  but- 
ter, milk,  cream,  and  cheese.  A  productive  dove-house  yields 
an  ample  supply  of  pigeons.  His  ponds  (having  a  small  stream 
through  them,  and  being  well  attended,)  afford  him  carp,  tench, 
and  perch  :  carp  of  three  to  six  pounds,  tench  one  pound,  perch 
from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds  weight,  and  to  be  had  when- 
9  ever 
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ever  he  wai»ts  them.  Poultry  of  all  sorts  in  great  abundance. 
Game.  His  own  wheat,  oats,  and  hay:  makes  his  own  malt, 
and  raises  hops  and  poles.  All  this  forms  a  system  of  family 
plenty,  and  gives  the  siitisfaction  of  every  tiling  being  good  of 
the  sort,  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  managenK  nt ;  and,  when 
it  is  effected  by  little  other  expense  than  the  labour  and  taxes 
of  a  farm  of  less  than  400  acres,  for  tlie  supply  of  so  large  a 
family,  with  a  considerable  surplus  of  many  articles  for  sale,  it  is, 
in  the  mind  of  tliis  reflecting  proprietor,  a  proof  that  the  system  is 
not  only  pleasant,  but  profitable." 

The  Plants,  found  in  Bullington  hundred,  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice on  account  of  their  rarity,  are  Carcx  Injiata.  Lesser 
Bladder  Carex  :  in  ponds  and  watery  places  at  Ifley.  Symphy" 
turn  officinale  (flo.  purp.J  Comfrey  with  a  purple  flower,  near 
WheatJey  Bridge.  Tordylium  officinale.  Small  Tordylium  :  on 
the  banks  between  Headington  and  Oxford. 


THAME  HUNDRED 

touches  Buckinghamshire  on  the  north  and  east,  and  is  partly 
separated  from  Bullington  on  the  west  by  the  river  Thame.  The 
streams  connected  with  the  Thame  are  numerous,  and  the  pas- 
ture land  of  this  district  is  eminently  fertile.  The  soil  of  the 
arable  land  possesses  no  general  distinction  of  character;  but  is 
chiefly  good ;  and,  in  some  spots,  is  more  amenable  to  agricul- 
ture than  is  the  soil  in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  Thame  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  iiundred  of  Dorchester  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Survey.  The  lordship  is  now  vested  in  the 
Earl  of  Abingdon. 

Thame  hundred  consists  of  the  market  town  of  Tiiame  ;  the 
hamlet  oi  Ascott;  the  extra-paiochial  district,  termed  Attington; 
and  the  parishes  of  Great  Milton,  Little  Milton,  Tetsworth, 
and  Waterstock. 

The  amount   of  money   raised   for  the   poor,   in   1803,   was 

49821. 
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49821,  lis.  4d.  making  an  average  of  four  shillings  and  a  lialf* 
penny  in  the  pound. 

The  town  of  Thame,  or  Tame,  derives  its  appellation  from 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  which  it  is  situated  at  that  north 
east  extremity  of  the  county  which  joins  Buckinghamshire.  The 
parish  contains  ahout  4600  acres  of  land,  and  is  divided  into  six 
hamlets,  or  liherlies,  termed  Old  Thame,  New  Thame  Priest- 
end,  Thame  Park,  Morcton,  and  North  Weston.  The  town 
of  Thame,  comprising  the  tliree  first  liberties,  stands  on  a  dry 
gravelly  soil,  gently  rising  from  the  river,  and  consists  principally 
of  one  long  and  spacious  street. 

Dr.  Stukeley  places  Thame  among  the  Roman  cities,  and  calls 
it  Taraese.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  unquestionable  that  a  Roman 
military  road  went  through  the  town,  thougii  this  was  by  degrees 
neglected  in  the  latter  times  of  the  empire.  Dr.  Plot  describes 
this  place  as  an  ancient  Burgh,  and  the  same  which  the  Danes 
fortified  in  921,  and  which  was  afterwards  besieged  and  taken, 
with  much  bloodshed,  by  Edward  the  elder.  But  the  correctness 
of  this  statement  has  been  doubted  by  subsequent  writers,  and 
the  place  besieged  by  Edward  is  supposed  to  have  been  Terns - 
ford,  in  Bedfordshire.  Thame,  however,  was  a  place  of  some 
consequence  as  early  as  this  period ;  for  we  find  tliat  Wulfere, 
King  of  Mercia,  granted  a  charter  "  in  the  vill  called  Tiiama;'* 
and,  in  the  year  970,  Osketyl,  Archbishop  of  York,  is  known  to 
have  died  here.  In  1010,  when  the  Danes  overran  these  parts  of 
England,  this  town,  among  otiiers,  suffered  severely. 

The  Norman  record  describes  the  manor  of  Thame  as  a  part  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  extensive  possessions  in  this  county  : 
"  The  bishop  himself  holds  Tame.  There  are  sixty  hides  there. 
He  has  twenty-seven  of  these  hides  in  his  farm;  and  his  knights 
have  the  others.  There  is  land  to  thirty-four  ploughs.  Now,  in 
the  demesne,  five  ploughs  and  five  bondmen  ;  and  twenty-seven 
villanes,  with  twenty-six  bordars,  have  nineteen  ploughs.  There 
is  a  mill  of  twenty  shillings.  For  meadows  sixty  shilliiigs.  It 
vras  worth  in  King  Edward's  time  twenty  pounds;  when  rereivcd 

sixteen 
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sixteen  pounds ;  now  thirty  pounds."  By  a  second  entry  in 
Domesday,  it  appears,  that  of  "  hind  helougint,'  to  the  manor 
twenty-three  liides,  besides  villaiies,  bondmen,  and  bordars,  were 
held  of  the  bishop  by  certain  individuals,  the  whole  worth  twenty 
pounds." 

"  About  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  time,"  says  Ltland, 
"  the  town  of  Tame,  being  the  kin^s,  was  given  for  rent,  in  fee- 
farm  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his  successors."  To  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  bishops  the  town  was  indebted  for  numerous  advan- 
tages. By  them  llie  church  was  erected,  the  vicarage  and  a  pre- 
bend endowed,  and  a  neighbouring  abbey  reared.  At  their  re- 
quest th^  fairs  and  market  were  granted  ;  and  Henry  Lexington, 
bishop  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice, by  turning  the  high  road  through  the  middle  of  the  town. 
Thame  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL  when  the  see  was  dismembered  of  so  many 
of  its  valuable  possessions.  Sir  John  Williams,  afterwards  created 
Lord  Williams  of  Thame,  speedily  obtained  a  grant  of  the  estate, 
and  he  dying  without  male  issue,  Thame  became  the  property  of 
his  daughter,  Margery,  who  married  Henry,  Lord  Norreys,  of 
Ricot ;  and,  being  afterwards  carried  by  a  female  in  marriage  to 
the  family  of  Bertie,  it  became  vested  in  the  Earls  of  Abingdon, 
the  present  possessors. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  Thame  was 
unhappily  surrounded  by  garrisons  of  the  contending  parties, 
and,  consequently,  experienced  its  full  share  of  the  miseries  of 
the  period.  At  this  lime  Antony  Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
was  a  student  in  the  town  ;  and  he  has  recorded,  with  surprising 
minuteness,  several  of  the  skirmishes  to  which  he  was  witness. 
We  are  induced  to  extract  a  part  of  his  narrative,  as  it  is  not 
only  locally  interesting,  but  presents  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the 
confusion  which  pervaded  the  country  in  those  eventful  times. 

"  On  the  27th  of  January,  1614,  Colonel  Thomas  Blagge, 
govcinor  of  Wallingford  Castle,  roving  about  the  country  very 
early,  with  a  troop  of  stout  horsemen,  consisting  of  seventy  or 

Vol.  XIL  U  eighty 
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eighty  at  mo^^t,  met  with  a  party  of  Parliamcuteers,  or  rebels, 
of  at  least  200,  at  Long  Crendon,  about  a  mile  northward  from 
Thame,  which  "200  belonged  to  the  garrison  of  Aylesbury,  and, 
being  headed  by  a  Scot  called  Colonel  Crafford,  who,  as  I  think, 
was  governor  of  the  garrison  there,  they  pretended  that  they 
were  looking  out  (juarters  for  them.  Colonel  Blagge  fought  with, 
and  made  Iheni  run,  till  his  men,  following  them  too  eagerly, 
were  ovei-powered  by  multitudes  that  afterwards  came  in  to  their 
assistance:  at  wiiich  time  he  himself,  with  his  stout  Captain 
Walter,  (they  two  only,)  fought  against  a  great  many  of  the 
rebels  for  a  long  time  together,  in  which  encounter  the  brave 
colonel  behaved  himself  as  manfully  with  his  sword  as  ever  man 
did,  slashing  and  beating  so  many  fresh  rebels  with  such  cou- 
sage  and  dexterity,  that  he  would  not  stir  till  he  had  brought 
off  his  own  men,  whereof  the  rebels  killed  but  two,  (not  a  man 
more,)  though  they  took  sixteen,  who  staid  too  long  behind. 
Captain  Walter  had  six  rebels  upon  him;  and,  according  to  his 
custom,  fought  it  ont  so  gallantly,  that  he  brought  himself  off 
with  his  colonel,  and  got  home  safe  to  Wallingford,  with  all 
their  men  except  eighteen.  Colonel  Blagge  was  cut  over  the 
face,  and  had  some  other  hurts,  but  not  dangerous. 

"  After  the  action  was  concluded  at  Crendon,  and  lilagge  and 
his  men  forced  to  fly  homewards,  they  took  part  of  Thame  in  their 
way;  and  A.  Wood  and  his  fellow-sojourners  being  then  at  dinner 
in  the  parlour  with  some  strangers,  they  were  all  alarmed  with 
their  approach  ;  aiul,  by  that  time  they  could  run  out  of  the  house 
to  look  over  the  pale  that  parts  it  from  the  common  road,  they  saw 
a  great  number  of  horsemen  posting  towards  Thame  over  Crea- 
don-bridge,  about  a  stone's  cast  from  their  house,  (being  the  only 
house  on  that  road  before  you  come  into  Thame,*)  and,  in  the 
head  of  them,  was  Blagge,  with  a  bloody  face,  and  his  party, 
with  Captain  Walter  following  him.  The  number,  as  was  thea 
guessed  by  A.  Wood,  and  others  of  the  family,  was  fifty,  or  more, 

and 

•  This  house  still  remains,  and  appears  to  have  scarcely  experienced  anj 
alteraiion  since  the  above  period- 
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and  they  all  rode  under  the  said  pale,  and  close  by  the  house. 
They  did}  not  ride  in  order,  but  each  made  shift  to  be  foremost; 
and  one  of  them  riding  npon  a  shelving  ground  opposite  to  the 
door  his  horse  slipped,  fell  upon  one  side,  aud  threw  the  rider 
(a  lusty  man)  in  A.  Wood's  sight.  Colonel  Craflbrd,  who  was 
well  horsed,  at  a  pretty  distance  before  his  men  in  pursuit,  held 
a  pistol  to  him,  but  the  trooper  crying  out  '  Quarter !'  the  rebels 
came  up,  rifled  him,  and  took  him  and  his  horse  away  with  them. 
Craflbrd  rode  on  without  touching  him,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
would  be  discharging  his  pistol  at  some  of  the  fagg  end  of 
Blagge's  horse,  who  rode  through  the  west  end  of  Thame,  called 
Priest  End,  leading  towards  Rycote." 

After  relating  the  particulars  of  another  skirmish.  Wood  says: 
"  This  alarm  and  onset  were  made  by  the  cavaliers  from  Oxon, 
about  break  of  day  on  Sunday,  Sept.  7th,  before  any  of  the  rebels 
were  stirring.  But  by  the  alarm  taken  from  the  sentinel  that 
stood  at  that  end  of  the  town  leading  to  Oxon,  many  of  them 
came  out  of  their  beds  into  the  market-place  without  their  dou- 
blets, whereof  Adj.  General  Pride  was  one,  who  fought  in  his 
shirt.  Some  that  were  quartered  near  the  church  (as,  in  the 
vicar's  house  where  A.  Wood  then  sojourned,  and  others,)  fled 
into  the  church,  (some  with  their  horses  also,)  and,  going  to  the 
top  of  tiie  tower,  would  be  peeping  thence  to  see  the  cavaliers 
run  into  the  houses  where  they  quartered,  to  fetch  away  their 
goods." 

The  following  passage  in  Mercurius  Rusticus  is  possibly  th« 
exaggeration  of  a  party; — "  While  the  Rebels'  army  lay  at 
Thame,  sending  out  parties,  by  chance  they  lighted  upon  some 
of  the  king's  soldiers;  and,  amongst  others,  there  was  one,  who, 
touched  in  conscience  for  so  grievous  a  sin  as  lifting  up  his  hand 
against  liis  lawful  sovereign  the  Lord's  anointed,  forsook  the  Re- 
bels' army,  and  was  entertained  in  his  Majesty's  pay  ;  and,  being 
in  their  power,  they  resolved  instantly  to  hang  him.  Nothing 
would  serve  to  hang  him  on  but  the  sign-post  of  the  King'^ 
Head,  (now  the  Nag's  Head,)  in  Thame.  After  being  turned  off 
U2  for 
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for  some  time  a  barbarous  villain  stepped  up  to  him,  and,  having 
lifted  him  up,  lie  turned  the  dying  man's  face  towards  the  King's 
Head  itself,  and  jeeringly  said,  "  Nay,  Sir  !  you  must  speak  one 
word  with  the  king  before  you  go.  You  are  blindfold,  and  he 
cannot  see,  and  by-and-by  you  shall  both  come  down  together." 

The  church  of  Thame  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  of  the 
cruciform  description,  and  comprises  a  nave,  two  aisles,  a  north 
and  south  transept,  and  a  chancel.  From  the  intersection  rises 
a  fine  embattled  tower,*  supported  by  four  massy  pillars.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  stone  porch,  ornamented  with  a  canopied  niche, 
now  vacant,  but  which  formerly  contained  a  statue  of  St.  Mary, 
to  w  horn  the  building  is  dedicated.  The  aisles  are  separated  from 
the  nave  by  five  pillars,  forming  as  many  Gothic  arches.  The 
interior,  though  of  noble  proportions,  is  injudiciously  arranged. 
The  pews  are  mean,  and  inconveniently  disposed;  and  several 
irregular  galleries  destroy  the  harmony  of  architectural  effect 
comprehended  in  the  original  design.  This  church  contains  nu- 
merous sepulchral  memorials  of  families  once  important  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Among  these  the  following  demand  notice  :  in- 
arched, beneath  a  window  of  the  north  transept,  is  the  grey 
marble  tomb  of  Geoffrey  Dormer,  whose  epitaph  states  that  he 
was  a  merciiaat  of  the  staple  of  the  town  of  Calais,  and  his  two 
wives.  On  the  upper  stone  are  the  effigies,  in  brass,  of  the  three 
persons  interred.  Under  the  one  wife  are  five  sons  and  eight 
daughters  ;  and  under  the  second  are  seven  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters. Over  the  head  of  the  first  wife  are  the  arms  of  the  staple 
of  Calais,  Over  that  of  the  second  three  fleurs  de  lys.  At  the 
feet  of  the  first  wife  is  a  monogram.  This  Geoffrey  Dormer  re- 
sided in  a  mansion  at  Thame,  not  taken  down  till  the  year  1802, 
termed  Place-house ;  and  from  4iim  descended  the  various  families 
of  Dormer,  who  formerly  resided  in  this  county  and  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, 
la  the  south  transept,  called  Quatremain's  Aisle,  are  two  an- 
cient 

•  Oa  the  tower  is  the  date  1138,  the  year  in  which  the  neighbourhi;; 
abbey  was  erected. 
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cient  tombs  of  llie  family  of  Quatreinaiii,  wlio  formerly  possessed 
consi(l(>raljle  pro|)erty  in  Tliamo,  and  several  noiglibouring  pa- 
risJjes.  One  of  these  is  composed  entirely  of  dark  grey  marble, 
with  plain  sides.  On  the  npper  stone  were  formerly  the  effigies 
of  two  men  in  armour,  with  swords  and  spnrs,  and  two  women, 
together  with  several  coats  of  arms.  Round  the  verge  was  an 
inscription.  Most  of  these  brasses  are  now  torn  away  and  lost, 
but  they  were  perfect  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  Antony 
Wood  has  preserved  the  whole  of  the  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  tiiat  the  monument  was  erected  to  Thomas  Quatremain, 
of  North  Weston,  Katherinc  his  wife,  (descended  from  the  Greys 
of  Rothcrfield,)  and  Thomas,  their  son.     The  date  was  1342. 

The  second  tomb  is  more  perfect.  The  slab  is  of  dark  grey 
maible,  and  the  sides  of  freestone,  well  adorned  with  Gothic  work. 
On  the  top  are  the  effigies  of  two  men  (the  one  of  a  youthful  cha- 
racter) and  a  woman.  The  men  arc  in  rich  armour,  with  swords 
and  spurs;  on  the  verge  of  the  stone  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

O  certyu  Delli,  tli.it  now  habt  overthrow 

Ricliard  Quatrcinayne,  Squicr,  and  Sibil  bis  wife,  that  lie  here  full  lowc. 

That  wiili  royal  Princes  of  Couacel  was  true  and  wise  famed. 

To  Richard  Duke  of  York;  and  uf'.er  with  his  soue,  Kynge  Edward  the  IIIUl* 

named ; 
That  foniidid  m  the  Church  of  Tamea  Cliantrie,  VI  pore  men  and  a  Fraternity 

In  the  worship  of  St.  flristofer  to  be  relieved  in  Perpetuity. 
They  lliat  uf  tlieir  .-^Iniys  for  ther  suwles  h  paternoiAtcr  and  avc  devoutly  wu'.l 
say. 

Of  holy  Fadurji  is  granted  them  p  don  of  dayes  forty,  alwey. 

Which  Richard  and  Sibill  out  of  this  worlde  passid  in  the 

Yefc  of  our  Lord  MCCCCLX.     Upon  their  sowles 

JUu  have  meiey  alwy. 

There  were  many  coats  upon  the  tomb,  only  a  few  of  which 

now  remain.*     The  chantry  founded  by  ihe  above  Richard  Qua- 

U  3  tremaync 

•  The  vault  beneath  was  lately  inspected,  and  was  found  to  contain  oply 
a  heap  of  rubbish  and  bones,  piled  in  one  corner. 
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tremayne  was  in  this  transept.  In  the  south  east  corner  is  a 
stone  figuie  of  St.  Christopher,  and  below  is  a  small  niche.  The 
altar  at  which  masses  were  performed  for  the  souls  of  the  founder 
and  his  family,  was,  probably,  under.  No  remains  of  the  hospi- 
tal, in  which,  according  to  the  epitaph,  a  brotherhood  were  to 
be  "  relieved  in  perpetuity"  could  be  seen  even  in  Camden's 
time. 

The  lancet  windows  of  the  chancel  evince  its  antiquity.  On 
the  outer  side  is  a  carving,  in  stone,  of  the  arms  of  Adrian  Bar- 
wis,  prebendary  of  Thame  in  1480,  who  probably  repaired  and 
ornamented  this  part  of  the  structure.  The  interior  of  the  chan- 
cel was  repaired  by  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth,  the  impropriator, 
in  1707.  The  principal  monument  here  is  that  of  John  Lord 
Williams,  of  Thame.  On  this  very  rich  altar-tomb  of  marble 
are  recumbent  figures  of  his  lordship  and  his  first  wife,  their  heads 
reposing  on  cushions,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  turned 
to  the  west.  At  the  feet  of  the  man  is  a  greyhound ;  at  those 
of  the  lady  is  a  unicorn.  The  sides  are  abundantly  adorned  with 
the  quarterings  of  his  own,  and  the  different  families  with  which 
he  was  connected.* 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of  Sir  John 
Clcrke,  of  North  Weston,  who  died  on  the  5th  of 'April,  1539. 
There  is  an  effigy,  in  brass,  of  the  deceased,  kneeling;  and,  by 
an  inscription  below,  he  is  described  as  having  "  taken  prisoner 
Louys  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Longueville,  &c.  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  5th  yer  of  the  reigne  of  the  noble  and  victorious 
King  Heury  VIII." 

The  arms  of  Lord  Weymouth,  who  repaired  the  chancel  iu 
1707,  are  placed  in  stained  glass  in  the  east  window.  There  are 
now  no  other  arms  in  any  of  the  windows  ;  but  A.  Wood  has  pre- 
herved  an  account  of  many  existing  when  he  examined  the  church 

Thame 

•  Lord  Williams  left  eight  shillings  per  annum  for  tJie  purpose  of  kiepiiig 
this  monument  in  due  preservation;  hut  Iiis  provident  bequest  lias  proved 
unavailing.  The  whole  is  in  n  state  of  dilapidation  ;  a  circuiustancc  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  sculpture  is  rcraarLablj  good. 
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Tlinme  is  a  vicarage  ciulowcd,  uiitl  has  annexod  to  it  the  cliurclits, 
or  chapols,  of  Tf  tsworth  and  Sydfiiham  in  this  county,  and  that 
of  Towersoy  in  Buciis. 

A  little  souUi-wcst  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of  the  Pre- 
bendaUhousc  of  Thame.  The  tithes  of  this  parish,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  other  parishes  whose  churches  are  annexed,  were  in 
•the  liands  of  the  hishops  of  Lincoln,  hy  one  of  whom  tliey  were 
granted  to  the  abhey  of  Eyusham,  but  remained  with  that  abbey 
only  a  sljort  time,  for  the  validity  of  the  grant  being  ques- 
tioned by  a  succeeding  bishop,  the  abbey  accepted  other  property 
in  lieu  of  tiiem ;  and,  in  1241,  Bishop  Groslehead  erected  a  pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Thame,  and  endowed  it  with  the  impi-opria- 
tion  and  advowson  of  that  church.  This  prebend  was  annexed  to 
the  cathedral  of  l.iacoln,  and  so  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  when  it  was  surrendered  by  George  Heneage,  the  last 
f)rebei»dary,  to  the  crown.  The  value  was  then  821.  12s.  3d.  U 
was  vei'y  shortly  afterwards  granted  to  Sir  John  Thynne,  an 
ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  Lord  Carteret,  in  whose 
family  it  continued  till  1788,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  latter  no^ 
blcman  to  the  trustees  of  Thomas  Blackall,  Esq.  and  is  now  the 
jiroperly  of  John  Blackall,  Esq. 

The  remains  of  the  prebendal  building  evince  considerable 
former  grandeur,  and  consist  of  neaily  three  sides  of  a  quadran- 
gle. Among  other  rooms,  a  large  refectory  is  still  distinguish- 
able. The  chapel  is  likewise  preserved,  and  contains  some  traces 
of  the  altar,  and  the  stone-work  of  a  handsome  Gothic  window. 
On  three  sides  was  constructed  a  deep  moat.  The  fourth  side 
was  watered  by  the  river  Thame.  The  whole  of  these  fragmen- 
tary buildings  are  now  used  for  sordid  purposes,  as  appendages  to 
the  parsonage  farm. 

By  John  Lord  Williams,  of  Thame,  were  founded  a  school, 
once  of  much  celebrity,  and  some  alms-houses.  The  latter  he 
(erected  in  his  life-lime,  (as  it  is  supposed  on  the  site  of  the  hos- 
pital foLiiided  by  Richard  QuatremainJ  for  five  decayed  trader 
men,  and  one  woman,  of  Thame. 

U  4  By 
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By  will  he  vested  in  his  executors  certain  rectories  and  par- 
sonages in  Bucks  and  Northamptonshire,  to  iind,  and  sustain 
with  the  profits  thereof,  a  schoohuaster  and  usher.  He  likewise 
bequeathed  some  lands  for  the  auijmentation  of  the  alras-houses, 
and  for  other  purposes,  lending  to  benefit  the  poor  of  the  town. 
Shortly  after  the  demise  of  the  noble  testator  his  executors  erected 
the  present  school  and  house  for  a  master  and  usher;  and,  in  the 
seventeenth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  selected  the  warden  and 
college  of  St.  Mary  of  Winchester,  Oxford,  (New  College,)  to  be 
trustees  of  the  establishment,  and  to  apply  the  rents  according 
to  the  intention  of  his  lordship.  From  the  income,  then  amount- 
ing to  571.  2s.  5d.  the  stipend  of  261.  13s.  4d.  was  appropriated 
to  the  master,  and  131.  6s.  8d.  to  the  usher.  The  annual  sum  of 
71.  4s.  9d.  was  given  to  the  alms-men,  and  a  further  sum  to  pro- 
vide them  annually  with  a  cloak  or  gown  each,  which  was  to  be 
of  lyon  tawny  cloth,  of  Reading  manufacture,  of  6s.  8d.  the  broad 
yard.  To  the  deed  of  conveyance  is  annexed  an  ordination,  or 
composition,  as  it  is  there  called,  regulating  the  election  of  the 
master  and  usher,  and  the  education  of  the  pupils.  In  respect  to 
the  latter,  all  children  might  attend  the  school,  on  the  pajment 
of  certain  small  sums,  from  which  the  founder's  kin,  the  children 
of  his  tenants,  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thame,  are  ex- 
empted. The  college,  on  a  vacancy,  nominates  two  persons, 
who  must  be  graduates  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  the  Earl 
of  Abingdon,  who,  as  heir  of  Henry  Lord  NoiTeys,  (who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Lord  Williams,)  has  the  appointment  of  the 
master. 

The  house  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  situated  near  the 
church,  and  the  school-room  is  of  noble  dimensions,  and  of  very 
appropriate  form.  Through  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century 
this  establishment  maintained  a  high  character,  and  afibrded  edu- 
cation to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  youth  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.*    But  the  career  of  its  prosperity  is  now  at  a  pause.     The 

master 

•  Anti'D^  Wood,  speaking  of  his  school  days,  says,  the  master   (William 

]3urt) 
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master  lias  sunk  ialo  age  and  infirmity :  the  school-forms  are  en- 
tirely vacant:  but  the  buildint;  is  yet  in  excellent  preservation; 
and,  though  the  salary  he  small,  the  annexed  opportunities  ap- 
pear so  considerable,  that,  probably,  a  race  yet  unborn  may  restore 
the  seminary  to  its  ancient  lustre. 

There  is  likewise  a  Charilv -school  of  a  more  humble  descrip- 
tion, established  from  the  benefactions  of  Montague,  second  Earl 
of  Abingdon;  Mr.  Woolaston,  late  an  apothecary  of  Thame  ;  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Crews.  The  united  revenues  produce  as  much  as 
351.  per  anmini ;  and  the  number  of  boys  instructed  is  t^\  enty- 
five.  The  town  has  also  the  benefit  of  other  charities,  arising 
from  the  rents  and  interest  of  various  benefactions,  the  revenues 
of  which  are  distributed,  according  to  the  wills  of  the  respective 
donors,  in  bread,  clothes,  and  in  the  apprenticing  of  poor  chil- 
dren. These,  in  the  whole,  amount  to  about  1001.  pei-  annum. 

The  Market-place  of  Thame  is  desirably  commodious ;  but 
the  market-house,  or  town- hall,  is  only  an  indifl'erent  building. 
Thame  has  a  weekly  market,  and  two  annual  fairs.  The  former 
is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  considerable  quantities  of  corn  by  sam- 
ple, together  with  large  numbers  of  cattle,  are  sold  at  it.  This 
market  possesses  some  antiquity ;  for  we  find  that  the  prior  of 
Rufford  was  restrained,  in  1302,  from  holding  a  market  at  Hadden- 
ham,  the  adjoining  parish  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  the  prejudice  of 
that  of  Thame.  The  chief  fair  is  on  Old  Michaelmas-Day,  for  the 
sale  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  tlwi  hiring  of  servants. 

The  number  of  houses  is  459.  The  population,  in  ISOI, 
amounted  to  2293;  and,  in  1811,  it  was  returned  at  2328.  Of 
this  population  it  is  an  alarming  fact  that  1300  arc  paupers, 
and  actually  receive  relief  from  the  parish  !  There  is  a  work- 
house capa!)le  of  containing  from  sixty  to  seventy  persons,  part 
of  which  was  formerly  a  county  bridewell,  and  was  purchased  by 

th« 

Burt)  and  his  wife  were  more  kind  to  the  Parliamentarian  than  the  royal 
forces,  wliich  he  attributes  to  "  their  acquaintance  with  the  In^olhbys  and 
Hampdens,  and  otlier  puritanical  and  factious  families,  who,  wliile  young, 
had  been  mostly  bred  in  the  school."' 
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tlie  parish  in  1790.  But  the  whole  is  by  no  means  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  either  in  situation  or  extent  of  ground,  though  great 
care  and  judgment  are  exercised  by  the  superintendant.  The 
greater  part  of  the  relief  is  consequently  granted  out  of  the  house; 
and,  by  the  return  of  the  expenses  attending  tlie  maintenance  of 
the  poor  in  1811,  those  of  this  parish  amounted  to  36861.  a  sura 
exceeding  the  expenditure  of  any  other  parish  in  the  county.* 

There  is  no  manufacture  carried  on  here,  except  a  little  lace, 
which  is  of  an  indifferent  fabric,  and  made  by  women  and  children  ; 
the  great  bulk'of  the  poor  have,  therefore,  no  employment  except 
that  of  husbandry.  Among  other  oppressive  disadvantages,  Thame 
sufl'ers  much  from  a  want  of  firing.  A  few  years  back  the  town 
and  neighbourliood  were  chiefly  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  beech 
woods  of  the  Chiltern  Hills :  but  this  was  a  source  not  calculated 
for  long  duration.  Since  the  Oxford  and  Coventry  Canal  has 
been  formed,  coals  are  obtained  from  Oxford ;  but  they  are  pro- 
cured at  a  heavy  expense,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  thirteen 
miles  of  land  carriage.  They  are  now  (March,  1813,)  2s.  9d. 
per  hundred.  A  canal  to  cross  this  part  of  the  country  appears 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  neighbourhood.  A 
line  was  surveyed  in  1810,  to  unite  the  Berks  aud  Wilts  canal  at 
Abingdon  with  the  Grand  Junction  at  Marsworth,  above  Ayles- 
bury. But  several  powerful  interests  apprehended  partial  injury; 
and  the  scheme,  so  fertile  in  promise  of  extensive  benefit,  was 
consequently  defeated.  The  town  is,  at  present,  a  depot  for  pri- 
soners of  war  on  parole.  For  the  last  eight  years  abput  170 
have  usually  resided  here. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary  Sir  John  Williams,  Knt. 
lord  chamberlain  to  that  queen,  was  created  Baron  of  Thame  ; 
but  the  title  expired  in  his  person,  as  he  died  witliout  male  issue, 

leaving 

•  From  the  information  of  intelligent  natives,  it  appears  that  the  raonej 
raised  in  aid  of  ilie  poor  at  Thame,  for  tl>e  present  year,  will  be  upwards  of 
iOOOl.  an  intolerable  burthen,  and  one  thai  cries  loudly-  for  some  reforraa- 
tioD  in  the  poor  laws. 
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leaving  two  daughters,  \»ho  married  into  tlie  families  of  Norris 
and  Wenmaii. 

In  the  town  of  Thame  Ascre  born*  George  Elherydge,  a  physi- 
cian of  some  note;  and  that  great  ornament  of  jurisprudence,  th« 
Lord  Ciiief  Justice  Holt. 

George  Etherydgt  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  that  society  in  the  year  1539.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  king's  professor  of  Greek ;  but,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  ejected  on  account  of  his  religious  opi- 
nions. He  then  practised  as  a  physician  at  Oxford,  and  likewise 
superintended  the  education  of  several  young  gentlemen,  the  sons 
of  Catholics.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  taste  as  well  as 
of  learning ;  for  there  are  some  musical  compositions  and  Latia 
poems  by  him  still  extant  in  manuscript.  Etherydge  died  afoont 
15S8. 

Sir  John  Holt  was  born  in  1642.  After  passing  some  years  at 
Abingdon  school,  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  and,  in  1658,  entered  of  Gray's  Inn.  When  called 
to  the  bar,  he  applied  with  so  much  industry  to  the  study  of  the 
common  law,  that  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  bar- 
risters of  that  era.  As  a  proof  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  when  the  Earl  of  Danby  was,  in  the  year  1678, 
impeached  in  Parliament,  the  Lords  named  Holt  as  one  of  his 
counsel ;  but  the  whole  nomination  of  the  Lords  was  prohibited 
by  the  Commons,  in  a  vote  which  was  posted  round  Westminster- 
Hall  and  the  Parliament-House. 

In  1685  he  received  the  distinction  of  knighthood  from  James 
II.  and  was  made  recorder  of  the  city  of  London.  He  held  this 
situation  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  forfeited  it  because  he 
would  not  expound  a  particular  law  according  to  the  wish  of  the 

king. 

•  It  raaj  be  observed,  that  James  Figg,  noted  for  his  public  exhibitiona 
with  the  broad  sword  at  tlie  early  part  ot°  the  last  centurj',  was  Jihewise  a 
native  of  Thame.  A  liuinourous  account  of  his  exhibitions  is  given  by  Addi- 
son, and  his  portrait  is  to  be  teen  in  the  second  plate  of  the  Hake's  Progress, 
hj  Hogarth. 
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king.  He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  a  serjeant  at  law  in  1686; 
and  sat  in  the  Coiivciitibii  Parliament  assembled  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  ajrange  the  national  aifairs  on  the  secession  of  the  in- 
fatuated James.  In  the  firt-t  of  William  and  Mary  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which 
important  office  he  held  for  the  long  term  of  two  and  twenty  suc- 
cessive years.  The  conduct  of  Sir  John  Holt  in  this  situation 
■was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  plaudit  of  every  good  man  contem- 
porary wilh  him,  and  to  entail  on  his  memory  the  veneration  of 
distant  ages.  A  few  examples  will  best  illustrate  his  moderation, 
bis  integrity,  and  talent.  "  There  happened  in  his  time  a  riot, 
occasioned  by  the  practice  of  decoying  young  persons  to  the  plan- 
tations, who  were  confined  in  a  house  in  Holborn  till  they  could 
be  shipped  off.  Notice  of  the  riot  being  sent  to  Whitehall,  a 
party  of  military  were  ordered  out ;  but,  before  they  marched,  an 
officer  was  sent  to  the  cliief  justice  to  desire  him  to  send  some 
of  his  people  with  tlie  soldiers.  Holt  asked  the  officer  what  he 
intended  to  do  if  the  mob  refused  to  disperse  ?  "  My  Lord," 
replied  he,  "  we  have  orders  to  fire  upon  thetn." — "  Have  you 
go !"  said  Holt ;  "  then  observe  what  I  say  :  If  one  man  is 
killed  I  will  take  care  that  yoii,  and  every  soldier  of  your  party» 
shall  be  lianged.  Sir  !  acquaiht  those  who  sent  you,  that  no 
officer  of  mine  shall  attend  soldiers  :  and  let  them  know,  likewise, 
Ihat  the  laws  of  this  laud  are  not  to  be  executed  by  the  sword. 
These  things  belong  to  the  civil  power,  and  you  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them."  So  saying,  he  dismissed  the  officer,  proceeded  to 
the  spot  with  his  tipstaves,  and  prevailed  upon  the  populace  to 
disperse,  on  a  promise  that  justice  should  be  done,  and  the  abuse 
remedied." 

When  the  lord  chancellor  -Somers  parted  vyitli  the  great  seal  ii) 
1700.  King  William  pressed  the  lord  chief  justice  to  accept  it; 
but  Holt  resolutely  declined,  saying,  "  that  he  never  had  but  one 
Chancery  cause  in  iiis  life,  which  he  lost,  and  consequently  could 
not  think  hiriisclf  filly  qualified  for  so  great  a  trust." 

When  John  Paly,  and  four  others,  were  committed  to  New- 
gate, 
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gate,  liy  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  coti- 
teiupt  of  that  liousc,  in  cominciicin'j^  a  prosecution  at^aiunt  the 
constables  of  Ayleshtiry,  wlio  had  refused  to  allow  Patv's  vote  at 
an  flection,  Holt  argued  in  favour  of  tlic  prisoners,  iu  opposition 
to  the  three  other  judges,  and  unmoved  hy  the  influence  of  the 
court. 

In  the  fourteenth  number  of  the  Tatler  Steele  has  thus  con- 
cisely drawn  the  character  of  Sir  John  Holt,  under  tlie  name  of 
Vents  :  "  He  was  a  man  of  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  as  just  an  observer  of  them  in  his  own  person.  He 
considered  justice  as  a  cardinal  virtue,  not  as  a  trade  for  mainte- 
nance. Wherever  he  was  judge  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  also 
counsel." 

His  lordship  satin  court  for  the  last  time  February  9,  1709, 
and  died  on  the  5th  of  March  following.  He  left  only  one  work 
in  print,  and  this  is  intituled,  "  A  Report  of  divers  Cases  in 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  adjudged  and  determined  iii  the  reign  of 
the  late  King  Charles  II.  with  Directions  for  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  &c." 

In  Th\me  Park,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  town,  stood  an 
abbey  of  some  importance.  Sir  Robert  Gai,  or  Gait,  lord  of  tlie 
jnanor  of  Hampton,  (since  termed  Hampton  Gay.)  being  possessed 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  village  of  Oltington,  or  Oddinglon.  in 
Oxfordshire  ;  and,  having  obtained  permission  from  the  abbot  of 
Wavtrley  in  Surrey,  the  first  house  of  the  Cistercian  order  in 
England,  founded  an  abbey  at  Ottiiigdon,  to  whicii  he  gave  the 
name  of  Otterleij,  from  an  adjacent  wood,  and  endowed  it  with 
lands  in  that  village.  Waverley  supplied  it  with  its  first  monks  ; 
but  these,  not  liking  the  situation,  from  its  unwholesome  conti- 
guity to  the  flats  of  Olmoor,  before  the  building  was  completed 
sought  for  a  more  favourable  spot;  and,  finding  a  patron  in  Alex- 
ander, the  munificent  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  removed  them  to  his 
park  near  Tliame,  which  he  bestowed  on  the  new  society,  and 
erected  for  their  reception  an  abbey,  the  church  of  which  he  dedi- 
cated 
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cated  to  St.  Mary,  July  21,  1138*.  Tlit  monks  retained  tlielif 
lauds  in  Ottingdon,  and  received  very  considerable  augmentations 
from  fresh  benefactors,  wbicli  were  confirmed  to  them  by  several 
royal  charters  and  Papal  bulls.  At  the  Dissolution  the  society 
consisted  of  an  abbot  and  sixteen  monks.  The  annual  revenue, 
according  to  Tanner,  was  2561.  14s.  7d.  The  abbey,  with  the 
vrbole  of  its  possessions,  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown  in  the  31st 
of  Henry  VIII.  by  Robert  Kyng,  the  last  abbot,  who,  for  his  ready 
compliance,  was,  on  the  creation  of  the  see  of  Oxford,  named  it» 
first  bishop. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  abbey,  park,  and  lands,  were 
given  to  the  Protector  Somerset ;  but,  on  his  disgrace,  coming 
again  to  the  Crown,  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Williams  ob- 
tained them,  with  the  other  abbey  estates  in  the  manors  of  More- 
ton,  Attingdon,  and  Sydenham.  From  Lord  Williams  they  came 
to  his  daughter  Isabel,  who  married  Sir  Francis  Wenman,  an  an- 
cestor of  Lord  Viscount  Wenman,  in  whose  family  they  now  re- 
main. On  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Wenman,  in  1800,  with- 
out issue,  these  estates  descended  to  his  nephew,  AVilliam  Richard 
Wykham,  Esq.  whose  daughter  and  heir  is  the  present  owner. 

On  the  site  of  a  part  of  the  abbey  the  present  mansion-house 
was  erected  by  Philip,  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Wenman.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  and  has  in  front  a  handsome  flight  of  steps, 
with  two  ascents.  In  the  centre  is  a  pediment,  on  the  tympanum 
of  which  are  placed  the  arras  of  Wenman.  Considerable  frag- 
ments of  the  abbey  still  remain,  and  these  are  protected  and  ad- 
joined by  the  modern  elevation.     In  pictorial  beauty  they  amply 

repay 

•  i\ccording  to  William  of  Newbnrgh,  as  quoted  by  Camden,  the  Bislioji 
raised  this  monastery  "  to  wipe  off  the  odium  which  he  had  contracted  by 
liis  extravagance  in  building  castles."  But  his  tasie  for  architecture  had  not 
been  previously  confined  to  castellated  structures.  In  1124,  he  rebuilt  thft 
cathedral  of  Lincoln,  which  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  His  extensive 
generosity  obtained  him  the  name  of  Alexander  ihe  benevolent.  The  castle* 
erected  by  this  bishop  were  those  of  Banbury,  Sleaford,  and  Newark.  He  died 
ito  1147. 
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repay  the  fostering,'  power  which  shellers  tlicm.  The  turrets  arc 
in  a  state  of  venerable  and  gentle  decay,  and  tlie  ivy  tluows  a 
lovely  skreea  over  tlie  now  useless  windows. 

Near  the  house  is  tlic  ancient  chapel,  a  plain  but  neat  struC' 
tare,  now  only  used  as  a  burial  place  for  the  family.  In  a  but- 
tress at  one  end,  somewhat  aukwardly  placed,  is  liie  niche  for- 
iDCTly  occupied  by  a  statue  of  the  patron  saint.  From  a  ditch 
on  the  west  side  of  the  house  was  dug;,  some  time  back,  a  stoue 
coffin,  with  a  head-place,  which  now  lies,  overgrown  with  moss, 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  chapel.  Among  the  funerc-al  records  in 
this  building  is  an  elegant  mural  tablet,  by  Westmacott,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  last  Lord  Wenman  by  his  nephew,  Philip 
Thomas  Wykham,  Esq. 

The  park  contains  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  ia 
skirted  with  woodland.  The  bosom  of  this  domain  is  rather  flat, 
but  has  received  all  the  aid  wiiich  the  professional  skill  of  Brown 
could  bestow,  and  is  still  improving.  A  conservator)  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  garden-embellishments. 

It  was  in  the  family  of  Lord  Wenman  that  Dr.  Seth  Ward  found 
an  asylum,  when  he  was  expelled  Sidney  College,  in  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion.  While  he  was  so  situated  his  skill  in  mathematics 
procured  him  the  astronomy  professorship  at  Oxford;  but  when 
the  mastei-ship  of  Jesus  College  was  sought  for  him  of  Cromwell 
the  suit  was  thus  negatived:  "  I  hear  that  he  is  a  deserving  man, 
but  I  know  that  he  is  a  malignant."  At  the  Restoration  Dr. Ward 
■was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury. 

North  Weston,  distant  one  mile,  on  the  south-west  from  the 
town  of  Thame,  foi  med  a  part  of  the  possession  of  the  Quatre- 
mains.  It  was,  subsefjiiently.  for  many  years  in  the  family  of 
Gierke,  several  of  whom  represented  the  county  of  Oxford  in  Par- 
liament. The  estate  was  sold  about  the  year  1745,  by  the  Clerkes, 
toCbarles,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  now  belongs  to  Lord  Charles 
Spencer.  The  ancient  manor-house,  a  building  of  no  great  con- 
sideration, is  still  standing,  and  is  now  used   as  a  school.     A 

small 
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Kmall  contiguous  chapel  was  taken  down  within  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  village  of  Great  Milton  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
obtains  from  that  circumstance  a  clean  and  cheerful  aspect.  Le- 
land  observes  that  there  was  here,  "  many  yeres  syns  ;  as  he 
heard  say,  a  priore  of  monkes,  a  selle,  as  one  told  him,  to  Abbing- 
don.  The  house  of  the  priore  was,  by  likelihood,  wher  the  far- 
mer's house  is  now,  hard  by  the  chirch  yard,  for  ther  appear 
fundations  of  great  buildings."  This  priory  was  granted  to 
Richard  de  Louches,  and  is  a  prebend  of  Lincoln, 

In  Great  Milton  church  is  a  black  marble  tablet,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  late  wife  to  Dr.  Henry  Wil- 
kinson, principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  She  died  Decem- 
ber 8,  1654.     After  a  long  and  quaint  inscription  are  these  lines : 

Here  Ije  mother  and  babe,  both  without  sins, 
Next  birth  will  make  her  and  her  infant,  twins. 

The  register  of  this  parish  commences  in  1500. 

At  Little  Milton  was  found  an  ancient  British  coin,  of  which 
Dr.  Plot  has  given  an  engraving  in  tlie  Natural  History  of  this 
county,  "  adorned  with  two  faces  on  the  obverse,  and  an  ill- 
shapen  horse,  with  a  wheel  beneath  him,  on  the  reverse."  This 
Dr.  Plot  supposes  to  be  a  coin  of  "  Prasutagus,  King  of  the  Iceni, 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  ;  and  the  ground  of  this  conjecture  be  takes 
from  the  reverse  of  the  horse  and  wheel  under  him,  most  times 
found  on  the  coins  of  Boadicta  (Queen  of  the  above  Prasutagus) 
where  her  name  is  stamped  on  them.  The  horse  and  wheel,  per- 
haps, intimated  the  great  strength  of  the  nation  to  lie  in  their 
war-chariots;  or,  having  by  this  time  learned  of  the  Romans  the 
necessity  and  convenience  of  making  military  ways  and  other 
passages  for  carriages  through  the  woods  and  marshy  grounds, 
the  horse  and  wheel  might  be  put  on  the  coin  in  memory  of  that 
fact."  9 

LEWKNOR 
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joins  the  hundred  of  Thame  on  the  sonlh-eabt,  and  is  partly  iii 
the  Chiltcrii  division.  Much  beech  wood  inevails  anionsj  the 
hills.  The  lowlands  were,  till  lately,  in  a  ruder  state  than  is 
usual  in  this  county  ;  but  several  inclosures  have  recently  taken 
place,  which  |)roniise  equal  advantage  to  tlie  aspect  and  resources 
of  the  district.  The  soil  is  various,  hut  generally  productive. 
The  Ikeneild  Street  enters  near  the  village  of  Chinuor,  and 
marks,  as  it  proceeds,  the  commencement  of  the  Chiltern  eleva- 
tions. 

Ltwknor  hundred  does  not  possess  any  market  town,  and  con- 
sists of  the  following  parishes  and  liberti' s:  AdwelJ;  Aston-Row- 
cnt ;  BritwcU-salome  ;  Chalford  ;  Chinnor ;  Crowd/;  Em- 
mington  ;  Hen  Ion  ;  Kivqston-blount ;  Z-cjt'/cHor,  with  Lcwknor- 
up-hill ;  Postcomb  ;    Sydenham,  and  St oken- church. 

The  money  raised  for  the  poor,  in  the  year  1803,  was 
42301.  OS.  lOd.  making  an  average  of  six  shillings  and  twopence 
lialfpenny  in  the  pound. 

Lewknor,  which  affords  a  name  to  this  division,  is  a  pleasing 
village  at  the  base  of  the  Chiltern  hills,  composed  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  decent  peasants'  cottages,  intermingled  with  some 
agricultural  abodes  of  a  better  order.  At  a  farm  called  Stud- 
deridge,  in  Lewknor  parish,  some  workmen  digging  the  foiinda^ 
tion  of  an  out-house,  in  1738,  found  broad  gold  pieces  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  J.  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds,  buried  in 
an  earthen  pot.  A  proof  of  the  dismay  spread  through  these  rural 
precincts  by  the  horrors  of  the  civil  war. 

Near  I.ewknor  is  Nethercot,  the  seat  of  Edward  Jodrell,  Esq.*, 
a  spacious  brick  building,  but  placed  on  a  low  and  marshy  spot. 
Mr.  Jodrell's  family  have  long  possessed  considerable  property  in 

Vol.  XII.  X  Lewknor 

•  Alarked  in  the  list  of  scats  as  the  residence  of  Richard  Paul  Jodrell,  E^q-- 
•itice  deceased. 
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Lewlcnor  parish,  whicli  came  by  an  intermarriage  with  the  family 
of  Rolls. 

SroKEN  Church.  The  word  Stoke  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently 
foiinJ  than  any  other  to  form,  or  to  asisisl  in  forming,  the  name 
of  a  village;  and  literally  means,  accoriling  to  Gibson,  a  stock, 
or  log-,  of  wood.  This  derivation  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  fiist  constructions  of  the  habitations  in  a  village 
situated,  as  is  this,  on  the  summit  of  the  Chiltern  hills,  and  for- 
merly surrounded  by  thick  woods.  The  word  church  was  fre- 
quently appended  to  the  name  of  a  place,  before  each  parochial 
division  possessed  its  separate  religious  edifice. 

The  church  of  this  village  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  on  whose  anniversary  there  is  kept  a  wake  or  fair.  Be- 
fore the  suppression  of  monasteries  it  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Wallingford,  a  cell  of  St.  Alban's.  The  building  is  composed 
of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  and  chancel.  About  the  middle  of  the 
chancel  there  are  three  steps,  that  lead  to  the  table ;  and,  on  the 
south  and  north  walls,  are  two  stands  for  images,  or  tapers.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  altar,  in  the  wall,  is  a  recess  for  the  sanc- 
tified water  used  in  bestowing  benedictions. 

In  the  wall,  at  thu  end  of  the  nave,  is  a  square  recess  that 
looks  directly  up  the  chancel.  This  was  probably  designed  for 
the  use  of  penitents,  who,  while  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  were 
not  permitted  fully  to  participate  in  all  the  offices  of  religion,  but 
Xvere,  however,  indulged  in  this  near  approach,  where  they  might 
hear  and  see  the  devotions  of  others  *. 

In  the  church  are  buried  two  of  the  family  of  Morley,  who  were 
distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  On  the 
north  wall  is  a  tablet  commemorative  of  Bartholomew  Tipping, 
Cent,  founder  of  the  Free  School  at  Slokeu  chui'ch,  who  died  i« 
1G?0. 

The  ancient  custom  of  decorating  graves  \YiLh  flowers,  the 
symbols  of  fleeting  mortality  I  has  almost  passed  from  recollection 
iii   this  country,    and  is  rapidly   disappearing  in   most  parts  of 

Wales; 

•  MS.  by  dc  la  i  itld,  iu  Bod.  Lib. 
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Walts ;  but  one  Thomas  Stevens,  a  poor  and  aged  man,  who  lies 
buried  in  the  chiirch-yard  of  this  viihii^^c,  left  a  request  that  his  son 
\vouId  annually  dress  his  grave  with  flowers  on  the  recunenee  of 
St.  Peter's  (the  wake)  day  ;  and  this  request  was  punctually  com- 
plied with. 

It  appears  that  the  practice  of  preaching  by  tlie  hour-glass  con- 
tinued in  tliis  parish  till  after  the  year  16G9;  for  in  the  clmrcli- 
warden's  account  for  that  year  is  this  article  :  ''  For  mending  tlie 
Parson's  Glass,  2s.  6d."* 

In  Stoken  church  is  a  free  school,  founded  by  "  Bartholomew 
Tipping,  Gent."  who  bequeathed  411.  6d.  per  annum  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  inaster,  and  for  tlie  purposes  of  clothing  and  apprenticing 
poor  boys. 

In  the  year  \'260,  the  shook  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  here, 
and  through  great  part  of  the  Cliiltern  district,  which  Matt.  Paris 
"  thinks  the  more  surprising,  as  the  soil  is  chalky,  and  closely 
compacted." 

Several  urns  were  discovered  by  some  labourers,  digging  the 
foundation  of  a  house,  in  1738.  The  urns  were  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  in  number,  and  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  Two  larger 
than  the  rest  were  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  were  placed 
confusedly  around.  They  were  composed  of  coarse  clay  and 
sand^  and  contained  black  mould,  or  ashes,  and  several  small 
bones.  Some  of  these  uriis  were  found  within  six  inches  of  the 
surface  f. 

Near  the  Roman  Porlwaij,  which  passed  through  part  of 
Stoken  church,  and  probably  led  from  Wycombe  to  Watlingtoii 
andWallingford,  is  an  elevation,  called  Beacon  Hill;  the  spot, 
no  doubt,  on  which  one  of  the  beacons  of  the  county  was  formerly 
placed.  The  Portway  joins  with  the  Ikeneild  Street,  in  tli« 
neighbourhood  of  Stokeu  church. 

X  -2  WORMSLEY, 

•  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  popular  saying  of  preacliiiuj  tike  a 
parson  otcr  his  glass,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  glaiS  of  :and,  not  that  of 
«jthilaratiiig  liqucr. 

♦  MS.  bvDeU  Field. 
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WoRMSLtY,  or  "Walmsley,  the  mansion  of  John  Fatiff,  Esq.  is 
seated  on  one  of  the  hit;liest  points  of  this  variiable  distiict.  The 
AVonusley  estate  was  long  possessed  by  the  Scropes,  and  af- 
forded a  residence  to  A.  Scrupc,  Esq.  one  of  the  high  court  of 
justice  which  condemned  Charles  I.;  for  which,  on  the  Restora- 
tion, he  was  punished  with  death.  It  was  remarked,  that  his 
demeanour  during  tlie  time  of  trial  was  more  gentlemanly  *  than' 
that  of  the  persons  implicated  with  him  in  offence;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  fanatic  of  the  most  enthusiastical  kind.  At 
llie  hour  of  execution  he  said,  "  It  is  no  reproach,  or  shame,  to 
follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  die  in  his  cause,  for  that  is  it 
wliich  I  judge  I  am  now  going  to  do  \" 

Grove  Cottage,  the  residence  of  Richard  Davis,  Esq.  is  con- 
spicuous for  unostentatious  elegance  of  architectural  character. 
We  too  frequently  see  ponderous  domes  and  decorated  corridores 
assist  in  the  composition  of  structures,  whimsically  denominated 
cottages  by  their  lordly  owners.  Tiie  present  building  is  of  a 
different  description.  Neat,  commodious,  and  simple,  it  harmo- 
nizes with  the  rural  scenery  spread  around,  and  speaks,  througli 
every  feature,  of  tliat  which  the  ancient  country  gentlemen  of 
England  held  most  dear,  comfort. 

The  following  Plants  are  found  in  the  woods  near  Stokeu- 
church  : — Helleborus  riridw,.  wild  black  Hellebore;  Hordeiim 
syhaticum,  wood  barley,  seen  on  a  chalky  soil ;  Monotropa. 
Hypopylhis,  bird's-nest,  smelling  like  primrose  roots ;  Pyrola 
rotundlfolia,  common  winter-green;  Scrapins  laiifolia,  wild, 
broad  leaved  Hellebore;  Serapias  longij'olia,  grandi flora,  white 
liowcred,  bastard,  Hellebore;  and  Triticum  caninum,  dog's  grass, 
with  awns. 

PIRTON 

•  The  malevolence  of  party-historians  descends  to  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars. The  writers  on  the  side  of  the  court  describe  Scrope  as  being  in  person 
mean  and  deformed.  On  tiie  cunirary,  De  hi  Fivld  sa^s,  "  I  have  talked 
with  some  that  knew  him,  and  they  afilrm  that  he  was  a  proper  and  haudiome 
gcnlloinan.  '  MS,  &;c. 
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lies  to  tlif  sonlli-wcsl  of  Lewkiior,  and  is  divickd  iK.arly  iiitu 
equal  parts  by  the  Ikoncild  Street.  The  natural  division  is  as 
positive  as  the  artificial.  To  tlie  Kouth-east  of  the  Romnu  road 
is  a  succession  of  hills,  the  basis  of  which  is  clialk,  while  on  tlie 
north- wist  the  country  is  comparatively  flat,  and  the  soil  mi?;- 
ccllaneous,  but  usually  iuclinin:,^  to  a  clay.  In  most  places  the 
elevations  immediately  above  the  Ikcncild  way,  in  its  whole  pro- 
tjress  across  the  county,  consist  of  rang-cs  of  meagre  Down-land, 
chiefly  us'ed  as  s^iecp-walks. 

This  hundred  contains  one  market  town,  Watlington,  and  the 
parishes,  liberties,  and  hamlet«,  of  Assendon  ;  Clare;  Goldcr  ; 
<ireevficld ;  Pirton,  with  the  liberty  of  Christmas  Common ; 
Pusshill ;  Sldrbourn:  StandluU ;  Stolcc-tabna^^e  ;  Warinscomh  ; 
South-Wcston :  and  Wlieatjield. 

The  sum  raised  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  IS03,  was 
32951.  l!>s.  Sid.  producing  an  average  of  3s.  9d.  in  the  pound. 

The  town  of  Watlington  is  obscned  by  Plot"  tobe  of  no  small 
antiquity,  provided  its  age  do  but  answer  its  etymologic;  for  by 
its  name  it  seems  to  have  been  an  old  British  city,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  were  nothing  else  but  groves,  fenced  about 
with  trees  cut  down  and  laid  cross  one  another,  within  wliicli 
they  built  sheds  both  for  themselves  and  their  cattle;  which  man- 
ner of  fence  the  Saxons  after  called  Crates,  hurdles,  or  Wut- 
tles."  Ai  the  period  of  the  Norman  Survey  the  manor  of  Wat- 
lington (styled  Watt'lintoue  in  Domesday)  was  held  of  the  king 
by  Robert  de  Oilgi,  the  distinguished  favourite  on  whom  Wil- 
liam,  among  other  gifts,  bestowed  the  barony  of  Oxford.  *  The 
X  3  estate 

•  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  raised  to  affluence  h^-  the  Iriunipli 
of  tlie  Norman  invaders,  and  was  nurried  to  Alditli,  only  daughter  of  Wigod 
de   Walengelord.      "   In   the  expedition    against  England  Robert  de  Oilgi 
brought  over  wiih  him  Uoger  dc  Ivcry,  a  fellovv-advenlurcr,  .nnd  sworn  bro- 
ther. 
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estate  so  held  is  thus  described  in  the  record :  '•  There  are  ei;^ht 
liidcs  there.  Land  to  eleven  ploughs.  Of  lliis  laiui  lliree  hides 
are  inland,  and  therein  two  ploughs  and  four  hondinen;  and 
twenty-two  villanes,  with  live  bordars,  have  eleven  ploughs. 
There  are  two  mills  of  ten  shillings  and  eight-pence.  There 
are  four  acres  of  meadow,  and  eleven  acres  of  pasture.  Wood 
one  mile  and  half  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  It  was  worth 
in  King  Edward's  time,  and  afterwards,  six  pounds;  now  ten 
pounds.^' 

Watlington  is  a  small  town,  situate  between  the  two  high 
roads  leading  from  Loudon  to  Oxford,  and  distant  about  sixteen 
miles  from  the  latter  city,  and  forty-four  from  the  metropolis. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  hou.ses,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
mean  and  ill-built.  *  The  nearest  navigable  stream  is  at  the 
distance  of  six  miles;  a  circumstance  filially  adverse  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  place.  There  is  no  staple  manufacture  of  any 
consequence.  The  making  of  lace,  however,  prevails  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  forms  the  chief  employment  of  the  labouring  females. 
There  is  a  school  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  tliis  art, 
■which  is  usually  atteuded  by  from  forty  to  tifty  pupils.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  remoteness  of  water-conveyance,  the  badness  of  the 
neighbouring  roads,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  worst  in  the  county, 
acts  prejudicially  on  commercial  speculation.     But  the  spirit  of 

the 

tlier,  for  they  had  mutually  engaged  by  oatli  to  be  sharers  of  the  same  for- 
tune ;  and,  according  to  tliis  compact,  when  the  said  Robert  de  Oilgi  had  two 
honours  given  him,  beside  the  estate  which  came  by  his  wife,  he  freely  gave 
one  of  those  honours  to  the  said  Roger  de  Iverj'." — Ken.  Parocli.  Antiq. 

•  Ihe  houses  ore  gcnerallj'  built  with  brick;  but  many  of  the  inner  par- 
tition walls  are  formed  by  a  kind  of'wickcr-work,  resembling  a  icattltd,  or 
flake  hurdle,  against  which  mortar,  or  mud,  has  been  thrown,  until  a  due 
thickness  was  acquired.  This  mode  of  huilding  was  formerly  usual  througli- 
oul  the  whole  Chiliern  country,  so  prolific  of  beech;  but,  in  this  instance,  it 
forais  a  curious  coincidence  with  the  nan)e  of  the  town.  The  more  ancient 
part  of  Wiitllngton  (of  which  no  fragment  now  remains)  was  on  the  north  side 
ot  the  church  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  buildings  last  laktn  down  in 
that  division  were  eutiiely  conipostd  ol  wiittles  and  mud. 
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tlie  iuliabttants  appf-ars  to  l)e  little  dcpreKsc«l  by  tlicse  repulsive 
circuiiistaiices.  A  bank  has  been  eslablislied  within  these  few 
years;  and  ellorls  are  gradually  making  to  meliorate  the  chill 
and  gloomy  aspect  of  the  principal  avennes. 

The  town  stands  about  half  a  mile  north  by  -west  of  the 
Ikeneild  Street,  aud  is  watered  on  the  south  side  by  a  brook, 
rising  in  the  vicinity,  which  now  works,  within  the  distance  of 
two  miles  and  and  a  half  from  its  sonrce,  four  corn-mills.  TIk  i  e 
is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  first  granted  to  Roger  Biyod. 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1.  But  this  market  is 
thinly,  thou-h  respectably,  attended  ;  and  the  business  of  the 
day  is  invariably  conducted  in  the  parlours  of  the  principal  inn. 
There  are,  likewise,  two  annual  fairs.  The  magistrates  hold  a 
petty  sessions  usually  once  in  a  fortnight,  during  the  winter,  but 
in  summer  not  so  often. 

The  mwnor  of  Watlington  was  given  by  Henry  III.  in  1231,  to 
his  brother,  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  By  Edward  II.  it  was 
granted  in  fee  to  Piers  Gaveston.  On  the  disgrace  of  Gaveston 
it  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  by  Edward  III. 
to  Sir  Nicholas  De  la  Becke,  who  obtained  permission,  in  1338, 
to  build  a  spacious  castle,  some  traces  of  which  were  discoverable 
about  a  century  back*.  The  building  stood  on  a  slightly-ele- 
vated spot  to  the  south-east  of  the  chancel  of  the  church,  and  it 
may  yet  be  perceived  that  the  structure  was  encompassed  by  a 
moat.  King  Charles  I.  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  by  letters 
pateirt  under  the  great  seal,  granted  and  confirmed  the  manor  of 
Watlington  unto  four  citizens  of  London,  who,  in  the  following 
year  (1G29)  sold  it  to  EJmund  Symeon,  of  Pyrton,  Esq.  f,  and 
Thomas  Adeane,  ofChalgrove,  Gtiit.  Soon  after  this  period  it  be- 
came so  divided  aud  parcelled  out,  that,  in  the  year  1664,  there 
were  about  tifty  persons  participating  in  the  manorial  rights; 
and,  previous  to  the  enclosure  of  the  parish,  which  took  place  in 
X  4  180!), 

*  Rawlinson's  MS3.  Bod.  Lib. 
t  \Vhos€  dangliter  was  married  to  tlie  celebrated  Ilampdcn, 
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1809.  the  shares  of  the  manor  were  sixty-four  and  a  half  in 
niimhcr. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  market-house,  a  suhslantial 
brick  building,  erected  by  Thomas  Stonor,  Esq.  in  the  year  1664. 
The  same  benefactor,  likewise,  founded,  and  endowed  with  ten 
pounds  per  annum,  a  grammar-school  for  ten  boys.  Accordine:  to 
the  will  of  the  founder  the  master  was  to  be  a  graduate  in  one 
of  the  Universities;  but  imperative  circumstances  have  long 
caused  this  article  to  be  dispensed  with.  Four  boys  have  beau 
added  to  the  original  number,  and  the  whole  are  taught  in  a  com- 
modious room  above  the  market-house,  in  which  arc,  likewise, 
held  the  courts  leet  and  baron  of  the  manor. 

The  ciiurch  is  a  respectable  ancient  building,  remote  from  the 
main  part  of  the  town  on  the  north-west.  In  tlie  chancel  are 
several  neat  monuments,  and  the  handsome  burial-place  of  the 
Home  family.  Sufficient  lands  and  tenements  have  been  left  by 
will  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  without  any  parish  rate  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  there  have  also  been  considerable  sums  bequeathed 
for  the  use  of  the  poor,  which  are  all  regularly  and  well  applied. 
Previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  abbot  and  canons  of  Osney  were 
patrons,  to  whom  the  churcli  was  appropriated  in  1-263,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  this  parish  was  formerly  a  chapel,  founded 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Watcomh ;  but,  on  a  complaint  made 
by  the  abbot  and  canons  of  Osney,  Pope  Uiban  III.  dissolved  it. 
No  traces  can  now  be  discovered  of  the  site  occupied  by  this 
structure. 

The  register  commences  in  1635.  At  an  early  pciiod  of  the 
Rebellion  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wells,  vicar,  was  ejected  from  the 
living,  and  illegally  kept  out  for  many  years  by  the  fanatical 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  appear  to  have  constituted  a  consi- 
derable majority.*     During  this  time  he  resided  at  Piddington, 

ill 

*  The  following  quotation  displays  a  sineular  fancy  wliicli  took  possession 
of  ^onif  of  the  least  iiilorincd  natives  in  the  seventeenth  century  : — "  At  the 
town  of  ^Vatlington  I  was  told  of  a  soit  of  si-ctaiics  perhaps  never  l;card  of  in. 

ihs, 
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in  Oxfordshire;  and,  by  the  suflrafi^e  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place,  supplied  their  church  until  ItiGl,  when,  with  the  restora- 
tion of  national  good  order,  he  resiime'l  the  functions  of  his  vi- 
caratfe.  Many  instances  of  marriage  by  the  lay  power  occur  from 
1654  to  16-37.  The  following  entries  exhibit  the  mode  of  so- 
lemnising these  contracts : 

"  Publications,  165G. 
**  Coun.  Oxon. 

"  Puhliciition  was  made  of  a  marriage  agreed  upon  be- 
tween William  Hinde,  of  Wallingford,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  and  Elizabeth  Clarke,  of  Crowmarsh,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Newnham,  in  tlie  county  of  Oxford,  in  the  public 
market-place  in  Watlington,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  three 
several  market-days,  viz.  the  17th,  24th,  and  31st  days  of 
January,  16-56,  and  no  exception  was  made  against  the 
same  intended  marriage." 

"  Memorandum. 
"  Coun.  Oxon. 

"  That  a  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  two  and 
twentieth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
one  thousand   six  hundred  fifty  and  six,  at  Watlington, 

in 

the  world  before  ;  which,  if  so,  is  as  strange  as  the  thing  itself,  for  one  would 
have  thought  there  could  have  been  nothing  so  absurd  in  religion  but  whac 
must  needs  have  been  embraced  already.  These  by  the  rest  of  the  people 
are  called  Auoinlen,  from  the  ceremony  which  they  use  of  anointing  all 
persons  before  Ihey  admit  them  in;o  their  church,  for  which  they  alledge  th« 
verses  of  St,  James,  '  Ji  there  any  sick  among  you  (which,  it  seems,  they  ac- 
count all  people  to  be  but  themselves,)  let  him  callfiir  the  elders  of  the  church, 
nml  let  them  pmy  over  him,  anointing  Aim  with  oil,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  pruyer  n/  faUh  shall  save  t,he  sict,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up,  and  if 
he  have  committed  sins  they  thalt  bejorgiien  him.' — Which  eikrs  among  theitj 
are  some  poor  tradesmen  of  the  town,  and  the  oil  they  use  that  commonly  sold 
ill  the  shops,  with  whicli  the  proselyte  being  smeared  over,  and  fired  with 
ieal,  he  presently  becomes  a  new  ligiit  of  this  church." — Nat.  Hist.  p.  2(14. 
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in  the  said  county,  between  Augustine  House  and  Eliy. 
Cerny,  both  of  Rotlitrtield  Grays  in  tlie  said  county,  by 
Joliu  Ovy,  Esq.  one  of  the  justices  of  tlie  peace  for  the 
said  county,*  there  being  present  Robert  House,  John 
House,  and  Martha  House.  In  testimony  whereof  the 
said  Jolin  Ovy  hath  set  his  hand  the  day  and  year  afore- 
said. 

"  John  Ovy." 

In  the  year  1675,  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Henry  Devon,  of 
Watlington,  produced  four  children  at  a  birth,  a  circumstance 
supposed  by  her  credulous  neighbours  to  prognosticate  a  renewal 
of  civil  war,  and  fresh  evils  of  pestilence.  The  cliildren  soon 
died  J  and  Dr.  Plot,  who  notices  the  circumstance  at  some  length, 
very  gravely  reminds  his  reader  that  (thanks  be  to  God  I)  nei- 
ther health,  peace,  nor  plenty,  was  atiected  by  the  unusual  fecun- 
dity of  their  parent. 

There  are  several  institutions  in  this  little  town  which  evince 
the  active  good  sense  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  1800  a  Sunday-school  was  established  for  instruct- 
ing the  children  of  the  poor.  The  master  and  mistress  are  chosen 
■with  scrupulous  care  ;  nnd  the  whole  is  superintended  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish. f 

A  Benefit  Society  was  instituted  among  the  labouring  poor 
and  inferior  tradesmen,  nearly  sixty  years  back ;  and  this  Club 
lias  been  lately  much  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  about  twenty 
honorary  members.  Its  leading  objects  are  a  weekly  allowance  to 
the  sick  and  the  aged  benefit  members,  and  a  legacy  to  their 
widows   on   their   decease.     Besides   monthly    meetings  among 

some 

•  This  Jolin  Ovy  appears  to  Iiave  been  a  fcllinongcr  at  Watlington. 

t  In  the  neigbourhood  are  several  laudable  establishments  of  the  same 
description.  The  chief  of  these  meet  at  Watlington  on  the  morning  of  Wliit, 
Tuesday,  and  proceed  to  church.  After  hearing  a  suitable  seraion,  the  chil- 
dien  return  iu  procession  to  their  respective  paiishes,  wlierc  cakes  and  ale  are 
dibtributed;  as  rewards  for  past,  or  iiicculivcs  to  future,  good  conduct. 
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ftomc  of  the  members,  a  general  inti fmg  lakes  place  on  the  Whit- 
Rlouday  of  every  year,  when  botli  the  houorary  and  henofit  tiiem- 
bcrs,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music,  walk  in  procession  to  the 
chnrcb.  After  an  appropriate  sermon  they  return  in  the  same 
regular  manner  to  the  club-room,  where  they  dine  together,  and 
audit  the  year's  accounts.  Perhaps  no  money,  on  a  limited 
ecaie,  was  ever  more  judiciously  employed  in  charity  than  that 
bestowed  by  the  honorary  meiubors  on  this  occasion;  nor  can  liie 
chief  inhabitants  of  a  town  ever  appear  to  more  advantage  than 
these  gentlemen  while  walking  at  the  head  of  a  long  |)rocession 
of  industrious  labourers,  whom  I  hey  are  assisting  with  counsd, 
pati'onage,  and  pecuniary  contribution. 

The  eccentric  last  will  and  testament  of  a  publican  merits  no- 
tice : — Robert  Parslow,  an  inn-keeper  at  Watlington,  iu  the  se- 
venteenth century,  bequeathed  2001.  to  be  laid  out  iu  laud,  and 
the  rent  applied  to  the  following  purposes  : — ou  the  annual  recur- 
rence of  the  day  of  his  funeral,  (the  19th  of  November,)  ten 
shillings  to  the  clergyman  for  preaching  a  sermon  ;  ten  shilling-* 
to  the  elerk  for  tolling  the  great  bell  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  sunset,  sermon  time  excepted  ;  and  the  remainder  to 
be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  coats  and  gowns  for  poor  persons 
of  the  town,  who  are  to  attend  Divine  service  in  tl>eir  new  gar- 
ments. These  injunctions  have  met  with  scrupulous  attention  ; 
and,  from  the  improved  rent  of  the  laud,  about  thirty  persons  will 
be  furnished  with  a  comfortable  article  of  dress  on  the  ensuing 
anniversary.  According  to  a  tradition  among  the  towns-people, 
•a  military  chest  of  some  value  had  been  left  at  this  inn-keeper's 
house  during  the  civil  war;  and,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  it 
remained  oucluimed.  The  sum  dedicated  to  religious  and  cha- 
ritable uses  they,  therefore,  consider  a  sort  of  expiatory  otferinjf 
for  freedoms  taken  with  property  to  which  he  possessed  no  legiti- 
mate right. 

The  VVesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Baptists  have  each  a  place 
of  worship  in  tlie  town  ;  but  the  number  of  these  societies  is  com- 
paratively small.     Tlie  Methodists  were  established  litre  during 

th* 
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the  life  of  John  Wesley,  who  occasionally  preached  in  the  open 
street.  A  substantial  meeting-house  has  lately  been  erected,  but 
iiot  more  than  thirty  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  it.  The 
Baptists  are  scarcely  so  numerous ;  and  their  meetings  are  held 
in  a  very  humble  building. 

According  to  the  abstract  of  population  returned  to  Parliament 
in  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  then  1276.  The  return 
of  1811  makes  the  total  number  1150.  The  houses  for  the  re- 
ception of  lliis  decreasing  population  are  in  number  237.  The 
poor  are  numerous ;  and  the  rates  levied  for  their  assistance  aver- 
age at  from  eight  to  nine  shillings  in  the  pound. 

On  Briticell-Hill,  about  two  furlongs  east  of  the  Ikeneild- 
street,  some  remains  of  trenches  shew  the  site  of  an  ancient  en- 
campment. 

Not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant  from  Watlington  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  agricultural  establishments  to  be  found  in  the 
county.  The  whole  of  the  very  extensive  farm-yard  is  encom- 
passed by  buildings  covered  with  slate,  and  presents  to  the  re^ 
mote  beholder  the  mimic  spectacle  of  a  new  and  comely  village. 
This  noble  range  of  buildings  was  erected  by  William  Hayward, 
PJsq,  and  was  completed  under  his  immediate  inspection,  in  the 
small  term  of  one  year.  The  guiding  principle  appears  to  have 
been  eminently  correct.  To  produce  utility  on  the  simplest  and 
most  scientific  plan  has  been  the  primary  object;  and,  where  or- 
nament is  employed,  it  springs  from  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances tending  to  advance  the  interests  of  rural  economy.  Tak- 
ing Nature  for  his  preceptress,  Mr,  Hayward  has  invariably  en- 
deavoured to  produce  the  needful  effect  with  the  least  possible 
effort  or  expense ;  and  has  contrived  to  render  one  channel  con- 
ducive to  various  salutary  purposes.  An  establishment  like  this 
must  necessarily  be  a  pleasing  feature  in  topographical  delinea- 
tion. The  decorated  agricultural  villas  of  the  lordly  mock  the 
husbandman's  eye  with  a  parade  of  domestic  conveniences  for 
oxen,  piss,  and  poultry,  which,  though  they  may  appear  envi- 
ably coiuraodious,  arc  formed  on  a  system  too  costly  for  imi- 
t  tation. 
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tntioii.  Here  nothiiit;;  iliHicult  of  attjiinmeul  is  presented  to  no- 
tice, and  the  wiiolo  is  the  result  of  active  ingenuity,  rising  supe- 
rior to  the  shackles  of  prejudice.  This  veiy  praise-worthy  in- 
stance of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  iiiiion  of  science 
■with  the  cbaste  simplicity  of  agricultural  pursuits  has  been  fa- 
voured with  notice  by  the  pleasing  pen  of  Mi^s  Mitford,  who,  in 
a  poem,  intituled  "  Watlington-Uill,"  thus  alludes  to  the  agree- 
able spot : — 

Twcrc  hard  to  sing  thy  varying  cliartn, 
Tliou  cottuijf,  mansion,  village,  farm. 

Thou  btautifiil  epitome 
Of  all  that  useful  is  and  rare ; 
Where  Comfort  sits  with  smiling  air, 

And  laughing  Hospitality  j 
'Twere  hard  to  sing — and  harder  >^till 
The  dearer  charms  those  halls  thut  fill. 

The  surrounding  country  is  celebrated  for  coursing  ;  and  many 
Iiave  been  the  triumphs  of  greyliounds,  (whose  pedigree  stands 
scrupulously  recorded,)  on  the  downs  once  trodden  by  Roman 
legions,  with  traitis  of  tributary  Britons  in  attendance,  who 
grow  proud  of  slavery  while  they  found  that  a  knowledge  of 
those  generous  arts  which  bestow  dignity  on  existence,  was  im- 
parted as  a  recompence  for  subjection.  On  the  hill  contiguous 
to  Mr.  Ilayward's  residence  an  obelisk  was  shaped,  about  fifty 
years  back,  at  the  expense  of  Edward  Home,  Esq.  by  incisions 
in  the  turf.  This,  from  the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil,  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  for  many  miles  around. 

PiuTON,  which  gives  a  name  to  the  hundred,  is  an  inconsider- 
able village  about  a  mile  distant  from  Watlington.  When  tlie 
property  of  the  conquered  opposers  of  the  Xormans  was  distri- 
buted, Pirton  fPcritone  in  Domesday)  was  bestowed  on  Hugh 
tie  Abriiicis,  surnamed  Lupus,  nephew  to  the  Conqueror,  who 
was  so  much  esteemed  for  bravery,  tiiat  he  had  the  earldom  of 

Chester 
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Cliestcr  given  him  to  hold  as  free  by  the  sword  as  the  king  held 
England  by  the  crown.  "  It  was  worth,  in  King  Edward's  time, 
sixteen  pounds  ;  when  received  twenty-five  pounds ;  now  thirty 
pounds."*  By  a  valuation  which  took  place  in  the  year  1420, 
the  manor  is  said  to  be  worth  161.  13s.  4d.  and  seven  beeves  per 
annum.  The  manorial  rights  now  belong-  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Windsor.  In  this  parish  was  born  H.  Rose,  M.  A. 
author  of  a  Philosophical  Essay  for  the  Re-union  of  Languages, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1674,  and  re-printcd  in  the  following 
year. 

Near  Pirton  is  Siiirbouhn  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield.  A  castellated  edifice  was  first  raised  on  this  spot 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Sir  Wariner  de  L'lsle,  banneret,  ob- 
tained permission  to  build  a  castle,  in  tlie  5lst  of  Edward  III.  at 
Shirbourn,  where  his  ancestor,  Wariner  de  L'lsle,  in  the  10th 
of  the  same  king,  had  a  charter  of  free  warren,  and  leave  to  en- 
close one  hundred  acres  of  woodland  for  a  park.  "  Shirburne,'* 
writes  Leland,  "  within  a  mile  of  Wathelington  church,  where  fs  a 
strong-  pile,  or  castelet,  longid  to  Quatremains,  since  to  Fowler, 
and,  by  exchange,  now  to  Ci)aumbrelein,  of  Oxfordshire."  The 
castle  and  manor  were  purchased  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

The  building  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is 
encompassed  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat.f  The  approaches  are 
over  three  drawbridges ;  the  chief  entrance  is  guarded  by  a 
portciillis.  At  each  angle  of  the  edifice  is  a  circular  tower.  Flat 
ranges  of  stone  building  occupy  the  intervals;  and  along  the 
wiiole  top  is  an  embattled  parapet. 

The  interior  is  disposed  in  a  style  of  modern  elegance  and 
comfort  that  contains  no  allusion  to  the  external  castellated  cha- 
racter of  the  structure,  with  an  exception  of  one  long  room  fitted 

up 

•  Trans.  Doruesday,  p.  27. 
t  Tn  Volume  XLIX  of  tlie  Pliilosophical  Transactions  is  an  account  ot  a^ 
COiisidernblo  .igitation  of  tlit  water  at  Shirbourij  Casile,  Not.  1,  1755. 
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up  as  Ru  armoury.  On  the  sides  of  tliis  apartment  are  hnnp^  va- 
rious pieces  of  rnail,  to2:etlier  with  sliields,  liltiiit;-spearH,  and 
oll'cnsive  arms  of  a  modern  as  well  as  ancient  date.  In  a  da« 
tiituutiou  is  placed  the  chair  of  haronial  dignity.  The  rooms  are 
in  «reneral  well  proportioned,  but  not  of  very  lav^e  dirneusioiis. 
Tiiere  are  two  capacious  libraries,  well  furnished  with  books,  and 
tastefully  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture.  Among  the  por- 
traits are  several  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield,  and  an 
original  of  Catharine  Parr,  Queen  to  Henry  VIII.  She  is  re- 
presented standing  behind  a  highly  embellished  vacant  chair, 
with  her  hand  on  the  back,  llir  dress  is  black,  richly  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones.  The  fingers  are  loaded  with  rings; 
and  in  one  hand  is  a  handkerchief,  edged  witli  deep  lace.  In- 
serted in  the  lower  pail  of  the  frame,  and  carefully  covered  with 
glass,  is  an  interesting  appendage  to  this  portrait— a  piece  of 
hair  cut  from  the  head  of  Catharine  Parr,  in  the  year  1799, 
when  her  coffin  was  opened  at  Su<iley  Castle.  The  hair  is 
auburn,  and  matches  exactly  with  that  described  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

Within  the  castle  are  constrncled  both  warm  and  coid  batlis ;  a 
luxury  which  too  tardily  creeps  on  the  notice  of  this  country,  but 
which  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  which  rank  and  affluence 
can  indulge. 

The  park  contains  about  sixty  acres,  but  is  too  flat  lo  afford 
much  interest.  The  flower-garden  is  arranged  iu  an  agreeabl* 
and  chaste  style.  A  very  exteiftive  conservatory  has  lately 
been  built  from  stone  and  cast  iron  ;  and,  on  a  retired  spot,  is  a 
pavilion  for  the  reception  of  flowers  in  the  more  genial  summer 
months. 

Many  circumstances  may  render  it  impracticable  for  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  splendid  ninnsioii  to  bestow  an  air  of  decent  comfort  on 
all  the  village  tenements  contiguous  to  his  residence  ;  hut  such 
untoward  circumstances  are  ever  to  be  regretted  ;  for,  surely,  the 
best  approach  lo  magnificence  is  through  a  line  of  peasant-abodes 

conspicuous 
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conspicuous  for  domestic  neatness  !  The  village  of  Shirhount 
is  unfortunate  in  containing  many  huts  of  the  most  wretched  de- 
scription, which  act  as  offensive  foils  to  the  massive  splendour  of 
llie  neighbouring;  castle. 

SmuBOURN  Lodge  is  situated  on  one  of  the  boldest  acclivities 
of  the  Chiltern  range.  A  thick  mantle  of  beech  envelopes  the 
surrounding  heights ;  and  the  whole  situation  appears,  from  the 
low-lands,  to  resemble  in  majestic  gloom  the  domain  of  the  an- 
cient feudal  lord.  This  sequestered  mansion  was  long  the  favorite 
abode  of  the  late  Dowager  Lady  Macclesfield,  who  resided  here 
in  all  the  dignified  simplicity  attributed  to  the  noble  dames  of 
ilistant  eras: 


"  Still  skill'd  the  nimble  steel  to  pfy 

With  quick  inventive  industn-  ; 

Still  skill'd  to  frame  the  moral  rh_j'me, 

Or  point  with  Gospel  truths  the  lay  sublime."* 

Near  Wheatf4ELD,  the  pleasant  residence  of  Lord  C.  Spencer,- 
is  a  tumulus,  with  some  remains  of  an  intreiichment  on  the  south- 
east, termed  Ada-ell  Cop,  which,  as  it  is  not  near  any  Roman 
road.  Dr.  Plot  supposes  to  have  been  constructed  either  by  the 
Britons  or  the  Danes ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  tliink  it  a  relic  of 
the  latter  people,  and  to  have  been  made  about  the  year  1010, 
"  when  the  Danes,  as  Simeon  of  Durham  testifies,  came  forth  of 
their  ships,  in  the  month  of  January  ;  and,  passing  through  the 
Chiltern  Woods,  entered  Oxford,  and  burnt  that  city,'  erecting, 
perhaps,  this  fortified  barrow  in  the  way,  where  it  is  likely 
they  might  meet  with  some  opposition,  and  lose  a  principal  cap- 
tain." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stoke  Talmage  are  the  remains  of 
Standolph  Chapel,  a  building  which  has  been  for  several  centu- 

*  Poem  called  WallJngton  Hill,  &c. 
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ries  diverted  from  its  original  purpose,  and  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  farmer. 

Watlington  Pakk,  tbe  seat  of  John  Henry  Tilson,  Esq.  is 
distant  about  one  mile  and  a  half  on  the  south-east  from  the  town 
of  Watlint,'ton.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this  demesne  was 
granted  from  the  Crown,  and  from  a  warren  was  converted  into  a 
park  by  tlic  Stonor  family.  Of  their  descendant  it  has  recently 
been  purchased  by  the  present  proprietor.  The  house  is  a  re- 
spectable brick  editice,  on  a  lofty  site.  The  park  comprises  three 
hundred  acres,  and  has  every  variety  of  feature  which  the  Chil- 
tern  inequalities  can  bestow.  The  fine  natural  woods  contain 
some  of  the  largest  beech  in  the  county  ;  and  new  plantations, 
of  various  genial  kinds,  assist  in  decorating  the  home  district 
of  tiie  extensive  property.  From  different  points  of  this  up- 
land and  diversi(ied  domain  are  prospects  extremely  picturesque, 
and  reaching  into  parts  of  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Glou- 
cester, 

Pursuing  the  track  towards  Henley,  the  nearly  impassable 
rudeness  of  the  road,  and  the  solitary  grandeur  of  all  around, 
remind  the  examiner  of  the  early  periods  of  national  legend. 
The  thickly-matted  beech  which  wrap  the  high  hills  in  conti- 
nual shade,  with  little  intervals  of  glade  employed  chiefly  in 
dcpasturage,  present  a  living  picture  of  tiie  country  when  the 
original  Britons  stole  from  these  very  precincts  to  catch  a  glance 
of  wonder  at  bands  of  Romans,  pursuing  tiieir  august  march 
along  the  neighbouring  Pr*torian  way. 

In  the  deepest  seclusion  of  this  woody  district,  and  distant 
about  four  miles  from  Watlington,  is  the  small  village  of  Puss- 
hill.  The  church,  a  decent  rural  building,  with  white-washed 
walls,  is  seated  on  an  acclivity.  Its  single  bell  was,  several  ages 
back,  hung  by  the  villagers  in  a  yew-tree  standing  in  the  church- 
yard. Pusshill  was  formerly  held  by  the  family  of  Doily,  yield- 
ing to  the  king  yearly  a  table-cloth  of  three  shillings  price,  or 
three  shillings  for  all  service. 

Vol.  XV.  X  Stonor. 
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Stonor.  The  handsome  mansion  so  termed  is  thus  described 
by  Leland  : — "  Stonor  is  a  three  mile  out  of  Henley.  Ther  is  a 
fayre  pavkc,  and  a  warren  of  conies,  and  fayre  wood.  The  man- 
sion place  standyth  clyming  on  a  hill,  and  hatli  two  courtes 
buildyd  with  tymbi^,  hvike,  and  flyntc.  Sir  William  Stonar> 
now  pocessor  of  it,  hath  augmented  and  strengthened  the  house. 
The  Stoners  hathe  longe  had  it  in  possession.  Synce  one  For- 
iescue  invaded  it  by  marriag-e  of  an  heire-general  of  the  Stoticrs. 
bnt  after  dispocessyd.^'  Stonor  is  about/b?/r  miles  distant  from 
Henley.  The  house  now  consists  of  a  handsome  front,  composed 
of  brick,  with  two  projecting  wings.  Adjoining  is  a  chapel. 
The  park  is  rendered  finely  various  by  some  of  the  most  graceful 
imdulations  to  be  seen  in  the  Chiltern  district ;  and  plantations 
of  fir  assist  the  native  beech  in  imparting  relief  and  beauty.  The 
grounds  are  well  stocked  with  deer. 

Stonor  gave  name  to  the  ancient  family,  whose  descendant, 
Thomas  Stonor,  Esq,  still  possesses  tiie  estate.  Of  this  family 
■were  Sir  John  Stonor,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  Sir  Francis  Stonor,  who,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  built  at  Upper  Assendon  an 
alms-house  for  ten  poor  people,  and  endowed  it  with  a  rent 
charge  of  sixty-one  pounds  per  anmim. 

At  Assendon,  near  Stonor,  is  a  land  spring,  mentioned  by 
several  writers  as  the  most  eminent  of  its  kind  in  England.  The 
water  only  appears  after  a  continuance  of  wet  weather,  but  then 
issues  forth  in  such  abundance  tliat  mills  might  be  turned  by  the 
current,  and  the  adjacent  lowlands  are  placed  in  a  state  of  inun- 
dation. A  memorable  instance  of  this  kind  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1674,  when  the  waters  flowed  with  so  much 
violence,  "  that,  had  not  tlip  town  of  Henley  made  some  diver- 
sion for  them,  i\\t\r  /aire  mile  (a  level  stretch  of  road  on  the 
Oxford  side  of  Henley)  must  have  been  drowned  for  a  consider- 
able time."  This  spring  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  act  on 
llie  principle  of  a  natural  syphoo,  and  to  be  supplied  from  sub- 
terranean 
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tcrraneaii  sources  ;  but  the  periods  of  its  flowing,  wliich  are  uni- 
formly alter  local  wet  seasons,  clearly  prove  tUe  supposition  to 
be  founded  on  error. 

In  hedges  near  VVatlington  is  found  satnbucus  nigra,  ffruc. 
alb.  J  couiraou  elder,  with  a  white  berry. 


BINFIELD  HUNDRED 

is  bonnded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  River  Thames,  which 
forms  in  those  directions  a  line  of  separation  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Berks.  The  whole  is  in  the  Chiltern  district, 
and  is  in  general  character  more  hilly  than  any  other  part  of  the 
county.  Many  of  the  elevations  are  richly  clothed  with  beech. 
The  basis  of  the  hills  is  usually  chalk,  with  a  surface  of  loam,  to 
Tarious  depths.  But,  where  the  hills  recede,  the  soil  is  often  a 
fine  sandy  loam,  highly  amenable  to  agricultural  purposes.  The 
amount  of  money  raised  for  the  poor,  in  the  year  ending  Easter 
1803,  was  63591.  19s.  6^d.  making  an  average  of  5s.  2|d  in  the 
pound. 

This  hundred  contains  one  market-town,  Henley  on  Thames, 
and  the  parishes  of  Bix,  Caversham,  JLije  and  Dmnden,  Harps- 
den,  with  Bolney  ;  Rotherjicld  Grays,  Rotherjield  Peppard, 
and  Shiplake. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 

The  tracts  adjacent  to  this  town,  which  Camden  calls  the 
"  Hundred  of  Henley,"  are  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ancalitcs,  who  submitted,  or  rather  revolted,  to  Caesar.  Dr. 
Plot  concludes  that  Henley  is  the  most  ancient  town  in  the 
county,  as  the  name  is  compounded  of  the  British  Hen,  old,  and 
ley,  a  place  ^  and  he  conjectures  that  it  might  have  been  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Anralites.  With  less  appearance  of  correctness  Dr. 
V  2  Gale 
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Gale  makes  it  tlie  calleva  alrebatum  of  Antoninus.  By  writings 
of  the  date  of  Elizabeth  it  is  shewn  that  the  town  was  once  called 
Hanlegang-,  and  Hanneburg. 

Henley  is  a  clean  and  cheerful,  town,  situated  near  the  base 
of  a  cluster  of  hills,  in  one  of  the  most  agreeable  windings  of  the 
River  Thames.  Tho  buildings  in  the  principal  street  are  hand- 
some and  capacious,  though  fur  from  regular.*  The  more  an- 
cient tenements,  in  tlie  several  minor  avenues  which  diverge  from 
the  great  tijoroughfarc,  are  mean  and  incommodious ;  but  the 
beauty  of  the  situation  has  induced  many  private  families  to 
construct  ornamental  houses  ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
evinced  by  the  improvements  progressively  taking  place  in  the 
habitations  of  traders  of  every  rank. 

Henley  is  entered  from  the  London  road  over  a  handsome 
bridge  of  five  arclies,  built  of  Headingtou  stone,  and  finished  in 
1786.  The  key-stone  on  each  face  of  the  centre  arch  is  adorned 
with  a  sculptured  mask,  from  tlie  elegant  chissel  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Damer,  who  resided  for  some  time  in  the  neighbouring 
seat  termed  Park-place.  The  one  mask  symbolically  represents 
Thame, 

«'  Her  neck  in  whiteness  rival  to  the  snows. 
Her  dewy  tresses  floating  as  she  flows." 

The  mask  on  the  reverse  key-stone  exhibits  Isis,  with  fish 
playing  in  the  wavy  honors  of  his  lower  face,  and  bulrushes  in- 
serted in  the  fillet  which  binds  his  temples.  The  views  from  the 
bridge  are  particularly  fine.  The  meanders  of  the  Thames  abound 
with  picturesque  grace.     On  the  Oxfordshire  side  a  rich  spread 

of 

•  A  door-way,  now  about  to  be  taken  down,  attached  to  a  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  High-street,  claims  notice.  This  is  evideutly  Saxon,  or 
early  Normans,  and  is  composed  of  many  receding  mouldings,  rudely  carved. 
There  is  not  any  mention  of  a  religious  foundation  at  Henley  j  but  probably 
tliere  was  some  building  whicli  acted  as  a  cell  to  a  neighbouring  endowed 
house,  and  to  such  a  structure  this  door-way  might  form  the  entrance. 
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of  meadow,  ornamentod  with  the  noble  iruiusion  of  Fawley,*  forms 
the  foreground  to  a  soft  and  lovely  range  of  woody  hills.  The 
Berkshire  marg-in  rises  boldly,  but  not  with  abruptness,  to  a  lof- 
tiness of  elevation  which  nature  and  art  have  united  to  adorn. 
The  extensive  domain  of  the  Earl  of  Malmsbury  engrosses  this 
portion  of  the  view  ;  and  the  plantations  on  every  swell  and  fall 
of  the  scene  are  disposed  in  aid  of  picturesque  effect. 

Camden  doubts  wliether  this  was  not  the  part  of  the  Thames 
over  which,  according  to  Dion,  the  Romans  passed,  under  Aulus 
Plautius,  in  pursuit  of  the  Britons ;  but  Ward  shews  that  Dion 
Cassius  meant  to  describe  "  the  marshy  parts  about  the  fens  in 
Essex."  There  was  a  stone  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Henley 
at  a  very  early  period.  A  bridge  of  wood  was  then  constructed, 
which  remained  till  the  date  of  the  present  erection. 

The  church  is  a  handsome,  though  irregular,  Gothic  structure, 
near  the  east  entrance  of  the  town.  The  tower  is  lofty,  and  com- 
posed of  intermingled  flint  and  stone.  At  each  angle  is  a  taper 
octagonal  turret,  which  surmounts  the  battlements  of  the  tower 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  produces  much  lightness  of  effect.f 
The  churcli  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  Gothic  arches,  and  consists 
of  a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  and  a  spacious  chancel.  The  building 
was  composed  at  different  times  ;  and  the  present  north  aisle  ap- 
pears to  have  formerly  constituted  the  body  of  the  church.  On 
the  north  of  the  communion  tabic  are  indications  of  the  original 
altar,  with  two  canopied  niches,  in  one  of  which  is,  evidently, 
the  recess  used  for  the  eucharist. 

To  the  north  of  the  chancel  is  a  large  receding  burial-place, 
Y  3  built 

•  The  line  forming  the  boundary  between  Bucks  and  Oxon  crosses  the  lawn 
attached  to  Fawley. Court.  For  an  accouat  of  this  seat,  see  Beauties,  &c. 
for  Buckinghamshire,  p.  371, 

t  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  this  fine  tower  was  built  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  there  are  not  any  documents  to  support  the 
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built  hy  the  family  of  Elmos,  who  formerly  resided  at  Bolney- 
Couit^  and  possessed  much  property  in  the  county.  The  foU 
lowing  lineSj  placed  over  the  remains  ot  Mr.  Eimes  and  his  lady, 
are  much  indebted  to  the  facility  which  the  name  affords  for 
qiiaint  allusion : 

This  Elmc,  in  years  and  worth  well  grownc, 

Death  at  the  appoin'.ed  time  cut  downe. 

The  ivy  fades,  her  propp  once  gone  ; 

Tlius  falinc,  both  lye  under  this  stone. 

But  lye,  afrebli  to  spring,  grow,  spread, 

Wlicn  every  tree  shall  rise  that's  dead. 


.'>"In-  -the  chancel  is  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Lady  Elizabeth  Periam,  the  benefactress  to  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, with  her  effigies  in  a  half  recumbent  posture.  Her  ladyship 
was  relict  of  Sir  William  Periam,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  resided  at  Greenland,  near  Henley.  In  a  window  on 
the  east  are  some  small  painted  figures,  which  demand  notice 
only  from  the  circumstance  of  having  a  piece  of  plain  glass  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  pictured  head.  The  fanatical  soldiers, 
in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  were  often  persuaded  to  be  content 
with  thus  decapitating  the  "  abominable  emblems  of  idolatry  and 
superstition.'' 

The  register  of  the  parish  commences  with  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth.  During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  it  was  kept  in 
a  manner  deplorably  slovenly  by  the  scribe  who  assumed  the 
office  of  the  ejected  incumbent;  and,  on  the  Restoration,  the 
Churchwardens  deemed  it  expedient  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
ii  habitants,  in  order  to  obtain  their  testimony  respecting  the 
baptism  of  children,  and  such  other  particulars  as  were  neces- 
sary to  the  correcting  or  filling  up  of  the  register.  The  laxity  of 
ceremonials,  w!iich  formed  so  large  a  share  of  the  perverse  pride 
of  the  fanatics,  must  have  been  peculiarly  disgusting  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Henley,  since  they  were  so  much  attached  to  the  or- 
dinances 
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jlinauccs  of  the  ancient  church,  that  we  find  Kcences  to  eat  flt-sh 
on  tish  days  solicited  and  g:rantcd  so  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
One  of  UiesiC  is  entered  in  the  following  words,  and  is,  perhaps, 
nearly  the  last  dispensation  granted  for  a  elmilar  purpose  in 
this  country  :— "  1G34.  Meinoramdum  that^  on  the  3d  of  Mar^h 
a  licence  was  ijranted  to  Mr.  Thomas  X''i"^^'*^^''oipe  to  eate 
flesh  on  lish  dayes,  during  thu  tin;»c  of  his  weakncssj  and  not 
longer." 

Ill  the  vestry  arc  deposited  mnny  of  the  valuahle  hooks  col- 
lected hy  the  accomplished  and  urbane  Dean  Aldrich,  vlio  was 
rector  of  Henley,  and  died  in  1737.  'liiese  principally  consist 
of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  works  in  Hebrew,  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  the  ancient  Fathers,  the  mos^t  esteemed  biblical  critics^ 
and  various  historical  publications.  The  whole  was  liberally 
bequeathed  by  Dean  Aldrich  as  the  foundation  of  a  parochial 
library.  The  rules  by  which  he  wished  the  institution  to  be  go- 
verned are  fairly  copied  and  hung  in  the  vestry.  From  this 
transcript  it  appears  that  all  parishioners  of  Henley,  who  ai"« 
liable  to  church  rates,  have  not  only  free  access  to  the  library, 
but  are  permitted  to  take  home  any  volume,  on  signing  a  pro- 
niisCj  in  (^  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  to  restore  it  without  da- 
mage. We  unwillingly  observe  that  not  a  sjugle  volume  has 
been  added  to  the  collection ;  and  the  books  appear  to  be  little 
in  nqucst  with  tlie  persons  for  whose  use  they  were  intended. 
Among  the  works  bequeathed  are  some  original  manuscripts  by 
the  Dean.  These  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  house  of  the 
resident  clergyman. 

In  the  church-yard  is  interred  Richard  Jennings,  "  the  master- 
builder  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,"  who  had  quitted  all  pursuits  of 
business  for  some  time  previous  to  his  decease,  and  resided  at 
Badgmoor,  near  IL  nley. 

'i'he  Town-hall  stands  on  an  elevated  spot  in  the  Higli-street, 

and  is  a  ueat  building,  compUiled  in  1796.     Beneath  the  hall  is 

A  commodious  piazza,  used  as  a  market-house.     In  a  retired  part 

Y  4  of 
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of  the  town  is  a  •well-built  meeting-house,  for  the  class  of  Dissen- 
ters  termed  Independents. 

A  small  Theatre  has  been  lately  erected,  and  it  is  tolerably 
well  attended  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  A  Book  Society  has 
also  been  recently  established,  which  is  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion. This  institution  meets  with  so  much  encouragement,  that, 
besides  purchasing  the  most  desirable  periodical  publications,  the 
Society  is  c^iablcd  to  expend  nearly  1001.  per  annum  in  works 
of  a  more  durable  interest. 

The  town  contains  two  Free-School  foundations.  For  one  of 
these  it  is  indebted  to  King  James  I.  and  for  the  other  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Periam.  The  latter  is  entirely  unconnected  with  Lady 
Periam's  benefactions  to  Baliol  College ;  and  both  the  schools 
are  now  united  under  one  master,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Here  is  also  an  Alms-house,  founded  and  endowed  by  John 
Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
place  which  aft'orded  him  birth. 

Henley  yields  little  that  is  interesting,  either  in  an  histo- 
rical or  a  commercial  point  of  view.  In  1642,  the  Parliamentary 
troops  occupied  different  positions  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and,  in 
1644,  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  quartered  here,  with  a  consider- 
able force  in  the  same  interest.  The  inhabitants  do  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  active  part ;  and  the  chief  object  of  the  Par- 
liamentary troops,  in  their  latter  visit,  was  the  reduction  of 
Greenland-house,  then  a  fortified  residence  of  the  D'Oylcy  fa- 
mily. In  1646  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliamenta- 
rian army. 

In  the  annals  of  police  there  occurs  a  melancholy  instance  of 
the  insufficiency  of  education  to  preserve  the  judgment  and  the 
principles  from  the  lowest  state  of  perversion,  when  one  strong 
passion  is  suffered  to  creep  over  the  heart  in  the  insidious  guise  of 
a  social  virtue.  In  the  year  1752,  Miss  Mary  Blandy  was  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  her  father !  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  this  lamentable  case. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Francis  Blandy,  a  solicitor  of  some  note,  and  town-clerk 
of  Henley,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  take  pride  in  encouraging 
the  prevalent  notion  that  he  siiould  leave  at  his  death  a  large 
property  to  Mary,  his  only  daugliter.  Miss  Blatidy's  reputation 
for  fortune  induced  Captain  Cranstoun,  a  recruiliiiij  officer,  and  a 
man  who  had  a  wife  living  in  Scotland,  to  attempt  a  conquest  of 
her  aflections.  His  arts  were  successful,  but  his  previous  mar- 
riage was  discovered  by  tiie  family,  and  he  was  forbidden  the 
house  by  the  father.  Infatuated  by  passion,  the  object  of  his 
pursuit  believed  every  falsehood  which  he  invented,  and  con- 
tinued her  connexion  with  him  in  contempt  of  parental  inter- 
diction. The  fortune  to  he  bequeathed  was  the  object  of  Crans- 
toun's  aim,  and  he  transmitted  to  Miss  Blandy  small  packets  of 
arsenic,  which  she  administered  at  various  times  to  her  father  in 
water-gruel.  The  effects,  though  excruciating,  were  judged  by 
Cranstoun  too  slow,  and  he  advised  a  larger  dose.  The  victim 
took  it,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

Dr.  Addington  of  Reading,  and  another  eminent  physician, 
attended  the  sufferer;  and  on  the  trial  they  clearly  proved  the 
fact  of  his  death  by  poison.  Servants  and  other  satisfactoiy 
■witnesses  shewed,  with  equal  perspicuity,  that  the  fatal  drug  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  In  addition  to  the  dying 
man's  pangs  he  had  the  distress  of  being  conscious  that  he  re- 
ceived his  death  from  the  action  of  his  only  child.  Dr.  Addington 
asked  him,  while  sustaining  his  throbbing  head,  "  whom  he  sus- 
pected to  be  the  person  that  had  administered  the  liital  prepara- 
tion ?"  He  replied  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  though  with  a  forced 
smile,  "  A  poor  love-sick  girl.'— But  I  forgive  her!" 

The  parricide  was  put  to  the  bar  in  the  Divinity  School  at 
Oxford  (as  the  town-hall  was  Ihen  rebuilding.)  In  defence. 
Miss  Blandy  asserted  that  she  had  believed  the  mixture,  which 
she  confessed  she  administered,  to  be  simply  Love  Powder, 
and  had  thought  that  she  was  only  working,  by  way  of  charm, 
an  alteration  in  her  father's  sentiments  concerning  Cranstoun.    It 

would 
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would  be  pleasing  to  believe  this  statement,  pleasiug  to  believe 
any  thing  that  could  free  an  only  child's  baud  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  intentional  murder;  but  it  must  be  remarived,  that  she  wit- 
nessed the  eflect  of  the  powders,  stage  by  stage,  and  saw,  with  a 
remorseless  heart,  the  agony  which  they  inliicted.  Siie,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  the  assertion  at  the  hour  of  death;  aud  like- 
wise in  a  paper  which  she  left  to  be  published  after  her  execution. 

lu  the  periodical  publications  of  that  era  it  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Oxfordshire  will  long  retain  the  imprebsion  of  this 
sad  event;  aud  they  were  right:  the  persons  who  shew  the  Divi- 
nity School  to  strangers  still  tell  them,  "  that  this  is  tlie  place  in 
which  Miss  Blandy  was  tried." 

Henley  lias  uo  staple  manufacture.  When  Camden  wrote,  the 
"  inhabitants  lived  principally  by  carrying  wood  to  London  iii 
boats,  and  bringing  back  corn."  Plot  mentions  "  the  inventioa 
of  making  glasses,  from  stones  and  some  other  materials,"  for 
which  a  patent  was  obtained.  The  inhabitants  are  now  cliiefly 
fiigaged  in  malting  for  the  London  market,  and  in  such  com- 
niercial  interchanges  with  adjacent  villages  as  are  common  to 
every  provincial  town.  The  considerable  number  of  family  man- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood  is  productive  of  much  emolument  to 
the  traders. 

The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  its  local  beauties  in- 
duce many  persons  from  the  metropolis  to  visit  it,  iu  the  summer 
months  *. 

Although 

•  The  Red  Lion  Inn  is  chiefly  the  resort  of  strangers  led  to  visit  Henlej*  by 
its  reputation  lor  local  beaut  v.  This  house  is  ininitdiatelj  contiguous  to  the 
Tharces,  and  it  was  here  that  Shenstone  wrote,  with  a  diamond,  the  pleasing 
little  poem  commencing  thus  : 

To  thee,  fair  freedom  !  I  retire. 

From  flatt'ry,  cards,  and  dice  And  din. 
Nor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  higher 
Than  the  low  cot,  or  humble  inn. 
Tlvc  pane  on  which  he  wrote  this  testimonial  of  comfort  was  lately  pre- 
served in  a  window  which  overlooks  the  river ;  but  it  has  row  disappeared. 
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Although  this  plncc  is  not  reconled  as  a  Roman  garrison,  some 
relics  have  been  found  which  seem  to  prove  tli:it  I  lie  Romans  had 
habitations  here.  In  the  seventeenth  century  three  urns  were  dug 
from  premises  in  the  market-place,  then  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Finch. 
One,  also,  was  found  beneath  the  highway  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town. 

"  Henley,"  observes  Cam.den,"  had  formerly  the  Molhies  for 
its  lords,  from  whom,  by  \he  Huvgei-for(ls,vi\\o  procured  the  town 
a  c:rant  of  two  fairs  from  Henry  VI.  it  came,  by  inheritance,  to  the 
illustrious  family  of  Hastin;^s."  The  manorial  rights  are  now 
vested  in  the  Earl  of  Malmsbury. 

The  town  has  a  wtekly  market,  and  is  governed  by  a  higli 
steward,  recorder,  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and  sixteen  burgesses. 
The  existing  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1722,  at  tlie 
request  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  was  chosen  high  steward. 
The  returns  of  population  to  Parliament,  in  1811,  make  the  number 
of  inhabitants  3,117,  and  of  houses  537. 

Two  natives  of  this  place  demand  biographical  notice; — John 
Longland,  Bisiiop  of  Lincoln,  and  William  Leuthal. 

Longland  was  Confessor  to  Henry  VIII,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  See  of  Lincoln,  in  1520.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  day,  but  is  deserving  of  censure  for  actively  pro- 
moting the  divorce  between  lleary  and  Queen  Catharine.  He  died 
in  the  year  1547. 

William  Lenthal,  a  prominent  character  in  the  civil  commo- 
tions of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  claimed  as  a  native  by  the 
town  of  Henley,  though  at  the  time  of  his  birth  Jiis  father  re- 
sided at  Lachford,  Oxfordshire,  where  the  family  had  long  been 
!-ettled.  The  only  author  wlio  mentions  the  locality  of  Len- 
thal's  birth  is  Anthony  Wood;  but  Wood  is  decided  in  his  as- 
sertion, and  adds  that  he  was  born  in  a  iiouse  near  tiie  church. 
He  was  either  a  second  or  third  son,  and  is  believed  to  have 
received  tl»e  early  part  of  his  education  at  Thame  school,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Alban  Hall,  Oxford.     After  a  residence  of 

three 
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three  years  at  Oxford  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  studied  the  law 
as  a  profession  with  eminent  assiduity.  In  1637,  he  was  lent 
reader  of  Lincoln's  Inn  j  and,  soon  after,  was  admitted  a  bencher 
of  that  society.  * 

His  name  does  not  occur  in  public  affairs  till  1640,  in  which 
year  he  was  returned  burgess  for  AVoodstock,  in  the  short  Par- 
liament. This  Parliament  sat  scarcely  five  weeks ;  yet,  by  one 
of  those  accidents  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  human  fortune, 
Lenthal  attained  distinction  in  it.  The  House  divided  on  the 
king's  propositions  respecting  a  substitute  for  ship-money,  when 
Serjeiint  Glanville,  the  speaker,  left  the  chair,  and  Lenthal  was 
called  to  it  by  a  majority. 

When  the  long  Parliament  met,  on  the  third  of  November,  in 
the  same  year,  Lenthal  was  chosen  speaker,  in  consequence  of 
the  interference  of  the  king  himself.  But  he  foresaw  that  thick- 
gathering  cloud  which  was  about  to  scatter  terrors  over  the 
nation  ;  and,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  "  he  was  rather  pre- 
vailed with,  than  persuaded,  to  accept  the  charge."  Never  was 
the  exercise  of  tl)c  high  office  to  which  he  was  called  subject 
to  such  trials  of  cfjuanimity.  At  one  period  he  saw  the  king  enter 
the  House,  in  force,  and  demand  the  use  of  his  chair ;  and,  at  an- 
other, he  was  impelled  by  the  factious  violence  of  Parliament  to 
become  an  instrument  in  measures  which  appear,  in  this  early 
stage  of  civil  convulsion,  to  have  been  quite  contrary  to  his  prin- 
ciples and  feelings. 

But  he  wanted  constitutional  firmness  of  temper,  and  was 
■warped  by  a  wish  for  personal  aggrandizement.  In  1643,  the 
Lords  and  Commons  prayed  the  king  to  make  Lenthal  master  of 

the 

*  Several  of  his  family  liad  attained  considerable  consequence  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  One  of  liis  ancestry,  Sir  John  Lenthal,  was  marshal  of  the 
King's  Bench,  on  whom  was  made  the  trite  distich  attributed  to  Ben  Jonson  ; 

"  When  a  man  has  spent  all. 
Then  take  him,  Sir  John  Lenthal.*' 
9 
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the  rolls,  Tliis  appointment  was  known  to  be  contrary  to  tlift 
king's  wish.  No  answer  was  returned,  and  they  bestowed  on 
him  the  place  by  their  own  authority,  wliich  lie  was  contonltd  to 
hold  till  the  Restoration.  In  10-16  he  was  likewise  appointed  by 
the  Parliamentary  powers  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  be,  at  the  head  of  300  members, 
waited  on  Fairfax,  in  consequence  of  that  general's  numerous 
successes,  and  delivered  a  gratulatory  speech,  which  was  after- 
wards printed  and  carefully  spread  through  every  district  of  the 
island. 

In  1647,  tiie  dignity  of  Lenlhal's  chair  was  violated  by  a  power 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  mistaken  monarcji,  who  had  once 
ordered  him  to  quit  his  scat.  On  a  petition  from  the  city  meet- 
ing in  this  year  with  some  opposition,  a  tumultuous  rabble 
seized  the  speaker,  and  by  force  thrust  him  into  his  chair,  and 
kept  him  there  until  their  wishes  were  complied  with.  Lenthal, 
attended  by  about  forty  members,  and  accompanied  by  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  removed  the  mace,  and  hastened  to  Fair- 
fax, then  at  Windsor,  who  opposed  disciplined  democracy  to  un- 
strained tumult,  and  reinstated  the  speakers  in  triumph.  On  this 
occasion  l.enthal  made  a  speech,  soon  after  printed  vith  the  title 
of  "  A  Speech  to  his  Excellency,  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  after  the  army 
had  granted  the  members  of  Parliament  to  sit  in  safety." 

Lenthal  had  long  since  chosen  his  party,  and  seems  to  have 
become  more  devoted  to  self-interest  in  each  succeeding  year; 
but  he  never  forgot,  or  neglected,  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
When  the  House  divided,  57  to  57,  on  the  question  of  opening 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Lenthal,  as  speaker,  decided  in  favour  of  the  treaty;  and  he  is  al- 
lowed to  have  been  free  from  a  participation  in  the  acts  immediately 
leading  to  the  death  of  Charles,  though  he  is  said  by  Walker  to  have 
been  too  deeply  engaged  in  some  of  the  intrigues  which  hurried 
affairs  to  so  fatal  an  issue.  His  natural  inclination  towards 
mercy  was  evinced  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Goring,  Earl  of  Norwich; 

The 
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The  casting  vote  again  fell  iuto  his  hands,  and  he  saved  Ihc 
accused  ;  tlioujjh  so  sauguinary  and  dangerous  was  the  turbu- 
lence of  faction,  that  he  was  constrained  to  feign  former  personal 
obligations,  as  an  excuse  for  his  clemency.  The  conduct  of 
the  majority  on  this  occasion  afforded  so  much  pleasure  to  the 
city  of  London,  that  they  invited  the  speaker  and  House  of 
Commons  to  a  grand  dinner.  The  citizens  met  their  senatorial 
visitors  in  much  state,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  resigned  to  Lenthal 
the  civic  sword,  a  custom  before  considered  due  only  to  the 
sovereign. 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  dissolved  the  long  Parliament,  Lenthal 
behaved  with  firmness,  and  he  was  not  returned  in  the  ensuing 
Parliament,  named  after  the  miserable  fanatic  Praise-God-Bare- 
Bones  ;  but,  in  the  Parliament  which  was  summonsed  by  Crom- 
well as  Protector,  he  was  returned  for  two  places,  Gloucester 
and  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  speaker  by  the  re- 
commendation of  Cromwell.  This  Parliament  proved  untractable, 
and  was  speedily  dissolved;  but  Lenthal  was  among  the  most  ap- 
parently zealous  of  those  who  waited  on  the  Protector  to  request 
that  he  would  take  the  title  of  King.  In  the  single  Parliament, 
called  by  Richard  Cromwell,  he  sat  in  the  Upper  House,  by  the 
title  of  William  Lord  Lenthal. 

On  the  Restoration  Lenthal  was  excepted  from  the  act  of  in- 
demnity. He,  however,  afterwards  obtained  a  general  pardon. 
"When  he,  with  difficulty,  procured  permission  to  kiss  the  king's 
hand,  he  is  said  by  Wood  to  "  have  had  so  deep  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  shame,  that  he  fell  backwards  as  he  was  kneeling."  He  after- 
wards retired  to  Burfoid,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  built  a  chapel 
adjoining  his  house,  and  dedicated  much  of  his  declining  time  to 
religious  services.  Books,  also;  claimed  a  portion  of  tliis  calm 
season  of  his  life,  and  he  evinced  invariable  zeal  in  patronising  the 
learned. 

Lenthal  appears  to  have  been  a  man  indebted  for  advance- 
ment to  fortunate  opportunity,  rather  than   to  personal  talent. 

His 
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His  loTC  of  ag^eranJizcmcnt  was  evidently  too  strong  for  his  prin- 
ciples; but  still,  lie  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  the  nu- 
ujerous  faulty  characters  of  his  eventful  era.  He  waded  through 
no  blood  lo  attain  the  favourite  object  of  pursuit;  and  he  was  not 
BO  debased,  or  so  weak,  as  either  to  counterfeit,  or  to  entertain, 
the  puritanical  enthusiasm  of  the  age. 

Harpsidkn-Court,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Hall,  Esq.  is  situated 
about  one  mile  south  of  Henley.  "  The  fair  lordeship  of  Harpe- 
den,"  says  Lcland,  "  and  fair  ancient  large  manor  place,  with 
dobil  courtcs,  standing  in  Oxfordshir,  within  half  a  mile  of 
Henle  upon  Tamise,  longgid  to  the  Harpedens,  Gentilmcn  of 
Fame,  and  cam  to  the  Fosters  of  Barkeshire."  Of  Sir  Humphrey 
Fos'ar  the  estate  was  purchased,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  by  Barthokmew  Hall,  Esq.  from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  the  present  proprietor.  The  mansion  is  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  era  in  which  it  was  built,  on  too 
low  a  site  for  a  command  of  the  fine  scenery  spread  around;  but 
is  much  adorned  by  the  beech-covered  hills  which  protect  it  in 
nearly  every  direction.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  origiual 
edi6ce  has  been  taken  down  since  the  period  of  Leland's  Peram- 
bulation. Many  alterations  were  effected  in  the  reign  of  the 
first  James;  but  there  arc  persons  still  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  remember  the  building  to  have  possessed  two  courts ; 
and  it  is  traditionally  said  to  have  contained  seven  halls.  One  of 
these  was  denominated  Beggar's  Hal!,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance some  have  supposed  the  house  to  have  been  formerly  of  a 
religious  character;  but  the  idea  is  evidently  futile;  and  the  ap- 
pellation, in  all  probability,  merely  arose  from  the  indiscriminate 
bounty  of  a  former  possessor  when  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries first  throw  the  old  and  the  indolent  on  the  charity  of  the 
landed  interest.  Three  sides  of  one  court  only  remained  when  the 
present  proprietor  acceded  to  the  estate;  and  two  of  tliese,  com- 
prising thirty-four  rooms,  have  since  been  removed.  Enough  is 
still  preserved  to  constitute  a  handsome  residence,  aiid  to  convey 
the  ideas  of  ancient  amplitude  and  hospitality. 

1  '  Ib 
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In  a  wood,  to  the  south-west  of  tlie  house,  is  a  small  circum- 
vallation,  near  which,  according  to  Plot,  Roman  coins  have  been 
found ;  but  none  of  these  have  descended  to  tiie  present  pro- 
prietor. 

Contiguous  to  the  mansion  is  the  parish  church,  an  unosten- 
tatious building,  witli  a  wooden  turret.  In  a  recess,  on  the  rii^ht 
of  the  chancel,  is  an  effigy,  in  stone,  rather  smaller  than  life,  the 
legs  crossed,  and  the  feet  restinjt  on  a  dog.  The  figure  is  clothed 
in  a  loose  dress,  not  dissimilar  in  general  effect  to  modern  attire, 
the  skirts  of  the  upper  garment  descending,  like  a  coat,  a  little 
below  the  knees.  A  three-edged  sword,  now  mutilated,  is  fas- 
tened round  the  loins  by  a  broad  belt ;  and  the  figure  is  repre- 
sented with  one  hand  on  the  hilt,  and  the  other  on  the  scabbard, 
in  the  act  of  drawing  it.  The  heels  are  armed  with  spurs.  From 
the  want  of  armour,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  sword 
being  only  partly  drawn,  this,  probably,  was  a  knight  who  had 
dedicated  his  service  to  the  war  in  the  Holy-land,  but  died  before 
he  could  carry  his  intention  into  effect. 

Shiplake,  a  parish  joining  Harpsden  on  the  south,  contains  a 
number  of  rural  tenements,  agreeably  scattered  among  tlie  hills 
of  this  unequal  district.  The  church  is  a  respectable  Gothic 
structure,  situated  on  an  eminence  bordering  on  the  river 
Thames.  The  tower  has  an  embattled  parapet,  and  is  ren- 
dered highly  picturesque  by  a  profusion  of  ivy  whicli  has  so 
firmly  insinuated  its  wiry  branches  into  the  fissures  of  the  build- 
ing, that  it  would  appear  rather  to  impart  strength  than  to 
communicate  injury.  The  building  is  composed  chiefly  of 
the  flint  so  plentifully  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is 
divided  by  two  rows  of  Gothic  arches,  and  a  rude  and  ancient 
screen  of  oak,  into  a  nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle.  The  archi- 
tecture is  evidently  of  different  periods  ;  and  the  aisle  on  the 
south  was,  probably,  the  whole  of  the  original  church,  as  there 
appear  the  remains  of  a  chancel  in  a  raised  platform  at  the  cast. 
The  church  contains  several  ancient  monuments  of  the  Blundens 
and  Plowdens,  both  of  which  families  formerly  possessed  consi- 
derable 
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derable  estates  in  the  neighboiirhooJ.  A  plain  mural  tablet,  like- 
wise, contains  the  followini?  inadequate  memorial  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Granger,  author  of  the  Biog^raphical  History  of  England, 
who  long  conscientiously  dischar^^ed  the  vicurial  duties  of  this 
parish  : 

H  .  J 

Jacobus  Granger 

hujus  Parochiae  Vicarius 

qui  ubiit 

l5nio.  die  Aprilis 

.         S  Domini  1776. 

^""''J/Ltati,       53. 

The  Vicarage  is  separated  from  the  church-yard  only  bv  a 
narrow  and  rural  lane.  When  Mr.  Granger  came  to  the  living, 
the  house,  in  the  words  of  the  Terrier  of  the  Vicarasfe,  consisted 
merely  of  "  two  floors,  three  roouts  on  a  floor."  Mr.  Granger 
made  some  additions,  among  which  was  a  room  for  the  reception 
of  his  numerous  prints  illustrative  of  the  Biographical  History. 
Many  tasteful  alterations  have  been  effected  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howma-.i,  the  present  vicar;  and  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
situation  aid  in  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  spots  of 
residence  in  the  county.  It  is  impossible  to  view  this  elegant 
and  sequestered  abode  without  reflecting  on  the  many  hours  hap- 
pily dedicated,  by  its  former  possessor,  to  a  work  equally  estima- 
ble to  the  amateur  of  the  arts,  and  to  the  student  of  human 
character.  It  is  equally  impossi'de  to  avoid  regret  when  we  re- 
member the  melancholy  abruptness  with  which  those  literary 
labours  wc  re  terminated.  Mr.  Granger  was  seized  with  apoplexy, 
while  standing  at  the  communion  table,  in  the  face  of  his  congre- 
gation. He  breathed  for  some  short  time  after  he  was  carried 
home,  but  never  spoke.  M;iny  of  his  former  parishioners  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  his  simple  unassuming  manners,  and  take 
pleasure  in  bestowing  the  hunibie  tribute  of  their  praise  on  his 
genuine  worth. 

Beneath  the  ancient  manor-house  of  Shiplake,  not  far  dist^t 
Vol.  XII.  Z  frolh 
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from  tlic  vicaragp,  was  a  '■pacious  crypto  wiili  a  groined  roof,  ami 
two  separate  aisles,  or  avenues,  distinctly  marked.  The  shafts 
of  the  columns  were  very  short,  and  tlie  capital  and  hase  of  each 
in  complete  preservation.  This  house  vras  lately  pulled  down 
for  the  value  of  the  materials,  by  a  farmer  of  the  nioderji  school 
who  had  bargained  for  the  estate  on  speculation,  tliough  without 
being  able  to  fulfil  the  covenanls  of  purchase,  and  the  stone  work 
of  the  crypt  was  disposed  of  as  con)mon  lumber. 

By  Letters  Patent,  Edward  VI.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
granted  the  vicara;;e  to  the  dean  and  canons  of  Windsor.  The 
register  of  this  parish  commences  only  in  1672,  and  does  not  con- 
tain any  remarkable  entries. 

On  Shiplake  Hill  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  third  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  This  mansion  and  its  dependent  lands 
'  were  long  in  the  family  of  Deane,  of  which  proprietors  they  were 
purchased  by  John  Hauscomb,  Esq.  who  sold  them  to  the  present 
noble  owner.  The  house  has  been  considerably  augmented  by 
Lord  .Mark,  and  commands  rich  views  over  the  vale  of  Reading, 
and  the  more  distant  parts  of  Berkshire. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  pond  on  Biiijicld  Heath,  in  this  parish, 
have  been  found  many  oak  trees,  quite  firm  and  sound,  but  dyed 
tliroughout  as  black  as  ebony.  Several  of  these  were  discovered 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  arc  mentioned  by  Plot,  in  his 
Natural  History;  and  many  have,  likewise,  been  found  within  the 
few  years  lately  passed.  The  black  dye  Plot  supposes  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  "  vitriolic  humour  in  the  earth,  which  joining  with 
oak,  the  parent  of  a  sort  of  Galls,  might  reasonably  enough 
produce  such  an  effect."  The  timber  was  probably  thrown  into 
the  pond,  or  dyke,  in  which  it  was  found,  by  the  earliest  class  of 
agriculturists,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground  in- 
tended for  tillage.  On  the 'same  heath  is  one  of  the  geological 
phenomena,  termed  Sicalloics.  These  curious  natural  drains,  into 
which  tile  laud-flood  waters  flow  and  disappear,  are  generally 
foundj  as  in  the  present  instance,  on  high  lands.  * 

Btll-Hatcii. 
•  See  l}eauiies,  &c.  for  Xurlliamptoiiiliire,  p.  210. 
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BiLL-HATcn,  near  Binfielil  llcatli,  is  the  pleasant  retired  resi- 
dence of  Jolin  Haiiscomb,  Esq.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  cmbcllislied 
ajrricultural  abodes  which  display  all  the  comforts  of  life  without 
any  of  its  ostentation, 

Crowslf.y,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  ancient  writings,  Crouiiley- 
Park,  was  formerly  in  possession  of  the  Aldsworth  family,  and  is 
now  the  seat  of  John  Atkyns  Wright,  Esq.  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Oxford.  The  house  is  a 
brick  building,  ornamented  with  an  embattled  parapet  and  square 
towers,  and  has  received  many  improvements  from  its  present 
highly-rcspcctcd  possessor.  The  park  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  and  is  well  stocked  with  deer,  and  enriched 
with  llourisliii.g  oaks.  Mr.  Atkyns  Wright  is  Lord  of  the  manors 
of  Crowsley,  Shiplake,  and  Lashbrook. 

The  village  of  Caversham  is  seated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  is  one  mile  distant  from  Reading,  in  Berkshire. 
At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey  "  Walter  Gifard  held  of 
the  king  twenty  hides  in  Cavershara.  Land  to  twenty-one 
ploughs."  There  were  then  in  the  demesne  four  ploughs  and 
two  bondmen ;  and  twenty-eight  villanes  with  thirteen  bordars  had 
thirteen  ploughs. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  built  of  flint,  on  which 
has  been  laid  a  coating  of  plaistcr.  The  architecture  is  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  According  to  Dr.  Ducarcl,  the  original  church, 
thirty  feet  long  by  twenty,  was  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 
•which  opinion  he  founds  on  the  ciiaractcr  of  two  lancet  windows 
on  the  south  side.  The  north  aisle  the  same  writer  places  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  from  its  windows  of  three  munious ;  and 
the  continuation  of  tlie  aisle  to  the  east  end  he  assigns  to  the 
time  of  Ilenry  IV.  The  antiquity  of  the  lower  division  of  the 
steeple  is  proved  by  a  Norman  arch  on  the  interior :  the  upper 
part  is  of  wood,  painted  white.  In  (his  church  is  preserved  a  pro- 
clamation of  King  James,  appointing  certain  days  for  persons  dis- 
eased with  the  evil  to  receive  the  royal  touch. 

The  canons  of  Nottely,  iu  Buckinghamshire,  had  a  cell  here, 
Z  2  at^d 
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and  some  fragmentary  remains  of  tlieir  cliapel  may  still  be  traced 
near  the  bridge.  In  this  chapel  we  are  told  by  Dr.  London,  one 
of  the  visitors  appointed  hy  Henry  VIII.  was  a  famous  relic,  "  an 
angel  with  one  wing,  which  brought  to  Caversham  the  spear-head 
that  pierced  onr  Saviour  on  the  Cross  !"  It  appears  from  the 
Monasticon,  that  Cavtr^ham  church  was  a  part  of  the  endowment 
of  the  canons  of  Nottely. 

There  was,  also,  a  foundation  attached  to  the  church,  termed 
Our  Lady's  Chapel.  Kennet,  in  his  Parochial  Antiquities,  ob- 
serves, that  Gilbert  Mareschall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  gave  to  the 
canons  of  Notteley  the  tithes  of  all  his  mills  and  fisheries  at  Caver- 
sham, and  twelve  shillings  yearly,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  lamps 
in  the  chapel  of  onr  Lady. 

When  the  town  of  Reading  was  besieged  by  the  Parliamenta- 
rian force  during  the  civil  war,  this  village  shared  largely  in 
the  calamities  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was,  in  one  instance, 
the  theatre  of  a  skirmish  of  some  consequence.  After  the  town 
had  hung  out  a  white  flag,  and  while  the  parties  were  treating 
concerning  articles  of  surrender,  i<ome  troops  of  the  king's  drew 
nigh,  by  mistake^  and  the  scene  which  ensued  is  thus  described 
in  the  diary  kept  by  Sir  Samuel  Luke:  "  In  the  Interim,  upon 
Cawsam  Hill,  unexpected  to  us,  came  his  Majesty's  Forces,  under 
the  Command  of  General  Ruven  and  Prince  Robert,  consisting  of 
about  forty  CoUours  of  Horse  and  nine  Regiments  of  Foote,  with 
ordnance  raid  other  ammunition ;  they  fell  upon  a  loose  Regiment 
that  lay  there  to  keepe  the  Bridge,  and  gave  them  a  furious  as- 
sault both  with  their  ordnance  and  men,  one  Bullet  being  taken  up 
bj  our  Men  which  weighed  twenty-four  Pounds,  at  the  least. 
This  was  answered  >vith  our  Musketts,  and  we  made  the  Hill  soe 
holt  for  them  that  they  we're  forced  to  retreale,  leaving  behind 
seven  Bodyes  of  as  personable  Men  as  ever  were  scene,  and  most  of 
their  armes;  besides  othors  which  fell  in  three  or  four  Miles 
corapasse,  as  they  retreated.  And  it  is  sayed  that  within  five 
Miles  there  were  500  hurt  men  drest  in  a  Barne,  besides  many 
Prisoners  which  wee  tooke,  and  many  hurt  men  williiu  our  Pre- 
cincts, 
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clncts,  lo  which  wee  sent  the  next  Morning  our  Suigionslodrcsse, 
and  gave  orders  to  have  the  dead  Bodyes  l)iir\ed  hy  liie  I^arishioiiers 
where  they  were  slaiiie  " 

In  the  ground  attached  lo  tlic  small,  hut  neat,  cottage  of  Mr. 
Williams,  on  Caversham  Hill,  a  mineral  spring  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1803.  "  The  water  is  saturated  to  the  highest  de- 
gree with  iron,  held  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  gjvs.  From 
a  gallon  of  water  thirty-two  grains  of  solid  contents  have  been  pro- 
cured, the  greater  part  of  which  seemed  to  be  au  oxyd  of  iron  *." 

Caversham  Lodi^e,  the  seat  of  C.  Marsac,  Esq.  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  volume  of  this  work,  for  Berkshire,  page  107. 
In  addition  to  the  circumstances  there  mentioned  it  may  be  oh- 
serveil,  that  the  ancient  house  in  which  Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen 
of  James  I.  was  entertained,  and  in  which  King  Charles  I.  was 
permitted  to  have  an  interview  with  his  children,  was  situate 
nearer  to  the  Thames  than  the  present  structure.  It  is  described 
by  Campion  f  as  a  fair  house,  composed  of  brick.  In  the  front 
of  the  mansion  were  three  avenues  of  trees,  liie  central  of  which 
was  called  the  Queen's  Walk,  in  remembrance  of  Aune  of  Den- 
mark. This  name  is  still  traditionally  preserved,  though  the 
avenue  has  been  removed,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  line  is  ex- 
hibited by  some  thickly-matted  elms,  which  have  sprung  from  se- 
veral of  the  tree-roots  suffered  to  remain  in  tlie  ground.  A  se- 
cond of  the  avenues  was  termed  the  King's  Walk,  in  honour  of 
Charles  I. 

The  whole  of  the  grounds  attached  to  the  house  consist  of  about 
five  liundred  acres.  These  were  laid  out  in  their  present  beau- 
tiful form  by  Lord  Cadogan,  with  the  assistance  of  Brown,  who 
certainly  could  find  Capability  in  these  premises  without  the 
exercise  of  any  unusual  ingenuity.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
i-  3  Brown's 

•  This  statement  is  extracted  from  "  observations  ond  experiments,"  &c. 
on  the  virtues  of  this  chalybeate,  written  by  iJie  Rev.  T.  E.  Williams,  the 
very  ingenious  son  of  the  prorrietur. 

t  In  liis  curious  account  of  the  enteitainnient  given  at  Caversham  to  Queen 
.\nnc,  in  1613. 
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Brown's  advice  that  the  long  aud  ancient  avenues  of  trees  were  re- 
moved. 

RoTiiERFiELD  Peppard,  a  parish  on  the  south-west  of  Hen- 
ley, was  styled  simply  Rothcrfield  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  it  acquired  its  additional  appellation  from  AVilliam  Pipard, 
or  Pypard,  who  held  this  manor  of  the  honour  of  Wallingford, 
as  a  part  of  six  knight's  fees  granted  to  him,  upon  homage,  by 
Henry  III.  in  the  j^ear  1225.  — Ralph  Pipard  was  created  a  haron 
by  writ  of  summons  to  Parliament,  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward 
I.  From  the  Pipards  the  manor  and  advowsou  passed  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Botelers,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  The  Botelers 
sold  to  the  Draytons,  and  of  Richard  Drayton  the  property  was 
acquired  by  the  family  of  Stonor.  Thomas  Slonor,  Esq.  was  lord 
and  patron  in  tlie  year  1-j02.  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  afterwards  pro- 
cured the  advowson,  and  bestowed  it  on  J-csus  College,  Oxford. 

Under  a  pond  near  Blount''s  Court,  in  this  parish,  were  found, 
in  the  year  1675,  several  oak  trees,  the  discovery  of  which  was 
attended  with  some  interesting  circumstances.  According  to  a 
copious  statement  in  Plot's  Natural  History  it  appears  that  the 
labom-ers,  on  cleansing  the  pond  for  the  benefit  of  the  soil, 
came  to  the  top  branches  of  a  large  tree.  Mr.  Stonor,  of  Wat- 
lington  Park,  to  whom  the  pond  belonged,  then  caused  a  pit  to 
be  dug,  about  twenty  yards  over,  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep. 
By  thus  penetrating  the  soil  the  workmen  extricated  many 
wiiole  oaks,  "  whereof  one  stood  upright,  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon  ;  the  others  lay  obliquely ;  only  one  was  inverted,  the 
forked  end  downward.  Beside  the  trees,  all  along  as  the  la- 
bourers dug,  they  met  with  plenty  of  hazel  nuts,  from  within 
a  yard  of  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  which  Time's 
iron  teeth  had  not  yet  cracked.  The  oaks  had  none  of  them 
any  roots,  but  were  plainly  cut  off  at  the  Kerf,  as  is  used  in 
felling  timber;  and,  near  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  were  found  a 
large  slag's  head,  with  the  brow-antlers  as  sound  as  the  beam  it- 
self, and  two  Roman  urns,  both  of  whicii  were  broken  by  the  in- 
curious workmen." 

Dr.  Plot  observes,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  these  oaks  should 

be 
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'l)c  buried,  as  was  probr.bly  the  case  wiUi  those  on  Binfiolil 
Heatb,  merely  for  the  dUencumberiiig  of  the  soil ;  and  lie  ven- 
tures to  suppose  that  there  is  a  mine  bencatli  the  spot  on  -which 
they  were  found.  This  mine  he  conjectures  to  be  of  silver, 
nitlier  than  of  any  other  metal,  on  account  of  an  "  alabastrine, 
or  spar-like,  substance,  which  was  mixed  with  the  mould/'  He 
endeavours  to  strengthen  his  opinion,  by  observing  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  heat  prevailed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  as  is 
usual  near  a  mine-chamber.  Some  of  the  nnts  and  treefs  were, 
likewise,  covered  with  "  a  bluish  substance,  which  lie  believed 
to  be  Coeruleura  nativum."  Having  thus  argued  himself  into 
the  belief  of  a  mine  existing,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  it  was 
probably  worked  by  the  Romans,  and  was  closed  by  them  od 
quitting  tliis  country,  "  (irst  by  throwing  in  trees,  which,  not  lying 
close  enough  immediately  to  support  the  earth,  were  after  covered 
with  hazels,  when  the  nuts  were  fully  ripe,  on  which  they  heaped 
earth,  which,  after  some  time,  sinking  below  the  surface  of  the 
other  gronnd,  might  occasion  this  pond.*' 

RoTHERFiELD  Gkay,  or  Grey,  adjoins  the  preceding  parisb, 
and  acquires  the  distinctive  part  of  its  appellation  from  John  de 
Grey,  created  Baron  Grey  in  the  25th  of  Edward  I.  This  John 
was  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Walter  Grey,  Archbi- 
shop of  York,  from  whom  they  gained  tlie  property  of  Rother- 
ficld.  From  the  Greys  the  estate  passed  to  the  Levels  j  and 
then,  by  attainder,  reverting  to  the  Crown,  was  bestowed  on  the 
family  of  Knollys,  Of  that  family  it  was  purchased  by  the  Sta- 
^  pletons,  with  whom  it  still  remains. 

In  this  parish  the  noble  nimily  of  Grey  built  an  extensive  and 
castellated  mansion,  some  part  of  which  yet  remaiiis,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  present  edifice,  termed  Ctret/s-Caurt,  the  resi- 
dence of  dLady  Stapletoii,  mother  of  liord  Le  Despencer.  The 
ancient  Barouial-lionse  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  quadran- 
gles; and  a  great  part  of  the  site  may  still  he  traced,  cliiifly  in 
front  of  the  present  building,  by  the  parched  state  of  the  grass 
after  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather. 

'/■  A  The 
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Tlie  Church  is  a  neat  and  rather  spacious  structure,  with  a 
•wooden  turret.  The  walls  are  whitened  on  tlie  cuter  side ;  and 
gain  much  pictorial  effect  from  a  parliai  but  umbrageous  screeu 
of  ivy. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  stone,  with  brasses,  commemorative  of  Sir 
Robert  de  Grey,*  who  died  in  13&7.  A  part  of  the  brass  repre- 
sents the  deceased  in  armour,  in  a  canopied  stall,  with  a  Hod  at 
his  feet. 

In  a  spacious  recess,  on  the  north  of  the  chancel,  erected 
in  1605,  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Banbuiy  family.  Over  the 
vault  is  a  monument  of  exuberant  workmanship,  raised  by  Wil- 
liam Lord  Knollys,  Viscount  Wallingford,  and  Earl  of  Banbury. 
The  monument  is  divided  into  two  stories.  J  n  the  lower  range 
is  the  elliiry,  in  stone,  of  Sir  Francis  Knellys,  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  treasurer  of  the  household  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
that  of  his  lady  by  his  side.  These  were  the  parents  of  the  Earl ; 
and  the  whole  of  their  children  who  attained  maturity,  seven  sons 
and  six  daughters,  together  wilii  the  Countess  of  Banbury,  their 
daughter-in-law,  are  represented  kneeling  around.  From  the  va- 
riety of  feature,  it  is  evident  that  each  of  these  figures  was  in- 
tended for  a  likeness.  On  the  right  hand  of  Lady  Kuollys  is  the 
effigy  of  a  fourteenth  child,  which  died  an  infant. 

In  the  upper  story  are  statues  of  the  Earl  of  Banbury  and  his 
Lady,  in  their  robes,  kneeling  before  a  desk  and  open  book. 
There  is  not  any  inscription  whatever  on  this  monument. 

In  the  same  recess  is  a  mural  tablet,,  with  an  urn  at  top,  and 
the  family  arms  beneath,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Staple- 
ton.  The  font  of  this  church  is  Saxon ;  and  the  basin  supported 
by  pillars  with  diversified  capitals. 

The  rectory  of  Grays  is  extremely  valuahle,  and  belongs  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Badgmoor,  rather  less  than  a  mile  on  the  north-west  of 
Henley,  is  the  residence  of  Joseph  Grote,  Esq.     Tlie  house  was 

originally 

•  Said  by  Gougli,  in  his  additions  to  Camden,  to  be  Robert  the  last  Lojti 
(Jrey. 
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originally  small,  but  has  been  coiisiderahly  aup;mcntcd  by  the 
prtseiit  proprietor.  It  is  a  plain,  but  desirable  brick  dwellinif, 
surrounded  by  about  forty  acres  of  j)leasnre-ground.  A  gratefij 
air  of  seclusion  lias  been  studied  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
grounds.  The  views  from  a  spacious  summer-house,  constructed 
by  Mr.  Grote,  are  extremely  fine  ;  and  much  art  has  been  used 
to  heiuhten  tlie  effect  of  the  display.  Lonir  ranges  of  shrubs  are 
so  planted  as  to  form  three  avenues  of  conduct  to  the  prospect, 
and  the  whole  of  a  deep  dell,  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
building,  is  thickly  matted  with  the  laurel  and  the  holly;  by 
which  arrangement  it  forms  a  fore-ground  of  sober  dark,  green, 
eminently  calculated  to  shew  the  rich  and  lively  distance  to  ad- 
vantage. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  hedges,  near  Henley,  is  found  the 
creeping  toad  flax,  antirrhimini  repetis,  mnnspcssulanum  ;  and, 
in  ciialky  woods  near  the  same  town,  hordcum  st/lvat'icum,  wood 
barley. 

LANGTREE  HUNDRED 

is  separated  from  the  county  of  Berks  on  the  west  and  south- 
west by  the  River  Thames.  The  larger  portion  of  tiie  hundred 
is  in  the  Cliiltern  district,  at  the  edge  of  which,  on  the  parts 
north  of  the  village  of  Goring,  runs  the  Ikeneild-street.  The 
soil  of  the  hills  is  chiefly  calcareous;  but,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Thames,  a  fine  tract  of  sandy  loam  is  spread  at  their  base. 
Long  ranges  of  beech  arc  frequent  in  the  Chiltern  part  of  the 
hundred.  Beyond  the  Roman  road  tiie  soil  of  the  uplands  gra- 
dually meliorates,  but  does  not  assume  any  determinate  cha- 
racter. 

This  hundred  is  but  thinly  peopled,  and  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing parishes: — Clicckemlon,  Crowmarsh  G'lfford,  Goring, 
Ipsden,  with  the  Liberty  of  Stoke  Row,  Mapledurliam,  Mongc- 
we/i,  Nuneham-icarren,  A'orth-Stoke,  and  Whitchurch. 

The 
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The  money  raised  for  tlie  poor  in  1S03  was  47361.  18s.  7id, 
making  an  average  of  6s.  Sid.  in  tlic  pound. 

Mapledurham  is  a  small  villiii,^e  on  the  border  of  the  River 
Thames,  tliree  miles  distant  from  Caversiiaiii.  This  place  de- 
rives some  importance  from  the  larije  and  venerable  mansion  of 
the  Blount  family,  a  bnilding  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  untouched 
by  innovation.  The  house  is  seated  on  an  extensive  lawn.  In 
front  is  an  avenue  of  noble  elms,  more  than  a,  mile  in  length. 
It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  flat  situations  and  straight  lines 
of  which  our  forefathers  were  so  fond  ;  but,  where  their  structures 
are  reverently  permitted  to  remain,  it  is  cerlainly  desirable  to 
preserve,  in  every  respect,  a  consistency  of  feature.  A  modern 
clump  before  an  ancient  porch  seems  as  preposterous  as  would  a 
ruffie  of  lace  placed  on  the  statue  of  a  knight  in  armour.  Still  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  if  consistency  of  anti((ue  costume  may  be 
violated  in  any  particular,  it  is  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  those 
circumstances  of  appendant. scenery  which  should  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  caprice  of  taste, 
and  which  are  always  most  pleasing  when  they  approach  the  most 
closely  to  the  sportive  boldness  of  nature. 

During  the  civil  war  Sir  Charles  Blount  lived  at  Maplednr- 
liam,  and  by  him  the  house  was  fortified  in  aid  of  the  royal  cause, 
-when  the  town  of  Reading  apprehended  a  siege.  Sir  Arthur 
Aston,  the  governor  of  Reading,  superintended  the  fortifications 
in  person  ;  and  the  situation  of  the  place  rendered  it  a  post  of 
importance.  It  was  courageously  defended  when  exposed  to  as- 
sault, but  was  at  length  compelled  to  submit.  During  the  at- 
tack several  of  the  Parliamentarian  soldiers  were  much  Iinrt  by 
the  bursting  of  their  own  petard. 

Among  many  family  pictures  preserved  in  this  mansion,  is  a 
portrait  of  Mrs,  Martha  Blount,  the  Well-remembered  friend  of 
Pope. 

The  hills  are  ranged  in  soft  and  beautiful  variety  along  th6 
margin  of  the   Tlianies  in  this  ncighbourliood.     Through  the 

thick 
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tliick  woods  wliicli  now  only  ciowa  tie  top  of  the  tlevalions,  and 
now  beetle  ilown  t  vcn  to  their  base,  arc  cut  wjilks  prolific  of  cap- 
tivating prospects.  This  division  of  the  county  is  indeed  chiefly 
calculated  for  the  pictorial  traveller  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  more 
important  objects  of  notice,  we  must  observe  that,  at  CollniS' 
End,  the  name  given  to  a  few  scattered  houses  between  Maple- 
durhani  and  Whitchurch,  there  is  a  small  public-house  once  ho- 
noured with  the  presence  of  King  Chark^s  1.  While  Charles  was 
suffered  to  remain  at  Caversham  Lodge  he  rode  this  way,  under 
the  escort  of  a  troop  of  horse.  Bowls  were  then  a  fashionable 
auiuscmenti  and  the  iun  of  the  hamlet  possessed  a  bowling-green, 
occasionally  resorted  to  by  neighbouring  gentry.  The  king  is 
said  to  have  forgotten  for  a  time  his  sorrows,  and  to  have  amused 
himself  with  the  exercise  of  the  place.  A  portrait  of  the  woman 
who  then  kept  tlie  house,  and  waited  on  the  king,  is  still  pre- 
served as  a  memorial  of  the  occurrence. 

Descending  from  Collen's-End  we  come  to  Hardwicke- 
HocsE,  the  seat  of  Philip  Lybbe  Powys,  Esq.  a  handsome  and 
ancient,  but  not  very  large,  mansion,  on  the  border  of  the  river. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  is  Whitchurch.  This 
village  has  lately  been  much  improved,  in  consetpieuce  of  an  act 
of  Parlianient  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  enclosing  the  common 
and  commonable  lauds,  and  of  erecting  a  bridge  over  the  River 
Thames  to  form  a  communication  with  the  opposite  village  of 
Pangbourn.  The  bridge  was  built  in  1793,  of  oak  timber,  and 
is  bordered  on  each  side  witli  a  balustrade.  The  whole  is  con- 
spicuous for  neatness,  and  for  lightness  of  eflcct. 

Whitchurch  for  some  time  atiorded  a  residence  to  Dr.  Wallis, 
one  of  the  professors  of  Gresham  (.oUege,  and  a  mathematician 
and  grammarian  of  well-earned  celebrity.  In  the  street  of  the 
village  are  many  respectable  dwellings  of  the  middle  character; 
and,  nearer  to  the  Thames,  is 

W%\LLiscoTE-H<)isE,  the  scat  of  John  Simeon,  Esq.  one  of 
the  representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  town  of  Reading. 

At  a  short  distauce   from   the   residence  of  Mr.  Simeon   \% 
7  Coomb  K- 
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CooMBE-LoDGE,  a  mansion  lately  erected  by  Samuel  Gardiner, 
Esq.  In  regard  to  home  scenery  Mr.  Gardiner  has  the  merit  of 
an  entire  creation.  He  found  a  spot  nearly  level,  somewhat 
subject  to  encroachments  from  the  Thames,  and  quite  devoid  of 
■wood,  the  great  essential  of  the  picturesque.  All  that  art  could 
do  has  been  effected.  His  plantations  thicken  round,  and  pro- 
mise soon  to  embower  his  walks,  and  to  impart  relief  and  shade 
to  his  spacious  residence.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  a  rich  spread 
of  scenery  at  no  great  distance,  to  recompense  for  protracted 
expectation.  The  meander  of  the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  seat,  assumes  the  tranquil  semblance  of  a  lake,  on  the 
glassy  bosom  of  which  stands  reflected  a  weighty  mass  of  foliage 
from  the  Berkshire  side  of  the  water.  Beyond  is  a  gay  and 
countless  succession  of  hills,  smiling  in  cultivation,  or  affluent 
in  wood  and  natural  verdure. 

The  next  village  on  the  Oxfordshire  side  of  the  Thames  is 
Goring.  Here  was  an  Augustine  nunnery,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  and  valued,  at  the  Dissolution,  at  601.  5s.  5d.  per 
annum.  The  site  was  granted,  in  the  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  and,  six  years  afterwards,  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Pope. 

The  buildings  in  this  place  are  humble,  and  are,  in  general, 
destitute  of  that  neatness  which  often  affords  more  heartfelt  in- 
terest than  architectural  splendour.  Several  disjoined  fragments 
of  the  nunnery  yet  linger  in  progressive  decay. 

Near  this  place  the  Ikeneild-street  quitted  Oxfordshire.  We 
have  already  observed  that  no  traces  of  that  Roman  road  can  be 
readily  ascertained  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Thames,  beyond 
Grove-Barn,  distant  nearly  three  miles  from  Goring. 

in  the  vicinity  of  this  village,  and  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
Thames,  is  a  medicinal  water,  termed  Spr'tngtvell.  This  spring 
was  of  high  repute  iu  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  ;  and  a 
long  enumeration  of  cures  performed  by  it  in  cutaneous  cases, 
and  in  disorders  of  the  eyes,  may  be  seen  in  the  Reading  Mor- 
tiiry  for  June,  17-34.  It  had  its  day  of  celebrity,  and  is  now  dis- 
regarded. 
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regarded.  The  country  people  have  sagaciously  discovered  the 
cause  of  its  loss  of  etficacy  :  when  the  water  cured,  it  was  dis- 
pensed gratuitously ;  the  proprietor  then  demanded  a  fee  from 
patients,  and  the  virtue  disappeared. 

MoNGEWELL  is  thc  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  survey  Mongewell  formed  a  part  of  Lewknor 
Hundred,  and  was  held  of  Earl  William  hy  Roger  de  Laci.  It 
then  possessed  two  mills,  and  was  valued  at  fourteen  pounds. 

The  country  in  this  neighhourhood  loses  many  of  the  attrac- 
tive features  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  more  southerly  parts 
of  the  hundred.  The  hills  sink  into  downs ;  and  we  no  longer 
see  a  rich  coverlet  of  beech  protrude  its  beauties  close  to  the 
bank  of  the  great  river.  The  mansion  is  unfavourably  placed 
for  a  command  of  scenery  ;  but  the  attached  grounds  are  exten- 
sive, and  arranged  witli  much  taste.  The  exemplary  steps  taken 
by  the  dignified  and  truly  amiable  proprietor  to  improve  the  man- 
ners of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  have  been  noticed  in  our  pre- 
fatory statement  of  circumstances  generally  connected  with  this 
county. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Mongewell  the  Roman  vallum,  termed 
Grime's  Dike,  runs  into  a  south-east  direction  towards  Nuffield.* 
Crowmarsh  Gifford  is  a  village  separated  from  the  town  of 
Wallingford  by  the  River  Thames.  In  Domesday  it  is  written 
Cravmares,  and  stands  there  as  the  properly  of  Walter  Gifard. 
From  the  surname  of  this  possessor  it  evidently  acquired  the 
second  part  of  its  present  appellation.  At  the  time  of  the  survey 
it  was  valued  at  twenty  pounds. 

When  King  Stephen  besieged  the  Empress  .Matilda  in  the  town 
of  Wallingford,  he  sunounded  the  castle  of  that  place  with  a  line 
strengthened  by  forts,  the  principal  of  which  was  at  Craumerse. 
Prince  Henry,  (afterwards  Henry  II.)  Matilda's  son,  hastened 
to  the  aid  of  his  mother,  and  is  said  to  have  thrown  lines  of  cir- 
•  cumvallation  completely  round  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  Un- 
able to  reduce  the  town,  Stephen  consented  to  a  parley.     During 

Uic 
'  See  page  li. 
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the  conference  the  king  stood  on  the  Crowmaish  side  of  the 
river,  while  the  prince  and  his  friends  lined  the  opposite  bank. 
A  nominal  peace  was  the  result. 

At  Ipsden,  in  tlie  more  elevated  part  of  this  district,  John 
Read,  Esq.  has  an  a;^rceable  residence  ;  and  at  Cane  End  is 
the  respectable  family  mansion  of  William  Vanderstegen,  Esq. 

EWELM  HUNDRED 

is  north  of  Langlree.  Much  of  this  district  is  yet  in  open  field, 
and  it  contains  nearly  every  possible  variety  of  soil. 

Ewelm  Hundred  comprises  the  township  oi  Little  Hasely,  the 
Tvthing  of  llolcomhe,  with  Brockharopton,  and  the  following- 
parishes,  liberties,  and  hamlets :  Benxingt07i,  with  Crowmarsh- 
Battle,  Berwick- Salome,  Brightwell-Baldtvin,  Briticcll,  (or 
Brightu-ellJ  Prior,  Chalgrove,  CuxhavL,  Easington,  Eicdm, 
Great  Hasely,  Latchford,  Rycot  and  Lohh,  JVettlcbcd,  Neic- 
ingfon,  with  Berwick-Prior,  Nuffield,  Rajford,  Swincomhe, 
WarhoroHgh,  and  JVarpsgrove. 

The  money  raised  for  the  poor  in  1803  was  51151.  4s.  4id. 
making  an  average  of  4s.  lOd.  in  the  pound. 

The  village  of  Ewelm,  distinguished  by  giving  a  name  to  this 
hundred,  is  situate  about  two  miles  north  by  east  of  the  Henley 
and  London  road,  and  is  distant  from  the  city  of  Oxford  thirteen 
miles.  In  ancient  writings  the  name  occurs  as  Neis-Ehne.  Le- 
land  thinks  that  the  appellation  was  derived  "  from  a  great  Pool 
afore  the  Manor-Place,  and  Elmes  growing  about  it.'*  The  ifich 
deep  soil  of  the  place  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
elm-timber ;  and,  from  the  frequency  of  such  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood,  it  seems  probable  that  the  village  obtained  its  name, 
unless  it  be  ascribed  to  the  Saxon  Ewelmc,  which  signifies  th« 
head  of  a  stream. 

Ewelm  is  a  rural  sequestered  village,  partly  built  on  an  ele- 
vated spot;  from  which  desirable  circumstance  of  site  it  com- 
mands fine  and  extensive  views.    From  the  ground  attached  to  a 

house. 
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house,  foraierly  occupied  by  tlic  present  Bishop  of  I>omlon,  the 
prospects  are  remarkably  picturesque,  and  embrace  the  wiiidins;9 
of  tlie  River  Thames,  some  of  the  richest  of  fho  Berkshire  hills, 
aud  the  long;  extended  and  beautiful  vale  of  White-Horse. 

Near  the  church  is  an  ancient  mansion,  funnerly  the  nsidenco 
of  Sir  Edward  Cope,  Bart,  and  afterwards  of  Sir  Hil-'chrafid 
Jacob,  whose  grandfather  is  mentioned  with  so  much  friendly 
esteem  by  the  poet  Dryden.  In  the  time  of  Sir  Hildebrand  the 
grounds  of  this  mansion  were  adorned  with  long  avenues  of  vene- 
rable lime  trees;  but  no  Hajnadryad  interposed  an  efficacious 
prayer,  and  the  hand  of  Innovation  has  spoiled  them  of  their 
sylvan  honours. 

About  tlie  centre  of  the  village  is  a  chalybeate  spring-,  once 
in  great  request  vith  valetudinarians.  Tlie  sides  have  been  care- 
fully paved ;  but  all  medicines  for  the  uer^'ous,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  are  doomed  to  short-lived  celebrity; — the  spring  is 
now  clioaked  with  weeds,  and  rests  for  humble  fame  on  the  good 
word  of  the  country  people,  who  say  that  it  is  of  sovereign  us© 
to  weak  eyes. 

On  the  side  of  a  bank  south  and  by  west  of  the  church,  was,  ift 
the  17lh  century,  what  Dr.  Plot  terms  a  tautological  poly pho'^ 
nous  echo ;  an  echo  that  returned  a  word,  or  more,  often  repeated 
from  divers  objects  by  simple  reflection.  This  echo  retnrned  the 
word  three  limes  ;  but  as  the  buildings  which  produced  liie  cnri- 
ous  effect  have  been  partly  altcreJ,  and  partly  removed,  the  phae- 
nomenon  no  longer  exists. 

Dr.  Plot  mentions  a  spring  which  "  runs  lowest  in  l!ie  winter 
seasofi,  and  advances  in  the  summer  remarkably  higher;"  but 
tliis  also  is  no  longer  to  be  discovered. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  ou  which  the  church  is  built  rises  a  lim- 
pid spring  tlut  forms  a  small  sheet  of  water,  termed  the  King's 
Pond.  It  then  finds  vent  into  a  beautiful  brook,  and  meanders 
down  the  village  to  Bcnsinglon,  through  which  the  stream  also 
passes  ;  and,  after  proving  the  source  of  much  adornment  and  uti- 
lity 
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lity  to  both  villages,  it  runs  into  the  Thames  between  Bensington 
and  Crowmarsh-Battle,  (or  Batterley.)* 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  the  manor  of  Ewelm  (styled 
Lawclme  in  Domesday)  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Gilbert  de 
Guild :  it  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  Ciiau- 
cers.  The  last  male  heir  of  that  family  was  Thomas,  son  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  t!ie  poet.  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Thomas, 
carried  the  estate  by  marriage  to  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  With  this  distinguished,  but  unfortunate,  familj',  the 
annals  of  the  place  are  so  closely  connected,  that  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  their  story  will  scarc*^ly  be  deemed  superfluous. 

The  De  La  Poles  first  grew  into  high  notice  in  the  person  of  Mi- 
chael De  La  Pole,  who  was  lord-chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  and  was  created  Earl  of  Suffolk  by  that  king  :  but 
his  elevation  produced  powerful  enemies,  and  he  died  in  disgrace 
and  banishment.  His  son  was  restored,  but  shortly  ended  his  life 
at  the  siege  of  Harfleur;  and  one  grandson  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Agincomt,  leaving  only  daughters.  William,  another  grandson, 
became  the  favourite  of  Henry  VI.  by  whom  he  was  first  created 
Marquis,  and,  afterwards,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  This  duke  married 
Alice  Chaucer ;  and,  as  Leland  says,  "  for  Love  of  her,  and  the 
Commodilie  of  her  Landes,  fell  much  to  dwell  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Berkshire,  wher  his  Wife's  Landes  lay."  He  built  a  spacious 
palace  at  Ewelm  ;  and,  by  him  and  the  duchess  two  charitable 
institutions  were  there  founded,  and  a  church  erected.  Contempo- 
rary historians  are  so  much  biassed  by  party  ;  and  succeeding  an- 
nalists so  servilely  contented  to  accept  things  as  they  find  them 
represented,  that  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  mazes  in  which 
tiie  elevated  character  of  a  remote  jjcriod  is  enveloped.  It  appears 
that  the  duke  was  of  an  ambitious  temper ;  but,  to  be  the  object 
of  court  favour,  was  sufficient  culpability  in  the  esteem   of  so 

factious 

•  The  Mord  Balicriov  sometimes  occurs  in  old  writings;  but  Battle  is  the 
proper  appendaiii.  Tliis  Crowiiiar-li  was  htid  of  William  1.  by  the  Mbty  of 
BalUe. 
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factious  an  age.  The  York  parly  gained  llie  ascendant,  and 
SuHolk  was  jjiil)Iicly  accused  of  treasonable  practices.  After  lie 
liad  replied  to  tlie  articles  allcdged  against  him,  lie  referred  him- 
self entirely  to  tl»c  king's  order.  Henry  and  the  queen  were  un- 
able to  protect  their  favourite  minister,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
banishment  for  the  term  of  five  years.  He  embarked  for  France, 
but  was  intercepted  by  his  political  enemies,  and  was  beheaded  on 
the  side  of  a  boat  in  the  year  1400.  His  duchess  survived  him 
twenty-five  years,  and  probably  passed  the  chief  part  of  her  widow- 
hood at  Ewelui,  in  the  church  of  which  village  she  lies  buried. 
He  also  left  a  son,  named  John,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  sister  of  King  Edward  IV.  the  issue  of  which  marriage 
was  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  whom  Richard  III.  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  was  desirous  of  having  considered  presumptive 
Leir  to  the  crown.  The  politic  wish  of  Richard  proved  fatal 
to  the  family  which  he  was  inclined  to  adopt-  for  the  earl  re- 
belled against  Henry  YII.  and  was  slain  at  tlie  battle  of  Stoke. 
This  disastrous  incident  sealed  the  ruin  of  his  house.  His  father 
shortly  died,  as  it  is  said,  through  grief;  and  his  brother  Edmund, 
Earl  of  SSulFolk,  lied  into  Flanders,  but  was  inhospitably  delivered 
to  the  Englisli  kiug  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Heury  promised 
to  spare  his  life,  and  he  was  true  to  the  promise;  but  he  cast 
him  into  close  confinement.  Through  all  the  long  reign  of  the 
seventh  Henry  the  Earl  remained  deprived  of  liberty,  and  cheered 
only  by  a  hope  that  the  succession  of  a  new  monarch  would  ter- 
minate his  misery.  His  woes  did,  indeed,  lind  an  end  when  Henry 
VIII.  assumed  the  sceptre;  but  they  only  found  it  on  the  scaffold. 
The  king,  with  an  appalling  frigidncss  of  casuistry,  argued  that 
the  promise  awarded  by  the  crowi^  was  not  binding  when  the  regal 
trophy  encircled  a  new  brow  ;  and  he  removed,  with  the  axe,  a 
forlorn  rival,  whose  ambition  may  easily  be  feupposed  to  have 
sunk  into  melancholy  beneath  the  pressure  of  so  loug  a  season  of 
solitary  affliction. 

On  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  Ewelm  escheated  to 
the  Crown,  and  was  by  Henry  VIII.  constituted  an  honour;  that 

Vol.  XII.  2  a  kin- 
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Icing  auiioxing  to  it  several  other  manors,  among  which  Aras  TVal- 
lingford,  ^cfore  an  appendage  to  tfte  tlnchy  of  Cornwall.        '"    "*'^' 

The  Manor-place  of  Evelm  was  built  by  William  De  La  I*6le, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  about  the  year  1424.*  A  fragment  only  re- 
mains to  denote  its  former  consequence ;  but  we  are  enabled  to 
ascertain  tlie  character  of  the  edifice  by  the  account  preserved  in 
Leland,  who  visited  Ihe  spot  in  the  sixteenth  century.  "  The 
Manor-Piace  of  Ewelm  is  in  the  Valley  of  the  Village  ;  the  base 
coiirt  of  it  is  fair,  and  is  buiMcd  of  Brick  and  Tyrabre  :  the  inner 
part  of  the  House  is  set  within  a  fair  Mote,  and  is  builded  richly 
of  Brick  and  Stone.  The  Hall  of  it  is  fair,  and  hath  great  Barrs  of 
Iron  overthuart  it  instead  of  cross  Beams.  The  parlor  by  is  ex- 
ceeding fair  and  lightsome,  and  so  be  all  the  Lodgings  there. 
The  common  saying  is,  that  Duke  John  made,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  King  Henry  VH/s  tyme,  most  of  the  goodly  Buildings 
within  the  mote.    There  is  a  right  fair  park  by  the  Manor-t*lace.*' 

A  subsequent  writer  says,  "  that  the  Roofs  of  all  the  best  Rooms 
are  richly  garnished  with  Decorations,  as  Skenes  of  Thread,  Par- 
cels of  Cotton,  Woolsacks,  and  several  Devices  relating  to  the 
Trade  of  Wool." 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Duke  John  should  make  any  important 
additions  to  the  mansion  during  the  perturbed  state  of  his  family 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL  Each  decoration  of  the  roofs  was 
probably  a  rebns,  the  point  of  which  is  now  lost;  unless  we  can 
suppose  that  the  founder  of  the  building  allowed  woolsacks  and 
cotton  to  be  introduced  in  compliment  to  his  father-in-law,  Tho- 
mas Chaucer,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  engaged  at  one  period 
of  his  life  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

Of  all  the  "  fair  and  goodlv  Palace"  there  now  remains  only 
an  oblong  piece  of  building  on  tiie  south  side  of  the  site.  This 
was  used  as  a  prison  difring  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth 
cenlury,  and  has  been  latterly  tenanted  by  a  few  antient  persons 
dependant  on  parochial  aid.  The  moat  is  no  longer  to  be  dis- 
cerned; and  the  park  has  been  for  ages  thrown  into  arable  culti- 
vation. 

The 
•   B;iker'«  Chronicle. 
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The  church  of  Ewelm  was  rebuilt  by  William  De  La  Pole  and 
his  duchess.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  beautiful 
monument  of  the  latter  personage,  Alice,  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
Her  figure  is  represented  recumbent,  and  is  executed  with  emi- 
nent taste  and  delicacy.  Numerous  alabaster  angels  are  placed 
around ;  and  on  her  left  arm  is  the  badge  of  the  order  of  the 
garter.  The  epitaph  is  now  gone,  but  it  is  stated  by  Leland  to 
have  been  as  follows : 

Orate  pro  animl  sercnissimaj 
principissae  Aliciae  Duci^sz 
Snffolchiae  hojus  ecclesite  patronse 
et  primaj  fundatricis  hujus  elerao— 
— sjnarioe,  quie  obiit  20  die  mensis 
Mali  anno  D'ni  1475,  litera  domi — 
— nitali  A. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  modern  taste  has  injured  the  fine 
workmanship  of  this  monument,  by  various  efforts,  in  cleansing, 
scraping,  and  daubi)»g,  to  improve  the  comeliness  of  its  aspect. 

Near  the  monument  of  the  duchess  is  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
Chaucer,  her  father,  and  Matilda,  her  mother,  whose  epitaph  is 
likewise  gone,  but  has  been  preserved  by  Leland  : 

Hie  jacet  dominus  Thomas  Chaucer 
Armiger,  quondam  dn's  istius  villas 
et  Fatronus  istius  ecclcsix,  qui  obiit 
IR  die  mensis  Novembris  anno  Domini 
1434.  et  Matildis  uxor  ejus, 
qux  obiit  38  die  Mensis  Aprilis  anno 
Domini  14S6. 

The  rectory  of  this  place,  with  a  canonry  of  Christchurch,  was 
annexed  by  James  L  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  regius 
divinity  professorship  at  Oxford.  It  may  be  observed  tliat  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Prideaux  hold  the  rectory  of  Ewelm  until  he  was 
Udininally  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester. 

An  hospital  was  founded  at  Ewelm  for  thirteen  poor  men  and 

Jwo  priests,  by  Duke  William,  and  his  wife  Alice.     On  this  they 

2  A  2  bestowed 
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bestowcfi  the  name  of  God's  House ;  and  letters-patent  \Cerc 
granted  by  Henry  VI.  in  1436,  enabling  both  of  them,  or  the 
survivor,  to  endow  the  charity  with  a  som  not  exceeding  the 
yearly  value  of  200  marks:  the  pensioners  to  be  incorporated, 
and  to  have  a  common  seal.  This  "hospital  was  valued  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  at  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  King-  James  I. 
appointed  Uie  regius  divinity  professor  at  Oxford,  governor,  or 
master  of  the  institution. 

The  same  noble  benefactors  likewise  endowed  a  Free-school  in 
the  village  ;  but  this  charity  has  shared  the  fate  of  most  attempts 
in  the  early  ages  to  impart  education  to  the  poor  of  a  distant  day. 
Since  the  province  of  instruction  has  become  enlarged,  the  salary 
proves  too  small  for  its  purpose,  and  sinks  into  a  sinecure. 

The  Ikcneild-street  passed  near  Ewelm ;  and,  in  the  vicinity 
of  (hat  Roman  way,  by  the  accidental  pressure  through  the  soil 
of  a  waggon  wheel,  was  discovered  an  urn  full  of  coins,  from  the 
date  of  .tulius  Caesar.  Another  urn,  containing  coins  from  the 
time  of  Trajan,  was  found  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
village.*  Ewelm  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield. 

Bensington  (usually  pronounced  Benson)  is  two  miles  north 
iiest  of  Ewelm.  Here  was  an  ancient  British  town,  taken  from 
jhe  original  inhabitants  by  Ccaulin,  in  the  year  572.  The  west- 
baxons  held  the  place  for  two  centuries,  and  appear  to  have  con- 
structed a  castle  for  its  defence  ;  but  it  was  at  length  reduced  by 
Ofl'a,  the  powerful  king  of  the  Mercians,  who  defeated  his  rival 
sovereign  in  a  sanguinary  contest.  To  the  west  of  the  church 
are  a  bank  and  trench,  which  seem  to  have  been  of  a  square  foim. 
Three  sides  of  the  embankment  are  now  much  defaced ;  but  the 
part  on  the  north  retains  consideiable  boldness.  Plot  mentioua 
an  "  angle  of  King  Ofl'a's  palace  near  the  church;"  by  which 

he  probably  alludes  to  the  same  spot.     Hearne  says  that  bones 

of 

•  On  Ilarcouil-IMI,  in  Kwclin  Warren.  Hearno  lias  given  an  account  of 
tlifse  coins  in  his  riefacc  to  "  Hemingi  Chartuhirium,  Oxf.  1723."  The 
siuue  writer  supposes  ihat  tlicic  wus  some  Houian  building  on  tliis  spot. 
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of^  men  nnd  horses,  ami  oM  spurs  aud  wcupoiis  have  iioeu  diig'  up 
ill  the  iieigliboiirhood  ;  hut  no  rdics  of  any  intoiest  have  been 
lately  discovered. 

The  village  is  siliiated  on  the  hiirh  road,  between  DorchesHer 
and  Neltlebed;  and  several  modern  buildings  evince  its  tondilioii. 
to  be  thriving.  The  church,  which  is  remote  from  the  chief  part 
of  the  present  village,  and  nearer  to  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  is 
(iothic,  and  has  been  built  at  dilferent  times,  with  no  great  exte- 
lior  consislency.  The  tower*  is  square,  'with  an  embattled  para- 
pot,  and  has  a  pinnacle  at  each  angle,  supported  by  a  fluted  slone 
pediment.  In  the  brick  flooring  of  the  nave  are  some  ancient 
stones,  with' mutilated  brasses, 

A  Sunday-School  is  supported  by  a  subscription  among  tlie 
inhabitants.  The  village  contains  a  mceting-housc  for  Method- 
ists. 

The  small  village  of  Brightwell,  three  miles  from  Bensing- 
ton  on  the  north-east,  is  ornamented  with  the  mansion  of  William 
Lowndes  Stone,  Esq,  The  inhabitiuits  of  this  place  had  the  rare 
merit  of  preserving  religious  sobriety  in  the  most  trying  of  times; 
for  Dr,  Plot,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, says,  that  "  there  has  not  been  known  any  such  thing  as  au 
ale-house,  a  sectary,  or  suit  of  law  couimenccd  within  the  whole 
parish  (which  is  of  a  large  extent,)  in  the  memory  of  man."  We 
cannot,  with  truth,  bestow  precisely  the  same  commendation  at 
present,  but  a  desirable  sentiment  of  nusfnimity  appears  still  to 
prevail  among  the  principal  residents.  The  parish  has  received 
considerable  advantage  from  an  enclosure,  which  took  place  iii 
the  year  ISOO.  From  this  circumstance  22-5  acres  of  land,  before 
entirely  useless,  have  been  subjected  to  profitable  cultivation. 

2A3  At 

•  Ttie  whole  of  this  tower  is  modern.  Tlie  lower  division  was  built  about 
forly  3  ears  back.  On  digging  llic  foundation  a  stone  coffin  was  found,  with 
a  head  place,  the  head  lying  towards  the  south.  The  coffin  cont.inied  only 
mould  ;  but  some  were  willing  to  belie»e  that  it  had  formerly  been  enriched 
by  (he  bpues  of  Ki.ig  Olla. — Xhat  warlike  monarch  was  buried  in  a  chapel 
near  the  town  of  Bedford. 
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At  Britwell  (or  BrightwellJ  Prior,  an  extensive  mansion, 
the  property  of  the  Weld  family,  has  for  some  years  been  occu- 
pied by  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Clair,  driven  from  France  by  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution.  These  ladies  are  about  twenty -five  in 
number,  and  are  chiefly  of  English  families.  According  to  the 
rules  of  their  order  they  arc  to  use  no  attire  but  coarse  flannel, 
and  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes  ;  and  are  to  abstain  entirely  from 
animal  food.  Their  beds  should  be  of  straw.  Strict  ordinances, 
but  religious  enthusiasm  has  power  to  soften  the  hardest  pallet. 

And  though  perchance  a  casual  tear 
Fall  for  the  convent  once  so  dear. 
Yet  sweet  contentment's  patient  smile, 
Shall  grace  each  placid  cheek  the  while.* 

These  unfortunate  devotees  are  doomed  to  still  further  wan- 
derings :  the  proprietor  intends  to  reside  in  the  mansion,  and  the 
nuns  are  about  to  remove. 

Chalgrove  is  a  considerable  village,  distant  from  the  town 
of  Watlington  about  four  miles.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1727, 
during  a  tempest  of  unusual  violence,  the  steeple  of  the  village 
church  fell  to  the  ground.  The  tower  contained  five  bells,  -which 
were  all  broken,  but  no  person  was  hurt  by  the  alarming  havoc  of 
the  hour. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  village  arises  from  the  contiguous 
district  termed  Chalgrove  Field,  on  which  took  place  the  action 
fatal  to  the  bold  and  popular  Hampden.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  Sunday  the  18th  of  June,  1643.  At  the  instigation  of  a 
Scotchman,  named  Urry,  Prince  Rupert,  with  a  chosen  party, 
issued  from  Oxford,  in  which  city  the  king  lay  fortified,  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday  the  17th.  Under  cover  of  the  night  he 
penetrated  to  Wycombe,  and  there  seized  a  large  booty  and  many 
prisoners.  He  then  ventured  to  attack  a  party  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian troops  quartered  at  Postcomb,  near  the  town  of  Thame, 
iu  which  latter  place  the  Earl  of  Essex  lay  with  the  body  of  the 

adverse 

•  Watlington-Hill, 
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adverse  army.  He  was  again  successful;  and  afterwards  struck 
across  the  country  towards  Cliali^rove,  liaviu;^  jjliiniud  a  circuit- 
ous route  for  his  return  to  Oxford;  aud  liaving  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  plant  a  guard  at  the  bridge  of  Chistlchaniptou  to  favour 
his  retreat. 

When  he  reached  Chalgrove  Field  it  was  eight  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning,  and  he  found  that  his  measures  had  not  been  sufficiently 
adroit  to  evade  pursuit.  An  alarm  had  been  communicated  to  the 
rebel  head-quarters  from  many  neighbouring  posts ;  and  troops 
were  quickly  assembled  to  give  chacc  to  the  fugitives :  but,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  hour,  this  force  was  collected  without  method. 
The  strength  of  the  enemy  was  undervalued,  A  crowd  of  officers, 
who  had  assembled  at  head-quarters,  refused  to  wait  for  their  re- 
!*pective  troops,  and  mounted  as  volunteers.  Rapidity  was  the 
chief  object  in  request,  and  those  who  were  first  ready  hurried 
forwards.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  with  a  better  organized  force,  pre- 
pared to  follow ;  and  he  commanded  the  foremost  to  divert  the 
enemy  by  skirmishing  until  he  was  able  to  advance  to  their  suc- 
cour: but  this  command  was  disohcyed.  Prince  Rupert's  troops 
had  partly  entered  a  lane  leading  towards  the  bridge  wlien  his 
pursuers  drew  near.  He  immediately  recalled  such  of  the  ad- 
vanced bands  as  had  not  prisoners  or  booty  in  charge,  and  drew 
up  his  men  on  the  open  field,  to  tiie  north-east  of  the  village  of 
Chalgrovt. 

At  this  momentous  crisis  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  little  more 
than  a  mile  distant,  but  the  zeal  of  those  who  had  pressed  for- 
wards would  not  permit  them  to  wait  for  his  approach.  They 
already  exceeded  the  prince  in  numbers,  and  they  attacked  him 
in  a  furious  charge  :  but  their  impetuosity  was  ruinous  to  their 
cause.  Many  of  their  best  officers  were  slain  ;  and  those  who 
survived  were  compelled  to  retreat,  while  the  prince  pursued  his 
march  to  the  bridge  in  triumph. 

At  an  early  part  of  the  action  Hampden  was  struck  on  the 

shoulder  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  which  broke  the  boue.  >«tws  of  so 

important  a  circurastauce  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Oxford.    One 

2  A  4  of 
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of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  action  averred,  "  that  he  was  confi- 
dent Mr.  Hampden  was  hurl,  for  he  saw  hipi  ride  off  tlie  field 
before  the  action  was  done,  which  he  never  used  to  do,  with  his 
head  hanging  down,  and  resting  his  hands  upon  the  neck  of  his 
horse."  The  intelligence  was  soon  confirmed,  and  the  rejoicings 
on  that  occasion  were  greater  than  tliose  for  the  victory.  It  is 
believed  that  on  receiving  his  wound  lie  repaired  to  Watlington 
(in  the  neiglibourliood  of  wliich  town  resided  his  wife's  father.) 
He  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Thame,  where  he  lingered  in 
great  agony  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  tuen  died. 

"  Many  men,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  observed,  that  the 
field  on  which  the  late  skirmish  was,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Hamp- 
den received  his  death  wound,  was  the  same  place  in  which  he 
had  first  executed  the  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and  engaged  that 
county,  in  which  his  reputation  was  very  great,  in  this  rebellion; 
and  it  was  confessed  by  the  prisoners,  and  acknowledged  by  all, 
that  upon  the  alarm  that  morning,  after  theli-  quarters  were  beaten 
up,  he  was  exceeding  solicitous  to  draw  forces  together  to  pursue 
the  enemy ;  and,  being  a  colonel  of  foot,  put  hiniself  among 
those  horse  as  a  volunteer  who  were  first  ready  ;  and  tliat,  when 
tlje  prince  made  a  stand,  all  the  officers  were  of  opinion  to  stay 
till  their  body  came  up,  and  he  alone  (being  second  to  none  but 
the  general  himself  in  the  observance  and  application  of  all  men,) 
persuaded  and  prevailed  with  them  to  advance;  so  violently  did 
his  fate  carry  him  to  pay  the  mulct  in  the  place  where  he  had 
committed  the  transgression  about  a  year  before." 

The  most  important  events  in  the  political  life  of  this  eminent 
man  are  too  well  known  to  need  formal  repetition;  but  it  is  im^r 
possible  to  contemplate  the  last  scene  of  activity  in  which  he  Mas 
engaged,  without  entering  into  some  sort  of  Biographical  En- 
quiry. 

The  family  of  Hampden  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally- 
Saxon,  and  they  were  seated  for  several  centuries  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  their  possessions  were  extensive.  According 
to  the  extract  ahcady  given  from  A.  Wood,  it  appears  likely 

that 
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tfettl  John  Hampilcn  rccfived  llic  rudinionts  of  education  at 
Tliaine  School;  aft«r  which  lie  went  to  Oxford.  On  quitting  Iho 
University  he  rcmovi'd  to  one  of  the  Inns;  of  Court;  but  devoted 
his  time  rather  to  revt  Iry  and  pleasure  than  to  the  study  of  the 
law.  A  snddcn  cluuige  was  cHected  in  his  niode  of  iifr  by  the 
growinsjf  fanaticism  of  the  age.  He  restricted  his  familiar  cop-, 
versation  to  those  who  thought  c:loom  a  \irtue,  and  termed  in- 
nocent indulijcuce,  licence  ;  hut  his  );atural  cheerfulness,  was  not 
to  be  conquered,  and  he  retained,  under  all  circumstances,  a.  most 
agreeable  vivacity  of  manner,  And  an  nndcviatin^^  allatiility  of  de- 
portment. 

He  sat  in  Parliament  while  young,  and  shewed  wisdom  by  de- 
clining to  enter  actively  on  the  senatorial  stage  during  periods 
of  inexperience.  He  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
refusing  to  accede  to  the  illegal  demand  for  Ship  Money  *  la 
tiiis  refusal  he  was  not  singular.  M;iny  persons  as  ob.slinately 
resisted  tiie  imposition  as  himself.  Suits  were  instituted  against 
all  the  refractory  parties  by  the  Crown  officers.  TJie  Lord  Say, 
a  vehement  oppugner  of  the  measure,  openly  requested  that  pro- 
ceedings might  be  enforced  against  him ;  but  the  Court  selected 
Hampden,  and  it  was  determined  that  his  cause  should  be  first 
heard  and  argued,  on  the  result  of  which  all  other  suits  should 
drpciid.  The  issue  is  well  known;  and  from  this  accident  of 
>election  "  the  eyes  of  all  men,"  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  "  were  fixed  on  Hampden,  as  \\\e\T  Patricr  Pater." 

The  public  attenhon  was  never  more  judiciously  directed. 
He  was  calculated,  by  the  natural  graces  of  suavity,  to  win 
an  easy  approach  to  the  heart.  He  had  acquired  the  art  of  im- 
penetrably 

•  A  writ  was  directed  to  the  different  sheriffs,  ordering  them  to  provide  a 
«liip  of  war  for  the  king's  service  ;  but  with  the  \vrit  were  forwarded  instruc- 
tions that,  instead  of  a  sliip,  tlie  sheriff's  should  levy  on  their  respective  coun- 
"ies  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  returned  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  for 
liis  Majesty's  nse.  The  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  annually 
placed  in  tiic  king's  ct-'llers  by  (his  tax,  for  about  four  years. 
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penetrably  disguising  his  motives  and  purposes,  aud  had  the  skill 
of  infusing  his  own  opinions  while  he  never  committed  himself 
by  a  verbal  acquiescence  in  the  sentiments  of  others.  His  regu- 
lation of  temper  was  so  entire,  that  he  cherished  apparent  hu- 
mility in  the  midst  of  popular  exaltation.  He  was  eloquent,  ac- 
tive, and  enterprising. 

BetAveen  the  period  of  his  first  introduction  to  notice,  and  that 
ot  the  open  rupture  between  the  king  and  the  Parliament,  he 
said  little  in  public ;  but  appears  to  have  been  deeply  and  busily 
at  ■^ork.  With  him  are  supposed  to  have  originated  many  of 
those  strenuous  measures  which  led  to  so  great  a  tempest  in  the 
state ;  but  he  made  more  noisy  men  his  tools,  and  seemed  to  re- 
serve himself  and  the  full  declaration  of  his  powers  for  some  crisis 
worthy  the  energy  of  a  master-genius. 

After  the  king  accused  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  High 
Treason,  his  nature  acquired  a  novel  fierceness ;  "  and  certainly," 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  when  he  drew  the  sword  he  threw  away 
the  scabbard." 

He  entered  on  the  civil  contest  as  a  colonel  of  foot,  at  the  head 
of  men  attached  to  his  person  as  well  as  to  his  principles,  and  was 
engaged  against  the  royal  forces  at  Brill,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  at  Edge-Hill. 

Hampden  is  a  favourite  character  with  historians  and  poets ; 
and  in  some  respects  he  is  deservedly  so.  There  appears  no 
room"  to  call  the  purity  of  his  intentions  in  question.  Lord  Cla- 
reiidon  insinuates  that  he  might,  at  any  rate,  have  been  restrained 
ff<Mi  Endeavours  "  to  subvert  the  royal  building,  if  he  had  been 
platcfcd  as  a  principal  pillar  of  it;"  but  Clarendon  does  not  wish  to 
iiiffer'  thnt  favour  from  the  Crown,  even  at  the  earliest  part  of  na- 
tional disagreement,  would  have  been  likely  to  lead  him  into  any 
acquiescence,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

All  Hampden's  expansive  good-sense  aud  constitutional  vivacity 
do  not  appear  to  have  preserved  him  from  puritanical  infection. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  wished  episcopacy  destroyed  both  root 

and 
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and  branch,  and  he  was  as  familiar  as  liis  kinsman Crohiwell  with 
♦lie  p8eudo-ieliy;ious  jargon  of  the  aijc.  * 

Accordinjr  to  the  character  drawn  hy  Clarendon  liis  talents 
were  truly  great.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  assertion  of 
this  "  honest  chronicler"  is  Hampden's  surest  passport  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity,  ili  regard  to  mental  powers.  His  adroit- 
ness was  of  the  silent  nature,  that  depends  for  repute  on  contem- 
porary observation.  If  Clartudoii,  aud  other  writers  of  that  era, 
had  not  informed  us  that  he  possessed  such  stupendous  resources 
of  mind,  we  should  not  have  discovered  it  in  the  register  of  his 
actions. 

His  personal  courage  was  undaunted,  and  worthy  of  the  noble 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged;  for  we  are  warranted  in  believing 
that  patriotism  of  the  purest  description  induced  him  to  unsheathe 
his  sword.  Courage  is  the  only  military  virtue  that  he  had  all 
opportunity  of  exhibiting.  He  died  when  he  was  young  in  arms. 
It  is  evident  tiiat  he  had  not  learned  the  prudence  necessary  for  a 
station  of  high  command. 

The  hour  in  which  Hampden  performed  the  last  act  of  sacrifice 
at  tlie  altar  of  liberty  was  in  every  shape  unpropitious  to  his 
glory.  He  rushed  forwards  at  the  head  of  an  ill-organized  band, 
and  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  losing  in  the  shades  of  death 
the  view  of  lliat  defeat  which  his  rashness  had  provoked.  He 
was  constniined  by  mortal  sufl'ering  to  leave  the  Jield ;  and  he 
lingered  for  weeks,  among  perishing  friends,  the  prey  of  all 
the  weaknesses  to  which  nature  is  subject  in  progressive  disso- 
lution. 

The  spot  on  which  the  battle  of  Chalgrovc  wa^  fought  has  un- 
dergone 

•  A  young  Welshman,  named  GrilTitb,  "  of  no  parts,  or  reputation,  but  for 
eminent  licence,"  endeavoured  to  make  a  profit  of  court  favour,  and  solicited 
an  appointment  from  the  queen.  On  meeting  with  a  refusal  lie  joined  the 
popular  parly,  and  became  vehement  in  professions  of  patriotism.  "  I 
saw  Mr.  Humpden,"  sa^t  Lord  CUreadon, "  shortly  after  this  distovery  take 
Griffith  in  his  arras,  telling  him  his  soul  rejoktd  to  see  that  Gcd  had  put  it 
itiio  his  heart  to  (ait  the  ri^'it  icaij." 
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dergone  little  alteration.  The  soil  is  deep  and  heavy.  The  lane 
through  which  Prince  Rupert  retreated  is  narrov,  and  points  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Chisllehampton.  Many  memorials  of  the 
contest  are  occasionally  turned  np  by  the  plou[,'h.* 

Near  Chalgrove  is  Haslly,  a  parish  of  some  extent,  composed, 
accoi-ding- to  an  ancient  division,  of  four  parts;  Great  Hasely,  the 
two  small  hamlets  of  Little  Hasely  and  Lalchford,  and  the  Ba- 
rony of  Ricot. 

The  name  of  this  parish  seems  compounded  of  the  SA\on  Hasle, 
and  the  British  Z-f"?/ ;  signifying  a  wild  uncultivated  spot,  over- 
run with  liazels,  or  nut-trees.  Great  Hnsehj,  from  Milo  Crispin, 
to  whom  it  was  given  hy  the  Conqueror,  came  to  the  Bassets, 
some  of  which  family  were  afterwards  Barons  of  Headington,  in 
this  county,  and  of  Wycombe,  in  Bucks.  Tiie  manor,  (with  those 
of  Kirtlington,  Ascot,  and  Pirton,)  passed  to  the  son-in-law  of  the 
last  of  the  Bassets,  Roger  le  Bigod,  Earl  of  Na/folk.  On  the 
death  of  one  of  the  Bigods  without  issue,  in  th,e  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  the  manor  reverted  to  the  Crown,  aiid  was  by  Edward 
bestowed  on  Thomas  De  Brotherton,  his  tifth  son ;  but  the  first 
by  his  second  Queen,  Margaret.  After  various  transmissions  it 
became  vested  in  the  Pipards  f ,  which  family  constructed  a 
spacious  manor  place  near  the  church.  The  male  line  of  the 
Pipards  being  quite  worn  out,  Edward  IV.  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  reign,  bestowed  the  manor  place,  with  the  patronage 
of  the  rectory,  on  the  dean  and  canons  of  Windsor;  but  the  ma- 
norial rights  passed  to  the  family  of  Lenthal,  in  consequence  of  a 
marriage  with  a  female  of  the  Pipards.  By  the  Lenthals  the 
manor  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Cutler,  Bart,  well  known  for  his  en- 
couragement of  science,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 

Royal 

•  One  of  tliese  is  in  tlic  possession  of  an  innliecper  at  Watlingtoni — a 
dirk  witli  a  tliree-edijed  blade,  llic  handle  bound  wilb  liorsc-bair.  Among 
the  articles  found  are  Hatchets,  wbich  had  probably  been  prepared  by  Prince 
Rupert's  party  for  the  contingencies  of  their  nocturnal  excursion. 

t  It  was  obtained  by  the  Pipards  at  the  death  of  Thomai  of  W'oodstocl', 
T)i\t  of  Gloucester. 
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Royal  Society.  From  this  baroncl  it  oumc  to  the  Earl  df  Radnor, 
Lv  whom  it  was  sold  to  the  Bhickall  family,  the  piestnt  pos- 
sessors. 

The  elegant,  but  ill-fated,  Leland  was  some  time  minister  of 
Hasely.  In  a  field  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  village,  a  Ro- 
man nrn  was  ploughed  up,  iti  the  year  1723.  This  place  con- 
tains a  Free  School,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Little  llasehj  is  a  small  hamlet,  hnilt  on  the  edge  of  a  green. 
The  land  jippf-ndatit  on  this  division  was,  likewise,  at  the  Survey, 
the  properly  of  Milo  Crispin ;  and,  after  various  transmissions, 
came  to  Kdniund  Houltor,  Esq.  In  Leiand's  time  Mr.  Barentine 
had  here  "  u  fiiir  mansion-house,  walks  topiarii  operis,  orchards, 
and  pools." 

Latchford  contains  only  a  few  houses,  and  probably  derives  its 
name  from  the  ford,  or  passage,  that  is  crossed  by  the  way  which 
leads  to  it  from  Great  Hasely.  The  properly  was  long  with  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Pipards.  The  founder  of  the  Latchford 
branch  of  tiiis  ancient  family  signalised  himself  against  the  Scots 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  recompence  for  his  services  Ed- 
ward conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  Knighthood  ;  and  to  support 
the  dignity  he  bestowed  the  manor  of  Latchford,  "  to  be  lield  of 
his  father  by  knight's  service."  On  the  Avilure  of  male  heirs, 
the  be!ore-niciitioned  daughter  of  the  Pipards  carried  the  estate, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  Lenthal  family.  * 

Ricot, 

•  For  many  of  tlic  above  particulars,  re!ii>ecting  three  of  the  ancient  di- 
vision of  Hasely,  »c  are  iiiilcbled  to  a  manuscript  bj  the  Kev.  Mr.  De  la 
Field. 

This  writer  was  born  at  Hasely,  in  1690,  of  humble  parents,  and  was  sent 
to  the  village  Fnc  School,  among  the  other  poor  children  of  the  parish. 
'l"hcre  was  then  no  house  appro()riated  to  the  master,  and  the  boys  were  taught 
in  llie  church.  In  play-hours  he  improved  himself  in  reading,  by  conning 
the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs:  and  thus  originated  a  love  for  antiquilies.  lie 
afterwardi  was  put  to  Sihool  at  Great  Milton,  where  he  collected  an  account  of 
the  successive  rectors  aiid  curates  of  that  parish.  In  1717,  after  having  vainly 
■\  endeavoured 
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Eicot,  according  to  Leland,  "  Jongid  to  one  Fulco  de  Ricote." 
It  then  came  to  the  Quatremaius.  Richard  Quatreraain  (whose 
monument  we  have  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  Church  of 
Tliame)  "  was  a  merchant  of  Ix)ndon,  and  aftor  Cusfmnar  there. 
He  built  a  goodlj'  large  Chaptl  of  Ease  without  the  Manor  Place 
of  Ricot,  and  fouiided  ther  two  C'hauntry  Priests.  This  Foundation 
•was  begun  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  endowed  in  theReign  of 
Edward  IV."  He  A'loi]  without  issue,  and  left  the  chief  of  his 
property  to  Richard  Fowler,  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been  his 
clerk.  This  Ricliard  dissipated  the  fortune  thus  easily  ac- 
quired ;  and  the  estate  of  Ricot  was  purchased  by  the  Heron  fa- 
mily, who  again  sold  il  to  Sir  John  Williams,  afterwards  Lord 
Williams  of  Thame.  In  the  person  of  Sir  Henry  Norris,  who 
married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Williams,  Ricot  was  con- 
stituted a  barony.  Queen  Elizabeth  creating  him  Lord  Norris  of 
Ricot.  His  daughter  and  grand-daughter  were  Hdies  Baroness  by 
courtesy.  James  Lord  Norris,  Baron  Norris  )f  Ricot,  iiad  the 
earldom  of  Abingdon  superadded  to  that  title,  both  which  honours 
his  descendant  now  enjoys. 

Ricot  Park  is  an  extensive  domain,  desirably  adorned  with  an 
alternation  of  wood  and  water.  The  mansion  has  been  recently 
pulled  down  by  order  of  the  present  Earl ;  but  the  chapel  re- 
mains, and  has  been  repaired  to  continue  as  a  place  of  burial  for 
the  family  ;  nor  are  the  grounds  yet  disparked.  The  house  so 
lately  destroyed  was  partly  built  by  John  Lord  Williams  of  Thame, 
and  had  the  honour  of  twice  receiving  Queen  Elizabeth.     Once 

she 

ciulenvourcd  to  obtain  tlie  iDastersliip  of  Hasoly  Free  School,  he  commenced 
a  private  academy  on  a  limited  scale.  He  was  subseqiicmly  master  of  tlie 
iclioo!  at  Slolicn-cliurcli;  and,  havilig  entered  into  Holy  orders,  becanu*  curate 
of  Finpest,  Bucks,  and  vicar  of  Great  Milton. 

He  compiled  a  History  of  Hasely,  which,  if  printed,  would  make  about  one 
quarto  volume.  His  papers  were  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Gough,  at  the 
sale  of  a  Mr.  Cooper  of  Henley,  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  invincible  industry  ;  but  be  was  unfortunate  in  having 
selected  a  subject  of  very  limited  interest. 
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she  WM  conducted  here  by  Lord  Williams  and  Sir  Henry  Beding- 
f\M,  when  on  her  way  to  Woodstock  as  a  prisoner.  On  the  se- 
cond occasion  she  voluntarily  visited  the  scat,  on  quittingOxford, 
in  the  year  1592. 

The  village  of  Nettlebed  is  on  the  high  road,  at  the  distance 
of  five  miles  from  Henley.  A  spot  ahout  half  a  mile  to  the 
north-cast  of  the  village,  on  which  stood  a  windmill  till  wiihin 
the  last  three  years,  is  said  to  be  the  highest  groutid  south  of 
the  Tweed.  Bnt,  although  the  village  is  built  on  so  elevated  a 
site,  the  inhabitants  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  a  land 
spring,  which  oozes  forth  with  extreme  deliberation,  but  has  not 
been  known  to  fail  even  in  the  driest  summer. 

The  whole  of  Nettlebed  has  a  pleasing  and  romaotic  aspect. 
At  the  entrance  from  the  London  side  is  a  tall  maypole.  The 
church  is  a  small  and  unassuming  structure,  with  a  square  tower, 
or  turret,  the  roofing  of  which  declines  towards  the  north  and 
south.  Moritz,  the  amiable  German  traveller,  who  ventured  to 
proceed  alone  and  on  foot,  through  several  English  counties, 
without  acquaintance,  and  with  but  very  little  of  that  circulating 
medium  which  acts  as  an  efficient  substitute  among  innkeepers 
for  birth,  quality,  and  connexion,  passed  a  day  and  night  at 
Nettlebed,  and  has  bestowed  an  extraneous  interest  on  the  vil- 
lage by  the  blended  simplicity  and  sensibility  of  his  remarks. 
He  was  enchanted  with  tiie  fine  prospects  commanded  by  the 
neighbourhood,  and  tlie  rustic  inn  realized  to  his  view  the  pic- 
tures di-awn  by  our  great  Novelist,  Fielding, 

His  notice  of  the  churcb  merits  transcription : — "  Nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  simple,  apt,  and  becoming,  than  the  few  decora- 
tions of  this  building.  Directly  over  the  altar,  on  two  tables,  in 
large  letters,  the  ten  commandments  are  written.  There,  surely, 
is  much  wisdom  and  propriety  in  thus  placing  full  in  the  view  of 
the  people  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  morality.  In  the  body 
of  the  church  I  saw  a  marble  monument  of  a  son  of  the  cele- 
9  bratfd 
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brated  Dr.  Wallis,  with  the  following  simple  'and  alfectrng  ui- 
scriptioD : 

The  same  good  sense  wliitli  qualified 
Him  for  every  public  eiHplojment, 
Taught  him  to  spend  his  life  here  in 
Retirement." 

Oliver  de  Staiidford  held  considerable  lands  in  Nettlebed  by 

the  Sergeantry  of  the  office  of  Spigurnel,  or  Sealer  of  the  King's- 
Writs  in  Chancery.  * 

Near  the  village  is  Joyce  Grove,  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Toovey,  Esq.  This  spot  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from  Wil- 
liam III.  but  the  site  was  probably  too  elevated  to  allow  of  his 
usual  expression  wlieii  much  pleased;  "  This  place  is  truly  de* 
lightful:  I  could  live  here  for  three  days,"  Queen  Anne  als<> 
once  dined  at  Joyce  Grove. 


DORCHESTER  HUNDRED 

Is  separated  from  Ewelm  by  the  river  Thame;  and^  in  regard 
to  soil,  is  in  the  district  of  miscellaneous  loams.  This  hundred 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  was  much  more  extensive  than  at 
present;  which  circumstance  Avas,  periiaps,  not  owing  to  any 
scantiness  of  population  in  the  neighbouring  districts.  The 
country  was  divided  into  hundreds,  wiiile  Dorchester  constituted 
a  splendid  and  powerful  see.  The  Bishop,  for  the  convenience 
of  his  courts,  might  cause  the  hundred  to  be  rendered  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  embrace  the  chief  of  his  local  property.  After 
the  Conquest  the  See  was  removed  to  Lincoln,  and  tlie  Bishop 
of  the  newly.formed  dioceso  'probably  requested  the  formation 
of  a  fresh  hundred  (that  of  Thame)  for  his  own  accommoda- 
tion. 

Dorcheater  hundred  now  consists  of  the  hainlt^ioi  Fijield,  and 

the 
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the  following  parishes  :  Burcott ;  Chistlehawpton  ;  CUfton-hamp' 
den  :  Culham  ;  Dorchester  ;  Draylon  ;  Soulhtoke,  with  the 
Liberty  of  Woodcot ;  and  Stadhampton.  The  lordship  is  vested 
in  the  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

The  money  raised  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  in  1803,  was 
23631.  OS.  Sjd.  which  forms  an  average  of  tliree  shillings  and  six- 
pence three  farthings  in  the  pound. 

DoRCHESTEU,  tliough  now  humble  in  buildings,  and  depending 
cliieily  for  its  precarious  resources  on  the  traffic  of  the  high  road 
on  which  it  is  situated,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  interest 
and  distinction.  Its  consequence  it  owed  to  ecclesiastical 
splendour;  ajid,  when  the  pomp  of  episcopal  dignity  was  re- 
moved, no  local  circumstances  existed  to  stimulate  enterprise, 
or  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  affluence  to  the  exercise  of  in- 
dustry. 

Dorchester  is  termed  by  Bede  Civitas  Dorcinia.  By  Leland 
it  is  called  Hydropolis  ;  "  a  name,"  says  Camden,  "  of  his  own 
inventing;  but  proper  enough;  Dour  signifying  in  Britain 
"  water."  The  circumstances  of  situation  do,  indeed,  warrant  this 
fanciful  character  of  epithet.  The  Thame  flows  near  the  town  on 
the  east,  and  the  grand  stream,  so  arbitrarily  denominated  Isis, 
on  the  west.  A  junction  takes  place  between  the  two  at  no 
great  distance.  On  the  site  of  this  town  was  a  Roman  station, 
probably  of  extent  and  importance  ;  and  the  place  seems  to 
have  retained  some  notoriety  during  the  ages  immediately  en- 
suing; but  it  did  not  reach  the  height  of  its  prosperity  till  the 
seventh  century,  when  Birinus,  wlio  was  sent  from  Rome 
by  Pope  Honorius  to  convert  the  West  Saxons,  is  said  to 
have  here  first  preached  to  them  the  gospel.  Birinus  had  al- 
ready baptized  Cinegils,  King  of  that  people,  on  which  occa- 
sion Oswald,  King  of  Northumberland,  attended  as  God-sib,  or 
God-father ;  and  the  two  kings,  according  to  Bede,  gave  the 
bishop  this  town  for  the  foundation  of  an  episcopal  see,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  ceremony.  The  see  was  long  of  gigantic  mag- 
nificence, comprising  the  two  large  kingdoms  of  the  West  Saxons 
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and  Mercians.  Twenty  bishops  sat  here  in  almost  Papal  grun- 
dear;  and,  thougli  seven  bishoprics  were  at  length  taken  out  of 
it,  the  see  still  continued  the  largest  in  England,  till  about  the 
year  1086,  when  Remigius  removed  it  to  Lincoln. 

During  the  ptriods  of  its  wealth  and  dignity,  the  city  was  the 
seat  of  council  with  several  monarchs;  but  suffered  much  from  the 
incursons  of  various  contending  parties. 

At  tlie  period  of  the  Norman  Survey  there  were  here  "  one  hun- 
dred hides,  save  ten.  Of  tliese  the  bishop  had  in  his  farm  sixty- 
hides,  save  one  virgate ;  and  the  knights  tiiirty  hides  and  one 
"?irgate  of  land." 

When  Remigius,  under  William  I.  removed  the  see  to  Lincoln, 
this  town,  according  ki  Malmesbnry,  who  lived  at  that  period, 
was  small  and  ill-peopled ;  yet  "  the  majesty  of  the  church  was 
great,  either  by  the  antiquity  of  the  building,  or  the  diligence  of 
such  as  bad  lately  repaired  it,"  From  Malmesbury^s  statement 
it  is  evident  that  the  chief  splendour  of  Dorchester  was  confined 
to  the  early  Saxon  ages,  and  that  tlie  place  was  not  able  to  re- 
cover from  the  various  ravages  committed  by  the  Danes.  About 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  the  town  gained  some  accession  of  con- 
sequence from  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  Tharae. 
Until  this  period  the  great  road  had  passed  through  Wallingford. 
The  traffic  was  now,  propitiously  for  Dorchester,  divided ;  but 
the  iuhabitanls  failed  to  derive  any  important  advantages  from 
the  circumstance  ;  and  both  Leland  and  Camden  describe  the 
place  as  destitute  of  trade,  and  reduced  to  the  character  of  a 
village. 

The  town  was  formerly  encompassed  by  a  wall,  which  Hearne 
traces  through  its  whole  progress,  "  from  Walhj,  half  a  mile 
north  from  the  church  by  the  abbey  spring  called  Collwell,  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  town,  where  he  places  a  fort.  On  the 
east  is  the  village  of  Warborough.*  The  walls  run  between 
Overcy;  thence   south,   where  the  great  road   now   is,  quite  to 

the 
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the  present  town,  and  so  on  to  Dyke  Hills."  Tlie  foundations  of 
tlio  wall  are  still  frequently  turned  up  by  the  ploii;lt  in  several  of 
the  above  directions,  and  many  other  vestiij'.'s  of  former  conse- 
quence, tliougli  in  the  last  and  most  obscure  slate  of  decay,  are 
likewise  discoverable.  Hearnc,  in  his  account  of  some  anti- 
quities between  Windsor  and  Oxford,  says  "  that  we  are  sure, 
even  after  the  Conquest,  there  were  r\t  least  four  churches  here, 
three  of  which  stood  on  the  south,  and  south-west  sides  of  the 
Abbey  Church."  The  greater  part  of  this  assertion  appears  to 
bo  formed  only  on  traditionary  authority;  but,  from  the  con 
curring  testimony  of  many  ancient  writers,  there  undoubtedly 
were  several  churches  in  Dorchester  during  the  periods  of  its 
greatest  prosperity.  On  the  north  of  the  town,  and  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Oxford  road,  in  a  square  piece  of  ground,  termed  the 
Karm-Field,  may  now  be  traced,  in  dry  summers,  the  foundulions 
ol  a  building,  which,  by  standing  due  east  and  west;  and  by  the 
proportions,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  these  structures.* 

On  the  south  side  of  the  present  church  stood  a  castle,  of  which 
every  fragment  has  now  disappeared.  The  road  evidently  de- 
viated towards  the  site  of  this  building  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
past  century  ;  and  tradition  yet  bestows  an  allusive  name  on  the 
spot. 

To  the  south  of  the  town  is  a  circular  field,  which  Browne 
Willis  supposes  to  have  been  an  amphitheatre ;  and,  nearly  con- 
tiguous, is  a  farm-house,  called  Bishop's  Court,  and  the  Gyld. 
On  tiiis  latter  spot  the  bishop's  palace  formerly  stood  ;  and,  in 
Hearne's  time,  considerable  traces  of  foundation  remained.  On 
the  north  side,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
are  some  ditches,  called  All  Ridge,  or  All  Ditch  Banks.  The 
2  B  2  word 

*  "  Foondations  of  one  of  tlie  clmrches,"  says  Gougb,  in  his  additions 
to  Cnindcn,  "  might  be  seen  as  you  turn  up  to  tlie  bridge,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  clerk's  house."  We  pxamined  the  premises  in  which  it  seems  likely  that 
the  parish  clerk  lived  at  the  period  of  Cough's  visit;  but  could  not  discover 
any  traces  of  such  foundations.  The  cross  mentioned  by  Gough  as  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  was  taken  down  about  thirty  years  back. 
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word  Afl  seems  a  perversion  of  Old,  and  the  ditclics  are,  probably, 
the  remains  of  some  fortification  made  during  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Danes. 

But  the  most  interesting  relic  of  past  agfs  is  contained  in  the 
extensive  embankment  termed  Dyke  Hills.  This  is  a  double  in- 
trenchmenl,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town.  The  banks  are  twenty  yards  asunder  at  bot- 
tom ;  and  tlie  perpendicular  height  is  about  twenty  feet.  The 
river  Isis,  in  conjunction  with  the  Thame,  assumes  some  re- 
semblance of  a  how  in  this  part  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dor- 
chester, and  the  intrenchment  ranges  from  point  to  point,  as 
the  string.  The  Dyke  might,  therefore,  have  been  readily  filled 
viiih  water,  and  such  an  iimndation  does,  in  fact,  casually  take 
place  when  the  river  overflows  its  bounds.  A  road  crosses  the 
banhs  near  the  west  end;  and,  having  passed  the  river,  proceed* 
up  a  hill,  poijiting  to  Sinodun  Camp. 

The  conjectures  are  various  conccniing  the  period  at  which 
these  intrenchmcnts  were  constrncted.  Plot  very  properly  de- 
clines to  suppose  that  they  formed  any  part  of  a  Roman  way ; 
but  thinks"  them  ratlier  a  fortification,  such  as  P.  Oslorius,  pro- 
praetor here  in  Britain  under  (.'laudins,  is  said  by  Tacitus  to 
have  made  on  the  rivers  Antona  and  Sabrina;  or  else  some  of 
the  outworks  of  the  fortifications  on  Long  Witlenham  Hill,"  (a 
mile  and  a  half  distant,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in 
Berkshire)  "  which,  perhaps,  was  the  Sinodununi  of  tlie  ancient 
Britons."  Dr.  Stukely  fancies  them  a  British  Cursus;  and  other 
writers  ascribe  them  to  the  Mercians.  Gough  forbears  to  speak 
with  decision,  but  says  "  that  they  may  have  been  outworks  to 
the  station  here ;  or  may  have  belonged  to  King  Elhelstan,  son 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  who  guarded  the  town  against  the  Danes, 
and  in  9-56,  held  a  council  in  Dorchester."  If  we  adopt  the  for- 
mer notion,  and  believe  tiie  works  to  be  Roman,  we  may  observe, 
in  support  of  our  opinion,  that  a  Roman  road  is  said  to  have 
led  to  a  ford  at  a  small  distance,  near  Sliillingford,  vviiere  piles 
and  beams  have  been  taken  up.     A  considerable  tract  of  land  in 

the 
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the  adjacency  of  the  Djke  Hills  has  been  recently  put  under  the 
plouijli,  and  some  Roman  coins,  though  not  many,  have  been 
turned  up. 

Near  the  termination  of  the  intreuchment  *  is  a  spot  called 
Conygcrc,  which  Hearne  thought  the  site  of  a  royal  mansion. 

Dorchester  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  have  aQbrded  an 
abundant  iiarvest  of  (Joins  and  Relics.  Roman  money  of  gold, 
silver,  and  brass,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Heraclius,  is  discovered 
in  unusual  plenty.  Several  other  articles  of  Curiosity  are  thus 
noticed  by  Gough  : 

"  In  a  garden  behind  the  church  was  dug  up,  in  1736,  a  small 
ring  of  the  purest  gold,  inscribed  with  the  year  of  Birinus' 
consecration,  636.  In  it  was  set  a  cornelian,  the  figure  on  which 
was  s4ipposcd  a  mitre  on  an  altar,  or  pillar,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bilson,  a  proctor  of  the  University  Court,  and  rector  of  St.  Cle- 
ments, Oxford,  to  whom  tiie  ring  was  given,  and  who,  after  re- 
fusing twenty  guineas  for  it,  left  it  to  Mr.  Applegarth,  school- 
master, t 

"  In  1731,  was  dug  up  a  small  altar,  with  the  following  in- 
scription, remarkable  for  the  mention  of  the  Cancelli,  which 
Mr.  Ward  supposes  Rails  to  inclose  it  as  an  altar  for  Prayer 
only,  and  not  for  sacrifice,  it  having  no  Foais  : 

1.    O.  M. 

ET    NMINB.    AVG. 

M.     \AR.    SEVERVS 

B.  CoS 

ARAM.  CVM 

GANG  ELLIS 

D.     S.      P. 

♦  At  the  west  end  of  the  south  banks  were  found,  some  time  back,  a 
skeleton,  a  mattock,  and  part  of  a  cross.  The  bones  possibly  were  those  of 
some  Eremite,  who  had  fixed  his  melancholj^  seclusion  near  this  spot. 

f  This  ring  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Philips,  a  carpenter  at  Wal- 
iin^ford,  Berks. 

2  B  3  I.  e. 
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i.  e.  Jovi  optimo  maxinio 

et  numinibus  Auguslis 

Marcus  Valeiius  Severus 

Beneficiarius  consiilis 

Aram  cum 

Cancellis 

De  suo  posuit. 

"  There  have,  also,  been  found  urns  and  lacrymatories;  tes- 
sellated pavements;  and  part  of  the  shoes  and  cope  of  gilt  lea- 
ther of  a  Ijishop,  falsely  supposed  St.  Birinus,  for  his  body  was 
removed  by  Bishop  Headda  to  Winchester.  Many  of  the  things 
found  here  have  the  marks  of  fire,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
occasioned  the  removal  of  the  see  to  Lincoln."  A  part  of  a 
crosier  has,  likewise,  been  lately  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
Thame. 

In  the  year  1 140,  Alexander,  the  munificent  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
founded  here  an  abbey  of  black  canons.  A  part  of  this  building, 
comprising  a  massive  front  wall,  and  a  portion  of  an  arched 
doorway,  still  remains,  and  nearly  adjoins  the  present  church. 
Some  humble  additions  have  been  made  to  render  this  fragment 
tenantable,  and  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  master  of  a  school  in- 
stituted by  the  Fettiplace  family,  for  the  education  of  six  boys, 
sons  of  the  labouring  poor  of  the  parish.  The  master  has  a 
salary  of  ten  pounds.  At  the  Dissolution  the  abbey  founded  by- 
Bishop  Alexander  was  valued,  according  to  Tanner,  at  2191.  per 
annum. 

Dorchester  has  now  only  one  church,  but  that  is  a  spacious 
and  handsome  building.  In  the  opinion  of  Warton  no  part 
of  the  edifice  is  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III.;  and,  from  the 
character  of  architecture,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
opinion  is  correct,  although  it  would  certainly  appear  surprising 
that  a  prelate  of  so  magnificent  a  spirit  as  Alexander  should 
leave  the  abbey  of  his  founding  destitute  of  a  suited  place  of 
sacerdotal  ceremony.      A  great  part  of   the  present  pile   was 

eriginally 
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•riginully  llie  abbey  f/iurcli,  to  wbich  was  iinitrd  the  parochial 
place  of  worship.     "  Since  the  Kuppression,"  wiys  Leiaiid,  "  one 

. ■,  a  great  rich  uiaii,  tiwclliiiL;- in  the  town  of  Dorchester, 

bou;:ht  the  east  part  of  the  cliiticli  for  1401.  and  gave  it  to  aiigineut 
tlie  parish  church." 

This  venerable  pile  lias  a  s(|uare  and  weighty,  but  mllier  low, 
west  tower,  with  a  turret  at  three  of  the  angles,  and  an  embattled 
parapet  at  the  top.  Near  to  the  porch  of  entrance,  and  a<ljacent 
to  the  remains  of  the  abbey,  is  a  projection  of  stone-work,  w  Inch 
contains  four  pointed,  but  vacant,  recesses.  .  In  the  churcli-yard, 
not  far  distant  from  the  division  of  building  Uius  ornamented 
with  niches,  is  a  mutilated  cross;  the  shaft  taper,  and  three 
ranges  of  kneeling  places  at  the  base.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
ehurch  are  the  traces  of  a  cloister,  which  formed  a  communication 
witli  the  abbey  by  a  door  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  now 
stopped. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  seventy-seven  yards  from  cast  to 
west,  by  seventy,  in  width,  including-  the  aisles;  and  the  height 
about  (ifty-five  feet.  The  whole  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  Gothic 
arches,  and  at  present  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  and 
south  aisles.  Both  the  aisles  have  distinct  marks  of  an  altar,  and 
places  for  the  holy  water,  ike.  at  the  east  end. 

The  mullions  of  the  north  window  of  the  present  chancel  are 
carved  to  represent  a  tree  of  sacred  genealogy.  At  the  root  lies 
the  prostrate  figure  of  Jesse,  and  from  his  body  the  tree  is  made 
to  proceed.  On  the  branches  are  carved  twenty-four  figures  ;  and 
at  the  top,  beneath  a  rise  of  flowers,  was  a  figure  of  Jesus,  long 
since  removed.  There  are,  likewise,  sixteen  figures  painted  oa 
the  glass,  fifteen  of  which  have  a  name  appended. 

In  the  conipartn»ents  of  the  great  east  wiiulow,  over  tiie  com- 
munion table,  are  various  paintings,  describing,  in  the  old  Saxoa 
style,  difitrent  pa.ssages  in  the  History  of  Birinus.  These  cu- 
rious relics  of  early  church-decoration  wore  formerly  in  the  north 
window  of  the  nave;  but  were  removed,  about  four  years  back,  to 
their  present  situation,  under  the  superintendance  of  Captain  Keu- 
■ett,  then  residing  tt  the  contiguous  parsonage  house.  The  oc- 
2  B  4  casioa 
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casion  of  removal  v?as  the  danger  from  wantonness  to  which  the 
glass  was  exposed;  and  much  taste  has  been  evinced  in  the  mode 
of  tlieir  novel  arrangement. 

Under  the  south  window  of  the  chancel  are  four  canopied  re- 
cesses, divided  only  by  slender  square  pillars.  Three  of  these 
were  probably  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  priest,  deacon,  and 
sub-deacon,  during  some  parts  of  the  high,  or  solemn,  mass  which 
was  performed  in  the  chancel.  The  fourth  contains  the  Piscina 
used  for  the  washing,  or  purifying,  of  the  hands ;  and  another 
receptacle  for  water. 

The  compartments  of  glass  immediately  above  are  filled  with 
paintings,  one  of  which  has  the  inscription  Sanctus  Birinus  *  un- 
der the  figure  of  a  bishop  receiving  a  cross  from  a  king,  another 
king  standing  behind.  This,  probably,  represents  the  investi- 
ture of  Birinus  by  Cinegils,  at  which  Oswald,  King  of  Northum- 
berland, assisted.  The  colours  of  this  curious  little  piece  are  rich 
and  vivid. 

The  chancel  within  the  rails  is  paved  with  glazed  tiles,  and 
the  wall,  on  both  sides,  has  been  painted  with  various  emblemati- 
cal figures. 

The  whole  of  these  pictorial  embellishments,  have  been  long 
whitened  over :  but  the  design  may  be   easily  traced  through 

fissures 

*  Birinus,  according  to  Bede,  was  esteemed  a  miracle  of  sanctity  by  the 
people  wliom  he  had  converted.  Camden  observes,  that  the  very  old  poet,  who 
wrote  his  life  in  Latin  verse,  honours  him  with  commendatory  lines,  which, 
ti  iinslatcd,  stand  thus  : 

A  nobler  theme  than  Hercules  of  old,       . 

Or  Macedonia's  King  ;  of  one  we're  told 

How  he  his  foes  to  just  destruction  hurl'd. 

And  of  the  other  that  he  wan  the  world. 

Both  these  Birinus  did  ;  for  he  oblain'd  ^ 

Victory  o'er  both,  and  then  a  greater  gain'd  V 

Over  himself  J  and  conquer'd.  Conqueror  reign'd.  j 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Alchcster  at  the  end  of  Rennet's  Parochial 
Antiquities,  mentions  a  round  iiill  on  which  a  shrine  was  erected  to  St.  Birinus, 
and  to  which  the  superstitious  resorted  for  miraculous  succour  when  their  cat- 
jlr  were  distempered. 
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fissures  made  by  time  in  the  covering.  Lions,  griffins,  and  vari- 
ous fantastical  effigies,  which,  if  they  have  not  an  heraldic 
meaning  are  trifling  and  misplaced,  were  the  only  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  the  severity  of  the  white-wasUer's  brusii. 

On  the  tiiird  pillar  from  tlie  entrance  of  the  church,  a  pillar  now 
shut  from  the  nave  by  a  recent  iuclosure,  is  a  carving  called  the 
five  foolish  virgins.  This  has  evidently  formed  the  bracket  to  a 
statue.  The  sculpture  is  much  obliterated,  and  tlie  desiga 
scarcely  to  be  ascertained.  The  "  virgins"  are  in  various  pos- 
tures, silting,  kneeling,  and  crouching.  Over  the  shoulders  of 
each  seems  the  rude  representation  of  a  veil ;  and  to  one  is  united 
a  small  fig\ire,  which  Gough  calls  "  an  angel  sounding  a  trum- 
pet." This  baby-semblance  is  unattired,  and  we  could  not  per- 
ceive any  vestige  of  a  musical  instrument.  Perhaps  some  exa- 
miners might  be  tempted  to  believe  the  whole  intended  as  a  satire 
on  ail  order  of  nuns  that  chanced  to  be  objectionable  to  the  black 
canons  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  church  of  Dorchester  is  mournfully  affluent,  through  all  its 
precincts,  in  the  ashes  of  exalted  churchmen,  and  other  persons  of 
important  rank. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  iu  a  part  separated  from  the 
aisle  by  a  screen,  is  placed  the  mutilated  figure  in  freestone  of  a 
bishop,  which  was  dug  from  the  northern  aisle,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  bishop  Aeschwiue. 

In  did'erent  parts  are  "  four  stones,  with  a  cross  and  brasses 
for  abbots.  A  white  stone,  with  a  figure  of  a  bishop,  and  in- 
scription cut  in  black  strokes,  for  Roger,  Prior  of  Ranton,  co. 
Stafford,  abbot  here,  and  Episcopus  Lideusis,  1510.  Another  for 
Abbot  Sutton,  l;)49,  a  hand  holding  a  crosier;  and  another  for 
Abbot  Richard  Beauforest."  * 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  effigy  of  a  knight  draw- 
ing his  sword,  a  round  helmet  on  the  head,  and  a  pointed  shield  ou 
the  arm.     The  legs  crossed. 

At  the  foot  of  this  efligy  is  a  tomb,  concerning  wliich  both  Le- 

land 
•  Cough. 
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land  and  Dr.  Stukcly  fell  into  a  strange  mistake.  "  Ther  Ijith 
*t  the  feet  of  the  knight,"  says  Leland,  "  one  Stoner,  sometime 
c  Judge,  fas  apperith  by  his  habit)  in  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
•!^ard  III."  The  figure  thus  described  is  evidently  that  of  a 
J-ady,  recumbent  on  an  altar-tomb.  The  eitigy  is  small;  the 
hands  folded,  as  in  supplication,  over  the  breast.  Tiie  drapery 
of  the  attire  is  three  folds  deep,  the  outer  garment  descending 
only  halfway  down  the  leg.  The  sleeves  of  the  dress  come  nearly 
to  the  wrist,  and  are  scolloped  above  the  elbow.  A  kind  of 
cloak  is  fastened  round  the  neck  by  a  band,  and  descends  not 
much  lower  than  the  slioulders.  The  face  is  clearly  feminine.  On 
the  canopy  at  the  head  is  a  cross  fleure,  and  on  the  tomb  four 
•hields,  with  two  bars  indented,  and  a  chief. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  a  narrow  and  high  altar-tomb, 
with  the  effigy,  in  alabaster,  of  a  knight  in  armour,  his  head  on  a 
plain  helmet,  and  a  lion  at  his  feet.  On  the  surcoat  is  a  lion,  or 
griffin,  rampant.  Concerning  this  monument  Lelaiid  says  "  Ther 
lyith  a  Knight  on  the  north  side  of  the  Quier,  whom  the  late  ab- 
bot took  to  be  one  of  the  Segraves;  the  image  was  of  alabaster; 
but,  after,  the  abbot  told  me  that  he  heard  one  say  of  late  that 
there  was  one  Holcum  a  knight  buried."  To  this  uncertain  in- 
telligence communicated  by  the  abbot,  nothing  can  now  be 
added.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the 
vanity  of  sepulcliral  honours,  that  the  slabs  of  the  monument  are 
partly  in  a  disjoined  state,  and  nothing  appears  within  but  a  very 
few  bones  thrown  unceremoniously  into  one  corner. 

About  the  year  1750,  a  stone  coffin  was  dug  from  the  middle 
of  the  chancel,  containing  a  body  in  gilt  scolloped  leather,  with 
a  pewter  chalice;  and  a  second  coffin  of  a  similar  description, 
enclosing  nothing  but  mould.  A  stone  coffin  was,  also,  dug  from 
the  south  side  of  the  church  some  time  after  the  above;  and,  in 
the  present  year  (1813,)  another  has  been  taken  up,  which  is  six 
feet  four  inches  in  the  clear,  and  contained  a  skeleton,  the  skull 
resting  in  a  head-place., 

The  Font  is  supposed  to  be  of  Birinus'  time,  and  has  been 

said 
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Kai(]  to  be  "  llie  most  ancient,  and  pcrliaps  only  one  of  its  kind, 
in  the  world/'  *  TUis  iutciesting  vestige  is  of  cast  lea<i,  and  ig 
tiot  very  large.  On  tlic  sides  the  twelve  apostles  are  represented, 
each  sitting  in  a  separate  stall.  The  figures  are  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation, with  an  exception  ofthe  faces,  which  ha\e  received  somt 
injury  from  wantonness. 

In  consecjuence  of  the  former  privileges  of  the  abbey,  Dor- 
chester church  has  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  eleveu  parishes, 
and  is  exempt  from  episcopal  visitation. 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1811,  the 
number  of  houses  in  this  decayed  town  is  only  101.  In  the  same 
account  the.  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  slated  to  be  754.  A 
new  bridge  is  now  building,  with  llcadington  stone,  over  the 
river  Tluime,  in  such  a  direction  as  will  considerably  improve 
the  approach  to  the  town,  while  it  frees  the  high  road  from  an 
inconvenient  curve.  The  ancient  bridge  is  a  mean  and  narrovr 
structure,  v.ifh  recesses  on  one  side  to  enable  foot  passengers  to 
avoid  the  real  danger  threatened  by  the  transit  of  carriages. 

At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  east  end  of 
the  embankment,  termed  Dyke  Hills,  is  the  couflux  ofthe  Thame 
and  Isis,  a  circumstance  so  prolific  of  poetical  allusion  with  the 
romantic  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  * 
Near  the  conflux  i::)  a  spot  called  the  Prince's  Cattle.     Here 

Chaucer 

•  By  Stukflv  and  Gough 
t  Tiie  poetical  origin  of  tlic  word  Tliaines  (Tamisis)  from  this  junction  is 
said  by  Caiudea  to  jiHve  been  fii>t  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  Eulogium 
Hiitoriaium.  Camden 'i  own  poem  on  the  fanciful  subject  is  well  kuowa, 
and  it  certainly  docs  him  little  credit  as  a  chorographer.  The  "  marriage  of 
the  Isi?,"  and  Drayton's  verses  ou  the  subject  in  the  Polyojbion,  Lave  en- 
tirely led  to  the  present  popular  erior.  It  is  singular  that  tlie  two  pweis  dif- 
fer in  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  Scx  bestowed  on  tlieir  allegorical  persou- 
ages.     Describing  the  approach  uf  the  nuptials,  Camde.i  says 

Now  Tame  liad  cauj;ht  the  wisht-for  social  flam* 
In  prospect,  as  She  down  the  mouuluiiis  came. 

7  Wi»k 
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Chaucer  is  by  some  said  to  have  had  a  resideucr,  and  by  others 
merely  supposed  to  have  written  some  of  his  poems.  The  situ- 
ation would  certainly  appear  favourable  to  the  muse ;  but  the 
conjectures  of  both  parties  are  raised  only  ou  very  crude  tra- 
dition. 

The  river  Thames  was  made  navigable  froip  Burcott,  a  small 
village  about  one  mile  north  by  west  of  Dorchester,  to  Oxford,  by 
act  of  Parliament,  in  the  21st  of  James  I. 

At  Culham  is  the  neat  modern  residence  of  J,  Philips,  Esq.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  was  an  annual  horse-race,  till  a  recent 
inclosure  placed  the  theatre  of  equestrian  contest  under  the  more 
beneficial  operation  of  the  plough. 

The  village  of  Cliistlehampton  is  seated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Tiiame,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Dorchester,  and  is 
ornamented  by  the  handsome  mansion  of  Robert  Peers,  Esq.  sur- 
rounded by  about  twenty  acres  of  pleasure  ground.  A  branch  of 
the  D'Oyley  family  was  long  seated  in  this  village. 

South-Stoke  is  a  village  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames,  be- 
tween Wallingford  and  Goring,  and  is  encompassed  by  the  hun- 
dred of  Langtree.  The  attached  liberty  of  Woodcot  compre- 
hends a  hilly  range,  partly  under  the  plough,  and  partly  slocked 
with  beech,  or  used  as  pasturage. 


WOOTTON   HUNDRED 

abuts  the  city  of  Oxford  on  the  norlh.  The  extent  of  this  dis- 
trict is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  hundred  south  of  Oxford, 
and  proves  its  former  scantiness  of  population.     I'^ew  divisions 

of 

With  Dra^'ton,  TliHine  is  the  Bridegroom  :  ' 

As  wee  liave  told  how  Tame  holds  on  his  even  course, 
Ilefurne  we  to  report,  ht.w  Isis  from  her  sourse 
Cuiues  tri|  ping  will)  delight. 
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of  the  county  are  now  better  peopled,  and  none  are  more  af- 
fluent in  cirenmstances  of  nulural  advantage.  The  Isis,  the 
Cherwcll,  the  Windrush,  the  Glyino,  and  the  Evenlode,  all  pay 
the  tribute  of  their  waters,  and  scatter  richness  as  they  flow,  over 
fine  tracts  of  meadow  and  pasture  land.  The  inequalities  of 
surface  are  often  sulRcient  to  bestow  a  variety  of  pictorial  beauty, 
but  are  not  so  precipitous  as  to  impede  the  labours  of  the  plough. 
In  tlie  vicinity  of  liie  numciDus  mansions  which  embellish  this 
district  are  frequently  found  larije  spots  of  useful  and  ornamcnlal 
woodland. 

Woollon  Hundred  contains  two  market  towns,  Woodstock  and 
Df.ddington,  and  the  following  parishes,  townships,  and  ham- 
lets  North  Aston  :  Middle  Aston  ;  Steeple  Aston ;  Great  Bar- 
ford;  Middle  Barton,  and  Steeple  Burton  ;  Westcott-Barton  ; 
Begbrook  ;  Bladon  ;  Cassington  ;  Clifton  ;  Cogq-s  and  fVil- 
cott ;  Loni^  Combe;  Duns  Tctr  ;  Eynsham  ;  Glympton  ;  Gos- 
ford  :  Hanborough;  Hempton ;  Jlei/thorp,  with  the  hamlet  of 
Dunthorpe;  Hensingfon  ;  Nct/ier-Kiddington;  Kidlington  ; 
North-Leigh;  South-Leigh;  So7ith-Newiugton  ;  Rousham : 
Sandford;  Shipton  upon  Chcrirell  ;  Stanton  Harcourt  ; 
Stoncsfit'ld  ;  Tackley-Ncthercott ,  with  the  township  of  White- 
Iiill ;  Great  Tew,  with  the  township  of  Little  Tew  ;  Thrup  ; 
U'olcercot ;  Water-caton  ;  Wootton  ;  JVorton  ;  Nether-  Worton  ; 
Over-Worton;  Yarnton. 


WOODSTOCK, 

R  town  of  high  interest  in  many  points  of  view,  is  distant  about 
eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Oxford,  on  the  north-west.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  attraction  gained  from  the  neighbouring  palace  of 
Blenheim,  Woodstock  possesses  undeniable  claims  on  the  respect 
and  curiosity  of  the  examiner.  It  was  here  that  some  of  the 
most  august  characters  of  English  History  resided  in  chivalric 
pomp  ;  aud  here  Chaucer,  styled  from  circumstance  of  precedence, 

the 
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the  father  of  English  poetry,  and  deserving  of  elevated  rank 
among  his  followers,  on  the  ground  of  intrinsic  merit,  indulged 
delicious  flights  of  imagination;  here  wrote  many  of  the  poems 
destined  to  transmit  the  character  of  his  feelings  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  latest  posterity. 

Old  Woodstock,  of  whicli  one  venerable  mansion,  and  a  few  ir- 
regular houses  of  the  inferior  onlcr,  now  only  remain,  was  built  in 
a  sheltered  situation  on  the  border  of  the  river  Glynie.  The  pre- 
sent town  is  placed  on  a  fine  and  healtiiy  eminence,  and  a  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  improvement  is  evident  in  every  feature.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  composed  of  stone.  Not  any  of  the  domestic 
buildings  bear  marks  of  great  antiquity*;  but  such  as  appear  to 
have  stood  two  centuries,  like  all  the  provincial  tenements 
of  the  same  age,  arc  irregular  in  construction,  and  mean  in  cha- 
racter. These,  however,  are  few,  and  act  as  empliatical  memo- 
rials of  the  enlargement  of  idea  and  improvement  of  manners 
wiiich  have  been  the  result  of  an  extension  of  commerce.  The 
majority  of  the  buildings  are  desirably  capacious,  ami  many  are 
of  an  embellished  and  ornamental  description.  Among  the  lat- 
ter class  must  be  mentioned  the  Rectory  House,  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Mavor,  a  handsome  stone  structure  erected  by  Bishop  t-'ell ; 
and  the  contiguous  mansion  of  Pryse  Pryse,  Esq.  Both  these 
dwellings  command  exquisite  views  over  Blenheim  Park,  so  rich 
in  circumstances,  of  natural  and  artificial  beauty.  Kensington 
House,  situate  near  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the  Oxford  side, 
likewise  possesses  pleasing  views,  and  is  surrounded  by  wcll-orna- 
nicnted  grounds. 

The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  stone  building,  erected  about  the 
year  17GG,  after  a  design  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  at  the  sole 

expense 

•  An  ancient  domestic  building  near  the  church,  comprising  tenement* 
eallcd  Kinq  John's  Cottages,  was  pulled  down  ahout  the  year  175.=>.  0« 
this  occasion  snnie  old  coins  were  fonnd,  and  among  them  two  of  the  Emptror 
Vospas-inn,  with  this  inscription,  highly  prescrred  round  the  head  :  VESPA- 
SIANUSROM.  IMl\  AUG.     On  the  Rererse,  JUD.EA  CAPTA. 
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expense  of  liis  Grace  llic-  present  Duk«;  of  Marlborouc;h.  Beneath 
the  hall  is  a  pia:iza,  used  as  a  market-place.  On  the  tympanum 
of  a  pediment  in  front  of  tlie  edifice  arc  the  arms  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  iMarlboronjirh. 

Woodstock  is  a  cliapelry  to  the  contiguous  parish  of  Bladon  ; 
and  the  orifjinal  place  of  worship  was  a  chantry,  founded  in  ho- 
nour of"  onr  I^dy,"  by  Kincf  John.  At  the  Dissolution  Henry 
VIII.  granted  the  thurrh  to  the  Corporation  of  the  town  ;  but  the 
patronage  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Marlborough  family.  The  south  pait 
of  tlic  present  structure  is  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  foundation; 
and  on  this  side  is  a  rotind  headed  door-case,  composed  of  red 
slone,  and  prnamcnted  with  chevron  vrork.  The  northern  face 
of  the  church  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1785  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  tower  was  erected  at  the  west  end.  These  alterations 
have  been  effected  with  considerable  taste.  The  tower  is  of  fair 
proportions,  and  charged  with  modest,  yet  sufllcient  ornaments. 

The  interior  is  arranged  with  decorous  and  respectable  sim- 
plicity. The  pews  are  handsome,  and  a  good  organ  is  placed  in 
an  appropriate  situation.  On  the  more  ancient  side  three  massy 
columns  support  pointed  arches.  In  tlie  capitals  are  introduced 
various  sculptures  of  the  human  countenance,  all  dissimilar,  and 
chiefly  tending  to  a  comic  ellect.  On  the  north  every  particular 
of  building  is  modern,  and  remarkable  for  substantial  plainness  ; 
a  character  of  architectnre  perhaps  best  suited  to  buildings  de- 
voted to  a  sacred  purpose.  The  font  is  of  a  recent  date  ;  the 
basin  small,  and  the  whole  of  a  chaste  and  delicate  construc- 
tion. 

The  tower  possesses  eight  bells,  with  mellow  and  pleasing 
chimes,  which  go  every  four  hours,  and  have  a  different  tune  for 
every  day  in  the  week. 

The  Register  commences  in  1653,  and  contains  many  entries 
of  marriages  between  parties,  strangers  as  well  as  parishioners, 
by  the  mayor  of  Woodstock,  or  by  the  person  described  as  Jus- 
tice of  Peace  for  the  incorporation,  during  the  sway  of  tlie  Parlia- 
nent. 

Adjoining 
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Adjoining  the  church  is  a  grammar  school,  founded  and  en- 
dowed, in  1585,  hy  Mr.  Cornwell,  a  native  of  this  place,  under 
a  royal  licence  from  Queen  Elizahetli.  The  master  must  be  a 
person  in  holy  orders,  and  the  Corporation  are  trustees.  A  cha- 
ritable foundation  of  a  more  recent  date  likewise  claims  notice. 
Near  tlie  entrance  of  the  town  from  Oxford  is  a  range  of  alms- 
houses, erected  and  liljcraliy  endowed,  in  1793,  by  Caroline, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  for  six  poor  widows. 

Woodstock  has  two  manufactures ;  those  of  polished  steel  and 
gloves,  from  which  it  derives  considerable  benefit.  The  articles 
of  polislied  steel  are  entirely  made  from  the  old  nails  of  horses' 
shoes,  which  are  formed  into  small  bars  before  applied  to  the 
various  purposes  of  delicate  workmanship.  The  lustre  of  the 
article  thus  tediously  wrought  is  eminently  fine,  and  the  polish  is 
restored  at  a  trifling  expense,  however  great  the  apparent  injury 
committed  by  rust.  The  price  obtained  for  some  specimens  of 
the  Woodstock  steel  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  skill  and  labour 
bestowed.  A  cliain,  weigliing  only  two  ounces,  was  sold  in 
France  for  1701.  sterling.  A  box,  in  which  the  freedom  of  the 
borough  was  presented  to  Lord  V  iscount  Cliefden,  cost  thirty 
guineas ;  and  for  a  garter  star,  made  for  his  Gtrace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  fifty  guineas  were  paid.  This  manufacture  was  in- 
troduced by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Metcalfe,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  but  is  now  much  declined,  in  consequence  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  wares. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  into  gloves  and  various  other  ar- 
ticles was  commenced  at  Woodstock  nearly  sixty  years  back,  and 
has  progressively  risen  in  consequence  and  esteem.  About  350 
dozen  pairs  of  gloves  are  now  made  weekly  in  the  town  and  the 
neighboring  villages:  and  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  sixty 
men,  and  thirteen  hundred  women  and  gills,  find  employment  in 
various  branches  of  the  trade. 

The  internal  government  of  Woodstock  consists  of  five  alder- 
men, one  of  whom  is  annually  chosen  mayor  ;  a  high  steward  j  a 
recorder;  two  chamberlains,  and  a  common  clerk;  with  fifteen 

capital 
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capital  burgesses.  The  first  charter  of  incorporation  w?,s  tjranteJ 
by  Ilciiry  VI.  in  I-I-jS.  This  was  confirnuHl,  enlarged,  or  aU 
h-red,  by  various  succeeding  monarchs,  the  last  of  whom  was 
diaries  II.  who  granted  the  charter  under  wliich  the  Corporation 
now  act.  A  restrictive  charter,  forced  upon  the  borougli  in  the 
the  'Ith  of  James  II.  was  soon  after  set  r.side  hy  proclamation  ;  and 
the  charter  subsequently  granted  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  that 
of  New  Windsor. 

It  is  shewn  hy  the  rolls  of  Parliament  that  Woodstock  was  a 
borough  by  prescription,  long  before  it  was  incorporated.  The 
place  uow  returns  two  burgesses  to  Parliament,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  mayor  and  commonalty.  This  privilege  is  given  option- 
ally ;  and  it  appears  from  a  former  charier  that  the  borough 
"  was  specially  exempted  from  being  compellable  to  send  two 
members,  out  of  royal  grace  and  flivour,  ou  account  of  the  expense 
attending  the  exercise  of  this  franchise,  when  representatives  were 
paid  for  their  services  in  Parliament." 

As  a  mark  of  adherence  to  ancient  customs,  it  may  be  ob- 
served tiiat  the  festivities  termed  Whit!^un  Ales  are  still  retained 
in  practice.  The  ceremony  occurs  every  seventh  year,  when  the 
inliabitants  lay  claim  to  certain  portions  of  wood  from  Whichwood 
Forest  to  assist  in  the  celebrations  of  the  season. 

Woodstock  has  not  a  meeting-house  of  any  kind  for  the  re- 
ception of  Dissenters  ;  nor  does  the  town  contain  any  inhabitants 
who  professedly  dissent  from  the  established  church. 

According  to  the  returns  of  1811,  the  number  of  Houses  is 
227,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  1419. 

Woodstock  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. 

The  respectable  borough  whose  present  features  we  havs 
thus  noticed,  prefers  a  claim  to  distinction  at  a  very  early 
period.  King  Ethelred,  who  began  his  reign  in  866,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  held  a  Parliament,  or  council  at  Woodstock;  and 
his  illustrious  brother,  the  great  Alfred,  according  to  a  MS.  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  here  translated  Boethius  de  Consolatione 
VoL.Xn.  2C  Philosophia. 
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Phttosophice.  It  is  certain  that  the  place  was  honoured  by  the 
residence  of  royalty  at  a  very  early  date.  Rvus  asserts  the  park 
of  Woodstock  to  be  the  first  that  was  formed  in  England,  and 
Dugdale  appears  to  coincide  with  this  opiuiou.  Authors  of  un- 
disputed credit,  and  such  as  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  ob- 
servation, inform  us  that  lienry  I.  entertained  rouch  predilection 
for  the  spot,  and  surrounded  the  park  with  a  stone  wall.  This 
monarch  either  built  or  improved  the  reiral  residence,  lind  placed 
in  the  park  a  collection  of  foreign  wild  beast,  a  novel  appen- 
dage to  the  precincts  of  royalty  which  has  been,  in  some  shape, 
cherished  by  his  successors  on  the  tlirone,  even  to  the  present 
day. 

That  Henry  II.  resided  much  at  Woodstock,  and  loved  the 
place,  and  passed  there  hours  of  romantic  revelry,  is  known  to 
all ;  for  all  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  Henry  and  Rosa- 
mond. 

The  manor  house,  or  royal  palace,  occupied  a  slightly  ele- 
vated spot  on  the  border  of  the  river  Glyme  (then  a  narrow 
stream,  but  since  expanded  into  a  magniiicent  lake)  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  grand  bridge  now  thrown  across  the  water 
within  the  walls  of  Blenheim  Park.  It  was  in  this  seat  that 
Henry  is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  gayest  season  of  his  life,  in 
illicit  dalliance  with  Rusamond,  the  fair  and  unfortunate  daughter 
of  Walter  Lord  Clifford.  We  refer  an  examination  of  the  story  of 
this  ill-starred  beauty  to  a  page  that  will  speedily  occur ;  the 
page  that  treats  of  the  spot  on  which  she  passed  her  first  hours 
of  youth,  and  which  rectived  her  pallied  remains  when  the  period 
of  indulgence  was  complete,  and  regal  blandishment  could  se- 
duce no  more.  At  present  be  it  sufficient  to  say  that  King 
Henry  constructed  for  her  reception  a  Bower,  or  retired  dwell- 
ing at  a  short  distance  from  the  palace.  No  situation  could  be 
more  genial  to  tender  passion.  The  scenery  was  at  ouce  pro- 
found and  pictures(»ue.  Rich  coverlets  of  contiguous  wood  seemed 
to  deride  the  most  inquisitive  glance  of  jealousy  or  suspicion, 
while  a  gentle  stream,  at  the  base  of  the  dwelling,  forbade  the 

approach 
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approach  of  meddling  and  unhallowed  footstep.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  correct  description  of  tijc  building  thus  con- 
secrated to  love  should  now  ninain  exaut;  but  the  house  (or 
bower,  in  the  1  mgua^e  of  that  day)  was  well  known  to  Chaucer. 
That  writer  draws  the  scenery  of  his  poeu>  intituled  the  Dream, 
from  VVoodst  ck  Park;  and  he  describes  the  bower  as  a  white 
castle,  sealed  on  an  eminence,  and  adorned  with  maples. 

The  whole  circumstance  ot  Henry's  amour,  especially  when  the 
youlh,  noble  descent,  and  innocent  education  of  Rosamond  are 
taken  into  the  account,  was  toD  tempting  a  subject  to  escape  the 
embellishments  of  poetry,  and  the  fond  exaggerations  of  tra- 
ditioiiary  ereaJors  of  marvels.  It  is  probable  that  the  gardens 
of  Woodstock  Palace,  close  to  which  was  placed  the  house  in- 
habited by  Rosamond  de  Cliilbrd,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Topiary 
work,  so  usual  with  tiie  fanciful  gardeners  of  that  era.  The  re- 
mains of  these  twisted  and  unnatural  alleys  altbrded  a  subject  of 
happy  alliision  to  fabulous  chroniclers.  Particulars  of  tragic 
pathos  were  easily  fabricated  :  and  hence  from  father  to  son  ;  or, 
rather,  from  mother  to  daughter,  have  passed  "  strange  tales," 
touching  a  bower  erected  by  King  Henry  for  the  reception  of 
"  fair  Rosamond,"  round  which  he  constructed  a  Labyrinth,  so 
artfully  contrived  that  no  stranger  could  possibly  unthread  its 
mazes.  Here  Rosamond  was  hidden  from  the  "  jealous  (^ueen;" 
but,  unluckily,  that  dreaded  personage  discovered  the  beauty  at 
the  outward  door  of  the  labyrinth.  Rosamond  tied,  but  in  her 
haste,  she  dropped  a  ball  of  silk;  a  part  of  which,  adhering  to 
her  foot  or  garment,  acted  as  a  clue.  The  queen  penetrated  tha 
recess  ;  and,  though  at  first  struck  by  her  beauty  into  an\azemeat, 
compelled  her  to  swallow  poison. 

Perhaps  an  apology  is  due  for  the  insertion  of  this  idle  legend. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  believing  that  Rosamond  died 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature ;  and  it  appears  likely  that 
she  renounced  all  intercourse  with  Henry,  speedily  subsequent  to 
the  arrival  in  England  of  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 

The  site  of  Rosamond's  house,  or  bower,  is  now  covered  with 
'2  C  2  velvetty 
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velvelty  grass.  Some  foundations  of  building  were  discovered, 
"  and  various  utensils,  coins,  and  antiquities  were  dug  up,  and 
presented  to  Lady  Diana  Spencer,  by  the  workmen,  wlien  the 
ground  was  levelling  by  order  of  the  first  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough." *  Adjacent  to  the  spot  on  which  the  dwelling  stood, 
and  in  a  dell  screened  on  one  side  by  overlu^nging  trees,  and  open 
on  the  other  to  a  secjuestered  display  of  romantic  scenery,  is  a 
basin  denominated  Rosujiiond's  Bath.  This  interesting  spot  is 
a  little  westward  of  the  grand  bridge  in  Blenheim  Park,  and  is 
only  a  few  paces  from  the  lake.  The  spring  gushes  from  an  ar- 
tificial aperture  in  the  stones  which  line  a  cavity  of  the  protect- 
ing hill,  and  is  received  into  a  capacious  bath,  paved  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  on  the  sides  with  freestone,  and  fenced  with  iron 
palisades.  The  water  is  beautifully  limpid  ;  and  various  trees, 
fantastic  and  wild  in  their  growth,  embower  the  adjacent  knoll, 
and  spread  a  pleasing  solemnity  over  the  retreat. 

But  in  the  connexion  of  King  Henry  II.  with  Woodstock  he 
is  not  to  be  considered  only  as  the  youthful  and  inconsiderate 
lover.  Long  after  the  romantic  "  bower"  lost  its  fair  tenant  he 
resided  in  the  palace ;  and  here,  in  1164,  he  received  the  homage 
of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  and  Rice,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Edward  I.  called  a  Parliament  at  Woodstock,  in  1275;  and 
here  was  born  Edmund,  the  second  son  of  that  king,  from  thence 
called  Edmund  of  Woodstock. 

Edward  III.  was  much  attached  to  this  regal  abode;  and 
Woodstock  is  honoured  as  the  birth-place  of  one  of  the  brightest 
characters  in  our  national  record,  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  that 
monarch,  termed  the  Black  Princc.f     Thomas,  the  sixth  son  of 

the 

*  Mavor. 
t  We  have  observed  iliat  Old  Woodstock  contains  a  mansion  bearing 
iBiirks  of  considerable  .intiquity.  This  venerable  abode  was  formerly  called 
I'lince's  Place,  and  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  Black  Prince.  The  greater  part  of  the  house  does  not  appear 
tu  be  older  than  the  time  of  Elixabelh  ;  but  some  of  the   numerous   rooms 

may 
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llie  same  king,  was  likewise  born  at  Woodstock,  and  gained  a 
surname  from  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

Richard  II.  was  frequently  here;  and,  during  a  festivity 
held  by  him  at  Christmas  John  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
was  unfortunately  slain.  Among  the  Memorahilia,  it  may  be 
observed  that  Henry  III.  narrowly  escaped  assassination  in 
the  palace.  A  priest,  named  Ribband,  who  was  either  insane, 
or  feiirned  to  be  so,  climbed  through  a  window  by  night  to 
the  chamber  of  the  king  and  queen.  He  was  discovered  while 
entering;  and,  according  to  Mat.  West,  was  taken  either  to 
Coventry,  or  Oxford,  where  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  on  the  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Wil- 
liam iMorisco. 

It  is  more  grateful  to  observe  that,  while  the  court  sat  here 
in  full  splendour,  it  was  once  graced  by  the  contiguity  of  poetic 
genius.  Chaucer  resided  for  some  time  at  Woodstock ;  and  has 
finely  described  many  circumstances  of  the  neighbouring  scenery, 
in  his  ever-living  pages.  Tiie  park  was,  natunilly,  the  favoured 
scene  of  his  rambles  ;  and  thence  he  drew  many  of  the  images 
which  enrich  some  of  his  best  productions.  It  is  unspeakably 
pleasing  to  follow  the  wanderings  of  so  great  and  venerable  a 
genius,  and  to  discover  his  best-beloved  path  by  the  tenor  of  his 
writings,  "  In  the  Poem  of  the  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale," 
it  is  justly  observed,  "  we  may  trace  his  morning  walk  from  his 
own  house  down  the  vale,  through  which  the  Glyme  used  to  wind 
within  its  narrow  banks,  before  it  was  expanded  by  art."  This 
vale  is  indeed  classic  ground. 

The  house  in  which  Chaucer  resided  was  situated  at  the  right 

angle  of  an  area  before  the  present  usual  entrance  to  the  park.    A 

considerable  portion  of  the  original  edifice  appears  to  have  re- 

2  C  3  maiued 

may,  perhaps,  have  stood  four  centuries.  Attached  to  an  outbuilding  is  a 
chimney  of  curious  construction.  It  is  circular,  and  hollowed  Irom  on« 
block  of  stone,  «ith  slits,  or  taper  cuts,  to  allow  a  passage  for  smoke.  At  the 
top  is  a  conical  roofing  of  ttonc,  likewise  perforated.  This  mausion  was  laijcy 
t)ct;upied  by  Dr.  Mavor. 
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mained  when  Dr.  Plot  published  his  Natural  History.  But  the 
whole  of  this  interesting  building  was  jiulleJ  down  about  half  a 
century  back,  except  one  very  small  frat;nient,  which  contains  a 
diminutive,  lancet-shaped,  window  ;  and  a  portion  of  some  out- 
offices,  now  forming  part  of  a  mallhouse.  The  garden  is  large, 
and  commands  a  good  view  over  Old  Woodstock,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring division  of  tiie  vale  through  which  the  river  Glyme 
pursues  its  quiet  course.  Several  writers  of  respectability  men- 
tion a  large  folio  volume  of  Chaucer's  works,  in  manuscript, 
■which  was  chained  to  a  reading  desk  in  his  house;  and  Dr. 
Mavor,  whose  knowledge  of  every  circumstance  connected  with 
Woodstock  much  exceeds  that  of  any  otiier  person,  gives  credit 
to  the  tale.  The  volume  is  said  "  to  have  been  extant  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  or  the  end  of  the  preceding;  but  the 
precise  time  when  it  disappeared,  and  what  has  become  of  it,  arc 
totally  unknown." 

The  "  manor  house,"  which  we  have  hitherto  found  occasion  to 
regard  only  as  the  abode  of  dignified  power,  and  the  scene  of  re- 
gal festivity,  was  appropriated  to  a  different  use  at  one  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  consequence  of  the  political  suspicions 
entertained  by  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
was  placed  here  in  confinement,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Henry  Bed- 
dingfield.  Trusting  implicitly  to  historians  who  wrote  under  the 
observation  of  Elizabeth,  after  she  obtained  a  plenitude  of  power, 
•we  are  apt  to  associate  the  ideas  of  rugged  prison-walls,  and 
grated  windows,  with  everj  mansion  to  which  she  was  con- 
ducted, when  banished  by  jealous  caution  from  a  residence  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  court.  Such  a  submissivencss  of  opinion  is 
certainly  injurious  to  the  character  of  Mary.  In  several  in- 
stances a  little  examitiation  will  shew,  that  while  historians 
pathetically  describe  Elizabeth  as  subjected  to  a  harsh  imprison- 
ment, she  was  reposing  on  velvet,  and  was  attended  by  trains  of 
obsequious  servitors.  Her  confinement  at  Woodstock  was  of  a 
more  severe  description  than  any  she  experienced.  The  fears 
cf  Mary  were  peculiarly  excited  by  the  conspiracy  of  Sir  Thomas 

Wyatt,; 
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Wyatt,  and  the  servants  of  the  princess  were  proliibited  from 
attendance  on  her  person.  Elizabeth  expressed  great  alarm,* 
and  historians  have  been  content  to  take  lier  Expressions  as  au- 
thority Tor  imputing  real  danger  to  licr  situation.  While  she  was 
restrained  at  Woodstock  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  room  under  her 
chamber.  This  fire  appears  to  have  been  purely  accidental;  for 
it  was  promptly  extinguished  by  those  whom  she  denominated 
her  gaolers ;  but  many  writers  of  the  succeeding  reign  were 
willing  to  suppose  that  some  diabolical  purpose  was  connected 
with  this  alarm  of  conflagration.  A  princess  of  so  haughty  a 
spirit  must  needs  have  been  indignant  under  circumstances  of 
restraint;  yet,  during  some  hours,  solitude  undcrsapped  the  na- 
tive vigour  of  her  reflections,  and,  on  seeing  a  milk-maid  pass 
gfaily  by  her  window,  while  attending  her  kine  in  the  park, 
Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  wept,  and  to  have  lamented  that  she 
could  not  exchange  destiny  with  the  most  humble,  so  that  she 
might  enjoy  freedom  and  content.  The  following  lines,  which 
were  written  with  charcoal  on  the  window-shutter  of  the  room  id 
which  she  usually  sat,  were  evidently  produced  in  a  mood  of  more 
majeslical  determination  : 

Oh  Fortune  !   how  thy  restlesse  wavering  state 
Haih  fraught  witli  cares  ray  trouhled  wilt, 
Wiuiess  this  present  prisonn  whither  fate 
Could  bear  me,  and  the  joys  I  quit. 
Tliou  causedbt  the  guiitie  to  be  h)sed 
From  bandes  wherein  are  innocents  inclosed  j 
Causing  the  guiltles  to  be  straites  reserved. 
And  freeing  those  that  deaili  well  deserved  ; 
But  by  her  malice  can  be  iiotlung  wroughte  ; 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thoughte. 

FiLIZABETHK  PRISONER. 

Anno  Dom.  1535. 

2  C  4  Th» 

•  On  till  first  day  of  her  journey  towards  Woodstock,  Elizabeth  was  taken 
to  Ricl.ii\ond.  At  this  place  her  peculiar  servants  were  dismissscd  from  at- 
tendance.    Oa  tating  leave  she  called  them  together,  and  desired  them  to 

pray 
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The  room  said  to  have  been  cliiefly  used  by  the  princess  \\r% 
not  destroyed  till  the  early  part  of  liic  last  century.  The  roof  was 
arched,  and  comj-osed  of  Irish  oak,  curiously  carved,  and  painted 
blue,  with  sprinklings  of  gilded  ornaments. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  manor- 
house  was  injured  by  assault,  and  ultimately  stiil  farther  dihipi- 
dated  by  rapine.  Tliis  ancient  abode  of  kings  was  defended  for 
his  royal  master  by  Captain  Samuel  Fawcet,  with  much  skill  and 
courage.  Many  of  the  besiegers  fell  during  the  conflict;  and 
the  arrival  of  commissioners  from  the  king,  empowered  to  treat 
concerning  a  surrender,  alone  prevented  this  intrepid  ollicer  from 
burying  himself  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  place,  which  was  no 
longer  to  be  defended  with  a  hope  of  success. 

The  riirliamentarians,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  treated  thii 
venerable  palace  with  studied  contumely.  la  1649^  commission- 
ers assembled  here,  by  order  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  the  royal  property.  These  fanatics  made 
the  king's  bed-chamber  their  kitchen;  the  council-hall  they  con- 
stituted a  brewhouse ;  and  in  the  dining-room  they  placed,  for 
the  use  of  their  fires,  logs  sawn  from  a  noble  tree  which  ha,d 
long  flourished  in  the  park  ujider  the  name  of  the  King's  Oak. 
But  their  triumph  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  combination  of 
strajige  oirciimsliinccs  which  filled  that  credulous  age  with  won- 
der, and  afforded  an  apt  subject  of  lauglitcr  to  the  era  which 
succeeded.  Frightful  noises  assailed  their  ears  in  the  night; 
Dread lul  phantasms  glided  before  their  eyes.  Nor  were  their  sight 
and  hearing  alone  rendered  subject  to  terrific  visitations.     Many 

round 

pray  for  licr ;  "  for  this  night,"'Said  she,  "  I  think  I  must  die."  The  ser- 
vants broke  into  tears  and  exclamations,  and  the  gentleman  uslier  went  down 
gnto  the  Lord  Thnvie,  in  the  Court,  desiring  him  unfeignedlj-  to  >"hew  whc- 
tlier  his  Indy  and  niiiiress  that  niglit  were  in  danger  of  dcatli,  wlrereby  him- 
self and  lellows  might  take  such  part  as  God  would  appoint.  "  Marry,  God 
forbid!"  quoth  my  Lord  Williariis  of  Thame,  "  that  any  such  wicked«cs& 
should  be  intended  ;  whicli  rather  than  it  sliould  be  wrought,  I  and  luy  nic» 
will  die  at  her  feet." — Sjiccd. 
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round  blows  were  given ;  their  bed-(  lotlics  wore  torn  in  frag- 
ments; and  siuiilry  noxious  ingredicnls  were  discliarged  on  their 
amazed  foreheads.  The  populace  dignified  the  nocturnal  operator 
witli  the  name  of  tiie  Just  JJevil  of  Woodstock. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  whole  was  eoiitrived  by  the  in- 
genuity of  an  adroit  and  humourous  royalist,  named  Joe  Col- 
lins, who  had  procured  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  com- 
missioners, for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  their  credulity.  When 
the  jist  was  discovered,  Collins  was  styled  the  Merry  Devil  of 
Woodstock;  but  the  aflair  was  considered  at  the  time  in  so  se- 
rious a  light  that  a  Mr.  Widdowes,  then  resident  clergyman  of 
the  placed  kept  a  diary  of  the  wonders.  This  was  afterwards 
published;  and  Anthony  Wood  says,  concerning  the  publication, 
*'  This  book  is  very  impartially  written,  and  therefore  worth 
the  reading  by  all,  es[iecially  the  many  Atheists  of  this  age." 
Dr.  Plot  was,  likewise,  staggered  by  the  narration,  and  fills 
eeveral  pages  of  his  history  with  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings. * 

The 

•  A  brief  exlrnct  from  Plot  (wliosr  narration  is  a  coiintcrpiirt  of  that  piib- 
liklied  from  the  diary  kept  by  Widdowes)  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  transpa- 
'  rent  tricks  practised  by  the  just  and  merry  Devil. — "  November  1i,  ramc 
something  into  the  withdrawing  room,  treading,  as  they  couciiued,  miuh  like  • 
hear,  which  first  only  walking  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  length  it  mads 
a  noise  about  the  table,  and  threw  the  warniing  pan  so  violently  that  it  quite 
spoiled  it.  It  threw  also  glass,  wnd  great  stones,  at  thcni  again,  and  the 
bones  of  horses,  and  all  so  violently  that  the  bedstead  and  walls  were  bruised 
by  ibcm.  Tins  night  tlicy  set  candles  all  about  the  roonas,  and  made  fires  up 
to  the  raanlle-trccs  of  the  chimneys;  but  all  were  put  out,  nobody  knew 
Low ;  the  fire,  and  billets  that  made  ir,  being  thrown  up  and  down  the  rooms; 
the  curtains  torn  with  the  rods  from  their  beds,  and  the  bed-posts  pulied  awaj 
that  the  tester  fell  down  upon  them,  and  ilie  itci  of  the  bedstead  cloven  in 
two.  And  upon  the  servants,  in  the  truckle-bed,  who  lay  all  this  time  panting 
for  fear,  tlicre  was  first  a  little,  which  made  them  begin  to  stir  ;  but  before 
they  could  get  out  there  came  a  whole  Coule,  as  it  were,  of  filthjr  ditch-water 
down  upon  them,  so  green  that  it  made  their  shirts  and  sheets  of  that  colour 
|oo."     The  noises  ceased  for  a  lime.     At  leagth  they  camt  again.     "  Where- 
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The  palace  and  its  appurtenances  were  afterwards  granted  to 
various  dependants  on  the  prevailing  faction.  All  the  furniluie 
■was  quickly  dispersed,  and  even  a  part  of  the  materials  of  the 
building  was  exposed  to  sale.  Many  of  the  picluies  are  still 
preserved  in  the  county.  The  gatehouse  was  suffered  to  stand, 
and  was  tenanted,  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  John  Lord  Loifelace, 
captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners  to  William  III.  who  died  1693. 
This  lingering  fragment  was  pulled  down  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century. 

From  prints  and  drawings  still  extant  it  appears  that  the  palace 
of  Woodstock  was  an  extensive  and  splendid  structure.  The  site 
is  now  covered  with  verdant  sward,  and  browsed  by  deer !  On 
removing  the  last  vestige  of  former  grandeur,  two  sycamore  trees 
were  planted,  which  flourish  with  a  prodigality  of  foliage,  as  if  in- 
tent on  shewing  to  man  the  perishable  littleness  of  his  proudest 
creations.  On  levelling  the  site  of  the  manor  house,  in  1723,  a 
coffin  was  dug  up,  in  which  was  found  a  gold  ring,  charged  with 
this  inscription :  "  Remember  the  Covenant;*'  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Mavor,  that,  "  on  moving  the  ground  in  the  vicinitj', 
in  1791,  several  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  were  discovered, 
among  the  rest  some  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors."  The  same 
■writer  justly  observes,  "  that  some  of  the  intrenchnients  thrown 
up,  during  the  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles,  are  still  visible  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  above  Queen  Pool ;  and  the  parterres  and  knots 
of  the  ancient  gardens  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  on  the  lawn,  in 
front  of  Churchill's  Pillar." 

From 

upon  one  of  them  (the  romraissioners)  liglited  a  candle,  and  set  U  between  the 
two  chunibers,  in  tlie  doorway,  on  which  another  of  them  fixing  his  eyes 
saw  the  similitude  of  a  hoof  striking  the  candle  and  candlestick  into  the 
middle  of  the  chamber.  Upon  this  the  same  person  was  so  bold  as  to  draw 
his  sword ;  but  he  had  scarce  got  it  out  but  there  was  another  invisible 
hand  had  hold  of  it  too  ;  and  tug'd  with  him  for  it ;  and  prevailing,  struck  him 
so  Tioleutly  with  the  pummel  that  he  was  stunn'd  with  the  blow.  Then  began 
grievous  noises  again,  insomuch  that  they  called  to  one  another,  got  together, 
and  went  intothc  presence-chamber,  where  they  saiH  prayetf  and  sutig  psalms." 


liiilliiiiilllil 
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From  the  mournful  contemi»lation  of  greatness  "  fallen  from  its 
high  estate,"  wc  turn  to  the  sjlcndid  creation  of  a  comparatively 
recent  era,  and  conduct  the  reader  to 

BLENHEIM.* 

The  honour  of  Woodstock,  which  had  so  long  appertained  to 
the  Crown,  was  conferred  on  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  by 
Queen  Anne,  as  a  testimony  of  royal  favour,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  services  rendered  by  that  illustrious  warrior  and  able 
statesman.  At  the  same  time  the  sum  of  half  a  million  sterling 
was  voted  by  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  such  a  palace 
for  the  duke  and  his  descendants  as  should  proclaim,  in  magni- 
ficent and  durable  characters,  the  exalted  virtue  of  the  hero, 
and  the  proportioned  gratitmle  of  his  country.  The  victory  of 
Blenheim,  wiiich  was  atchieved  on  the  second  day  of  August, 
1704,  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  numerous 
great  services  performed  by  his  Grace ;  and  from  the  scene  of 
that  splendid  action  the  palace  derives  its  name.  As  a  species 
of  grand  serjeantry  the  raost  gracious  to  the  favoured  subject,  it 
was  directed  that  "  on  the  second  of  August,  in  every  year  for 
ever,  the  inheritors  of  his  Grace's  honours  and  titles  should  ren- 
der at  Windsor  to  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  cue 
standard,  or  colours,  with  three  fleurs-de-lis  painted  thereon,  as 
an  acquittance  for  all  .manner  of  rents,  suits,  and  services  due 
to  the  Crown."!  This  custom  is  of  course  observed  with  scru- 
pulous exactness. 

The 

•  For  many  particulars,  assuredly  the  most  interesting,  in  liie  following 
notice  of  this  castle,  or  palace,  I  am  indebted  to  a  work  on  the  subject  bj 
Dr.  Mavor,  who,  during  nij  examination  of  Blenheim,  liberally  allowed  me 
to  derive  every  desirable  advantage  from  Lis  very  faithful  and  elfi;';int  pub- 
lication 

t  Di.  Mavor  gives  the  following,  among  other  abridged  extracts,  from 
the  Ancient  Customs  of  the  Manor  of  Waodtlock,  taken  in  the  ii'ign  of  t'-d- 
ward  VI. — "  To  the  Manor  and  Honour  of  Woodstock  belong  seven  demesne 

towns. 
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Tlie  usual  approach  to  Bleulicim  from  Woodstock  is  through  a 
triumphal  arch,  or  portal,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborouu:h.  On  the 
■ide  next  to  the  town  is  an  inscription  in  Latin,  of  which  the 
following  translation  is  presented  on  the  face  towards  the  park  : 

This  Gate  was  Btilt  the  Year  after  the  Death 

Of  the  most  illvstriovs 

John  Dvke  of  Maklborovch  by  order  of  Sarah 

His  most  beloved  Wife 

To  WHOM  He  lift  the  sole  diriction  of  the 

Many  Things 

That  remained  vnfinished  of  this  Fabrick. 

The  Services  of  this  Great  Man  to  his 

COVNTRY  THE  PiLLAR 

Will  tell  Yov  which  the  Dvchfss  has  erectfd 

For  a  lasting 

Mosvmekt  of  his  Glory  and  her  Afiection 

To  Him. 

MDCCXXIII. 

The 

towns,  or  villages;  IJordky,  Wixoltnn,  Comht,  Stoueffidd,  Hundhnrough, 
BUidffn,  and  Old  Wondstaci ;  tiie  tenants  of  wliicli  are  discharged  from  tolls 
in  all  fairs  and  markets,  and  possess  other  particular  privileges. 

"  There  are  several  kinds  of  land  in  this  manor ;  Dcmtsne,  or  Buiy 
Z^nd ;  Free  Land;  and  Customary  Land;  the  latter  of  which  descends  to 
the  youngest  son,  or  daughter,  as  heir. 

"  The  custom;iry  tenants  of  Handborongh,  f.'onibe,  and  Bladon,  were 
bound  to  cut  and  make  all  the  grass  growing  in  Woodstock-Park,  for  which 
•very  township  was  to  have  sixpence  in  money,  or  two  gallons  of  ale.  The 
customary  tenants  of  Hordley,  by  tenure,  were  to  sweep  and  make  clean  all 
the  cliambers  in  the  manor-house,  as  often  as  the  king  visited  it,  for  which 
they  were  to  receive  two  castes  of  6read  and  two  gallons  of  ale ;  and  the 
owner  of  tliejManor-place  of  Coinbe,  in  like  manner,  was  to  clean  all  jakes, 
ko.  within  and  about  the  king's  manor  of  Woodstock. 

"  The  tenants  of  the  seven  Demesne  Towns,  and  the  town  of  Woodstock, 
were  bound  to  drive  and  keep  the  deer  for  view,  as  often  as  the  king  should 
come  to  his  manor  of  Woodstock,  or  should  order  his  game  to  be  viewed  by 
any  other  person. 

"  The 
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The  advance  to  the  buildinij  is  emiiienlly  fine.  Oa  the  rij^lit, 
embedded  in  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  is  a  beautiful  expanse  of 
water,  which  meanders  in  forms  productive  of  a  ceaseless  variety 
of  picturesque  effect.  Over  the  broad  bosom  of  this  lake,  or 
river,  is  thrown  a  stately  bridge.  At  some  remove,  in  front  of 
tiie  palace,  rises  a  sculptured  column,  whose  lofty  proportions 
deride  the  growth  of  every  tree  that  decorates  its  base.  The 
distance  possesses  u  captivating  succession  of  wood  and  water, 
boundless  to  the  eye,  and  involving  pictorial  beauties  at  every 
point.  The  approach  is  over  a  wide  and  open  gravel  road,  whicU 
continues  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  which  is  judiciously  made 
to  deviate  from  a  straiirht  line,  as  if  to  allow  leisure  for  the  admi- 
ration inevitably  excited,  and  to  usher  the  examiner  to  spots 
commanding  fresh  displays  of  attractive  scenery.  As  the  closer 
vicinity  of  the  palace  is  gained  this  road  unites  with  another, 
termed  the  Mall,  which  leads  from  a  noble  entrance  on  the  south 
of  Woodstock,  and  is  lined  by  double  rows  of  forest  trees. 

When  the  nortln  rn,  or  grand  front  of  tlie  edifice  is  attained, 
the  spectator  is  compelled  to  admiru  the  genius  of  Vanbrugh,  in 
spite  of  the  ascendant  which  his  fancy  sometimes  gained  over  his 
judgment.  The  whole  display  is  impressive,  vast,  and  august. 
No  architect,  according  to  tlie  opinion  dtlivered  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  understood  the  picturesque  of  building  so  well  as  Van- 
brugh. The  majestic  castle  of  Blenheim  seems  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assertion.  The  eye,  without  taking  leisure  to 
examine  the  various  features  which  conduce  to  the  result,  is  at 
once  struck  by  a  combination  productive  of  unspeakable  grandeur. 
The  consummate  skill  in  the  perspective  of  architecture  pos- 
sessed 

"  The  customary  tenants  of  the  Demesne  Towns  were  bound  to  carry  ths 
hay  growing  on  the  meads  in  Woodstock-Park  to  the  king's  barn,  for  tbe 
lupport  of  tlie  deer  in  winter,  for  wliich  they  were  to  have  seven-pence  a 
day,  and  to  be  allowed,  on  going  home,  to  carry  olf  as  much  hay  as  would  lie 
in  the  bed  of  their  carts." 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  tbe  whole  'of  Blenheim  is  extra-parochial. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  within  the  limits  of  the  park,  is  stated,  in 
the  returns  for  1311,  to  be  fourteen  :  and  that  of  inLabiUnts  121. 
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sessed  by  the  designer,  kindles  a  correspondent  zeal  in  the  spec- 
tator's fancy  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  we  disdain  all  calculations  re- 
specting established  rulo,  while  we  see  such  a  stupendous  assem- 
blage of  parts  worked  into  a  whole,  so  finely  adorned  by  relief 
and  hartAony. 

On  a  more  minute  investigation,  those  who  look  for  faults, 
and  square  their  jui'gment  by  the  standard  of  tiie  ancients,  un- 
doubtedly may  find  food  for  criticism.  Such  will  point  to  eleva- 
tions which  hesitate  between  cupolas  and  towers,  and  properly 
are  neither.  They  will  direct  the  eye  to  the  central  compart- 
ment, and  observe,  that  if  measured  with  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  edifice,  it  will  be  found  to  want  height,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  Height.  These  objections  may  hold  good 
when  the  critic  examines  Blenheim  as  an  architectural  drawing; 
but,  when  it  is  viewed  as  a  building,  we  discover  so  much  sub- 
limity of  eflfect,  that  little  disposition  remains  to  analyse  the 
sources  whence  gratification  is  derived.  The  central  compart- 
ment, to  which  each  portion  of  the  building  directs  the  eye  and 
the  foot,  is  certainly  satisfactory  in  splendour,  while  it  allows 
its  full  share  of  display  to  every  subordinate  division.  No  parti- 
cular of  the  structure  is  thrown  into  a  degrading  shade :  each 
appears  necessary  lo  the  pictorial  eil'ect  of  the  whole. 
Two  sharply-pointed  lines,  allusive  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh : 

Lie  lieavy  on  him.  Earth  !  for  He 
Laid  many  a  lieavy  load  on  Thee, 

have  predisposed  those  who  examine  this  edifice  to  attribute  to 
it  a  massivencss  of  weight,  ill-suited  to  any  domestic  building. 
But  the  palace  appears  to  be  august  rather  than  ponderous.  It 
■would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  shew  how  so  extensive  a  pile  could 
be  less  weighty,  without  losing  essential  dignity.  Respecting 
the  cavils  so  often  preferred  on  this  head,  it  has  been  observed 
by  Dr.  Mavor,  that  "  Vanbrugh  deserves  very  considerable  ap- 
plause for  his  judgment  in  a  circumstance  which  has  principally 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  pretended  critics ;  he  has  rendered 
9  this 
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tliid  structure  characteristic,  and  expressive  of  its  destination. 
Its  iiiassivf  grandtnr,  its  spacious  |)ortals,  and  itH  lofty  towers, 
recal  the  ideas  of  deluiice  and  security  ;  with  these  we  naturally 
associate  the  hero  for  whom  it  was  erected,  and  thus  find  it  emble- 
matic of  Lis  talents  and  p»rs\iits." 

The  general  character  of  this  front,  as  has  heen  already  sug- 
gested, is  mixed  and  orit^Mual.  The  extent,  from  wing  to  wing, 
is  348  feet.  The  whole  is  highly  ornamented;  and  the  centre  is 
supported  by  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  .■«pot  on  which  the  building  is  placed  is  fine  by  nature,  and 
ennobled  by  art.  The  site  of  the  palace  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  display  the  fabric  to  grt^t  effect,  without  detracting  from  its 
comparative  magnitude.  That  lovely  expanse  of  water,  which 
is  one  of  the  boasts  of  Blenheim,  is  thrown  in  majestic  meanders 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  its  banks  ever  rising  into  ridges  of 
hills  that  intersect  each  other  with  graceful  sportiveness  of  form, 
some  crowned  with  masses  of  wood,  others  clothed  with  the 
richest  verdure,  and  only  dotted  with  ornamental  umbrage. 
Over  the  broad  stream,  directly  in  front  of  the  palace,  is  the 
hridjje  before  noticed,  wliich  in  itself  would  seem  a  labour  worthy 
of  public  industry.  On  an  elevation,  proudly,  hut  not  too  loftily, 
pre-eminent  among  the  concourse  of  knolls  which  adorn  this  fine 
domain,  is  placed  the  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Duke 
John,  in  a  triuniiihal  garb  and  attitude.  To  the  right  are  seen 
the  arches  of  a  second  bridge,  which,  at  the  first  glauce,  appears 
constructed  to  astonish  the  spectator  with  an  exuberance  of  costly 
and  finished  masonry. 

The  south-front  of  the  building  is  a  chaste  and  fine  elevation. 
The  scenery  happily  assimilates  with  the  less  florid  character  of 
this  part  of  the  structure;  and  all  speaks  of  elegant  and  orna- 
mented quiet.  Over  a  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order  is  placed  a 
colossal  bust  of  Louis  XIV*.  of  France,  taken  from  the  gates 
of  Tournay  :  a  truly  gratifying  and  appropriate  embellishment! 
This  bust  is  adorned  with  various  military  emblems  ;  and.  on  the 
pediment,  is  seen  the  following  inscription  : 

KlROP* 
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EuRop.c  H^c  ViNDEx  Gen-io  Decora  Alta  Eritanco. 

Thus  rendered  into  Englisli :  "  The  Assertor  of  the  Liberty 
of  Europe  dedicates  these  lofty  honours  to  the  Genius  of  Bri- 
tain." 

The  interior  of  this  noble  pile  is  calculated  to  realize  every 
anticipation  of  grandeur  created  by  a  view  of  its  more  prominent 
features.  On  entering-  the  palace,  through  the  superb  portico  iu 
front,  the  Hall  first  demands  notice.  This  apartment  is  of  fine 
proportions,  and  ascends  to  the  height  of  the  building,  sixty-' 
seven  feet.  The  roof  is  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  alle- 
gorically  represents  "  Victory,  with  proper  accompaniments, 
crowning  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  she  points  to  a  plan  of 
the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  duke  is  depicted  in  a  blue  Roman 
dress.'*  In  the  lower  division  of  the  hall  is  disclosed  the  part 
of  a  gallery,  which  runs  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  mansion, 
and  is  ornamented  with  numerous  family  portraits,  and  with 
•whole  lengths  of  Clara  Eugenia,  Infanta  of  Spain;  and  of 
Queen  Anne,  by  Lily.  This  splendid  room  of  entrance  is  like- 
wise adorned  with  two  large  family  pieces,  and  some  pleasing 
specimens  of  sculpture.  Over  the  marble  door-case  that  comrau- 
nicates  with  the  saloon  is  a  bust  of  Duke  John,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription thus  rendered  : 

Behold  the  raan  to  distant  nations  known, 

Who  shook  the  Gallic,  fix'd  the  Austrian  throne. 

New  lustre  to  Britannia's  glory  gate; 

In  councils  prudent,  as  in  action  brave. 

Not  Julius  more  in  arms  distinguish'd  shin'd. 

Nor  could  Augustus  better  calm  mankind. 

In  niches  near  the  angles  l)eneath  the  gallery  are  the  Medi- 
cean  Venus  and  the  Dancing  Fawn,  executed  in  bronze  by 
Maximilian  Soldani  Benzi,  from  the  originals  in  the  collection  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  On  a  black  marble  slab  is  placed 
a  Diana  and  Dog,  fine  and  antique ;  and,  opposite,  is  a  vass, 
7  wilk 
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•with  figures  in  relievo,  from  the  antique,  supposed  lo  represent 
the  nnptual  ceremonies  of  tlie  Romans. 

The  Botc-Window  Room  is  the  next  to  which  visitors  are 
conducted.  In  this  room  is  seen  some  of  the  unrivalled  tapestry 
which  decorates  the  palace  of  Blenheim.  The  subjects  here 
treated  are  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Wynandael ;  the  prin- 
cipal action  of  the  first  being  confined  to  the  taking  of  Marshal 
Tuliard.  The  design  is  good,  the  colouring  extremely  vivid, 
and  the  lights  and  siiades  disposed  with  most  felicitous  effect ; 

So  lively  glows 
The  fair  delusion,  tiiat  our  passions  rise 
In  the  beholding,  and  the  glories  share 
Of  visionary  battle.* 

The  cieling  is  painted,  and  ornamented  with  military  emblems, 
by  Hakewill.  The  window-fcurtains  and  furniture  are  blue  silk 
damask  This  room  is  likewise  adorned  with  numerous  pictures, 
among  which  are  a  fine  combination,  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  St.  John  and  St.  Nicholas,  by  Raphael,  This  estimable 
piece  formerly  belonged  to  the  Capclla  degli  Ansidei  at  Perru- 
gia.  St.  Jerome  studying,  by  Giorgioni.  A  Female  Head  by 
Reubens ;  a  Madona  and  Child  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  a  Man's 
Head,  by  Titian,  Vt^ry  fine;  a  Battle  Piece  by  Wouvermans. 
Here  are  also  two  drawings  by  Cipriani,  for  frontispieces  to  the 
■first  and  sec6tid  volumes  of  the  Gemmce  Marlburienses. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  productions  of  the  pencil  which 
enrich  the  Duke^s  Drcssing-Room  .  —  Our  Saviour  in  the  Vir- 
gin's Lap,  crowning  two  female  Martyrs,  by  Titian;  two  pieces 
by  Muiillio,  on  his  favourite  subject.  Beggar  Boys  ;  a  fine  Holy 
Family  by  Reubens ;  and  a  Sleeping  Venus  and  Satyr,  witli 
attending  Cupids,  from  the  school  of  tiie  same  artist. 

The  East  Drawing- Room  is  hung  with  crimson  damask,  and 
contains,    among    other    paintings,    a   highly-linished   Baccha- 
nalian Piece;  Andromeda  chained  to  the  Rock;  Reubens,  with 
Vol.  XIL  2  D  his 
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his  Wife  and  Child,  a  present  to  the  first  Duke  by  the  City  of 
Ikiissells  ;  and  the  Olfering  of  the  Magi;  all  by  Reubens.  The 
poiiraits  of  himself  and  family  possess  much  spirit  and  beauty  of 
colouring.  The  Annunciation,  by  Coriegio ;  the  Death  of  th^ 
Virgin  Mary,  by  Guido ;  a  Landscape,  Paul  Brylle ;  a  Holy 
Family,  "  supposed  by  Raphael,  in  his  earliest  style  of  painting, 
a  present  from  the  Town  of  Ghent ;"  a  small  Landscape,  by 
Clciude  Lorrain ;  Pliilip  II.  King  of  Spain,  a  whole  length,  by 
that  sovereign's  favourite  painter,  Titian ;  and  the  following, 
among  numerous  portraits,  by  Vandyke  :  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Offspring;  Charles  I.;  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  a 
delicate  and  pleasing  figure,  delineated  before  care  had  corroded 
the  countenance,  which  possessed  sufficient  beauty  to  plead  an 
excuse  for  the  uxoriousness  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  is  pleased  to 
attribute  to  the  royal  husband  as  a  vice.  The  dress  is  white 
sattiu,  tastefully  ornamented  with  lace. 

The  Grand  Cabinet  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  "  which  opens 
to  the  east  and  south,  and  commands  the  most  charming  scenery, 
The  hangings  and  furniture  are  rich  crimson  damask,  with  gild- 
ing of  corresponding  splendour  :  in  the  centre  of  the  cieling  is  a 
large  circular   gilt  plume.     Over  the  chimney-piece  stand  the 
listening  Slave,  and  a  crouching  Venus  in  bronze."     The  paint- 
ings in  this  room  are  of  a  most  rare  and  excellent  description. 
The  productions  of  Reubens  here  preserved  are  calculated  to  add 
dignity  to  the  noblest  mansion  ever  reared  by  national  gratitude. 
The  following  pieces  are  all    by  that  great  master :— A  Holy 
Family.     The  Offering  of  the  Magi.     Our  Saviour  blessing  the 
Children.     Filial  Affection,  exemplified  in  the  Roman  Daugh- 
ter;" not   even  the  skill   of  Reubens  can  render  this  subject  ^ 
pleasing  on  canvas.     As  a  .legend  the  moral  is  unquestionably 
fine ;  but  the  portraiture  of  manly  dignity  degraded  to  the  pit- 
tance of  ii  child's  dole;  of  suppliant  anility  drawing  sustenance 
from  the  bosom  due  to  a  new  creation,  offends  the  eye  by  an  in- 
congruity of  images,  and  seems  injurious  to  the  prerogative  of 
nature.     liOt's  Departure  out  of  Sodom,  a  fine  picture,  the  co- 
louring 
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louring  extremely  rich.  This  piece  was  preseiiteti  by  the  towa 
of  Aul\veri».  The  return  of  Our  Saviour  from  Egypt.  A  Por- 
trait of  Paracelsus. 

'I'his  room  is  likewise  adorned  by  a  Madona,  licr  head  encircled 
with  stars,  supposed  tiic  miraculous  conception,  by  Carlo  Dolce. 
Perhaps  elegance  of  taste,  and  enthusiasm  of  genius,  never  be- 
stowed so  exquisite  an  expression  on  the  image  of  the  "  human 
face  divine."  The  attitude  is  unspeakably  graceful  and  winning. 
The  tints  arc  admirably  disposed ;  and  the  whole  picture  worthy 
of  an  association  with  the  best  productions  of  a  Reubens, 

A  Madona  standing  on  a  Globe,  surrounded  by  Angels,  by 
Carlo  Maratti.  Raphael's  favourite  Dorothea,  by  himself.  Pope 
Gregory,  and  a  Female  Penitent  bearing  a  palm  branch,  by  Ti- 
tian.    A  Holy  Family,  by  Ludovico  Caracci. 

The  halvings  of  The  Blue  Draunng-Room  are  of  damask, 
with  ornamental  gilt  bordures.  The  paintings  in  this  apartment 
are  numerous  ;  among  which,  the  following,  possibly,  possess  the 
greatest  interest  :— 

Our  Saviour  and  St.  John  :  Carlo  Dolce. 
The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  :  Rembrandt. 
Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  by  the  same  master.    The  colouring  par- 
cularly  tine  and  mellow. 

Catharine  of  Medicis,  by  Reubens,  an  admirable  portrait. 
Every  line  of  the  countenance  piercingly  expressive  of  the  male- 
volence unhappily  rendered  habitual  to  the  original.  The  dress, 
black,  with  a  pointed  ruff. 

Dorothy,  Countess  of  Sunderland,  the  Sacharissa  of  Waller, 
by  Vandyke. 

A  small  Family  Piece,  by  Gonzales. 

Two  Landscapes,  by  Gaspard  Poussin.  The  Duchess  pur- 
chased the  works  of  this  master  at  any  price. 

A  Landscape,  by  Wouvermans,  in  his  best  manner. 
A  Holy  Family,  by  Ludovico  Caracci. 

A  Collection  of  Miniatures,  iaclosed  in  one  frame,  contains 
three  of  Mary  Qucea  of  Scots. 

2  D  2  The 
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The  Winter  Drmciug-Room  is  hung  with  tapestry  represent- 
ing the  four  cardinal  virtues.  Fortitude,  Prudence,  Justice,  and 
Temperance,  with  cliaracterisiic  euibleuis  and  embellishments. 
Different  parts  of  the  room  are  adorned  with  bronzes  of  Cupids, 
and  of  HerC^ules  killing  the  Centaurs,  [n  the  centre  of  the 
chimney-piece  is  an  alto-relievo  of  Cupid  and  Psyche's  Mar- 
riage, from  the  antifjnc  of  Tryphon.  There  are  only  three 
paintings  in  this  apartment;  but  the  tapestry  which  covers  the 
si<les  may  almost  be  said  to  rival  the  eflbrls  of  the  pencil. 

Over  Hie  first  door-way  is  Vandyke's  celebrated  portrait  of 
Lord  Stafford,  attended  by  his  secretary.  The  countenance  of 
this  ill-fated  nobtenian  expresses  deep  thought ;  but,  by  some,  if 
may  be  conjectured  that  there  is  more  of  harshness  in  tlie  fea- 
tures, and  less  of  dignity  in  the  general  manner,  than  would  be 
expected.  The  execution  of  the  piece  is  truly  great.  There  are 
three  pictures  on  this  subject  in  the  kingdom.  Concernincr  that 
preserved  at  Wentworth-house,  in  Yorkshire,  Lord  Orford  says, 
,"  I  can  forgive  Vandyke  any  insipid  portraits  of  perhaps  insipid 
people,  when  he  shewed  himself  capable  of  conceiving  and  trans- 
mitting the  idea  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  age."— It  may  he 
dbsei'ved  that  the  credit  of  Vandyke,  as  a  delii'ieator  of  charac- 
ter, does  not  rest  on  this  single  picture.  In  various  instances, 
easy  to  be  enumerated,  he  has  proved  that  few  painters  were 
more  capable  of  conveying  "  the  ideas"  of  energy  of  mind  and 
elevation  of  sentiment. 

Over  the  chimney  is  a  portrait  of  Mary  Ducliess  of  Richmond, 
with  a  little  girl  presenting  her  gloves ;  and,  over  the  second 
door,  are  two  portraits,  on  one  canvas,  of  Mrs.  Mortoft  and  Mrs. 
Killigrcw  ;  both  which  pieces  arc  likewise  by  Vandyke. 

The  Din  in  g- Room  is  "  an  apartitient  well  ;ulapted  for  its 
destination,  being  large,  lofty,  and  commodiously  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  palace.  The  ceiling  is  richly  stuccoed ;  and 
the  sides  are  wainscotted  in  large  pannels,  painted  white.'*  This 
room  is  adorned  by  the  following  paintings  : 

Lot  and  his  Daugliters,  by  Reubens:  a  fine  picture,  presented 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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Venus  and  A<loriis,  by  the  sume  artist,  and  a  present  from  tlie 
same  potentate.  Tlie  colouring  admirable,  but  tbe  figure  of 
Venus  clumsy  and  uupleasing.  Reubens  had  been  no  much 
praised  for  painting  beautiful  Hcsii,  that  he  thought  he  could 
not  btslow  too  much  on  an  unatlircd  object. 
Tlie  IvapL'  of  Europa,  by  Paul  Veronese. 

Cattle  and  Figures,  an  excellent  pLrformance,  by  Cusliglione. 
Several  small  Landscapes  by  Woolton,  executed  with  taste  and 
spirit. 

The  present  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  six  of 
their  Children,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  grouping  fine; 
and  the  figures,  as  usual  with  Sir  Joshua,  delineated  in^the 
highest  possible  point  of  character.  AVe  learn  from  Dr.  Mavor 
that  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  guineas  was  paid  for  this  family 
piece. 

Vandyke  has  two  pictures  iu  this  apartment  :  a  Bacchanalian 
piece,  and  a  whole  length  portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 
Either  from  a  temporary  want  ot"  professional  zeal  in  the  artist, 
or  from  the  operation  of  an  unpropilious  humour  in  the  subject 
delineated,  the  queen  appears  less  pleasing  in  this  picture  than 
in  the  half-lenstb  noticed  in  the  east  drawing-room  :  yet  the  ge- 
neral eri'ect  of  figure  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  attraction. 
When  we  i-ecollect  the  strenuons  political  measures  advised  by 
this  queen,  and  reflect  on  the  bold  and  masculine  letters  written 
to  her  consort,  we  feel  surprise  at  beholding  so  slender  and  soft- 
charactered  a  form. 

The  Sa/oun  "  is  a  noble  and  spacious  apartment,  which  com- 
municates with  the  hall,  and,  together  with  it,  occupies  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  centre."  The  lower  division  of  this  room  is  lined 
with  marble;  and  its  four  door-cases  are  composed  of  the  same 
nuitt  rial.  Over  each  door  are  the  arms  of  the  tii-st  duke.  Above 
the  marble  basement  are  six  compartments,  painted  in  a  singular, 
and  not  very  gratifying  style,  by  La  Guerre.  These  paints  pro- 
fess to  "  represent  different  nations  of  the  world,  in  their  cha- 
racteristic dresses  and  contours  ;"  but  the  whole  consist  of  indi- 
2  D  3  vidual 
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viJiial  caricatures ;  and,  unfortunately,  of  caricatures  displaying 
little  strensrtli  of  humour.  They  are  shewn  in  the  following 
inanuer : — 

I.  The  Painter,— French,  English,  and  Scotch.  "  The  por- 
trait of  the  Enfflishmaii,  which  possesses  much  ruhicundity  and 
portliness,"  according  to  Dr.  Mavor,  "  is  believed  to  represent 
Dean  Jones,  chaplain  to  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough." 

II.  Spaniards. 

III.  Moors  and  Negroes. 

IV.  Chinese  and  Tartars. 

V.  Turks. 

VI.  Dutch  and  Swedes. 

The  ceiling  is  at  the  height  of  the  building,  and  is  painted  by 
La  Guerre  with  more  felicity  of  design  and  effect.  This  orna- 
mented portion  of  the  apartment  "  emblematically  represents  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  career  of  victory,  arrested  by  the 
hand  of  Peace,  while  Time  reminds  him  of  the  rapidity  of  his 
own  flight." 

In  different  parts  of  the  saloon  are  antique  busts  of  Caracalla, 
and  of  a  Roman  Consul;  a  sculptured  Sleeping  Venus,  and  a 
Cleopatra  with  the  Asp. 

The  Green  Dratcing-Room  is  hung  with  excellent  tapestry, 
representing  the  Battle  of  Dunneictrt ;  the  Battle  of  Lisle  ;  the 
Siege  of  Lisle ;  and  the  Battle  of  Malplaquet.  The  labours  of 
the  loom,  however,  do  not  engross  the  whole  apartment ;  and 
the  following  productions  of  the  pencil  are  selected  with  much 
taste,  to  bestow  a  last  polish  on  the  embellishments :  — . 

A  Portrait  of  a  Juvenile  Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  by 
Barroccio.     Very  fine. 

Melcager  and  Atalanta,  an  exquisite  picture  by  Reubens, 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Lucca  Giordano. 

The  Ofl'ering  of  the  Magi,  by  the  same  master. 

A  Madona  and  Child,  by  Nicholas  Poussin. 

figures,  encircUd  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  by  Rotlenhammer. 

A  Holy 
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A  Holy  Farailj',  by  Nicholas  Ponssiti ;  and  a  highly-finished 
Portrait  o''thc  l;ite  Duchess  of  Mailboroug-h,  by  Romney, 

The  State  Draii'ing-Room  has  been  recently  furnished  and 
decorated  with  ninch  elegance.  The  curtains  and  furniture  are 
white  damask.  The  sides  are  hunt,^  with  the  original  tapestry, 
and  contain  representations  of  tlie  March  to  Bnucfialu,  and  the 
Sica:e  of  that  place.  In  this  latter  piece.  General,  afterwards 
Lord,  Cado;^aii,  is  a  conspiciiou  ■;  fi;^ure  ;  nor  is  the  dog  forgotten 
which  attended  that  general  through  his  perilous  campaigns,  and 
returned  to  end  his  days  in  ease  at  Cavershatn. 

Over  the  chimney  is  a  portrait,  by  Romney,  of  the  present 
Duke,  in  his  garter  robes.  A  mezzotinto  from  this  portrait  has 
been  executed  by  Jones. 

The  room  is  likewise  ornamented  with  a  Fruit  Piece,  by  Lucca 
Giordano ;  and  St.  Liwrencc  distributing  the  Ornaments  of  tiie 
Altar,  by  II  Prete  Genoese. 

The  furniture  and  hangings  of  the  Slate  Bcd-Chambcr  are  of 
blue  damask,  interlaced  with  gold.  The  top  of  the  bed-frame 
rises  into  a  dome,  surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet;  and  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bed-posts  arc  ornamented  with  military  emblems. 
At  the  head  arc  the  family  arms. 

Over  the  cliimney-piece  is  a  painting,  by  Lucca  Giordanoi 
representing  Seneca  bleeding  to  death,  "  while,  with  philo- 
sophic composure,  he  dictates  to  his  amanuensis."  This  pie- 
ture  is  not  so  large  as  that  on  the  same  subject  at  Burleigh; 
nor  are  the  figures  so  numerous.  The  action  represented  is  too 
dreary  to  admit  of  much  contemplation.  The  hero,  who  expires 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  is  viewed  with  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration, while  his  armed  form  reposes  on  the  sod,  however  deeply 
that  sod  may  be  stained  with  blood  ;  and  we  gaze  with  enthusi- 
astic veneration  on  the  dying  countenance  of  Socrates,  while  we 
see  the  philosopher's  cloak  wrapped  round  him  in  majestic  self- 
dependance  ;  hut  the  frightful  whiteness  of  Seneca's  tlesh,  robbed 
almost  of  the  last  vital  drop,  inspires  honor  in  so  unmixed  a 
2  D  4  -  moditicalion. 
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modification,  that  we  shudder/ and  forget  to  look  for  the  fine 
emanation  of  soul  depictured  in  the  features. 

There  are  several  other  paintings  in  this  room,  one  of  which 
is  a  highly  finished-portrait  of  Edwai'd  VI.  by  Holbein. 

The  Library  "  occupies  the  entire  west  front,  is  upwards  of 
183  feet  long,  and  is  thirty-one  feet  nine  inches  wide  in  the 
centre."  This  very  spacious  room  is  truly  magnificent.  The 
basement  is  of  black  marble;  and  solid  columns  of  veined  marble 
support  a  rich  entablature.  Pilasters  of  the  Doric  order  are  libe- 
rally interspersed ;  and  the  vaulted  ceiling  is  divided  into  com- 
partments by  sUicco-work. 

This  gallery  was  originally  intended  for  the  reception  of 
paintings,  but  "  has  since  been  furnished  with  the  grand  Sunder- 
land collection  of  books,  comprising  upwards  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand volumes,  in  various  languages,  arts,  and  sciences ;  all  ai'- 
ranged  in  elegant  cases,  with  gilt  wire  latticed  doors,  on  the  east 
side  through  its  whole  extent,  and  along  the  two  ends.  Few  pri- 
vate collections  are  equal  to  this  in  value,  the  whole  being  rec- 
koned worth  30,000  pounds." 

Sculpture  and  painting,  however,  unite  with  literature,  to  add 
charms  to  this  grand  room.  At  the  upper  end  is  placed,  with 
graceful  propriety,  a  white  marble  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  in 
her  coronation  robes,  by  Rysbrack.  On  the  pedestal  is  this 
inscription  : 

To    THE    ME.MORV    OF    QuttN    .\NNk! 

Under  whose  Auspices 
John  Duke  of  Marlborough 

CONCJUEnEI), 

And  to  \tHOSE  Munificence 

He  and  his  Posterity 

With  Ghatitudk 

Owe  the  Possession  of  Blenheim 

A.D.  MDCCXXVI. 


At 
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At  the  opposite  termination  of  the  gallery  is  a  fine  bust  of 
Alexander  the  Grcut,  dug  from  the  ruins  of  llerculaneurn.and  sup- 
ported by  an  elegant  modern  Therm,  designed  by  Sir  William 
Ciiambers.  On  the  west  side  is  an  antique  statue,  inscribed 
Julia  Domna,  and  a  Diana  and  Dog.  Several  busts  adorn  the 
booic-cast's,  the  chimney-pieces,  and  the  entrance. 

The  paintings  are  chiefly  portraits;  among  which  must  be 
noticed, 

John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  partly  in  armour,  with  brown  lea- 
tlier  buskins.     A  baton  in  his  hand. 

Saraii,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  face  youthful,  and  pos- 
sessed of  much  beauty.  The  form  graceful.  This  distinguished 
female  has  shared  the  common  fate  of  high  political  characters  j 
her  errors  of  temper  have  been  written  in  brass,  and  her  best 
virtues  have  been  attributed  to  motives  of  courtly  prudence.  Her 
great  ductility  of  talent  must  be  allowed  by  all.  With  little  edu- 
cation,* for  lettered  knowledge  was  almost  deemed  disreputable 
to  the  women  of  her  a;ra,  she  long  maintained  an  ascendant  in 
the  political  world,  with  triumphant  splendour.  Few  females  so 
circumstanced  have  shewn  less  vanity  of  power.  Fond  of  rule, 
she  resolutely  refrained  from  entering  into  any  measm'e  injurious 
to  the  constitution.  She  was,  indeed,  a  steady  and  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  liberties  of  her  country.  Though  fond  of  money, 
her  bounty  was  of  a  priucely  character.  Hooke,  the  author  of  the 
Roman  History,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  ar- 
ranged for  her  grace  those  memoirs  whicli  she  intended  to  repre- 
sent lier  life  in  fair  colours  to  posterity.  He  waited  on  her  when 
she  was  feeble  and  confined  to  her  bed,  but  she  had  sufficient 
energy  of  mind  to  dictate  to  him  for  the  term  of  six  hours.  The 
love  of  money  is  justly  supposed  to  increase  in  a  ratio  with 
the   failure    of  other  accustomed  passions;   but,   when    Hooke 

had 

•  Speaking  of  herself,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  she  confesses  that 
"  she  had  never  read,  nor  employed  lier  time  in  any  tiling  but  playing 
at  cards." 
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had  performed  his  task,  the  duchess  presented  him  with  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  pouuds.* 

Kins:  William. 

Queen  Anne. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Marlboroug;h. 

The  Duke  of  Montague. 

Lord  Godolpiiin. 

The  bow-windows,  on  the  west  of  the  library,  command  fine 
views  over  the  winding  descent  to  the  lake,  and  the  woodland 
scenery  bpyond. 

The  Chapel  is  entered  by  a  piazza,  situated  in  the  western 
wing  of  the  palace.  The  interior  of  this  building  is  conspicuous 
for  an  appropriate  temperance  of  decoration.  No  gilded  mould- 
ings delude  the  eye,  and  sin  against  the  gravity  of  the  place. 
Compartments  of  sober  grey  woo  to  sedateness  of  thought,  and 
not  any  unsuited  object  interrupts  solemnity  of  reflection. 

After  witnessing  memorials  of  the  career  of  greatness,  and  at- 
tending the  mighty  Duke  John  through  the  woven  imagery  of 
his  exploits,  we  are  now  called  to  draw  a  moral  from  that  bourn 
to  which  the  "  paths  of  honour  do  but  lead."  On  the  right  of 
the  chapel  is  a  piece  of  sculpture,  that  constitutes  its  chief  orna- 
nament. .  .the  monument  of  the  first  duke  and  duchess. 

This  superb  performance  is  the  work  of  Rysbrack.  The  sub- 
jects of  sepulchral  honour  are  represented  in  marble,  with  their' 
two  sons  who  died  young.  Colossal  figures,  emblematic  of  fame 
and  history,  support  their  effigies  ;  and  the  pen  of  history  is  sup- 
posed to  have  traced  on  a  table!,  which  she  holds  in  the  other 
hand,  this  inscription  : 

To  rUE  Memory 

Or  John  Doke  of  Mahlborough  and 

Hrs  TWO  Sons 

His  DuctiESS  has  erected 

Tins  Monument 

In  the  Year  of  Christ,  MDCCXXXIII. 


Beneath 


Maty's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 
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Beneath  is  a  basso  nlicvo,  illustrative  of  tlie  capture  of  Mar- 
shal Tallard.  The  family  vault  is  constructed  under  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  chapel  possesses  an  altar  piece,  representing  our  Saviour's 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Jordaens  of  Antwerp  ;  and  over  the 
chimney  is  a  small,  but  curious,  painting  on  black  marble,  by 
Alessandro  Veronese. 

Such  arc  the  apartments  usually  open  to  public  inspection. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  correct  and  fine  taste  is  conspicuous 
throughout.  No  meretricious  embellishments  seek  to  captivate  the 
ordinary  eye,  by  glitter.  Every  charm  is  produced  by  the  legi- 
timate mean's  of  grand  proportion  and  finished  art.  The  rooms 
appropriated  to  family  residence  are  on  a  scale  equally  magnifi- 
cent, and  are  abundantly  ornamented  with  the  productions  of  ge- 
nius. The  pictures  are  numerous  and  valuable,  and  the  library 
contains  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  curious  books.  Near  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  building  is  a  commodious  observatory,  erect- 
ed by  the  present  duke,  and  furnished  with  the  best  astronomical 
apparatus,  by  Ramsden.  A  grand  telescope,  by  Herschell  (now 
in  the  library)  was  presented  by  his  Majesty,  shortly  after  the 
royal  visit  to  Blenheim  in  1786. 

The  palace  is  entered  on  the  east,  *  by  an  arcaded  quadrangle, 
consisting  chiefly  of  offices  ;  but,  on  the  left,  is  a  division  of  build- 
ing, originally  a  green- house,  though  now  formed  into  a  theatre. 
The  embellislimcnts  are  extremely  pleasing,  and  there  are  seats 
for  two  hundred  persons,  independent  of  the  side-boxes.  It  is, 
however,  long  since  any  dramatic  pieces  were  performed  in  this 
building. 

Adjoining  the  theatre  is  an  apartment  dedicated  to  tlie  recep- 
tion of  nine  pictures,  by  Titian,  presented  by  Victor  Amadeus, 
King  of  Sardinia,  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  These  paint- 
ings were  long  hidden  from  public  view,  and  are  now  "  displayed 

chietlj 

•  Over  the  eastern  gate  is  a  reservoir,  capable  of  containing  five  hundred 
hogsheads  of  water.  This  water  supplies  the  house,  and  is  raised  bj  an  engine 
on  Aldersta's  construciion,  erected  in  old  \Voodsto«k  Mill. 
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chiefly  for  the  sake  of  amateurs  in  the  pictorial  art."  The  sub- 
jects are  Mars  and  Venus.  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Apollo  and 
Daphne.  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  Hercules  and  Dejaiiira  Vul- 
can and  Ceres,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  To. 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite. 

The  figures  much  exceed  the  size  of  nature,  and  no  opportu- 
nity for  delicacy  of  colouring-  is  los-t  by  the  intervention  of  en- 
vious drapery.  As  usual  with  Titian  in  his  attempts  to  deli- 
neate female  beauty,  the  design  is  not  equal  to  the^  spirit  of  the 
execution  ;  yet  some  of  the  figures  certainly  possess  much  grace, 
and  every  art  is  practised  to  render  them  attractive.  These 
paintings  are  on  leather,  and  cover  three  sides  of  the  room, 
though  they  are  only  enclosed  in  a  temporary  frame-work  of 
reeded  moulding.  The  whole  are  in  high  preservation,  and  have 
been  justly  said  "  almost  to  form  a  school  of  themselves." 

The  princely  district  enclosed  by  walls,  as  a  demesne-appen- 
dage to  the  castle,  comprises  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
acres.  The  circumference  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  twelve  miles. 
This  extensive  tract  admits  of  the  following  divisions :  — the 
space  which  lies  without  the  river  has  received  the  appropriate 
appellation  of  the  Great  Park;  the  lands  chiefly  surrounded  by 
■water  are  termed  the  Liltle  Park.  In  the  latter  portion  are  the 
gardens,  which  contain  two  hundred  acres  of  decorated  pleasure 
ground. 

The  gardens  are  arranged  with  a  magnificence  of  design  and 
correctness  of  taste,  consonant  in  spirit  to  the  palace  which  they 
are  intended  to  adorn.  No  formality  of  lineal  direction,  nor 
labour  of  artificial  ornament,  injures  the  repose  of  the  scene.  All  ' 
is  nature,  trained  with  tenderness  and  caution.  "  A  thousand 
beauties,  originating  from  design,  appear  fortuitous  to  the  eye. 
Though  traVei*sing  a  garden  wiiere  taste  has  exhausted  its  skill, 
we  incessantly  indulge  the  idea  of  being  only  contemplating  the 
natural  charms  of  the  country,  and  tracing  delights  of  rich  va- 
riety and  unlimited  extent.  The  intersecting  walks  generally 
retire  from  the  sight,  but  are  never  wanting  for  necessary  com- 
munication : 
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mnnication:  tJicy  conduct  to  the  principal   subordinate  scenes, 
and  occupy  the  happiest  spaces," 

At  ouc  point  tlie  eye  is  gratified  by  deep  and  cultivated  seclu- 
sion ;  at  anotlicr  it  is  led  over  a  boundless  exi)ansc  of  captivating^ 
landscape,  revealed  at  the  most  felicitous  juncture,  and  under  lh« 
finest  circumstances  of  contrast. 

The  artificial  ornaments  are  few,  and  calculated  to  impart  de- 
sirable relief  and  animation.  Shortly  after  (^nterinj^;-  on  a  walk, 
of  pebbly  gravel,  which  winds  to  the  enst  among  rising  planta- 
tions, and  beauliftil  stretches  of  tufted  lawn,  is  seen  a  little  struc- 
ture, embellished  with  Corinthian  capitals,  called  tlie  Temple 
of  IleuUh.  .  This  votive  building  was  erected  in  1789.  On  a 
marble  tablet  is  placed  a  loyal  and  elegant  inscription,  surmount- 
ed by  a  medallion  of  the  king. 

In  a  choice  and  rural  division  of  the  grounds,  denominated  the 
Sheep-Walk,  is  constructed  a  small  thatched  edifice,  well  suited 
to  heighten  the  pastoral  character  of  the  scene,  termed  the 
Shepherd's  Cot.  Trunks  of  trees,  fancifully  arranged,  compose 
this  symbol  of  tranquillity,  and  varied  foliage  wraps  it  in  roman- 
tic shade. 

The  more  distant  side  of  the  gardens  gains  a  powerful  accession 
of  beauty  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  banks  of  this 
fine  water,  so  rich  in  all  that  constitutes  the  piclnresque,  so  variously 
wooded,  and  so  fertile  of  fairy  nooks,  now  present  themselves  as 
one  lovely  whole  of  scenery,  now  retire,  in  graceful  though  bro- 
ken lines,  and  admit  a  share  in  the  display  to  precincts  of 
the  distant  park,  rendered  venerable  by  chivalric  story. 

The  water  is,  in  one  part,  conducted,  amid  groupes  of  acacia, 
cedar,  and  beech,  to  a  finely  mutilated  descent,  down  which  it 
pours  its  volume,  and  forms  a  pleasing  cascade.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance, in  a  pensive  and  recluse  dell,  is  a  capacious  basin,  orna- 
mented with  an  estimable  jjiece  of  sculpture,  the  last  work  of 
Bernini.  It  is  "  a  copy  from  the  magnificent  fountain  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,  at  Rome  ;  and  was  a  present  from  the  Spanish 

ambassador 
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ambassador  at  the  Papal  court  to  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborougli^ 
On  the  four  extremities  of  tlie  rock,  whicli  supports  the  obelisk, 
are  four  river  gods,  sculptured  in  white  maiblc.  These  are  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Danube,  the  A'i/c,  the  La  Plata,  and  th€ 
Ganges."  Marble  dolphins  seem  to  sport  on  tlie  water;  and 
from  a  cavern  appear  to  issue  a  lion  and  a  seahorse,  the  attributes 
of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Two  casts  in  bronze,  L'Arrotino  and  the  Roman  Wrestlers, 
both  by  Benzi,  are  placed  in  different  situations  of  the  extensive 
gardens ;  and,  on  an  elevation  commanding  exquisite  prospects, 
is  erected  a  temple  to  Diana.  This  is  a  chaste  and  handsome 
structure,  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  In  front  are  four 
Ionic  columns ;  and  on  the  pediment  is  a  dedication  "  to  the 
Ionian,  rural,  mountain-ranging  Diana."  Within  are  three  me- 
dallions. That  placed  centrally  represents,  in  bas-relief,  Hippo- 
litus  offering  to  Diana  a  wreath  of  flowers.  On  the  lateral  me- 
dallions are  verses  from  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides,  which  are 
thus  translated ; 

To  tbec,  bright  goddess,  these  fair  flowers  I  bring, 

A  ohaplet  woven  from  th'  untainted  mea>l, 

Tii_y  cool  sequesler'd  haunt,  where  never  yet 

Shepherd  approach'd;  where  the  rude  hind  ne'er  heav'd 

Th'  unhallow'd  axe  :  nor  voice  nor  sound  is  heard, 

Save  the  low  murmuring  of  the  vernal  bee. 

The  day-spring  from  above  the  dew  distils 

Genial  and  mild,  from  the  pure  stream  exhal'd, 

On  every  fragrant  herb,  and  favourite  llower. 

Within  the  pleasure  grounds  was,  till  recently,  a  flower-gar- 
den, after  the  plan  of  that  of  Madame  Pompadour,  formerly  at 
Versailles.  This  is  now  destroyed,  and  an  aviary,  containing 
many  rare  and  beautiful  birds,  is  erected  on  the  site.  The  gar- 
dens for  the  service  of  the  table  are  extensive,  and  are  furnished 
with  excellent  hot-houses,  and  a  conservatory. 

The  Park  contains  a  fine  succession  of  adorned  liome-scenery, 
7  aud 
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and  opens,  «t  numberless  points,  to  extensive  and  captivating 
duijlays.  It  is  "  chiefly  sliaded,  towards  the  boundary,  with  a 
deep  belt  of  various  trees,  evergreens,  and  deciduous  shrubs,  whoso 
iniugled  foliage  exiiihits  the  diHerent  gradalious  of  finis,  from  the 
most  faint  to  the  uiost  obfuscated  green;  wliile  plantations,  of 
corresponding  tigure  and»  growth,  on  the  park  side,  sometimes 
range  with  the  former,  and  sometimes,  breaking  into  groupcs, 
with  larije  interstices  between,  relieve  the  taedium  of  cofitiuued 
uniformity." 

Nor  does  the  park  depend  for  umbrage  on  the  plantations  of 
modern  taste.  It  is  well-woodtd  throughout,  and  in  many  places 
we  meet  with  "  time  honoured"  oaks  which  may  liave  aflbrded 
shade,  in  the  vigour  of  tiieir  youth,  to  the  Edwards  and  Henrys 
of  distant  story.  A  ride,  or  excellent  road,  including  a  circum- 
ference of  more  than  three  miles,  describes  a  wide  circle  round 
the  palace  and  gardens,  and  enables  the  examiner  to  form  aa 
accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  the  more  retired  parts  of  th« 
domain. 

The  early  improvements  in  the  grounds  of  Blenheim  were 
eflfected  under  the  direction  of  Broicn,  and  he  exerted  his 
taste  and  skill  to  tlieir  extent.  His  conception,  as  to  the 
most  judicious  mode  of  disposal,  appears  to  have  been  accurate. 
His  design  was  vast  and  grand  ;  it  was  worthy  of  the  magnificent 
pile  which  his  work  was  to  surround  and  adorn.  Many  improve- 
ments have  since  been  introduced;  these  bestow  the  last  touches 
of  high  finishing,  and  evince  equal  correctness  of  judgment  and 
munificence  of  spirit.  But  ornament  has  not  been  the  only  ob- 
ject of  late  introductions  :  IheJ'cnne  ornee  claims  its  share,  and 
adds  the  relief  of  simplicity  to  the  charms  of  splendour.  The 
portion  of  the  park  allotted  to  arable  culture  is  in  a  retired 
situation,  and  could  be  well  spared  from  so  extensive  a  dis- 
tiicl  of  pasture.  * 

The  Watku  of  Blenheim  is  one  of  the  moit  felicitous  of  the 

features 

*  The  park  now  supports  about  liOU  head  of  deer,  and  affords  food  to 
numcroiif  flocks  ol  sheep. 
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features  which  produce  a  whole  of  magnificence.  The  traoqnil 
River  Glyme  originally  wound  thr6ugh  narrow  banks,  nearly  in 
Ihe  direction  of  the  present  majestic  river,  or  lake,  for  the  water 
is  truly  said  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  holh.  Brown  perceived 
the  propriety  of  expanding  its  limits,  and  he  caused  the  banks  to 
recede,  still  preserving  fhc  beautiful  form  which  nature  had  be- 
stowed, and  which  no  art  could  equal.  He  was  so  well  satisfied 
•with  his  performance  that  he  has  been  known  to  say,  "  The 
Thames  would  never  forgive  him  for  what  he  had  done  at  Blen- 
heim." But  labours  equally  judicious  with  his  own  have  since 
enlarged  the  boundaries;  and  the  water  now  covers  not  less  than 
two  hnndrcd  and  fifty  acres.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  can  boast  of  a  spread  of  artificial  water  at  ouce  so 
august  and  lovely.  Its  meanders  are  sedate  and  pictorial ;  its  broad 
bosom  taintless  and  pellucid ;  and  at  no  point  of  llie  prime  pre- 
cincts of  the  domain  has  its  magnificence  a  visible  termination. 

The  water  of  Blenheim  is  crossed  by  several  stone  bridges. 
That  through  which  it  enters  the  park  possesses  seven  arches, 
which,  if  somewhat  too  numerous  and  minute  hi  character,  have 
been  happily  said  "  to  give  the  idea  of  a  supply  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  lake."  Quickly  spreading  to  a  great  expanse, 
the  favoured  Glyme  stretches  towards  Queen  Pool,  a  retired 
neighbourhood  of  islets,  so  denominated  from  Philippa,  the  con- 
sort of  Edward  III.  The  examiner  who  is  prone  to  nurse  reflec- 
tion, and  who  venerates  the  actors  of  a  long-past  day,  will  here, 
perhaps,  place  a  local  value  on  tradition,  and  will  suppose  that 
the  excellent  Piiilippa  cherished  a  predilection  for  this  spot,  and 
often  retired  to  its  willowy  recesses  in  the  luxuriance  of  a 
summer  month. 

Before  the  river  flows  through  another  arch  it  washes  a  little 
tract  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Island.  This  is,  in  fact,  part 
of  the  ancient  causeway  leading  to  the  manor-house,  which 
stood  about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  towards  the  north. 

The  Grand  Bridge  has  often  been  compared  to  the  Riallo  at 

Venice;  but  there  is  no  similitude  to  warrant  the  allusion.     This 

9  is 
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is  a  fine  structure,  tliougli  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  lightness. 
It  should,  however,  he  horue  tit  recollection  that  the  bridge  forms 
the  st.ile-upproaclt  to  Blenheim,  and  would  want  consonance  of 
rharacfer  if  it  were  more  airy.  Like  the  building  to  which  it 
leads,  it  is  vast  and  august.  An  idea  of  its  dimensions  may  be 
formed,  when  we  observe  that  the  diameter  of  the  centre  arch  is 
one  hundred  and  one  feet. 

On  quitting  the  park,  to  which,  aided  by  art,  it  proves  so  noble 
an  ornaiiieiil,  the  River  Glyrae  pas-jes  under  a  low  bridge,  with 
numerous  arches;  and,  falling  down  a  steep  cascade,  mingles  with 
the  waters  of  the  Evcnlode. 

The  CoLt'MN,  ntentioued  as  one  of  the  most  stately  ornaments 
of  this  domain,  is  placed  on  a  considerable  eminence,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  lawn.  The  height  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The 
summit  of  the  pillar  is  crowned  by  a  colos>sal  statue  of  the  Great 
Duke  of  Marlhoiough,  in  a  Romau  dress;  at  his  feet  are  two 
eagles ;  in  the  left  hand  is  the  baton  of  command,  and  in  the 
right  is  a  figure  of  victory,  elevated.  On  the  side  of  the  pedestal 
nearest  to  Blenheim  is  an  inscription,  which  finely  delineates  the 
character  of  the  duke,  and  relates,  in  compenJious  terms,  the 
most  striking  of  his  exploits.  Tliis  inscripliou  is  supposed  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Bolinubroke,  and  we  present 
a  copy,  as  a  necessary  appendage,  and  a  desirable  ornament,  to 
our  notice  of  this  splendid  residence  : 

"  TUe  Castle  of  Blen-iieim  was  founded  by  Queen  Anne 

In  the  fourth  year  of  her  Reign, 

la  ihc  Year  of  the  Christian  JEia. 

One  Thou>aud  Seven  Hundred  and  Five. 

A  nionuinent  desjgu'd  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  the  Signal  Victory 

Obtam'd  over  the  French  and  Bavarians, 

Near  the  Village  of  Bli  nheim. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Danube, 

By  John  Uuke  of  Marlborocoh, 

The  Hero  not  onI_y  of  his  Nation,  but  of  his  Age  : 

Whose  Glory  was  equal  in  the  Couucil  and  in  the  Field  j 

Vol.  XII.  «E  Who 
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Wlro,  by  Wisdom,  Justice,  Candour,  and  Address, 

Keconcil'd  various,  and  even  opposite  Interests; 

Acquired  au  Influence 

VVliich  no  Rank,  no  Authority  can  give. 

Nor  any  Force,  but  that  of  superior  Virtue  j 

Became  tiie  fixed  important  Centre, 

Which  united,  in  one  conimor.  Cause, 

Ti)e  principal  States  of  EunoPE  ; 

Who,  by  milltdry  Knowledge,  and  irresistible  Valour,.. 

In  a  long  Series  of  uninterrupted  Triumplis, 

Kroke  the  Power  of  France, 

When  raised  the  highest,  when  exerted  the  most : 

Rescued  the  Empire  from  Desolation; 
Asserted  and  confirmed  the  Liberties  of  Euhope. 

"  Philip,  a  grandson  of  the  house  of  France,  united  to  the  iu- 
Icrest,  directed  by  the  policy,  supported  by  the  arras  of  that 
crown,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  King  William  III. 
beheld  this  formidable  union  of  two  great,  and  once  rival  monar- 
chies. At  the  end  of  a  life  spent  in  defending  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  he  saw  them  in  their  greatest  danger.  He  provided  for 
their  security  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  He  took  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  into  his  service, 

"  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
"  To  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces, 

"  The  duke  contracted  several  alliances,  before  the  death  of  Krng 
William.  He  confirmed  and  improved  these,  he  contracted  others, 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  :  and  re-iinitcd  the  Confede- 
racy, which  had  bten  dissolved  at  the  end  of  a  former  war,  in  a 
stricter  and  firmer  league. 

"  Captain  Genera!  and  Commander  in-Chief 
"  Of  the  Forces  of  Gieat  Ciilain, 

•'  The  duke  Icd'to  the  field  the  army  of  the  allies.  He  took 
with  surprising  rapidity  Venlo,  Ruremonde,  Slevenswacrl,  Liege. 
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He  extended  and  secured  the  fruuticis  of  the  Dutch.  The  tne- 
mits,  whom  hv  found  insulling  at  tlie  gates  of  Nimesjhen,  were 
liriven  to  seek  fur  shtller  behind  their  lines.  He  forced  Bonjie, 
Hiiy,  Linibourif,  in  another  cunipaii^n.  He  opened  the  commu- 
nication of  tile  Rhine,  as  well  a.s  the  Maes.  He  added  nil  the 
country  between  tliese  rivers  to  his  former  conquests. 

"  The  arms  of  France,  favoured  by  the  detection  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  This 
mighty  body  lay  exposed  to  immediate  ruin.  In  that  memorable 
crisis,  the  Duke  of  Marlboroui-h  led  his  troops,  with  unexampled 
celerity,  secrecy,  ordtr,  fro:n  the  Ocean  to  the  Danube.  He  saw, 
he  attackcdi  nor  stopped,  but  to  conquer  the  enemy.  He  forced 
the  Bavarians,  sustained  by  the  French,  in  their  strong  entrench- 
menls  at  Schellenberg.  He  passed  the  Danube.  A  second  royal 
army,  composed  of  the  best  troops  of  France,  was  sent  to  rein- 
force the  first.  That  of  the  Confederates  was  divided.  With 
one  part  of  it  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt  was  carried  on:  with  the 
other,  the  duke  gave  battle  to  the  united  strength  of  France  and 
Bavaria.  On  the  second  day  of  August,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  four,  he  gained  a  more  glorious  victory  than  the  histories 
of  any  age  can  boast.  The  heaps  of  slain  were  dreadful  proofs 
of  his  valour :  a  marshal  of  France,  whole  legions  of  French,  his 
prisoners,  proclaimed  his  mercy.  Bavaria  was  subdued,  Ratis- 
bon,  Angvbonrg,  Ulm,  .Meminghen,  all  the  usurpations  of  the  ene- 
my wore  restored.  From  the  Danube  the  Duke  turned  his  victo- 
rions  arms  towards  the  Rliine,  and  tlie  Moselle,  Landau,  Treves, 
Traerbach  were  taken.  In  the  course  of  one  Ciimpaign  the  very 
nature  of  the  war  was  changed.  The  invaders  of  otiier  states 
were  reduced  to  defend  their  own.  The  frontier  of  France  was 
exposed  in  its  weakest  part  to  the  etibrts  of  the  allies. 

"  That  he  migiit  improve  this  advantage,  that  he  might  push 
the  sum  of  things  to  a  speedy  decision,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
led  his  troops  early  in  the  following  year  once  more  to  the  Mo- 
selle, They  whoui  he  had  saved  a  few  months  before,  noglccteJ 
to  second  him  now.  Tliey  who  might  have  been  las  coinpanions 
\iE2 
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ill  conquest,  refused  to  join  him.  Wlieu  he  saw  the  generous  d?- 
signs  he  had  formed  frustrated  by  private  iuterest,  by  pique,  by 
jealousy,  lie  retunitd  with  speed  to  the  Maes.  He  returned  ; 
aud  fortune  and  victory  returned  with  hiin.  Liege  was  relieved  : 
lluy  retaken.  The  French,  who  had  pressed  the  army  of  the 
States  General  .with  superior  numbers,  retired  behind  entrench- 
ments which  they  deemed  impregnable.  The  duke  forced  these 
entrenchments,  with  inconsiderable  loss,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
July,  1705.  He  defeated  a  great  part  of  the  army  which  defend- 
ed them.  The  rest  escaped  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  If  advan- 
ti\ges  proportionable  to  this  success  were  not  immediately  ob- 
tained, let  tlie  failure  be  ascribed  to  that  misfortune  which  attends 
most  confederacies,  a  division  of  opinions  where  one  alone  should 
judge,  a  division  of  powers  where  one  alone  should  command. 
The  disappointment  itself  did  honour  to  the  Duke.  It  became  the 
wonder  of  mankind,  how  he  could  do  so  much  under  those  re- 
straints which  had  hindered  him  from  doing  more. 

"  Powers  more  absolute  were  given  him  afterwards.  The  in- 
crease of  his  powers  multiplied  his  victories.  At  the  opening  of 
the  next  campaign,  when  all  his  army  was  not  yet  assembled, 
when  it  was  hardly  known  that  he  had  taken  the  field,  the  noise 
of  his  triumphs  was  heard  over  Europe.  On  the  twelfth  day  of 
May,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six,  he  attacked  the  French 
at  Ramillies.  In  the  space  of  two  hours  their  whole  army  was 
put  to  flight.  The  vigour  and  conduct  with  which  he  improved 
the  success  were  equal  to  those  with  which  he  gained  it.  Lou- 
Yain,  Brussels,  Malines,  Liere,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Antwejp, 
Damme,  Bruges,  Courtray,  surrendered.  Ostend,  Menin,  Den- 
dennoiid,  Aeth,  were  taken.  Brabant  and  Flanders  were  recover- 
ed. Places  which  had  resisted  the  greatest  generals  for  monlh.*>, 
for  years  ;  provinces  disputed  for  ages  were  the  conquests  of  a 
.summer. 

"  Nor  was  the  Duke  content  to  triumph  alone.  Solicitous  for 
the  general  interest,  his  care  extended  to  the  remotest  scenes  of 
ihf^war,  he  chose  to  lessen  his  own  army,  that  he  might  enable 

the 
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ili«  leaders  of  other  armies  to  conquer.  To  this  must  be  ascrib- 
ed, tbut  Turin  was  relieved,  the  Duke  of  Havoy  reinstated,  tbe 
French  driven  with  confusion  out  ol  Italy. 

"  These  victories  gave  the  confederates  an  opportunity  of  car- 
ryiug  the  war  on  every  side  into  tlie  dominions  of  France.  Bnl 
she  continued  lo  enjoy  a  kind  of  peaceful  neutrality  in  Germany. 
From  Italy  she  was  once  alarmed,  and  had  no  more  to  fear.  The 
entire  reduction  of  this  power,  whose  ambition  had  ceased,  whose 
strength  supported  the  war,  seemed  reserved  to  him  alone,  who 
liud  so  triiimpliautly  besun  the  glorious  work. 

"  'i'iie  barrier  of  France  on  the  side  of  the  Low  Countries,  had 
been  forming  for  more  than  half  a  century.  AVhat  art,  power, 
expense  could  do,  had  been  done,  to  render  it  impenetrable.  Yet 
here  she  was  mest  exposed:  for  here  tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough 
threatened  to  attack  her. 

"  To  covel-  what  they  had  gained  by  surprise,  or  had  been 
yielded  to  them  by  treachery,  the  French  marched  to  the  Banks 
of  the  Schelde.  At  their  head  were  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
and  their  most  fortunate  genera!  the  Duke  of  Vendome.  Thus 
commanded,  thus  posted,  they  hoped  to  check  the  victor  in  his 
course.  Vain  Avere  their  hopes.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
passed  the  river  in  their  sight.  He  defeated  their  whole  army. 
The  approach  of  the  night  concealed,  the  proximity  of  Ghent 
favoured  their  flight.  They  neglected  nothing  to  repair  their 
loss,  to  defend  their  frontiers.  New  generals,  new  armies  ap- 
peared in  the  Netherlands.  All  contribnted  to  enhance  the 
glory,  none  were  able  to  retard  the  j.rogress,  of  the  Confederate 
Armies. 

"  Lisle,  the  bulwark  of  this  barrier,  was  besieged.  A  numer- 
ous garrison,  and  a  marshal  of  France  defended  the  place.  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  commanded,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  covered 
and  sustained  the  siege.  The  rivers  were  seized,  and  the  com- 
munication with  Holland  interrupted.  The  Duke  opened  new 
communications  with  great  labour  and  greater  art.  Through 
countries  over-run  by  the  enemy,  the  necessary  convoys  arrived 
2E3  "  in 
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in  safely.  One  alone  was  attacked.  The  troops  wliich  attacked 
it  were  beat.  Tlie  defence  of  Lisle  was  animated  by  assurances 
of  relief.  The  French  assembled  all  their  force.  They  marched 
towards  the  town.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  offered  them  bat- 
tle, without  suspending;  the  siege.  They  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise. They  came  to  save  the  town  :  they  were  spectators  of  its 
fall. 

"  From  this  conquest  the  Duke  hastened  to  others. 
"  Tiie  posts  taken  by  the  enemy  on  the  Schelde  were  surpris- 
ed. That  river  was  passed  the  second  time,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  great  preparations  made  to  prevent  it,  witliout  opposition. 
Brussels,  besieged  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  was  relieved. 
Ghent  surrendered  to  the  Duke  in  the  muldle  of  a  winter  remark- 
ably severe.  An  army,  little  inferior  to  his  own,  marched  out  of 
the  place. 

"  As  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  permitted  him  to  open  an- 
other campaign,,  the  Duke  besieged  and  took  Tournay.  He  in- 
vested Mons.  Near  this  city,  the  French  array,  covered  by  thick 
woods,  defended  by  treble  entrenchments,  waited  to  molest,  nor 
presumed  to  offer  battle.  Even  this  was  not  attempted  by  them 
with  impunity.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  nine,  the  Duke  attacked  them  in  their  camp.  All 
was  employed,  nothing  availed  against  the  resolution  of  such  a 
general,  against  the  fury  of  such  troops.  The  battle  was  bloody: 
the  event  decisive.  The  woods  were  pierced  :  the  fortifications 
trampled  down.     The  enemy  fled.     The  town  was  taken. 

•'  Doway,  Bethune,  Aire,  St.  Venant,  Bouchain,  underwent 
the  same  fate  in  two  succeeding  years.  Their  vigorous  resist- 
ance could  not  save  them.  The  army  of  France  durst  not  at- 
tempt to  relieve  them.  It  seemed  preserved  to  defend  the  capital 
of  the  monarchy. 

"  The  prospect  of  this  extreme  distress  was  neither  distant  nor 
dubious.  The  Freisch  acknowledged  their  conqueror,  and  sued 
for  peace. 


There 
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**  Tlicse  are  the  Actions  of  tlic  Duke  of  MAni.Bouoi/on, 

PertbriDfd  in  the  coni|)ass  oJ  a  lew  Years, 

Siiflicicnt  10  adorn  ttie  AnnaU  of  Ages. 

'J-'lic  Adiuiralion  of  other  Nations 

Will  be  ionve3'cd  to  latest  Posterity, 

In  the  Historicf  even  of  tlie  Enemies  of  liniTAi.v. 

The  Sense  winch  the  Buitish  Nation  had 

Of  his  transct-ndant  Merit, 

was  txpiessed 

In  the  most  solemn,  most  effectual,  most  durable  manner. 

The  Acts  of  Pahiiamemt  iuscrihed  on  this  Pillar 

Sfiali  stand  as  long  as  the  Bitixisii  Name   and  Language 

last, 

llhiMrious  moniiinpiils 

Of  RlABLnououcirs  Glor)', 

and 
Of  linirAi.N's  Gratitude." 

Tliese  acts  are  inscribed  on  tlie  three  reinaiuiiig  faces  of  the 
pedestal,  togellicr  witli  an  abstract  of  the  entail  of  the  Duke's 
honours  and  estates  on  the  desceiidi\uls  of  iiis  daughters.  Tiie 
Spencer  family,  in  whom  the  honours  now  centre,  inherit  from 
the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  the  second  daughter.  It  may  be 
here  observed,  that  the  whole  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament, 
was  expended  on  the  palace.  This  costly  pillar,  and  the  grand 
bridge,  were  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  family. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  tlie  Akeman  Street  crosses 
the  Park.  Its  progress  is  from  east  to  west,  and  it  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  near  the  North  Lodge.  In  many  places  this  an- 
cient street  has  been  broken  up,  and  "  its  materials  appear  to 
have  been  an  immense  congestion  of  rubble  and  stones,  such  as 
the  vicinity  supplied." 

Some  few  particulars  connected  with  the  park*  yet  remain  to 
be  noticed. 

2  E  4  Near 

*  The  following  meteorological  phenomenon  respecting  this  district  is  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Mavor  : — "  Ofl  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  November,  1797, 

a  freezing 
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Near  the  Home  Lodge  is  a  liandsome  stone  building,  sepaiate<i 
from  the  park  by  iron  palisadoes,  termed  the  Chiva  Galltrij. 
This  building  is  divided  into  five  comparfments,  and  was  con- 
structed for  the  reception  of  a  superb  assortment  .of  porcelain, 
collected  by  a  Mr.  Spalding,  and  presented  by  him,  "  on  certain 
conditions,  as  an  appendant  to  Blenheim."  The  gallery  is  well 
contrived  for  its  purpose;  the  light  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
top;  and  the  whole  of  the  valuable  collection  is  arranged  with 
much  taste.  We  freely  admit,  that  we  want  judgment  to  par- 
ticularize, with  dye  discrimination,  the  articles  most  estimable 
on  account  of  rareness ;  but  Dr.  Mavor,  whose  intelligence  ap^ 
pears  universal,  enables  us  to  make  the  following  observations  : 
"  Some  specimens  of  this  elegant  manufacture  exhibit  its  infant 
state,  which,  according  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  remote  antiquity 
of  these  may  be  inferred  from  the  rudeness  of  the  designs,  and 
the  imperfect  crackled  appearance  of  the  baking.  Among  otiier 
varieties  are  many  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  the  old  blue,  and 
white,  and  pale  japan  brown  edge,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  cu- 
rious. Likewise  a  numerous  assortment  of  those  very  scarce 
and  valuable  sorts,  the  antique  hJeu  celeste,  and  deep  purple. 
Many  of  the  specimens  here  preserved  are  unique  in  their  kind." 
Several  also  gain  a  collateral  interest  from  having  belonged 
to  personages,  familiar  by  repute  to  the  student  of  history.  A 
room  adjoining  the  entrance  is  filled  with  specimens  of  Roman 
and  old  earthen  ware. 

The 

a  freezing  rain  began  to  fall,  and  in  the  course  of  »lie  night,  incnisted  every 
tree,  slirub,  and  blade  of  gras!>,  t<5  a  thickness  almos*  incredible.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  nian3'  trees  and  an  immense  number  of  branches  were  brought 
to  tlie  ground.  In  i3!enheiiu  Park,  to  which,  and  a  small  surrounding  "pace, 
this  phenomenon  was  confined,  nearly  one  thouswind  losids  of  wood  wckc  de- 
stroyed. The  very  rooks  had  I  heir  wings  frozen,  and  fell  from  their  perches. 
NfUhing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  trees  in  liieir  brilliant  coats  of  mail. 
V>y  candle  liglif,  every  leaf  of  evergreens  seemed  to  have  a  dianii.nd  pend- 
ant at  its  extremiiy." 
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The  Hic;/i  Lods^c  is  a  venerable  building,  embattled  in  cha- 
racter, and  ocnipying-  a  beautiful  situation.  This  structure  was 
oncb  the  resid*  nee  of  tlie  witty  Earl  of  Rochester;  and  hero  he- 
died,  at  the  age  of  thirtj-four,  a  penitent  victim  to  the  evil  e\- 
amjdes  of  kin;,'  Charles  and  his  couit. 

Dr.  Plot  mentions,  a  remarkable  polysyllaliical  articulate  echo, 
which  "  in  the  day  time,  little  wind  beint;-  slirrint^,  returns 
very  distinctly  seventeen  syllables;  and  in  the  night  twenty." 
The  Centrum  Phonicum,  or  Speaker's  place,  is  at  a  sliorl  dis- 
tance from  the  portal,  by  which  the  park  is  usually  entered. 
But,  owing  to  the  demolition  of  the  Manor  house,  which  stood  on 
the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  tlic  exteiision  of  the  river, 
the  powers  of  this  echo  are  uuich  diminished.  A  very  supu.ii) 
echo  may  still  be  elicited  by  a  person  who  places  himself  near  an 
ancient  cedar  tree,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosamond's  Well.  Much 
depends  on  the  stillness  of  the  day.  A  monosyllable  is  usually 
returned  twice  or  thrice,  with  great  distinctness;  but,  when  we 
visited  the  spot,  complex  souiuls  appeared  fatiguing  to  the 
nymph,  and  her  responses  were  confused  and  inarticulate. 

The  village  of  Stonesfield,  is  distant  somewhat  less  than 
two  miles  from  the  western  boundary  of  Blenheim  park.  At  a 
small  remove  froih  the  park,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
Akcinan  Street,  was  discovered  in  this  p<irish,  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment, in  the  year  1711.  The  dimensions  were  35  feet  by  20. 
In  a  circle,  placed  centrally  in  one  of  the  compartments,  was  the 
figure  of  Apollo  or  Bacchus,  holding  a  Thyrsus  in  the  left,  and 
elevating  a  flaggon  in  the  right  hand,  and  bestridinii'  a  tig<r  or 
dragon.  The  other  compacrtment  was  square,  and  enclosed  an 
ornamented  circle  of  wreath-work.  The  pavement  was  not  more 
than  two  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  was  covered  with  burned 
wood  and  corn.  The  greater  portion  of  it  was  suffered  to  he 
destroyed  by  tlie  country  people,  but  some  fragmeiits  arc  yet 
preserved;  and  Hearne  caused  a  drawina-  and  engraving  to  be 
made  before  the  compartments  were  disarranged. 

At  the  time  of  discovery  this  was  tho!i<jiit  to  be  nothing  more 
7  than 
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than  tlio  flooring  of  a  Roman  General's  tent;  but,  in  the  year 
1779,  the  areas  of  several  other  large  apartineitts,  with  curious 
tessellations  and  borders,  were  found  near  the  same  spot.  Ad- 
joining- were  a  hypotaust  of  brick,  and  a  bath,  six  feet  four  inches, 
by  five  feet  four,  and  three  feet  deep,  with  kadeii  pipes  in  the 
sides,  which,  according  to  Gough,  were  eighteen  inches  thick, 
and  covered  with  plaster,  painted  red.  We  observe  with  regret, 
that  these  curious  remains  were  also  removed  and  demolished.* 
Correct  drawings  of  the  whole,  by  Lewington  of  Woodstock,  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Antiquary  Society  ;  and  an  engraving 
has  been  made  of  the  two  largeiit  apartments,  by  Fowler. 

Yarnton  is  a  village  situated  four  miles  from  Woodstock,  on 
the  south-east.  The  manor  of  Yarnton  [Hardhitone  in  Dooms- 
day, and  often  termed  Erdhigton  in  old  writings)  was,  for  many 
years,  in  the  possession  of  Eynsham  abbey.  In  an  arrangciiu  iil 
which  took  place  between  the  monastery  of  Stow,  and  tlie  abbey 
of  Eynsham,  Romigius,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  "  desired  that  he 
might  have  the  loan  of  the  manor  of  Erdington,  that,  as  often 
as  lie  had  occasion,  he  might  dwell  therein."  On  the  death  of 
that  bishop,  Henry  II.  seized  on  his  property,  and  gave  this 
manor  to  Bernard  de  Sancto  Walenco,"  in  contempt  of  many  re- 
nwnstrances  profl'ereil  by  the  abbot  of  Eynsham.  The  manor  was 
afterwards  possessed  by  Edmund  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  presented 
it  to  Rewley  Abbey,  as  a  part  of  the  foundation.  Shortly  after 
the  Dissolution  it  was  procuri^d  by  the  family  of  Spencer,  and 
remained  with  them  till  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  In 
1695,  Sir  Robert  Dashwood,  of  Kirtlington,  purchased  the  Re- 
version, of  the  heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Spencer,  after  the  death  of 

Lady 

•  "  On  the  inclosurc  of  the  parish  of  Stonesfield,  in  1801,"  says  Dr.  Ma- 
*()r,  "  by  a  tasleless  alloiment  of  property,  the  site  of  these  venerable  remains 
ol  ihe  Romans  has  been  divided  among  three  different  proprietors,  so  that 
not  a  vestige  of  llieiu  will  soon  be  left.  While  the  field  was  enclosing,  ibe 
writer  of  this  saw  a  very  beautiful  border  of  one  of  tlic  tcssclaied  areas  un- 
covered. It  lay  only  about  six  inches  from  the  surface,  and  must  have  been 
grazed  by  the  plough  every  year  t^lat  the  spot  was  in  eultivatiou." 
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LaJy  Spencer,  for  the  sum  of  31,0001, ;  and,  about  the  year  1711, 
he  came  into  possession. 

This  branch  of  the  honourable  family  of  Spencer  de.scended 
from  tlic  common  ancestor,  Robert,  one  of  the  barons  of  Wil- 
liam the  first,  and  were  closely  allied  to  the  Spencers,  Earls  of 
Sunderland.  They  constructed  a  man^on  house,  near  the  church 
of  Yarnton,  in  which  they  long-  resided  in  a  style  of  hospitality 
rather  exceediny-  the  usual  bounty,  even  of  those  hospitable 
ages.  Their  local  liberality  was  unbounded  ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
was  erected  at  their  entire  expense,  in  1612. 

In  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Spencer,  Bart,  is  an  alabaster  monument,  with  the  effi- 
gies of  a  man  armed,  and  lyiug  on  his  back,  with  his  helmc  t  and 
crest  under  his  head,  and  gauntlets  at  liis  feet.  On  his  left  side  is 
the  proportion  of  his  lady,  in  the  same  posture.  The  inscription 
informs  us,  that  the  monument  is  for  Sir  William  Spencer,  of  AI- 
thorp,  in  Northamptonshire,  Knight,  who  died  in  1609,  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  wlio  died  in  1608.  The  buildin;^,  likewise, 
cnnUiins  many  other  monuments  of  the  same  family. 

Sir  Thomas  Spencer  left  ten  pounds  a  year  to  be  appropriated 
m  the  following  manner  :  three  poiincis  pei-  annum  to  the  vicar 
of  Yarnton,  on  condition  tiiat  he  shall  every  year,  on  the  birth- 
day of  Sir  Thomas,  and  on  the  recurrence  of  the  day  on  which 
his  wife  died,  read  the  morning  service,  as  directed  in  tl\e  Li- 
turgy, in  his  chapel.  The  remainder  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  of  the  parish. 

WoLVEKCOTE  is  a  village  of  some  extent,  built  partly  on  the 
level  at  the  edge  of  Port  Meadow,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  and 
partly  on  the  side  of  the  gentle  ascent  that  leads  to  the  Wood- 
stock road.  In  tlie  latter  division  stands  the  church,  a  neat 
(Jothir  building,  with  a  low  embattled  tower  at  the  west.  It  was 
in  a  wood  near  Wolvercote  that  .Memphric,  the  supposed  founder 
of  the  city  of  Oxford,  was  destroyed  by  wolves,  while  hunting, 
giccordiug  to  the  fabulous  legends  of  early  writcis. 

Proceeding 
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Proceeding  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Isis,  wc  find,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  Oxford,  the  remains  of  Godstow- 
NuNNF.RY.  These  ruins  partake  little  of  irrandeur.  Their  in- 
terest arises  from  the  impressive  mellowness  bestowed  by  extreme 
age,  an<l  the  tender  associated  recollections  which  crowd  on  tlie 
spectator's  mind,  and  [Jt^jple  the  dreary  spot  with  the  romantic 
actors  in  the  pageant  of  a  remote  day.  The  walks  taken  Ihrong^h 
these  now  rude  and  contemned  recesses  by  Rosanfond,  while 
youthful,  docile,  and  unpolluted  ;  the  splendid  and  yallant  ap- 
proaches of  the  enamoured  Henry ;— visionary  imatres  like  these 
glitter  in  the  eye  and  captivate  the  fancy.  We  then  reniember 
the  pale  and  care-worn  corpse  whicii  was  placed  within  the  walls, 
as  all  that  lemained  of  deluded  iKaiity  ;  we  recollect  that  even 
the  quiet  of  the  grave  was  denied  to  that  miserable  wreck  of  love- 
liness ;  and  we  learn  ih;tt  "  sermons  may  indeed  be  found  in 
stones,"  and  a  pointed  moral  he  drawn  from  the  mouldering  relic 
which  possesses  little  force  of  pirtorial  attraction. 

Godstow  Xnnuery  was  erected  on  ground  given  hy  .loiin  dr. 
St.  John,  towards  t!ic  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Editlia. 
or  Ida,  a  lady  of  Winchtster.  who  was  the  widow  of  "  a  knyht, 
Syr  Willm  Launcclne."'*  Dame  Ed itha  became  the  first  abbess 
of  the  foundation;  and  by  her  was  built  the  church,  a  structure 
dedicated  to  the  A^irgin  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  1138, 
by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  "  in  the  presence,"  says  Dug- 
dale,  "  of  King  Stephen,  and  Maud,  the  Queen,  with  abundance 
of  nobility."  This  pile  appears,  to  have  been  an  object  of  some 
esteem  and  consequence,  for  we  lind  that  "  a  remission  of  forty 
days  was  granted  to  all  those  who  visited  the  church  in  devotion, 

on 

•  Vide  a  transcript  from  tiie  Clinrliiliiry,  or  Ledger-Book  rf  thi;  iiousc, 
i;i  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August,  l7b7.  'J  lie  Cliariniary  was  ab- 
stracted into  English  by  "  a  poor  brodcr,  and  welw^sher  to  ihe  p<)f)d  Abl)t> 
of  Cod^lowe,  Dame  Alice  Henley,  and  to  all  byr  covent."  Alice  Henlcv, 
or  Alice  of  Henley,  was  abbe-s  about  1464.  The  Cbartulary  contains  ;i 
narrative  of  many  v'nionary  circumstances  reported  to  be  connctlc<l  with  tbe 
foundation. 
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911  th»  Jays  of  the  Virgin,  or  St.  Joliu  llie  BaplisvL"  At  thr 
Dissolution  the  tiuiiiieiy  was  valued  at  '27-i\.  per  annum.  A  cou- 
sidtfi-ahlc  portion  of  the  hahitabb  Iiiiildinn's  remained  till  thi  civil 
war  iu  the  nii;n  of  Charles,  when  it  was  for  a  time  occupied  by 
tlie  Royalists,  and  was  afterwards  dcsti^J'cd  by  fire. 

In  this  nunnery  was  placed,  as  a  hoarder,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving;  eduralion,  Rosamond,  the  daujjjhter  of  Walter  Lord 
Clilford.  The  ftniales  resident  in  this  religions  house,  according 
to  Stowe,  were  allowed  considerable  licence.  They  were  even 
pennittid  to  spend  one  day  ia  the  year  at  Godstow  Fair;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  fairs,  or  wakes,  were  then  united  witU 
pious  ceremonials.  Godstow,  in  itself,  was  fertile  in  means  of 
iiniocent  relaxation.  There  were  numerous  embowered  recesses 
and  inviting  walks.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  these  becom- 
ing tedious  through  repetition,  the  fair  devotees  were  allowed  to 
visit  Several  neighbouring  places.  One  of  their  favourite  spots 
was  Mcdlcij,  a  spacions  buildiug  between  Godstow  and  Oxford. 
This  was  a  choice  secluded  mansion,  on  the  border  of  the  river  ^ 
and  we  are  told  that  "  much  mirth  passed"  during  their  visits. 
Medley  was  not  a  religious  house,  but  it  possessed  aa  oratory,  or 
ihapel  ;*  and  the  nunt<,  it  is  said,  "  had  their  private  devotions- 

iu 
•  Mcdiey,  before  the  Norm  in  Conquest,  belonged  to  the  burgesses  of  Ox- 
iord,  but  was,  at  a  subseciueiil  period,  besto.veo  by  tlicin  on  Osney  Abbey, 
"  Tlie  Canons  of  Osney  btiilt  there,"  says  i'eshal,  who  derives  his  intelligence 
from  Wood,  "  a  very  fair  house,  with  a  little  orjUory  or  chapel,  and  made  it 
ierve  as  a  retiring  place  up  the  water  for  tlie  abbot."  This  building  conti- 
nued devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  the  abbot  till  the  Dissolution.  Medley  was 
uniformly  cnnsidered  a  desirable  spot  for  relaxation.  Withers,  m  one  of  his- 
amatory  poems,  thu's  alludes  to  the  charms  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 

"  In  summer  time  to  Medley 
My  Love  and  I  would  go. 

The  Boatmen  there  stood  ready 
My  Love  and  I  torowe. 

ForCre-iini  there  would  we  call,"  &:c. 
There  is  ncnv  a  solitary  building  on  liie  spot,  which  was  lately  a  hoMfe  nf 
pufclic  entertainment,  but  ha<*  be«.'n  xeccnilv  concerted  into  a  farm-dwelling. 
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in  some  rooms  set  apart  for  lliem,  if  accident  caused  them  to  stay 
longer  than  ordinary."  Binseij  was  likewise  often  favoured  with 
their  visits.  Perhaps  early  historians  have  rather  enlarg^ed  on 
the  circumstances  of  indulgence  granted  to  these  nuns ;  hut  we 
know  that  the  devotees  at  St.  Frideswide  were  acciislomed  to 
retire  to  romantic  spots  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  for  meditation 
or  amusement. 

It  is  supposed  that  Henry  tirst  saw  Rosamond  in  1149.  At 
this  time  she  was  not  more  than  tifleen  years  of  age ;  and  the 
prince  was  very  young.  If  our  account  of  the  Disciplme  of  the 
Nunnery  bear  any  resemhlancc  to  correctness,  opportunities  of 
overture  were  abundant.  It  is  probable  that  Henry  softened  the 
fall  of  his  victim  by  promises  of  honourable  retribution :  but  the 
love-promises  of  a  prince  depend  for  performance  on  political 
expediency.  The  repudiated  Queen  of  France,  Eleanor  of  Gui- 
enne,  held  the  support  of  a  sceptre  in  her  hand  ;  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  ensnared  beauty,  and  subdued  innocence,  weighed 
trivially  on  the  opposite  side. 

As  the  circumstances  attending  Henry's  connexion  with  Ro- 
samond were  either  treated  with  indifterence,  or  were  studiously 
thrown  into  shade  by  the  writers  of  that  era,  an  impenetrable 
cloud  of  doubt  involves  the  whole  affair ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  Rosamond  retired  from  the  society  of  her  royal  seducer  soon 
after  he  brought  his  queen  to  England.  There  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  slie  returned  to  the  nunnery  in  whicii  her  hap- 
piest days  had  passed,  and  lived  there,  in  penitence  and  seclusion, 
for  several  years.  The  story  of  her  being  poisoned  by  Queen 
Eleanor  is  of  modern  fabrication.  Every  writer  near  her  own 
time  describes  her  as  dying  a  natural  death.  It  appears  that 
Henry  shewed  an  undeviating  predilection  for  the  nunnery  wliich 
had  afforded  him  early  and  unhallowed  joy.  Bernard  de  St. 
Walery  possessed  the  site  and  advowson  of  Godstow,  and  the 
adjacent  manor  of  Wolvercote.  When  he  had  oflended  t!ic  king, 
he  presented  these  as  a  peacc-oll'ering ;  and  Henry  immediately 
gave  them  to  the  prioress  and  nuns. 

The 
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The  body  of  Rosamond  was  interred  by  her  parents  before  the 
hi-^h-altar  at  Godstow,  and  a  costly  monument  was  erected,  round 
which  light-s  were  directed  to  be  kept  continually  burning.  On 
till"  nionumcut  is  said  to  have  been  placed  the  following  ([uaint 
t  pitaph  : 

Ilir,  jacet  in  Tuiiiba  rosa  Mundi,  non  rosa  Munda, 
Non  Rcdolct,  sed  olet,  quK  redolere  solet. 

"  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,"  says  Stowe,  "  came,  A.  D.  1191. 
to  the  Abbey  of  the  Nunnes,  and  when  he  had  entered  tlic  Church 
to  pray,  he  saw  a  tombe  in  the  Middle  of  the  Quire,  covered  with  a 
Pall  of  Silke,  and  set  about  with  Lights  of  Waxe.  And  demand- 
ing whose  Tombe  it  was,  he  was  answered  that  it  was  the  Tonibe 
of  Rosamond,  sometime  Lemman  to  Henry  IL  who,  for  the  love 
of  her,  had  done  much  good  to  that  Church."  "  Then,"  quotii 
the  Bishop,  "  take  out  of  this  Place  the  Harlot,  and  bury  her 
without  the  Church." 

This  severe  command  is  said,  by  all  who  have  mentioned  the 
circumstance,  to  have  arisen  from  a  zeal  of  piety  ;  for  Hugh, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  esteemed  a  paragon  of  holiness.  But  it 
is  generally  more  judicious  to  search  for  a  motive  in  policy,  rather 
than  in  piety,  when  we  regard  the  actions  of  churchmen  at  so 
distant  a  period.  Geoflrey,  Archbishop  of  York,  the  second  son 
of  Rosamond  by  Henry,  was  a  patriot  of  the  most  amiable  de- 
scription; and  he  was,  at  this  time,  particularly  obnoxious  to 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  chief  guai-diaii  of  the  realm 
in  the  absence  of  Richard  L  but  who  was  intent  on  becoming  a 
tyrant  rather  than  a  protector.  Bishop  Hugh  appears  to  have 
been  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  ruling  power,  by  thus 
bestowing  unmeasured  obloquy  on  the  remains  of  the  patriot's 
mother. 

When    the   mouldering   body    of  Rosamond,   who    might    be 

thought  to  have    paid  a  last  earthly  atonement  for  pollution,  was 

removed  by  order  of  this  politic  bishop,  it  was  placed,  according 

9  to 
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to  Hit;(lLn,  111  Ihc  Nuns*  Chapler-House,*  a  building  believed 
still  to  be  remaining,  and  which  will  briefly  claim  our  notice. 
But  persecution  had  not  yet  done  with  tlie  sod  that  supported 
her  head.  At  the  Reformation  her  bones  were  taken  up,  and 
her  tomb  was  destroyed.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Gloucester-Hall,  de- 
scribes this  tomb  as  "  having  on  it  interchangeable  iccavings, 
drawn  out  and  decked  with  roses,  red  and  green,  and  the  picture 
of  the  cup  out  of  which  she  drank  the  poison  given  her  by  the 
queen,  carved  in  the  stone."  But  Gough,  in  a  Letter  published 
by  him  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga/ine,f  says,  "  I  confess  myself 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  this  was  intended  for  a  cross-fleuri, 
such  as  was  frequent  on  the  coffin-lids  of  ecclesiastics ;  and  the 
cup  for  a  chalice,  as  often  found  thereon."  Leland  mentions 
"  Rosamunde's  Tun»be,  at  Godstowe  Nunnery,  taken  up  alate," 
as  a  stone,  with  this  inscription,  Tumha  Rosamund<e ;  and 
says  that  "  Her  Bones  were  closid  in  Lead,  and  within  that  the 
Bones  were  closed  in  Letter  (Leather:)  when  it  was  opened  a 
swete  smell  came  out  of  it." 

Rosamond  had  two  sons  by  King  Henry — Richard  Longespee, 
or  Longsword,  (so  called  from  the  sword  he  usually  wore,)  and 
Gcoftcay  Plantagenet,  who  was  elected  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  but 
was  never  consecrated,  and  was  afterwards  appoiuted  Archbishop 
of  York. 

Both  were  treated  with  much  consideration  by  their  royal 
father.  Richard,  the  eldest,  was  married  to  Ela,  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

"  The  Gods,"  we  are  told  "  of  our  pleasant  vices  make  in- 
struments to  plague  us." — If  the  assertion  of  the  poet  be  correct, 

and 

•  Hoveden,  a  writer  of  considerable  pretentions  to  credit,  merely  says, 
that  when  the  body  was  removed  it  was  buried  "  extra  iccLsiam  ciivt  ceteris." 

•  Tl.is  Letter  contains  n»any  curious  particulars,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
plate,  from  an  enjjraving  in  the  possession  ot  the  Keeper  of  the  tJodkiau 
Library.  The  time  at  wliicli  the  original  engraving  was  made  is  not  known* 
but  it  was  evidently  previous  to  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Vide  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  Xt.I.  p,  985. 
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and  heaven  indeed  visits  the  transgressions  of  man  in  sublunary 
veufjeance,  the  gratification  of  ambition,  in  his  nuptials  with 
Eleanor  of  Guienne,  was  the  "  pleasant  vice"  of  Henry;  for  sel- 
dom has  the  patience  of  a  fatiier  been  tried  by  so  ungracious  a 
brood  as  that  which  sprang  from  the  repudiated  princess  for 
whom  Rosamond  was  abandoned. — The  unnatural  wars  waged 
against  the  king  by  his  legitimate  sons  are  well  known.— Amid 
these  dreary  scenes  he  was  solaced  by  the  filial  attachment  and 
unshaken  honour  of  the  child  on  whose  birth  he  had  cast  so  cruel 
a  stigma.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  Henry's  second  son  by 
RosamonJ,  fought  for  him  in  the  field  with  bravery  and  skill, 
and  was  ever  a,t  hand  to  administer  the  comfort  of  reverent  friend- 
sliip  to  his  distressed  hours.  This  son  staid  by  him  to  the  last; 
and  when  the  aged  king  sank  to  death,  quite  heart-broken  by  the 
vindictive  ingratitude  of  his  otiier  children,  the  bishop  attended 
his  corpse  to  the  nunnery  of  Fontervranlt,  and  watched  near  it 
while  it  lay  in  state. 

The  remains  of  Godstow-Nunnery  chiefly  consist  of  ranges  of 
wall  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  sides  of  aU  extensive  area ; 
and  a  small  building  at  one  angle.  Near  the  western  extremity 
of  the  high  north  wall  are  fragments  of  two  buttresses  ;  and  here,- 
according  to  the  engraving  before-mentioned,  was  formerly  a 
massy  tower,  beyond  which  protruded  a  range  of  embattled 
wall,  communicating  with  the  principal  entrance.  Over  this  en- 
trance, in  a  lateral  direction,  was  a  lofty  round  tower.  The 
chief  domestic  buildings,  according  to  the  same  engraving,  oc- 
cupied the  western  division  of  the  area,  and  had  a  range  of  clois- 
ters constructed  beneath.  Beyond  these  were  the  kitchen  and 
outhouses,  on  a  spot  now  used  as  garden-ground  by  the  occupier 
of  a  neighbouring  small  house  of  entertainment,  and  partly  fenced 
towards  the  north  by  the  original  wall.  The  church  was  on  the 
nortli  side.  A  part  of  the  church  tower  was  standing  till  within 
these  two  years,  a  venerable  and  interesting  relic !  It  was  taken 
down  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  in  whom  is  vested  the 
property  of  these  curious  memorials  of  distant  times;  and  his 

Vol.  XII.  2  F  lordship 
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lurdsllip  used  the  materials  in  aid  of  a  new  churdi,  which  he  has 
built  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Witham. 

The  small  building  which  abuts  on  the  east,  and  ranges  along 
the  southern  side,  was  probably  the  "  Chapter-house"  of  the 
Nuns.  The  walls  are  entire.  The  roof  is  of  wood  ;  and  some  of 
the  rafter-work  is  yet  in  fair  preservation.  The  chapel  had 
several  windows,  and  that  at  the  east  contained  three  lights; 
but  all  are  stopped  up.  There  is  no  pavement ;  and  the  earth  on 
the  footing  is  as  rough  and  billowy  as  can  be  readily  imagined. 
Various  fragments  of  hay  and  straw  are  scattered  about ;  for  the 
structure,  at  different  times,  has  been  used  as  a  cow-house,  and 
a  stable  for  horses. 

It  is  in  this  building  that  the  remains  of  Rosamond  are  believed 
to  have  been  placed,  when  a  sordid  want  of  feeling  caused  them 
to  be  removed  from  the  choir  of  the  church.  On  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel,  over  the  spot  supposed  to  have  been  formerly 
occupied  by  her  tomb,  is  painted  a  copy  of  the  epitaph.  Hie 
jacet  in  Tumhra  Rosa,  &c.  with  some  English  lines,  in  black 
letter,  (now  half  obliterated,)  ridiculously  pretending  to  be  a 
copy  of  an  inscription  on  her  monument. 

•  In  regard  to  this  spot  we  are  enabled  to  mention  a  circum- 
stance, which  may  gratify  curiosity,  if  it  do  not  possess  high 
interest.  Anthony  Wood,  in  a  memorandum  preserved  among 
his  papers  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  appears  to  doubt  whether 
this  building,  the  presumed  chapter-house  of  the  nuns,  had  really 
ever  been  used  as  a  place  of  burial.  A  gentleman  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  attended  by  some  friends,  resolved,  a  few 
montiis  back,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  we  are  favoured  with  the 
result  of  his  investigation.  He  removed  the  earth  from  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Rosamond's  tomb;  and,  at  the  depth  of  about  four 
feet,  he  came  to  a  female  skeleton,  without  any  indication  of  name 
or  rank,  or  even  the  remains  of  a  cofHn.  A  little  eastward  was  part 
of  a  second  skeleton.  Thus  is  the  doubt  raised  by  Anthony  Wood 
satisfactorily  removed.  But  it  seems  obvious  either  that  the  bones 
of  Rosamond,  when  enclosed  "  in  lead  and  leather,"  were  merely 

encased. 
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encased,  above  ground,  in  the  frame-woik  of  an  altar-tomb ;  or 
(wliicli,  perhaps,  is  most  probable,)  tliat  the  precise  sp  t  of  her 
second  sepulture  has  been  improperly  described  by  tradition. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  the  skeletons 
found  were  those  of  any  other  than  ordinary  nuns. 

The  building-  was  divided  by  a  wooden  screen,  of  which  only 
some  small  indications  now  remain.  The  whole  of  the  fabric 
appears  to  have  been  of  rude  workmanship.  Hearne  mentions  an 
"  old  stone,  lying  in  the  chancel,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
altar-piece ;"  but  this  has  long  since  been  removed.  Grose  was 
shewn,  in  the  chapel,  "  a  large  stone  coffin,  pretended  to  be  that 
from  which  Rosamond's  bones  were  taken;  it  seemed  to  be  con- 
trived for  two  bodies,  having  been  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
ridge  of  stone,  running  from  head  to  foot."*  This  is  now  gone 
and  forgotten. 

About  twenty  years  back  a  cut  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  the  navigation  of  the  Isis.  This  cut  probably  inter- 
fered with  the  site  of  the  old  church.  Many  stone  coffins  were 
turned  up ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Fletcher,  of  Oxford.  It  appears  that  Walter,  Lord  Clifford,  and 
his  wife,  Margaret,  were  both  buried  at  Godstow. 

On  a  bridge,  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  nunnery,  probably  that 
over  the  Isis,  we  are  told  by  Leland  there  was  a  cross  erected, 
with  this  inscription  : 

Qui  meat  hue,  oret,  signumque  salutia  adoret, 
Utque  sibi  detur  Teniain,  Rosamunda,  precetur. 

It  is  observed  by  Gough,  "  that,  if  we  read  tibi  for  sibi,  this 
is  a  prayer  for  Rosamond's  soul ;  much  more  probably  than  that 
she  was  to  be  applied  to  as  a  saint,  for  then  we  should  read. 
Rosamundam."  It  is  likely  that  the  cross  was  raised  by  Rosa- 
mond's parents,  promptly  after  her  funeral ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  piety  of  the  age  would  induce  themi  to  wish  for 
2  F  2  the 

•  An  engraving,  from  a  dr.iwing  by  Grose,  of  this  very  curious  icstance  of 
a  double  coffin,  is  iuserted  iu  ilie  Gent.  Mag,  for  November,  1791. 
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the  prayers  of  all  travellers,  in  favour  of  a  remissFon  of  their 
daughter's  transgressions. 

BiNSEY  is  a  very  small  village,  at  a  short  distance  from  Ox- 
ford, on  the  damp  level  of  the  Port  Meadow.  Here,  we  are  told, 
that  saintly  virgin,  Frideswide,  constructed  a  church,  with 
"  watljn  ai>d  rough-hewn  timber,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Margaret, 
arbont  the  year  730.  Frideswide,  taking  great  delight  in  the  so- 
litary shades  and  privacy  of  this  neighbourhood,  which  was  thea 
environed  with  woods,  not  only  built  the  church,  but  also  se- 
veral other  edifices  adjoining,  purposely  that  she,  and  her  sis- 
ters, the  nuns  who  lived  with  her  in  Oxford,  might  retire  in 
times  of  distraction  in  the  city.  Binsey  continued  a  cell,  or 
place  of  retirement  for  the  nuns,  in  succeeding  ages,  and  hither- 
to, also,  were  sent  their  more  stubborn  sort,  to  be  punished  for 
crimes  committed  against  the  prior  or  his  brethren,  which  was 
commonly  either  by  inflicting  on  them  confinement  in  a  dark 
room,  or  by  withdrawing  from  them  their  usual  repast,  or  the 
like."  * 

The  present  church  is  an  ancient  brick  building,  without  spire, 
or  tower,  and  stands  considerably  remote  from  the  village. 

At  the  west  end  was  the  noted  well  of  St.  Margaret,  to  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  various  reliques  in  the  church,  or  chapel, 
crowds  of  votaries  came,  in  long  and  weary  pilgrimage.  Several 
priests  dwelt  here,  under  the  appointment  of  the  prior  of  St, 
Frideswide's,  to  confess  and  absolve  the  devotees  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Scckicorth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  (of  which 
place  few  traces  now  remain,)  contained  twenty-four  inns  for  the 
reception  of  these  pious  travellers.  Over  the  well  was  a  co- 
vering of  stone;  and,  oil  the  front,  "  the  picture  of  St.  Fri- 
deswide, pulled  down,"  says  Wood, "  by  Alderman  Sayre,  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1639." 

The  village  of  Ensham  is  distant  from  Oxford  five  miles,  on 
the  north-west.     Few  villages  in  the  county  are  adorned  by  more 

pleasing 
•  Peshall,  apud  Wood. 
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pleasing  circtimslances  of  situation.  The  contiguouB  scenery 
is  rural,  attractive,  and,  at  several  points,  extremely  pic- 
turesque. The  approach  from  Oxford  is  over  two  stone  bridges, 
the  first  of  which  is  a  handsome  structure,  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Abingdon.,  across  the  Isis.  The  village  is,  in  itself,  extensive 
iMid  cheerful.  The  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice;  and,  be- 
tween that  building  and  a  well-endowed  school-house  is  a  cross, 
with  a  taper  shaft  of  conspicuous  beauty. 

Eynsham  was  a  place  of  considerable  consequence  in  the  very 
early  periods  of  our  national  history.  From  Camden,  who  faith- 
fully copies  the  Saxon  chronicle,  we  find  that  Cuthwulfe,  tlie 
Saxon,  was  the  first  who  rested  the  place  from  the  Britons,  after 
that  impoitant  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Mercia.  It  formed 
a  royal  vill,  and  gained  an  accession  of  importance  from  an  ab- 
bey, founded  by  Ethelmar,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Ethelred.  That  king  confirmed  the  foundation  in  the  year  1005, 
"  and  signed,"  says  Camden,  "  in  the  words  of  the  original,  the 
privilege  of  liberty  with  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross."  King 
Ethelred  continued  to  bestow  much  fevour  on  the  place  ;  and 
liere,  in  the  year  1009,  he  held  a  general  council,  at  which  time 
were  established  many  decrees,  of  consequence  to  the  government, 
both  in  church  and  state. 

Shortly  subsequent  to  tlie  Conquest,  Remigius,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  wished  to  append  the  foundation  at  Eynsham  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Stow,  near  Lincoln  ;  but  the  reverse  ultimately  took 
place,  and  the  monastery  of  Stow,  which  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Godiva,  wife  of  Leofrick,  Earl  of  Chester,  was  an- 
nexed to  Eynsham  abbey,  as  a  cell. 

This  acquirement,  however,  produced  an  augmentation  of  iu- 
flueace,  rather  than  of  revenue;  and,  in  1109,  the  building  had 
fallen  into  great  decay.  It  was  repaired  by  Henry  I.  who,  at  the 
same  time,  renewed  the  confirmation  of  its  endowment  and  liber- 
ties. These  acts  of  royal  favour  appear  to  have  engendered  an 
emulative  spirit  of  liberality,  and  the  donation  in  this  and  several 
succeeding  reigns  were  nunierous  and  munificent. 

2  F  3  Among 
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Among  the  benefactors  were  Reginald  de  St.  Walery,  who, 
"  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of  King  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  his 
wife,  as  also  for  the  good  estate  of  himself  and  Bernard,  his 
son,"  gave  tlie  churches  of  Tetbury  and  Lcgis ;  and  Maud,  the 
cmpre.ss,  who  granted  to  the  monks  the  churcii  of  Combe,  to  which 
John  de  St.  John,  of  Stanton,  was  witness,  who  also  gave  the 
church  of  Stanton.  * 

There  is  a  catalogue  extant  of  the  Abbots,  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber. Miles  Salley  f,  the  twenty-sixth  abbot,  being  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  held  the  abbey  in  commcndain.  Anthony  Kitchen  was 
the  last  abbot ;  who,  with  his  prior,  sub-prior,  and  thirteen  monks, 
subscribed  to  the  king's  supremacy,  and  surrendered  the  abbey 
in  1539,  upon  the  promise  of  an  allowance  of  1351.  6s.  8d.  per 
ann.  He  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of 
LIanda& 

At  the  Dissolution  the  value  was  returned  at  4411.  12s.  2d. 
ob.  9.  per  ann.  Subsequent  to  this  period  the  abbey  site  became 
the  property  of  the  Eails  of  Derby.  After  passing  through  a 
younger  branch  of  that  family,  it  came  to  a  nephew.  Sir  Edward 
Stanley,  K.  B.  one  of  whose  coheirs  was  Venetia,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  concerning  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments 
80  much  has  been  heard.  The  only  remains  of  the  building  are  two 
windows,  now  used  as  doorways ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  vicarage 
garden,  and  is  adorned  with  a  coat  of  arms,  and  marked  with  the 
date  1300. 

Among  the  privileges  granted  to  the  monks  of  Eynsham  was 
a  taarket,  allowed  by  King  Stephen  to  be  held  in  the  village. 


•  Among  the  minor  contributions  were  certain  quantities  of  corn,  to  be  paid 
yearly.  The  prices  of  tiiose  rendered  by  the  manor  of  Stokes,  iu  this  county, 
tnuo  1256,  are  as  follows  : — 

8  Quarters  of  wheat,  at  4s.  per  quarter. 
11  Quarters  of  mi'scellane,  at  18d  per  quarter. 
8  Quarters  of  oats,  at  liid.  per  quarter, 
t  In  1501,  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.  visited  this  abbot, 
*t  Eynsham. 
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"  on  every  Lord's  day."  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1230,  per- 
mitted the  "  observance  of  procesbions,  and  other  solemnities  at 
Ensham  church,  in  obedience  to  the  mother  church  at  Lincoln, 
in  Whitsun  week ;  and  many  of  the  Oxford  schohirs,  repairing 
thither  to  see  jovial  doings,  were  assaulted  by  the  country  people, 
who  killed  some,  and  womidod  others."  The  bishop,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  afiVay,  "  excommunicated  the  authors  and  abetters 
of  the  sedition,  in  all  the  churches  of  Oxfordshire ;  excluding 
them  the  society  of  all  Christians,  and  depriving  them  of  the  be- 
nefit of  confession,  till  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew." 

Dr.  Plot  mentions  a  curious  "  ancient  custom  of  the  royalty  of 
Ensham,  where  it  was  fornaerly  allowed  to  the  towns  people,  on 
Whit-Monday,  to  cut  down,  and  bring  away,  where-ever  the 
churchwardens  pleased  to  mark  it  out  by  giving  the  first  chop, 
as  much  timber  as  could  be  drawn  by  men's  hands  into  the  abbey 
yard  ;  whence  if  they  could  draw  it  out  atgain,  notwithstanding 
all  the  impediments  which  could  be  given  the  cart  by  the  servants 
of  the  abbey,  (and,  since  that,  by  the  family  of  the  lord,)  it  was 
then  their  own,  and  went,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  reparation  of 
their  church."  This  custom  remained  in  force  till  the  latter  part 
of  tlie  17th  century. 

The  school  in  this  village  was  founded  by  John  Bartholomew, 
and  is  endowed  for  the  instruction  of  twelve  poor  boys,  one  of 
whom  is  annually  apprenticed, 

John  Rogers,  D.  D.  was  born,  in  the  year  1670,  at  Eynsham, 
of  which  parish  his  father  was  vicar.  He  received  the  early 
part  of  education  at  New  College  School,  Oxford ;  and  was  af- 
terwards scholar  and  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  His  first 
church  preferment  was  the  vicarage  of  Buckland,  in  Berkshire. 
In  1712  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Clement-'s  Danes,  Lon- 
don ;  and,  soon  after,  of  the  united  parishes  of  Christ  Church, 
and  St.  Leonard's,  Foster  Lane.  In  1716  he  resigned  his  fel- 
lowship, and  married  the  Honourable  Lydia  Hare,  sister  to  Lord 
Coleraine,  who  had  been  his  pupil  in  the  University.  His  sub- 
sequent perferments  in  the  church  were  various,  and  he  was 
2  F  4  shortiv 
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shortly  appointed  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  resiilcd 
chiefly  at  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  tiie  rectory  house  of  which 
parish  he  rebuilt.  His  last  preferment  was  to  the  valuable 
living  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegale,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
the  dean  and  cJiapter  of  St.  Paul's.  He  died,  in  his  fil'tietU 
year,  in  London,  May  1,  1720,  having  preached  at  court,  as 
king's  chaplain,  only  a  few  days  before.  A  handsome  marble 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  Eynsham  church,  by  his 
widow. 

His  chief  work  is  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the  visible  and  in- 
visible Church."  For  this  performance  the  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  diploma. 

He  also  published  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  necessity  of  a  Di- 
vine revelation ;  and  "  reasons  against  conversion  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  a  letter  to  his  guardian,  a  late  convert  to  that  church, 
by  a  student  in  the  temple." 

Stanton  Harcourt  is  three  miles  from  Eynsham,  on  the 
south-west.  We  are  indebted  for  many  particulars  concerning 
this  place  to  an  account  written  by  the  late  Earl  Harcourt,  and 
printed  for  private  accommodation,  though  never  regularly  pub- 
lished. The  manor  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Harcourt 
family  for  upwards  of  six  centuries.  It  was  granted  by  Adeliza, 
the  second  Queen  of  Henry  I.  to  her  kinswoman,  Milicent,  wife  of 
Richard  de  Camvil,  whose  daughter  Isabel  married  Robert  de 
Harcourt. 

The  estate  was  held  of  the  Crown  by  the  following  service  : 
"  The  liord  of  Stanton  Harcourt  must  find  four  browsers  in 
Woodstock  park,  in  Winter  time,  when  the  snow  shall  liappen  to 
fall,  and  tarrye  for  the  space  of  two  days;  and  so  to  find  the 
said  browsers,  there  browsing,  so  long  as  the  snow  doth  lye ; 
every  browser  to  have  to  hi?  lodging  every  night,  one  billet 
of  wood,  tlie  length  of  his  axe  helve,  and  that  to  carry  to  his 
lodging  upon  tiie  edge  of  his  axe.  And  the  king's  bailift'  of  the 
demesnes,  or  the  hundred  of  Wootton,  coming  to  give  warning 
for  the  said  browsers,  shall  blow  his  horn  at  the  gate  of  the  man- 
ner 
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nor  of  Stanton  Haicourt,  and  then  tlie  said  bailiff  to  liave  a 
caste  of  bread,  a  gallon  of  ale,  and  a  piece  of  beef,  of  the  said  lord ; 
and  the  said  lord,  or  other  for  the  time  being,  to  have  of  custom 
yearly  out  of  the  said  parke,  one  buck  in  summer,  and  one  doe 
in  winter."  The  lord  ol'Staiiton  Harcourt  was,  likewise,  to  make, 
near,  and  carry  the  grass  growing  in  a  certain  meadow  witliin  the 
park  of  Woodstock. 

The  ancient  family  of  Harcourt  chiefly  resided  on  this  manor 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  curious 
fragments  of  a  mansion  constructed  by  them  at  a  very  early 
period  are  still  in  existence.  These  consist  of  the  porter's  lodge, 
the  kitchen,  with  some  few  adjoining  rooms;  and  the  domestic 
chapel. 

The  porter's  lodge  is  the  niost  modern  part.  On  cither  side 
of  the  gate  are  the  arms  of  Harcourt,  impaling  Darrell  :  a  proof 
that  the  gate  was  erected  by  Sir  Simon  Harcouil,  w ho  died  in 
1547. 

The  kitchen  is  on  a  construction  of  which  we  have  only  one 
more  example  remaining  in  England;  the  kitchen  formerly  ap- 
pertaining to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  The  walls  are  three 
feet  thick.  "  Below,  the  room  is  nothing  but  a  large  square,  and 
octangular  above,  ascending  like  a  tower;  the  tires  being  made 
against  the  walls,  and  the  smoke  climbing  up  them,  without 
any  tunnels,  or  disturbance  to  the  cooks  ;  which,  being  stopped 
by  a  large  conical  roof  at  the  top,  goes  out  at  loop-holes,  on 
every  side,  according  as  the  wind  sits;  the  loop-holes  at  the 
side  next  the  wind  being  shut  with  falling  doors,  and  the  ad- 
verse side  opened.  Thus,"  says  Plot,  "  one  may  truly  call 
it  either  a  kitchen  within  a  chimney,  or  a  kitchen  w  ithout  one.'* 
The  date  at  which  this  building  was  tirst  erected  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  repaired  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  at  which  time  the  present  windows  were  probably  inserted. 
The  height  of  the  walls  to  the  bottom  of  the  roof  is  39  feet.  The 
roof  rises  25  feet  in  the  centre. 

The 
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The  few  adjoining  rooms  possess  no  circumstaiice  of  interest, 
and  are  ai  present  inluibitetl  by  tlie  family  of  a  farmer. 

The  principal  apartments*  stood  between  tlic  kitchen  and  the 
domestic  chapel.  One  of  these  was  called  the  Queen's  Cham- 
ber, froai  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Boliemia,  wlio  was  eiilertained 
■with  much  splendour  in  this  mansion.  Sir  Philip  Ilarooiirt  was 
the  last  of  the  family  who  resided  at  Stauton  Harcoiirt.  The 
estate  was  settled  in  jointure  on  his  widow.  This  lady  I'isposed 
of  the  furnitnrc,  by  sale,  in  1688,  and  sulTered  the  hnildings  to 
decay  through  neglect.  Many  of  the  principal  rooms,  however, 
■were  not  taken  down  till  about  h..lf  a  century  back. 

The  domestic  chapel,  wiih  a  chamber  over  part  of  it,  and  a 
tower,  containing  three  apartments  one  above  the  other,  each 
thirteen  feet  scpiare,  is  likely  to  endure  for  many  years.  The 
lower  part  has  a  flat  wooden  ceiling,  composed  of  squares, 
vith  red  and  yellow  moulJijigs.  Tiie  painted  ground  is  bine, 
•with  gilded  stars  in  the  middle  of  each  conij)r.rtment.  The  win- 
dows were  formerly  filled  with  stained  glass,  containing  armorial 
hearings.    • 

The  tower  is  thought  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  though  the  arch  of  the  largest  window  rather  re- 
(iemhles  the  style  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The 
upper  room  in  this  tower  yet  retains  the  name  of  Pope's  Study. 
That  poet  passed  a  part  of  two  summers  ia  the  deserted  mansion 
of  Stanton  Harcourt,  while  engaged  in  translating  Homer.  His 
noble  friends,  the  proprietors  of  the  domain,  resided,  meantime, 
at  the  more  cheerful  neighboming  seat,  termed  Cockthorp. 
There  Ga_j/ was  their  inmate;  and  he  was  nearly  the  only  per- 
son whe  presumed  to  break  occasionally  on  the  great  transla- 
tor's retirement.     On  a  i)ane  -of  red  stained  glass,  in  one  of  the 

casements 


*  The  description  given  of  lliis  ancient  manor  house  h^'  Pojie,  in  a  letter 
written  from  Stanton  to  llie  DuLc  of  Biickingliara,  is,  says  Lord  Harcourt, 
'  incorrect  in  nearly  every  particular,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  existing  plan." 
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casements  of  his  romaiitic  retreat.   Pope  plarcd  tliP  followincr  ii,. 
scription : — 

In  th«  yc:u  1718, 
Alexander  Pope 
finished  here 
Tlie  fifth  volume  ol  Jlomcr. 

This  pane  of  glass  is  now  preserved  at  Nuncliam  Conrtenay,  as 
an  interesting  rcliquc. 

The  Church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  huilding,  of  the 
crucifirm  character.  The  windows  in  the  lower  part  of  tlic 
tower  are  of  Saxon  architecture;  those  in  the  upper  division  me 
of  a  much  more  recent  date.  The  principal  entrance  is  hy  a 
round-headed  arcli ;  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  small  stone  re- 
ceptacle for  Holy  Water,  At  a  small  distance  is  another  door, 
used  by  the  woiiieu  only  ;  as,  from  a  custom  of  inunemorial  stand- 
ing, they  never  pass  through  the  same  entrance  with  the  men.  * 
The  nave  is  evidently,  from  the  occurrence  of  round-headed  win- 
dows, a  part  of  the  original  structure;  the  other  divisions  of  the 
building  are  chiefly  of  a  later  date.  The  windows  in  the  chancel 
arc  all  of  a  slender  lancet  shape. 

The  church  contains  several  ancient  brasses.  T'lider  an  arch, 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  the  tomb  of  Maud,  daughter 
of  John  Lord  Grey  of  Rotherfield,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Harr 
court,  who  died  in  the  17th  of  Richard  II.  On  the  tomb  is  her 
efKgies,  in  the  costume  of  that  age.  Among  several  memorials, 
unconnected  with  the  Harcourts,  is  tiie  mural  monument  of  Robert 
Huntingdon,  and  his  son.  Esquires,  with  a  poetical  epitaph  by 
Congreve,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  felicity  of  thought  or  ele- 
gance of  expression. 

Annexed  to  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  burial-chapel 

of 

•  I  am  not  aware  that  n  custom  like  this  is  retained  among  person«  of  th« 
established  church  in  any  other  parish.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  bv  0119 
of  the  canons  of  tlie  Popish  church,  females  were  excluded  the  chancel. 
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of  tlie  Harcourt  family,  an  ornamented  Gothic  building-,  probably 
of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  Under  the  east  window,  where  the 
altar  formerly  stood,  is  a  large  monument  of  marble  and  alabaster, 
with  gilding,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip  Harcourt,  and  his  first 
wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Waller,  the  Parliamentarian 
general. 

•v  On  the  south  side  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Robert  Harcourt  and 
his  wife  Margaret.  This  Sir  Robert  was  slain  by  the  StafFords 
of  the  Lancastrian  party,  in  1471.  He  is  represented  "  in  his 
hair;  a  gorget  of  mail,  and  plated  armour,  strapped  at  the  elbows 
and  wrists;  a  large  hilted  sword  on  the  left,  and  a  dagger  on  the 
right,  the  belt  charged  with  oak  leaves.  Shoes  of  scaled  armour; 
the  order  of  the  gaiter  on  the  left  leg ;  and,  over  all,  the  mantle  of 
the  order,  with  a  rich  cape  and  cordon. 

"  His  lady  is  in  the  veiled  head-dress,  falling  back ;  has  a 
mantle,  a  surcoat,  and  a  cordon  ;  long  sleeves,  fastened  in  a  singu- 
lar manner  at  the  wrists  ;  and  the  garter,  with  the  motto  in  em- 
bossed letters,  above  the  elbow  of  the  left  arm  * ;  lier  feet  are 
partly  wrapped  up  in  her  mantle." 

Facing  this  monument  is  that  of  Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  grand- 
son of  the  persons  last  commemorated.  He  was  standard  bearer 
to  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  and  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  by  his 
successful  patron.  His  effigies  are  sculptured  in  plated  armour. 
On  the  front  of  the  monument  are  four  monks  in  black,  and  two 
angels,  holding  each  a  shield.  A  red  rose,  at  the  head,  per- 
petuates the  adherence  of  Sir  Robert  to  the  House  of  Lan-  ' 
caster. 

Not  far  distant  is  a  large  mural  monument,  adorned  with 
flowers,   to  the   memory   of  Simon,    only   son   of  Simon,  first 

Viscount 

•  There  are  only  three  examples  of  the  garter  being  placed  on  the  effigies 
of  a  female.  One  of  these  we  have  noticed  at  Ewelm  j  but  the  Duchess  of 
Suftolk  wears  the  garier  shortly  above  the  wrist.  The  third  instance  is  Con- 
stance, wife  of  Sir  John  Grey,  who  was  thus  represented  on  her  tomb  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Catharine,  near  the  Tower  of  London. 
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Viscount  Harcourt.  On  the  tablet  is  ati  inscription  iuLatiii^  com- 
(jQScd  by  Dr.  Freind ;  below  which  are  the  well-known  lines  by- 
Pope. 

After  quittins;  the  costly  reconls  of  litparted  greatness,  our 
notice  is  attracted  by  a  simple  nioiiuniLntal  tribute  to  a  youthful 
pair,  in  humble  life,  ishose  story  created  tnuih  interest  at  the 
time  of  their  decease.  On  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  is  a  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  John  Hewit,  and  Sarah  Drew,  who  were  killed 
by  lightning  on  "  the  last  day  of  July,  1718."  The  tablet  is 
honoured  with  this  inscription  by  Pope  : 

Think  not  by  rig'rousjudgment  sciz'd, 

A  pair  so  faithful  cuuld  expiie  : 
Victims  so  pure  Heav'nsaw  wtll  pleas'd. 

And  snatch'd  them  in  celestial  fire. 

Live  well,  and  fear  no  sudden  fate  '. 

When  God  calls  virtue  to  the  grave. 
Alike  'tis  justice,  soon  or  late, 

Mercy  alike  to  kilUir  save. 
X'iriue  unmov'd  can  hear  the  call. 
And  face  the  flash  that  melts  the  ball. 

In  a  letter,  written  by  Gay,  this  melancholy  event  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— "  John  llewet  was  a  well-set  man,  of  about  twentv- 
»ive.  Sarah  Drew  might  be  called  comely  rather  than  beautiful, 
and  was  about  the  same  age.  They  had  passed  through  the 
various  labours  of  the  year  together,  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. Their  love  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  for 
scandal  never  adlrined  that  they  had  any  other  views  than  the  law- 
ful possession  of  each  other  in  marriage.  It  was  that  very  morn- 
ing that  they  had  obtained  tlie  consent  of  her  parents,  and  it  was 
but  till  the  next  week  that  they  had  to  wait  to  be  ha{)py. 

"  Perhaps,  in  the  interval  of  their  work,  they  were  now  talking- 

of  their  wedding  clothes,  and  John  was  suiting  several  sorts  of 

poppies  and  field  flowers  to  her  complexion,  to  choose  her  a  hat 

far  the  wedding-day.     While  they  were  thus  busied  (it  was  be- 

^  tween 
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tween  two  and  tlirce  in  the  afternoon)  the  clouds  grew  black ;  and 
such  a  storm  of  lightuinu  and  tliundtr  ensued  that  all  the  labour- 
ers made  the  best  of  lluir  way  to  what  shelter  the  trees  and  hedges 
afforded.  Sarah  was  frighted,  and  fell  down  in  a  swoon  on  a  heap 
of  barley.  John,  who  never  separated  from  her,  sat  down  by  her 
side,  having  raked  together  two  or  three  heaps,  the  better  to  se- 
cure her  from  the  storm. 

*•  Immediately  there  was  heard  so  loud  a  crack,  as  if  heaven 
had  split  asunder  !  Every  one  was  now  solicitous  for  the  safety 
of  his  neighbour  ;  and  they  called  to  one  another  throughout  the 
lield.  No  answer  being  returned  to  those  who  called  to  our 
lovers,  tiicy  fetepped  to  the  place  where  they  lay.  They  perceived 
tiic  barley  all  in  a  smoke,  and  then  spied  the  faithful  pair,  John 
with  one  arm  about  Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  held  over  her  as 
if  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  Tliey  were  struck  dead,  and 
alifieued  in  tliis  tender  posture.  Sarah's  left  eye-brow  was  singed, 
and  there  appeared  a  black  spot  on  her  breast.  Her  lover  was  all 
over  black ;  hut  not  the  least  signs  of  life  were  found  in  either. 
Attended  by  their  melancholy  companions  they  were  conveyed 
t.(  tlio  town,  and  next  day  were  interred  in  Stanton  Harcourt 
church  yard." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stanton  Harcourt  are  three  large  rao- 
ninuental  stones,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Coits. 
'riiese.Warton,  in  his  history  of  Kiddington,  supposes  were  erected 
to  eommemorate  a  battle  fought  near  Bampton,  between  the 
Briti-ih  and  the  Saxons,  in  the  year  614;  on  which  occasion  the 
i^axon  princes  Cynegils  and  Cwhicelon  slew  a  great  number  of 
the  British.  At  a  short  distance  was  a  barrow  ;  but  this  is  now 
destroyed. 

The  parish  of  Coggfs  claims  notice  in  this  hundred,  al- 
though its  lower  division  is  not  more  than  «ne  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  town  of  Witney.  Cogges  was  the  head 
iA  the  Barony  of  Arsic.  The  Arsic  family  flourished  here  for 
seveml  ages ;  and  Manasser,  one  of  the  Lords  of  that  house 
bounded  aa  alien  priory  of  hlack  monks,  which  was  dissolved, 
1  among 
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among  olhor  similar  foundations,  in  tiir;  reign  of  Henry  V.  In 
the  :29tli  of  Henry  111.  the  two  daughters  and  heirs  of  Robert 
de  Arbic,  the  last  lord,  passed  away  their  paternal  inheritance 
to  Walter  CJray,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  manor  of  Cogges  was 
afterwards  vested  in  the  Greys  of  Rotlierfield,  and  was  usually 
settled  on  the  wives  of  that  hrauch  of  the  family,  as  a  part  of 
jointure.  It  then  came  to  the  Lovols,  and  was  enjoyed  hy  thrm 
till  the  forfeiture  of  the  properly  appertaiai»2f  to  their  house,  in 
consequeuce  of  the  attainder  of  Francis  LTn'd  Lovel,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  William  Pope,  Earl  of  Downe,  built  a 
mansion  on  the  site  of  the  Priory.  Some  part  of  this  structure  is 
now  remaining,  a  little  eastward  of  the  ciiurcii,  and  is  occupied  as 
a  farm-house. 

The  church  is  a  humble  Gothic  building,  supposed  to  hav« 
been  raised  by  the  Greys  of  Rothertield.  At  the  west  end  is  an 
octangular  turret,  with  a  conical  rooting  of  tiles.  On  the  north 
of  the  chancel  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Blake  foniily,  parted 
from  the  church  by  wooden  screen-work.  One  side  of  this  partition 
has  been  irreverently  placed  so  as  completely  to  cut  in  two  an 
enrobed  figure,  recumbent  on  an  altar  tomb.  Both  on  tlie  inner 
and  outer  sides  of  the  entrance,  is  the  resemblance  of  a  skull,  sur- 
rounded by  a  chaplet  of  evergreen. 

DITCHLEY. 

This  seat  is  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Woodstock,  on  the 
north-west.  About  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  family  of  Lee  ac- 
quired possession  of  this  manor  and  its  attached  mansion.  Their 
principal  residence  had  hitherto  been  at  Quarendoii,  in  Bucks  • 
but  they  shortly  quilted  that  neighbourhood,  and  fixed  at 
Ditchley.  Sir  Francis  Henry  Lee,  the  second  Baronet  of  the 
family,  died  htre,  about  1641  ;  and  Anne,  his  widow,  married 
Henry  Wilmot,   Viscount  Athlone,   and  Earl  of  Rochester,  the 

celebrated 
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celebrated  loyalist.  That  nobleman  resided  at  Dilchley,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  and  at  this  seat  was  born  his  son,  the  witty  but  ill- 
tutored  earl,  who  closed  his  brief  career  at  the  High  Lodge  in 
Woodstock  Park,  Sir  Francis  Henry  Lee,  the  younger  son  of 
Anne,  Countess  of  Rochester,  by  her  former  husband,  was  father 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Litchfield.  The  mansion  was  rebuilt  by  the 
elder  brother  of  Ihe  last  earl,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Viscount  Dillon,  but  is  occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and 
Ossory. 

The  architect  employed  at  Ditchley  was  Gibbs,  and  this  house 
has  been  considered  the  best  of  his  performances.  In  point  of 
internal  arrangement  he  is  entitled  to  considerable  praise;  but,  in  a 
costly  and  extensive  mansion,  we  look  also  for  striking  splendour 
of  outward  effect;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  this  in  the 
building  of  Ditchley.  The  house  is  entered  by  a  moderate  flight 
of  stone  steps,  with  a  balustrade,  and  large  vases  on  each  side. 
The  body  of  the  structure  is  weighty  ;  with  many  vases,  and 
two  statues,  on  the  coping.  On  each  side  is  a  massy  square 
wing,  which  is  joined  to  the  main  building  by  a  low  piece  of 
masonry,  so  evidently  constructed  only  as  a  line  of  union  that 
it  detracts  from  the  consequence  of  the  whole,  and  forces  us  to 
regard  the  unornamented  wings  as  separate  elevations. 

On  entering  the  mansion,  we  discover  the  Hall  to  be  a  fine 
and  spacious  room,  embellished  with  great  labour  and  expense. 
No  opportunity  of  decoration  is  lost.  Carving  and  gilding  seem 
to  have  bestowed  their  utmost;  and  the  more  grateful  efforts  of 
the  pictorial  art  are  also  liberally  interspersed.  The  ceiling  is 
painted  by  Kent,  with  representations  of  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses ;  and,  worked  into  the  costly  compartments  of  the 
sides,  are  Venus  giving  the  arms  to  .^neas,  and  Venus  meeting 
jEneas  in  the  Wood.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  portrait  of  Henry, 
second  Earl  of  Litchfield,  by  Akerman.  Even  the  settees  in  this 
room  of  entrance  are  richly  carved  and  gilt.  We  are  authorised 
in  supposing  that  the  character  of  a  hall  is  intended  to  be  in- 
dicative 
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dicative  of  that  of  the  more  important  apartments.  It  would  be 
truly  injudicious  if  the  eye  were  conducted  to  simplicity  ia  the 
interior,  after  viewing  splendour  at  the  portal.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  whole  suite  of  principal  rooms  is  highly  orna- 
mented;  but  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  eml)ellishment 
consist  in  the  numerous  portraits  here  preserved ;  and  to  tlicse  we 
shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention. 

In  the  Breakfast  Room,  among  other  paintings,  are  Reubens, 
his  wife  and  son,  hunting;  the  figures  by  Reubens,  the  animals 
by  Scheighers.  This  is  a  large  picture,  replete  with  energy  and 
fire.  The  figure  of  the  son,  who  is  in  the  act  of  striking  with  a 
boar-spear,  is  displayed  with  admirable  skill. 

A  shooting  piece,  in  which  is  introduced  the  late  Earl  of  Litch- 
field, by  Woottoii. 

Two  full  length  portraits  of  ladies,  by  Paul  Veronese. 

The  Dining  Room  is  wainscotted,  and  adorned  with  numerous 
portraits.     We  select  the  following  for  notice  :  — 

Charles  I,  by  Vandyke.  The  Prince  of  Wales  (Charles  II.)  a 
child  in  petticoats  by  his  knee. 

Henry  VIII.  a  highly  finished  whole  length,  supposed  by 
Holbein. 

Mrs.  liUcy  Waters,  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  an  unattired 
infant,  partly  resting  on  a  table,  and  playfully  assisted  by  her 
arms. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  by  Cornelius  Kctel;  a  full  length. 
The  form  not  remarkable  for  ease  or  grace,  nor  the  countenance 
for  manly  character. 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  with  the  dog  that  saved  his  life,  by  John- 
son The  figure  expressive  of  vigorous  old  age;  a  leathern 
cloak  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  The  head  and  neck  of  the 
dog,  a  large,  and  as  it  would  appear,  not  a  very  comely  animal, 
are  the  only  parts  introduced  to  the  picture.  On  a  corner  of  the 
canvas  is  the  following  inscription: 

'  Vol.  XII.  2  G  More 
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More  Faithful  than  favoured. 

Heasoh  in  man  cannot  efTect  such  Ifve, 
As  nature  doth  in  them  that  reason  want : 

Uij'sses  true  and  kind  his  dog  did  prove. 

When  Faitii  in  belter  friends  was  very  scant. 

My  travels  for  my  fiiends  have  been  as  true, 

Tho'  not  as  far,  as  fortune  did  him  bear; 
Jjo  friends  my  Love  and  Faith  divided  knew, 
Tlio'  neither  this  nor  that  once  equali'd  were. 
But  in  nij  dog,  wllereof  I  made  no  store, 
I  find  more  love  than  them  I  trusted  more. 

The  story  connected  with  tlie  above  piece  is  tlms  related  : 
"  A  servant  had  formed  a  desij^n  to  rob  the  house,  and  to  mur- 
der his  master.  But,  on  the  night  this  project  was  intended  to 
be  put  in  execution,  the  dog,  though  no  favourite,  nor  indeed  ever 
before  taken  notice  of  by  his  master,  accompanied  him  up  stairs, 
crept  under  tlie  bed,  and  could  not  be  driven  away  by  the  attend- 
ant; when  at  length,  Sir  Henry  ordered  him  to  be  left;  and,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  the  treacherous  servant,  entering  the  room  to 
execute  his  design,  was  instantly  seized  by  the  dog;  and,  on  being 
secured,  confessed  his  intention." 

The  Green  Paper  Drawing  Room  has  a  chimney-piece  of 
ponderous  construction,  but  of  finely  variegated  marble.  Among 
the  paintings  are  portraits  of  Admiral  Lee,  brother  to  the  second 
Earl  of  Litchfield ;  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  The  latter 
piece  is  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  represents  a  woman  of  small  sta- 
ture, encumbered  with  a  large  hoop.  She  is  in  mourning  attire, 
richly  interspersed  with  lace- work. 

In  tliis  room  is  a  handsome,  and  very  large,  China  bowl,  pre- 
sented by  Charles  II.  to  the  first  Countess  of  Litchfield. 

The  Tapcslry  Draw'in'j;  Roojn  is  of  moderate,  but  pleasing, 
proportions  ;  and  the  whole  apartment  possesses  an  attractive  air 
of  warmth  and  comfort.     Two  sides  are  covered  with  tapestry, 

representing 
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representing  a  viiila2;c;  and  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  tlic  Gods 
and  Goddesses  sitfiiifj  at  tahle.  The  execution  of  both  divisions 
is  far  from  excellent.  Among  several  portraits  in  this  room  are. 
Sir  Francis  Ixe,  hy  Vandyke,  in  his  liappirst  style.  The 
subject  is  represented  in  a  robe  of  satin,  sitting  on  a  bank,  be- 
neath the  shellor  of  a  tree.  The  face  is  youthful,  and  full  of 
character.  The  drapery  very  good,  and  the  lights  and  shades 
finely  disposed. 

Lady  Rochester,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  As  this  lady  was  by 
no  means  eminent  for  beauty,  she  was  unfortunate  in  perpe- 
tuating her  character  of  form  during  the  prevalence  of  a  sys- 
tem of  exposure.  The  bosom  is  pressed  upwards,  by  the  dress, 
in  the  nnpleasing  manner  usual  with  modern  times,  and  if  pos- 
sible witli  still  less  delicacy. 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  in  the  robes  of  the  garter ;  a  full  length, 
by  Johnson.  The  face  venerable  and  interesting.  The  hands, 
which  are  siirivelled  in  age,  extremely  well  executed. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Saloon  is  ornamented  with  stucco  work, 
and  the  sides  are  occupied  by  embellishments  of  the  same  de- 
scription. There  are  two  modern  busts  in  this  room,  toge- 
ther with  an  antique  statue  of  Hygeia.  The  windows  command 
pleasing  views  over  the  attached  grounds,  enlivened  by  two 
small  decorative  buildings. 

The  Green  Damask  Dratcins^  Room  is  not  large,  but  of  a 
most  inviting  aspect.  A  landscape  by  Wootton  is  worked  into 
the  ornaments  which  surmount  the  beautiful  chimney-piece  of 
statuary  marble.     Among  the  pictures  are, 

A  Sleeping  Venus  and  Painfpr,  by  Titian. 

The  Augel  Gabriel,  by  Guido.  Replete  with  the  elegance  of 
conception  and  delicacy  of  colouring  so  conspicuous  in  many  of 
his  works 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  A  ring  hanging  from  his  neck  by  a 
scarlet  cord.  Through  the  ring  is  passed  the  thumb  of  his 
left  hand. 

The  Great  Drawing  Room  is  about  37  feet  in  length,  by  26 
2  G  2  ia 
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in  width.  The  ceiling  and  sides  are  abundantly  decoiated 
•with  carving  and  gilding,  on  a  white  ground.  The  furniture 
and  curtains  are  crimson.  A  landscape,  by  Woottou,  is  insert- 
ed in  the  ornaments  above  the  chimney-piece.  This  room  is 
adorned  with  some  fine  whole-length  Portraits,  by  Sir  looter 
Lely  : 

Charles  II.  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  his  crown  and 
sceptre  on  a  table.  The  display  of  this  piece  is  very  striking^ 
and  much  superior  to  that  usually  effected  by  Lely. 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 

Charlotte  Fitzroy,  first  Countess  of  Litchfield,  and  second 
daughter  of  Charles  II.  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  A  por- 
trait of  much  character.  Robes  loosely  thrown  over  the  form,  so 
as  to  produce  an  appearance  of  ease,  emulative  of  Grecian  Iree- 
dom,  and  superior  to  all  vicissitudes  of  fashion.  No  master,  who 
wishes  his  works  to  descend  in  a  fair  light  to  posterity,  should 
neglect  this  practice  where  it  is  attainable. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  brother  to  Lady  Charlotte  Fitzroy. 

The  hangings  of  the  apartment  termed  tlie  Velvet  Bed-cham- 
ber, are  of  Genoa  velvet,  brought  to  England  by  Admiral  Lee. 
The  basis  of  these  fine  hangings  is  green  satin,  on  which  is  ar- 
ranged raised  velvet  work,  of  crimson  and  green.  Every  spot 
not  occupied  by  the  hangings  is  ornamented  with  carving  and 
gilding  of  the  most  expensive  description.  Tlie  bt^-furnilure  is 
of  velvet,  to  match  the  hangings. 

The  Chinese  Drawhig-Room  is  hung  with  tapestry,  of  better 
execution  than  that  before  noticed.  Tlie  subjects  represented  are, 
Venus  ordering  the  Armour  for  iEneas ;  and  Neptune  giving 
directions  for  the  first  Ship  that  wasluilt,  Sec. 

Over  the  chimney  is  a  fine  groupc  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York,  with  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely. 

There  are  two  chapels,  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic.  The  lat- 
ter is  closed.  The  former  is  a  neat  and  appropriate  building, 
with  an  altar-piece  by  Poussiu,  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

We 
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We  most  not  quit  Ditchley  without  observing  that  there  is  an 
air  of  vivacity,  warmth,  and  comfort,  prevailing  throughout  the 
apartments,  unusual  in  structures  so  splendid.  We  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  if  less  irold-kaf  had  been  employed  the  general 
eflcct  would  have  been  still  more  grateful ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
extremity  of  height  to  which  many  of  the  rooms  are  decorated, 
stiikes  more  forcibly  from  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the  weighty 
plainness  of  the  exterior.  The  few  instances  of  ornament  on  the 
outxide  give  us  little  reason  to  expect  any  thing  bordering  on  a 
cosily  description  of  embellishment  within.  The  collection  of 
portraits  preserved  in  this  mansion  is  truly  estimable. 

The  Fark  is  large,  but  does  not  claim  notice  for  any  peculiar 
elegance  of  disposal.  It  is,  however,  wdl  sprinkled  with  tim- 
ber j  and  from  many  points  are  obtained  pleasing  views  over  the 
adjacent  country. 

Not  more  than  one  mile  from  Ditchley  Park,  is  Kiddington. 
In  attention  to  its  British  etymology,  the  name  of  this  place  was 
anciently  written  Cudentm,  or  the  Town  among  the  Woods. 
The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Glyme,  which 
divides  it  into  two  districts,  termed  the  Upper  and  Lower  Town, 
or  Over  and  Nether  Kiddington.* 

The  "property  of  this  village  is  traced  by  Warton  as  far  back, 
as  780;  about  which  year  King  Offa  gave  Kiddington  and  Hey- 
Ihorp  to  the  episcopal  priory  of  Worcester,  from  which  they  were 
shortly  wrested  by  the  Danes ;  nor  were  they  ever  restored.  At 
the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  Hascoit  Musard  was  the  chief 
land-holder.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Norman  family  of  De 
Salcey  seem  to  have  become  proprietors.  The  De  Salceys,  though 
not  noticed  in  history,  were  possessed  of  considerable  power,  and 
were  very  rich  in  this  county.  They  appear  to  have  constructed 
a  house  at  Kiddington.  After  an  intermediate  transmission,  in 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  a  female  of  the  De  Salceys,  the 
2  G  3  estate 

*  The  Upper  Town  is  in  Ciiadlingtou  Hundred. — Kiddington  has  beea 
foitxuiatt:  in  meeting  with  an  erudite  historian,  Mr.  T.  Warton  ;  to  wboie 
work  uur  notice  of  this  village  is  much  indebted. 
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estate  was  acquired,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  family  of 
B:ibiiiifton  ;  and,  about  the  year  1613,  the  Bubingions  sold  it  to 
Sir  Henry  Browne,  third  son  of  the  first  Lord  Viscount  Mon- 
tague. This  latter  family  have  coustautly  resided  at  Kiddington 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Their  present  re- 
presentative is  Charles  Mostyn  Browne,  Esq. 

The  mansion  was  chiefly  built,  or  repaired,  by  Sir  Henry 
Browne,  in  1673,  on  the  foundations  of  an  old  seat,  to  which 
appertained  a  walled  park.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  rise,  and  is 
pleasantly  ornamented  with  an  alternation  of  wood  and  water. 
Many  valuable  family  portraits,  by  eminent  masters  in  the  reigns 
of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.  are  preserved  in  dif- 
ferent apartments. 

In  the  garden  is  placed  a  relique  of  some  interest ; — the  font 
in  which  it  is  said  King  Edward  the  Confessor  was  baptized  at 
Islip.  The  block  of  stone  in  which  the  basin  of  immersion  is 
excavated,  is  unusually  mass^.  It  is  of  an  octangular  shape, 
and  the  outside  is  adorned  by  tracery  work.  The  interior  dia- 
meter of  the  basin  is  tliirty  iiiches,  and  the  depth  twenty.  The 
whole,  with  the  pedestal,  which  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  is  five 
feet  high,  and  bears  the  following  imperfect  inscription  : 

This  sacred  Font  Saint  Edward  first  receavd. 
From  Womli  to  Grace,  from  Grace  to  Glory  went 
His  virtuous  Life.     To  this  fayre  Isle  beqveth'd. 
Prase  ....  and  to  vs  but  lent. 
Let  this  remaine,  the  Trophies  of  his  Fame, 
A  King  baptizd  from  hence  a  Saint  became. 

Then  is  inscribed : 

This  Fonte  came  from  the  King's  Chapell 
in  Islip. 

This  relique  is  evidently  an  ancient  piece  of  workmanship  ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Warton,  "  the  tracery  and  construction  do 
not  agree  with  the  rudeness  of  art  in  so  barbarous  a  time  as  that 

of 
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of  Edward  the  Confessor."  The  abbots  of  Westminster  had  a 
conntry  seat  at  Islip ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  monks  per- 
formed regular  service  in  the  chapel  at  that  place  till  their  disso- 
lution. It  was  evidently  to  their  advantage  to  retain,  under  all 
circumstances,  a  nominal  font  connected  with  the  baptismal  be- 
nediction of  so  saintly  a  king.  The  inscription,  though  of  a 
comparatively  modern  date,  was  still  probably  made  long  before 
the  removal  of  the  font  from  Islip  chapel. 

The  Church  is  situated  in  Lower  Kiddington,  and  is  said  by 
Browne  Willis  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  ;  but  the  annual 
wake  is  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  following  the  festival  of  St. 
I*eter.  The, building  principally  consists  of  one  aisle  and  a  chan- 
cel ;  but,  on  the  south,  is  a  "  lateral  projection,  or  semi-transept. 
This  was  probably  only  intended  for  a  sepulchral  aisle  to  cover  a 
family  vault.  Within  its  southern  wall  are  two  niches  for  holy 
water.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  there  was  once  an  altar, 
perhaps  two,  in  the  semi-transept."  The  whole  fabric  is  ceiled 
with  rafter-work.  The  body  of  the  church  appears  to  have  been 
built  about  the  year  1-lOU  ;  and  the  semi  transept,  or  chapel,  soon 
after.  The  chancel  is  evidently  the  remain  of  an  older  church, 
and  bears  marks  of  the  Saxon,  or  early  Norman  style  of  archi- 
tecture. At  the  back  of  the  present  altar  a  large  arch  is  walled 
up,  which  seems  to  have  opened  eastward  into  a  more  extended 
editice.  The  zigzagged  semicircle  of  this  arch  remains  entire. 
On  the  outside  of  that  part  of  the  building  which  constitutes  the 
present  chancel,  is  a  series  of  grotesque  ornaments  in  stone,  re- 
sembling heads  placed  horizontally.  The  more  ancient  diurch 
is  supposed  by  Warton  to  have  been  built  by  the  family  of  De 
Salcey,  about  the  time  of  Stephen,  or  at  least  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  twelfth  century.  At  the  west  end,  coeval  with  the 
body  of  the  church,  is  a  Iqw  square  tower,  containing  three 
large  bells,  and  a  sanctus,  or  saint's,  bell. 

In  that  division  of  the  parish  called  The  Upper  Town,  is  the 
ruin  of  the  old  parochial  cross,  comprising  parts  of  the  shaft  and 
base,  built  of  stone. 

2  G  4  Near 
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Near  Upper  Kiddington  runs  an  antient  way,  from  which  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Ditchley  derives  its  name.  This  is 
thought  by  Warton  to  be  British,  and  to  have  been  merely  intend- 
ed as  a  boundary. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  same  part  of  the  village 
is  a  single  farm-house,  termed  Astcrley,  which  also  denominates 
a  manor.  Asterley  was  ence  a  parish ;  and  in  a  6eld,  called 
Chapel-Breke,  have  been  turned  up  pieces  of  the  mouldings  of 
lancet-windows,  and  other  fragments  of  antient  masonry.  The 
church  of  Asterley  was  united  with  that  of  Kiddington,  by  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1466. 

At  Glympton  one  mile  south  by  east  of  Kiddington,  Mrs. 
Wheate  has  a  pleasant  residence.  In  the  chancel  of  the  church 
is  a  raised  monument  of  stone ;  and,  under  the  portraiture  on  a 
brass  plate  of  a  man  in  a  gown,  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Tesdale,  "  who  was  liberally  beneficial  to  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  to  the  free  school  at  Abingdon  in  Berks."  He 
died  nearly  at  63  years  of  age,  at  Glympton,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1610.  His  wife,  Maud,  a  native  of  Henley,  survived  him  six 
years,  and  lies  buried  near  him.  She  appears  to  have  been  a 
womau  of  a  very  charitable  disposition,  and  was  said  in  her 
epitaph  to  have  "  lovingly  anointed  Christ  Jesus,  in  his  poore 
members,  at  Glympton,  Charlbury,  Ascot,"  and  other  places. 

The  liberal  bequest  of  Mr.  Tesdale,  which  was  employed  by  the 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  will  here  be 
recollected. 

HEYTHORP, 

the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  next  demands  notice.  This 
mansion  is  about  four  miles  on  the  south  east  of  Chipping  Nor- 
ton. Adjoining  the  park,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  usual  entrance,  is 
He)  tliorp  Church,  a  small  but  venerable  building.  On  the  south 
is  a  Saxon,  or  early  Norman,  doorway,  the  fillets  of  the  semi- 
circle supported  on  each  side  by  two  pillars,  with  dissimilar  capi- 
tals. 
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tals.  On  Ihc  same  side  of  the  clmrch,  over  a  narrow  round-head- 
ed window,  MOW  stopped  up,  is  a  small  tablet,  rudely  sculptured 
with  the  rcseinhlarice  of  au  animal,  and  a  cross  in  the  back 
ground.  Three  windows  of  early  Gothic  light  the  huildinj^  from 
this  division.  At  the  east  end  is  a  window  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, nearly  obscured  by  ivy.  On  the  north  side  is  a  round-head- 
ed doorcase ;  over  which,  on  a  stone  tablet,  are  sculptured  very 
rudely  two  figures,  each  having  a  crosier  in  the  left  hand.  The 
church  has  no  tower ;  and  oue  bell  is  placed  at  the  west  end,  in  a 
humble  turret. 

Tlic  mansion  is  approached  by  a  noble  avenue  of  trees,  more 
than  a  mile  in' length,  which  has  little  of  formality  in  its  aspect, 
as  the  edgt  of  the  respective  lines  is  judiciously  broken,  though 
an  i'pparcnt  magnificence  of  lineal  correctness  is  still  preserved  in 
the  perspective  view.  The  house  was  built  by  Archer,  of  whose 
professional  talents  I,ord  Orford  speaks  with  much  disdain  ;  but, 
in  neglect  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  this  critical  lord,  most  exa- 
miners will  probably  deem  Heythorp  a  fine  and  attractive  speci- 
men of  the  docorated  style.  The  grand,  or  northern,  front,  has  a 
central  portico  of  entrance,  adorned  by  four  lofty  Corinthian  co- 
lumns. On  either  side  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  wing,  joined 
to  the  main  division  of  the  building  by  tasteful  ranges  of  masonry. 
Tlie  south  front  has  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  with  two  ascents. 
Over  the  entrance  are  the  family  arms.  Each  lateral  portion  of 
the  same  front  is  embellished  with  columns.  A  balustrade  of 
stone  ranges  along  the  top  of  the  wliole  structure. 

Tfic  Halt  is  of  lofty  proportions.  The  floor  is  of  black  and 
white  marble:  the  sides  are  painted  in  blue  pannels,  with  some 
few  adornments  of  stucco  work. 

The  room  denominated  the  Library  is  83  feet  in  length,  and 
20  in  height,  but  is  now  destitute  of  books.  The  sides  are  orna- 
mented with  fine  stucco  work.  Over  the  recesses  intended  for 
book-cases  are  medallions  of  Homer,  Plato,  Thucydides,  Cicero, 
Shaksptare,  and  inigo  Jones.  The  compartments  above  the  en- 
trances are  embellished  with  stucco  work,  illustrative  of  some  of 
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the  Fables  of  iEsop.  There  are,  likewise,  many  pendant  orna- 
ments, in  alto  relievo,  of  military,  musical,  and  mathematical  in- 
struments, with  interspersed  fruit  and  flowers.  From  the  centre 
of  the  gallery  a  fine  and  compendious  view  is  obtained  of  the 
park  and  the  chief  features  of  the  surrounding  conntry.  Folding 
doors  open  at  three  sides,  and  permit  a  prospect  completely 
through  the  different  attached  rooms.  A  fourth  doorway  opens 
directly  on  the  terrace;  and  thus  a  full  view  of  the  adjacent 
scenery  is  obtained  at  each  point  of  the  compass.  The  effect 
produced  is  extremely  fine.  The  scenery  is  highly  embellished; 
and,  by  this  contrivance,  we  form  a  comprehensive  and  magnifi- 
cent notion  of  the  amplitude  of  the  domain  appertaining  to  the 
mansion  in  which  we  stand. 

The  Drawing  Room  is  47  feel  in  length,  by  25  in  breadth. 
The  walls  of  tbis  room  are  hung  with  tapestry,  by  Vanderborght, 
representing  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Each  division  of  the 
hangings  is  extremely  well  executed.  Europe  is  fancifully  de- 
signated by  characters  in  masquerade  costume.  The  design  of 
the  compartment  emblematic  of  Africa  is  conspicuously  entitled 
to  praise.  The  grouping  is  fine,  and  much  force  of  character  is 
delineated.  Every  figure  conduces  to  the  animation  of  the  scene, 
and  possesses  a  separate  interest. 

Over  tlie  four  doors  are  very  masterly  pieces,  in  claro  obscnro, 
description  of  the  seasons  and  elements.  The  chimney  piece, 
composed  of  statuary  and  Egyptian  marble,  is  eminently  beautiful. 
The  cornice  of  this  room  is  supported  by  figures  of  Ceres  and 
Flora,  about  five  feet  high.  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with 
stucco  work,  representing  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  the 
elements  and  seasons ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  Corinthian  en- 
tablature. Over  the  oliimney  is  a  painting  of  the  Destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  Host,  in  the  Red  Sea,  by  Van  Orley. 

The  Small  Draicing  Room  is  likewise  ornamented  with  fine 
stucco  work,  and  the  windows  command  attractive  views.     The 
foreground  is  a  fair  and  wide  expanse  of  lawn,  edged  by  groupes 
of  well-planted  trees.     At  one  poiut  is  a  small  disclosure  of  wa- 
ter; 
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Ur;  anJ,  tlirough  Visliis  so  judiciously  clcsi;^ned  as  to  appear 
natural  circunistuiices,  is  beheld  a  rural  aud  soft  rantje  of 
sceue,  enlivened  at  a  liappy  distance  by  tlie  village  of  En- 
stone. 

This  superb  mansion  is  well  calculated  for  a  residence  of  the 
first  Older,  but  it  has  never  been  completely  adapted  to  family 
use.  The  rooms  are  of  good  pioportious,  and  are  tastefully  dis- 
posed by  the  architect  for  tlie  purposes  of  state  aud  pleasure.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  interior  of  a  building,  sumptuously 
ornamented  in  its  outward  features  by  the  Corinthian  order, 
sliould  contain  no  higher  works  of  art  than  stucco  and  tapestry; 
though  these  are,  certainly,  some  of  the  best  of  their  respective 
kinds. 

The  grounds  attached  to  the  mansion  are  extensive,  and  are 
finely  adorned  by  wood  and  water.  Several  cascades,  and  or- 
namental buildings,  in  ditlerent  p:irts  of  the  domain,  have  suf- 
fered consideiahly  from  neglect,  as  the  noble  owner  has  for 
some  time  used  Ileythorp  only  as  an  occasional  residence.  In 
the  gardens  is  a  conservatory,  248  feet  in  length.  This  build-f 
ing  is  so  well  placed,  and  judiciously  managed,  that  twenty- 
two  peach  and  nectarine  trees  have  yielded  sixty  dozen  fruit 
on  each  tree.  Some  of  the  peaches  have  weighed  fourteen 
ounces.  The  vines  liuve  produced  six  thousand  eight  hundred 
bunches. 

A  chapel  of  some  extent  is  at  this  time  erecting,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  mansion. 

The  village  of  Great  Tew  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Heythorp.  The  situation 
is  agreeable,  though  deeply  secluded.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try has  all  the  fine  variety  of  feature  which  springs  from  uneven- 
ness  of  surface.  The  manor  was  long  vested  in  the  family  of 
Raynsford,  now  of  Northamptonshire.  From  thera  it  passed  to 
Sir  Laurence  Tanfield,  Knt.  whose  name  will  again  occur  in 
our  notice  of  the  town  of  Burford.  The  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Laurence  Tanfield,  married  Henry,  Lord  Viscount 

7  Falkland, 
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Falkland,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  father  of  tlie  distin- 
guished nobleman  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Newbury.  The 
Keck  family  afterwards  enjoyed  this  property  ;  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded the  father  of  George  Stratton,  Esq.  the  present  pro- 
prietor. By  this  la'itor  gentleman  the  anrient  seal  has  been 
demolished,  and  the  contiguous  park  is  let  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle.  Mr.  Slratton,  some  short  time  back,  threw  many  mo- 
derate farms  on  this  estate  into  two  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
^bich  were  placed  under  the  opposite  agricultural  systems  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  For  one  of  the  speculators  he  raised  an 
immense  stack  of  buildings,  which  occupy  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  contain,  besides  usual  and  unusual  farm-buildings, 
a  farriery,  and  various  other  accommodations.  To  render  the 
system  of  experiment  complete  at  every  point,  this  extensive- 
range  was  covered  with  paper,  manufactured  at  Eynsham  Mill. 
But  the  paper  was  not  found  to  answer  so  well  as  slate  !  Mr. 
Stratton's  fine  estate  is  now  on  sale. 

At  Great  Tew  Park  resided  Lucius,  Viscount  Falkland,  the 
son  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  one  of  the  best  nobles  that  graced 
the  court  of  the  first  Charles.  This  eminent  person  received 
the  early  part  of  education  in  Ireland ;  but  afterwards  feeling 
a  deficiency  in  classic  acquirement,  he  resolved  to  seclude 
himself,  with  rigorous  pertinacity,  till  he  had  made  a  progress 
adequate  to  his  own  conception  of  the  degree  of  leaniing 
necessary  to  the  complete  gentleman.  His  mansion  was  for- 
tunately not  far  distant  from  one  of  the  great  marts  of  erudi- 
tion, and  he  contracted  a  familiar  friendship  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  members  of  the  University.  These  scholars  found 
in  their  youthful  acquaintance  so  much  talent,  modesty,  and  ur- 
banity, that  they  fre({uentry  resorted  to  Tew  Park,  "  and  dwelt 
•with  him,'*  says  Clarendon,  "  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a  purer 
air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume,  whither 
they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  for  study,  and  to  examine 
and  refine  those  grosser  propositions  which  laziness  and  consent 
rendered  current  in  vulgar  conversation." 

Many 
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Many  attempts  were  made,  at  lliu  instigation  of  his  mother, 
J.  Moinaii  of  a  hautjhty  temper  and  higoltod  principles,  to  re- 
concile him  to  the  cliurch  of  Rome.  He,  however,  remained 
fixed  in  liis>  religions  opinions,  thougli  all  his  disputes  vilh 
llie  priests  who  crowded  round  his  motlur  were  conducted  with 
60  much  forbearance  that  his  opponents  did  not  abandon  a 
hope  of  ultimate  success.  But  this  mildness  met  with  an  un- 
gracious return :  his  younger  brothers,  and  a  sister,  were  per- 
verted to  the  Roman  Catholic  mode  of  failii.  Incensed  by  the 
advantage  thus  taken  over  extreme  youth  and  inexperience,  he 
wrote,  while  resident  in  this  mansion,  two  large  discourses 
against  the  principal  positions  of  the  Papists,  "  with  tliat 
sharpness  of  style,  and  full  weight  of  reason,  that,"  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon,  "  the  church  is  deprived  of  great 
jewels  in  tlie  concealment  of  them." 

The  Church  of  this  village  is  a  handsome  pilt^  cliicfly  Go- 
thic, but  with  a  round-headed  door-case  at  the  principal  en- 
trance, supported  by  pillars  with  diversified  capitals.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  by  two  rows  of  Gothic  arches.  The  pews  are 
ancient,  and  without  any  doors,  but  are  ornamented  with  much 
rude  carving.  Separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  wooden 
screen  work,  is  a  room  called  the  manorial  chapel.  This  was 
merely  tlie  seat  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  antieiit  lord  of  the 
district. 

In  the  chancel  are  many  old  brasses,  among  which  is  one 
containing  the  effigy  of  a  man  in  robes,  seated  before  a  large 
crucifix.  This  is  shewn,  by  some  part  of  an  inscription  re- 
maining on  the  edge,  to  be  the  effigy  of  "William  Raynsford, 
Arraiger,  lately  of  the  village  of  Great  Tew,  and  Lord  of  the 
Manor."  Inarched  on  one  side  of  tlie  manorial  chapel  are  two 
proportions,  carved  in  stone.  The  one  is  that  of  a  cross-legged 
knight,  resting  on  a  lion ;  a  shield  on  his  arm,  and  a  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  bis  sword.  The  other  is  the  effigies  of  a  lady,  her  feet 
resting  on  a  bull-dog  of  the  true  English  breed,  which  is  in 
9  the 
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the  action  of  springing  forwards,  as  if  to  defend  hef.  Her 
hands  are  crossed  over  the  hreast,  in  the  attitnde  of  supplication. 

It  appears  likely  that  a  hranch  of  one  of  the  minor  Roman 
roads  ran  near  the  village  of  Great  Tew ;  and  we  have  proofs 
that  the  Romans  resided  for  some  time  in  the  neighhonrhood. 
Dr.  Plot  *  mentions  a  tessellated  pavement,  ploughed  up,  "  some- 
where about  this  village,  which  consisted  of  a  matter  much  softer 
than  marble,  cut  into  squares,  somewhat  bigger  than  dice,  of  four 
different  colours;  viz.  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  red;  all  polished, 
and  orderly  disposed  into  works." 

Some  discoveries  have,  likewise,  been  very  recently  made. 
Disclosure,  as  usual,  was  promptly  followed  by  destruction ;  but 
the  resident  clergyman  of  Great  Tew,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nash,  took 
a  written  notice  of  every  circumstance  that  came  under  his  obser- 
vation; and  he  has  obliged  us  with  a  copy  of  his  manuscript. 
We  present  it  without  any  comment. 

"  On  the  22d  of  May,  1810,  as  some  workmen  were  making  a 
ditch  for  a  threshing  machine,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Steiihouse  Wood,  at  Beaconfield  farm,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Tew, 
they  found,  on  advancing  up  the  hill,  that  the  earth  in  many  parts 
bad  been  disturbed  ;  and,  occasionally,  they  met  with  bones, 
wood-ashes,  and  black  earths  like  soot.  Sometimes  these  were 
at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  beneath  the  surface;  and,  in 
some  instances,  they  came  to  them  more  readily.  When  their 
work  proceeded  to  the  Rick-yard,  they  were  stopped  by  a  wall 
of  some  strength,  and  an  ante-passage,  with  an  entrance-door 
walled  up.  When  part  of  it  was  taken  down,  they  discovered  a 
Roman  burial  vault,  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  retained  in 
use.  It  measured  where  disturbed  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  in 
width  eighteen  feet ;  the  lieight  was  eight  feet  from  the  plank- 
ing stones.  It  had  a  half-circle  to  the  north,  of  rough  stone, 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  which  probably  corresponded  with  a 
window  of  the  temple  that  was  built  over  it.     The  ball  which 

appeared 
*  Kulural  History,  ic.  page  327. 
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appeared  to  have  finished  the  top  was  lying  among  the  rub- 
biuli. 

"  The  human  remains  were  laid  in  partitions  of  a  dissimilar 
width,  which  crossed  the  vault  from  eist  to  west,  and  were  built 
with  Roman  red  tiles,  about  eight  inches  and  a  half  square. 
Many  of  the  hones  that  had  been  covered  with  sand  were  very 
perfect ;  and  the  teeth  of  some  of  them  were  sound  in  the  jaws. 
Tlie  partitions  were  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  were  generally 
about  the  width  of  our  graves.  These  sepulchral  receptacles 
were  covered  with  plank  tiles,  which  had  the  same  fresh  appear- 
ance as  when  first  taken  from  the  kiln,  Juvenal,  in  his  Vth  Sa- 
tire, has  these  words:  Exigua  feralis  csena  patella.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  passage  it  is  observed,  that  the  Romans  used  to  place 
in  tlieir  sepulchres,  to  appease^the  spirits  of  the  deceased,  a  little 
milk,  honey,  water,  and  wine;  together  with  olives  and  flowers. 
We  examined  the  graves,  or  recesses,  and  found  some  of  Ihe  small 
thin  basins  of  black  Roman  pottery  alluded  to.  Sometimes  a  red 
Roman  ash  urn  was  discovered  among  the  rubbish.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  red  planking  tiles  were  various.  Some  were  eleven 
inches  and  a  half  square  ;  others  were  twenty-three  inches  and  a 
half  square;  and  some  were  twenty-one  inches  by  eleven  inches. 
The  whole  were  one  inch  and  a  half  thick. 

"  There  were  two  tiers  of  sepulchral  recesses;  and  above  was 
a  spread  of  planking  tiles,  covered  v>ith  mortar  and  sand,  to  the 
tfiickness  of  about  two  inches,  in  which  was  set  tessellated 
work.  The  scpiares  were  of  various  colours ;  white,  dark,  red, 
and  blue.  Some  of  them  were  white  stones,  covered  ;  and  others 
were  formed  of  w'uite  or  pottery  clay.  The  ornaments  were  urns 
and  serpentine  lines.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  temple 
floor.  There  were  red  earthen  flues,  about  one  foot  and  a  half 
long,  with  equilateral  triangles,  inverted  like  an  hour  glass,  and 
cut  open  for  air  holes  on  the  narrow  sides.  The  walls  were  all 
plaistered,  except  the  half-circle  to  the  north.  Some  of  the 
plaister  was  as  white  as  that  made  from  burned  shells.  The 
temple  had   beeti  covered  in  with  small   flat  stones,  such  as  are 

usually 
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usually  found  in  sand  beds,  with  peg-holes  ou  either  side. 
The  greater  part  of  the  persons  buried  were  minores  igne 
Rogi. 

"  The  Roman  altar,  where  the  sacritices  were  burued,  stood  in 
the  open  air,  twenty  feet  below  the  temple,  to  tlie  south,  and  there 
were  many  ashes  remaining,  in  much  the  same  state  as  when  ori- 
ginally left. 

"  A  Roman  bath  was  afterwards  found,  on  the  north  of  the 
ttmple,  and  was  abruptly  destroyed.  Many  pieces  of  large  red 
water  pipe  shared  the  same  fate.  There  were  also  found  seve- 
ral large  ornamental  red  jars,  and  coins  of  copper  and  brass, 
the  copper  much  defaced,  but  the  brass  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation." 

Mr.  Nash  has,  likewise,  favoured  us  by  observing  that,  "  in 
the  year  1809,  as  some  workmen  were  digging  a  mill  pond  in 
a  vale  of  the  north  field  of  the  parish  of  Great  Tew,  which 
has  communication  with  the  Charwell  and  the  Thames,  and 
consequently  with  the  sea,  they  met  with  a  fossil  bed,  in 
•which  were  found  an  immense  quantity  of  seal's  tusks,  and  the 
sockets  of  their  eyes  ;  sea  eels ;  hen  fish  j  oysters  ;  cockles ;  and 
the  tails  of  lobsters ;  in  a  dilapidated  state." 

Barfort>  St.  Michael,  situated  four  miles  from  the  village 
last  mentioned,  is  usually  termed  Great  Barford,  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  parish  about  half  a  mile  distant  in  Bloxham  hundred.  The 
church  has  marks  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  north  door  fur- 
nishes a  fine  specimen  of  the  ornamented  Saxon  or  early  Norman 
style.  From  the  lancet  shape  of  some  of  the  windows  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  building  was  constructed 
about  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  pulpit  appears  formerly  to 
have  been  of  stone.  The  base  still  remains,  on  which  the  pre- 
sent wooden  pulpit  was  erected  about  a  century  ago.  Fixed  to 
the  adjoining  pillar  is  an  iron  frame,  in  which  was  antiently  con- 
tained the  sand  glass  that  regulated  the  length  of  the  sermon. 
In  one  of  the  windows  are  three  diamond  shaped  panes  of  white 
glass,  having  a  crowned  H,  of  the  Saxon  form,  in  yellow  ;  denot- 
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iiif,',  in  sill  probability,  tlie  initial  IcUei  of  Henry  the  sixth  or 
Seventh,  in  whose  reign  the  builtliiig  was  |)erhu[)s  adorned  witii 
Ntaiaed  glass.  The  church-yard  is  singular  for  its  inequality 
of  surface,  and  for  the  gre^t  number  of  stones  thrown  up  ia 
the  diggincf  of  graves.  From  these  circumstances  it  scema 
likely  that  the  church  was  formed  of  materials  raised  upon 
till-  spot. 

THE  TOWN  OF  DEDDINGTON 

is  situate  near  the  Northamptonshire  eil<;e  of  the  county,  and  is 
distant  seventeen  miles  from  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  six.  miles 
from  Banbury.  Tlie  manor  of  Dcddington  was  possessed,  in  the 
r2th  century,  by  the  family  of  Chesny.  It  was  afterwards  given 
by  King  John  to  Thomas  Basset,  Baron  of  Headington  ;  who  be- 
stowed it  (under  the  name  of  Dadington,  alias  Dedington,)  in 
marriage  with  his  daughter,  on  William  Dc  Malet,  Baron'  of 
Ciuy-Malet,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  But  this  William  De 
Malet  being  taken  in  arms  against  the  king,  he  was-disseised  of 
his  lands,  and  the  manor  was  restored  to  the  Bassets.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  three  parts  at  an  early  period  j 
for  we  are  told  that  lluniplirey,  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
died  possessed  of  a  third  portion.  In  14'20  the  manor  was  valued 
at  131.  6s.  8d.  It  constitutes  now  three  several  properties; 
which  belong  to  the  dean  and  canons  of  Windsor;  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Ciirisl  Church,  Oxford  ;  and  William  Ralph  Cart- 
wright,  Esq.  Each  appoints  a  steward,  who  holds  a  court  baron. 
The  court  leet  is  held  by  them  jointly. 

The  town  is  small,  and  has  no  staple  manufacture.  The  build- 
ings are  composed  of  the  ordin;ixy  kind  of  stone  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  are  in  general  on  a  contracted  scale.  Some 
few  houses  soar  above  the  others  in  character,  and  unite  adorn- 
ment with  convenience;  but  these  are  truly  few  in  uumbor.  The 
Oxford  Canal  is  brought  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  hut  it 
docs  not  appear  to  have  given  any  hints  of  extended  commerce  to 

Vol.  Xil.  2  H  tli« 
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the  inhabitants.  Dr.  Plot  found  that  antient  game  the  Quintain 
much  practised  here.  The  sport  is  now  entirely  disused^  and 
tlie  oldest  man  in  the  town  does  not  remember  to  have  heard  his 
father  mention  the  custom  in  any  other  than  a  traditional  way. — 
A  circumstance  somewhat  singular  when  we  consider  that  Dr. 
Plot  wrote  near  tiie  conclusion  of  the  17th  century.  The  market 
place  was  usually  the  theatre  of  this  humourous  exercise.* 

Near  the  church  is  a  square  and  lofty  domestic  building  of 
I'ousidcrable  antiquity,  with  an  open  balustrade  of  stone  at  the  top. 
Tiie  rooms  are  spacious,  and  the  staircase  is  somewhat  rudely, 
yet  laboriously,  carved.  One  of  the  upper  apartments,  now 
closed,  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  Catholic  oratory.  The 
building  belongs  to  the  lay  impropriator,  and  is  tenanted  by  a 
farmer. 

There  was  pulled  down,  about  two  years  back,  an  extensive 
building,  of  some  interest,  which  Gough  mentions  as  "  an  old 
inn,  chiefly  of  stone,  for  Pilgrims."  A  neighbouring  gentleman, 
who  examined  this  antient  structure  immediately  previous  to  its 
demolition,  informs  us  that  it  then  consisted  of  a  north  and  a 
south  side,  which  bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  connected 
with  each  other  at  both  ends  by  other  buildings,  so  as  to  form  a 
spacious  court,  or  quadrangle.  The  entrance  was  by  a  stone 
porch,  through  a  large  door,  which  had*  a,  smaller  aperture  for 
common  use.     The  small  door  had  been  decorated  with  heraldic 

devices, 

•  "  In  running  at  the  Quintain,"  says  Plot,  "  they  first  set  a  post  perpen- 
dicularly iu  liie  grouad,  and  then  place  a  slender  piece  of  timber  on  the  top 
of  it,  on  a  spindle,  with  a  board  nailed  to  it  on  one  end,  and  a  bag  of  sand 
hanging  at  the  other.  Against  this  board  they  antiently  rode  with  spears  ; 
now,  as  1  saw  it  at  Deddington,  only  with  strong  staves,  which  violently 
bringing  about  the  bag  of  sand,  if  they  make  not  good  speed  away  it  strikes 
ihem  in  the  neck  or  slioulders,  and  sometimes  knocks  them  from  their  horses; 
•llie  great  design  of  the  sport  being  to  try  the  agility  both  of  man  and  horsC;, 
and  to  break  the  board." 

This  exercise  was  practised  by  the  Romans,  and  Keiniet  observes  that  he 
never  met  with  it  at  any  place  wliich  was  not  in  the  former  neighbourhood 
'M  Korean  settlements. 
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ilo vices,  carved  on  the  wood ;  all  of  wliicli  were  much  defaced. 
On  each  side  the  entrance  were  larjre  apartments,  separated  by  a 
stone  wall  of  trreat  thickness,  in  which  were  constructed  the 
chimneys,  and  two  flights  of  stone  stairs,  much  worn  away. 
The  staircase  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  led  to  the  upper 
apartments  on  the  right  ;  and  the  other  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  led  to  upper  rooms  on  the  left.  All  these  apartments 
were  wainscotted  with  oak,  in  carved  and  fluted  pannels ;  and 
tuch  of  the  ceilings  as  remained  were  ornamented  with  fret 
work. 

TUe  cellar  of  a  dwelling  in  this  town,  now  used  as  a  public 
house,  is  vaulted  with  groined  arches  of  stone,  springing  at  a 
short  distance  from  tlie  ground. 

Deddington  possessed  a  castle,  which,  from  the  amplitude  of  its 
site,  was  probably  a  structure  of  much  strength  and  consequence. 
No  part  of  the  building  is  now  remaining.  A  wide  fosse  went 
completely  round,  and  is  still  distinctly  marked  through  its  whole" 
progress,  though  in  some  places  overgrown  with  brambles,  and 
in  others  shaded  with  trees.  Some  persons  were  digging  for 
building  materials  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  area,  when  we  visited 
the  spot,  and  it  appears  that  the  walls  in  this  direction  were  about 
six  feet  tliick,  and  had  an  outward  and  inner  casing  of  very  good 
stone,  the  space  between  being  filled  with  sand  and  rubble  stone. 
The  whole  of  the  area  may,  perhaps,  comprehend  six  acres. 

The  period  at  which  the  castle  was  erected  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Dr.  Plot  says  that  he  meets  with  nothing  concerning 
it  till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  It  is,  however,  mentioned  by 
Dugdale  and  Kennet,  that  "  the  manor  of  Deddington  had,  in 
the  tenth  of  Richard  I.  a  castle  fortified  in  it,  which  soon  after 
belonged  to  Wido  de  Diva,  whose  possessions  King  John  seized, 
and,  in  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  sent  a  precept  to  the  sherifi'of  Ox- 
fordshire to  restore  without  delay  all  his  lauds  and  chattels,  ex- 
cept the  Castle  of  Deddington,  which  the  king  would  keep  in  his 
own  hands." 

In  the  early  part  of  Edward  the  Second's  imprudent  reign,  a 
^  *2  H  2  tumultuous 
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tnmiilliions  scene  occiirretl  at  Deddiiigtoii.  Many  of  the  antient 
nobles,  incensed  at  the  assumptions  of  Piers  Gaveston,  took  to 
arms,  and  seized  tiic  favourite  at  Scarborough.  The  King  re- 
quested tliat  he  miijht  allow  an  interview,  and  the  insurgent  lords 
appeared  to  agree  with  his  wish.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  ac- 
cordingly, proceeded  with  Gaveston  towards  Wallingford,  in 
wliich  town  the  King  then  lay.  They  halted  iu  their  journey 
at  Deddington  ;  but  here  it  was  soon  evident  that  there  was 
no  real  intention  of  suffering  tlic  Captive  to  approach  the  protec- 
tion of  his  regal  master.  He  was  seized  in  the  night,  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  hurried  to  Blacklow  Hill,  where  he  was 
beheaded.  The  circumstances  of  his  seizure  are  variously  re- 
lated. Some  writers  say  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  placed  him 
in  the  castle,  though  with  a  weak  guard,  while  himself  went  to 
lodge  with  his  lady,  who  lay  at  a  little  distance.  Others  tell 
Bs  that  the  Earl  repaired  to  the  castle,  and  consigned  Gaveston 
for  lodging  to  a  house  in  the  town.*  At  all  events  it  appears 
that  Pembroke  willingly  averted  his  attention  from  the  assault 
intended  to  destroy  the  man  whom  he  should  have  safely  present- 
ed to  the  King. 

Deddington  has  one  church,  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  with 
a  tower  at  the  west  end.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  tower 
fell  down  in  1634;  and,  from  the  present  proportions,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  to  the  original  height.  At  the  angles 
are  weighty  graduated  buttresses,  and  on  the  western  front  are 
figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  patron  saints,  carved  in 
stone.     At  the  top  of  the  tower  are  eight  jagged  pinnacles. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles. 
In  the  chancel  are  the  three  stone  recesses,  about  five  feet  high, 
»sed  by  the  priest  and  deacons  during  the  performance  of  high 
mass.  Nearer  to  the  altar  is  the  piscina.  The  pcwing  and  fur- 
niture possess  little  elegance  of  character.  The  church  contains 
•ome  antient  brasses,  and  many  stones  from  which  the   brass  is 

gone. 

•  If  so,  the  building  in  wliicli  Gaveston  was  placed  was,  probably,  llie 
'♦  Pilgriiu's  House  of  Re»ort,"  before,  noticed. 
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gone.  Obscured  by  tlic  frame-work  of  u  [»p\v  in  tlic  north  aisle,  is  an 
aliar  tomb  of  grey  stone,  surmounled  by  a  mural  tabli'l,  on  wliicli 
is  a  mutilated  brass.  Inurclied  in  the  soittli  aisle  is  the  stone 
effigies  of  a  female,  the  hands  in  a  devotional  posture.  The 
robes  plaited.  The  spring-  of  the  arch  beneath  which  lliis  monu- 
ment is  placed  has  stej)S  formed  in  it,  which  ascend  to  a  consider- 
able height. 

In  Deddington  was  born  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  some  circumstances 
of  whose  life  we  have  noticed  in  our  account  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  He  founded  a  free  school  here ;  but,  when  we  compare 
tliis  benefaction  with  his  munificent  bounty  to  Trinity  College, 
we  cannot  think  that  he  entertained  any  strong  predilection  for 
his  native  town.  The  boys  are  few  in  number,  and  they  are  in- 
structed in  a  small  room  divided  from  the  church,  as  there  is  no 
appropriate  building  for  their  reception. 

Sir  William  Scroggs  was  also  a  native  of  Dnddiiigton.  His 
father  was  a  tradesman  of  the  town,  and  is  by  some  said  to  have 
been  a  butcher.  He,  however,  possessed  both  property  and  in- 
fluence, as  he  not  only  placed  his  son  at  Oriel  College,  Oxfo  d, 
but  procured  for  him  the  reversion  of  a  church  living.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  the  son  quilted  his  studies,  and  bore  arms  in 
the  royal  cause.  He  obtained  the  commission  of  a  captain  of 
foot,  but  afterwards  entered  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar.  He  attained  much  celebrity  in  his  profession,  and  on  the 
Restoration  was  made  a  serjeant,  and,  shortly  after,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  For  a  lime  he  was  high  in  favour 
•with  the  court ;  but  his  zeal  was  subsequently  suspected,  and  ar- 
ticles of  accusation  were  preferred  against  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  intended  prosecution,  however,  was  abandoned 
on  his  removal ;  and  he  retired  to  a  scat  in  Essex,  where  he  died, 
in  the  year  16S3. 

Dfcddington  was  formerly  a  corporate  town,  and  sent  two  bur- 
gesses to  Parliament  in  the  30lii  of  Edward  I.  and  in  the  32d  and 
33d  of  Edward  III.;  but  was  afterwards  relieved  from  this  duty, 
by  petition.     The  town  is  nominally  governed  by  a  bailiff,  but 
2  H  3  this 
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this  officer  is  chosen  by  the  persons  holding  the  lordship  of  the 
manor,  and  has  hitherto  not  been  accustomed  to  exercise  any  ju- 
risdiction in  the  town. 

Tlie  register  commences  in  1631,  and  contains  many  entries  of 
marriages  by  the  civil  power,  in  the  17th  century,  after  three 
publications  in  the  Market  Place.  A  weekly  market,  which  is 
but  thinly  attended,  is  held  on  Saturdays.  The  population  was 
returned  in  1811  at  1,296.  Tiie  same  return  states  the  number 
of  houses  to  be  '256. 

Duns  Tew,  a  village  two  miles  from  Deddington,  on  the  south- 
west, furuished  Dr.  Plot  with  one  of  those  wonderful  stories 
■which  he  was  so  fond  of  collecting.  In  the  year  1650,  Anne 
Green,  servant  to  Sir  TI)omas  Read,  of  this  parish,  was  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  child,  and  was  hung  in  the 
castle  yard  at  Oxford,  for  about  half  an  hour.  In  order  to  acce- 
lerate her  dissolution  she  was  "  pulled  by  the  legs,  and  struck 
on  the  breast,  (as  she  herself  desired,)  by  divers  of  her  friends; 
and,  after  all,  had  several  strokes  given  her  on  the  stomach  with 
the  but-end  of  a  .soldier's  musket."  But  when  Sir  William  Petty, 
then  anatomy  professor  of  the  university,  and  other  gentlemen, 
■were  about  to  prepare  the  body  for  dissection,  they  perceived 
symptoms  of  life ;  and,  on  using  proper  irieans  for  her  recovery, 
"  in  fourteen  hours  she  began  to  speak,  and  the  next  day  talked 
and  prayed  very  heartily."  She  afterwards  retired  to  her 
friends  at  Steeple  Barton,  "where  she  married,  and  had  several 
children. 

The  neighbouring  village  of  North  Aston  is  decorated  by  the 
handsome  residence  of  C.  O.  Bowies,  Esq.  The  gardens  are  lai4 
out  with  much  taste,  and  contain  among  other  interesting  articles^ 
numerous  specimens  of  grasses. 

At  Steeple  Aston,  two  miles  distant  from  the  hamlet  last  no- 
ticed, Dr.  Samuel  Radcliffe,  principal  of  Brasennose  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  rector  of  this  churcli,  founded  a  free  school  in  1640,  and 
endowed  it  with  ten  pounds  per  ann.  He  died  in  1648,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  church.     At  his  death  he  bequeathed  an  additional 
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ten  pounds  to  the  master,  and  di reeled  grammar  to  be  taught  in 
iiis  school.  He,  likewise,  endowed  an  almshouse  for  poor  women, 
in  tliis  parish.  Tlie  manor  of  Astou  was  long  vested  in  the  noble 
fanjily  of  Molins,  from  whom  it  was  formerly  termed  Astoii-Mo» 
lins.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  daughter  of  Wiilitim,  Lord 
Molins  carried  the  estate  by  marriage  to  the  Hungerfords.  A 
tessellated  pavement  was  ploughed  up  in  this  parish,  in  the  17tU 
century. 

Pursuing  the  meanders  of  the  River  Charwell,  we  speedily 
arrive  at  Rousham.  This  manor  was  for  some  tiine  the  property 
of  the  Dormers ;  several  of  which  family  are  buried  in  the  con- 
tiguous churph  of  Steeple  Barton.  The  mansion  is  now  the  re- 
sidence of  Lady  Cottrel. 

At  the  distance  of  two  miles  is  Tackley.  This  manor  belong- 
ed to  the  family  of  Nowers,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Aylworth. 
Lady  Gardiner  has  here  a  handsome  seat,  which  has  recently 
been  much  improved. 

Wootton  Hundred  produces  a  rich  variety  of  plants.  For  a 
general  idea  of  these  we  refer  to  Dr.  Mavor's  comprehensive 
vork  concerning  Blenheim  Castle  and  its  attached  domain. 

BAMPTON  HUNDRED, 

Is  separated  from  Wootton  by  the  River  Windrush,  and  is 
bounded  by  Gloucestershire,  on  the  west.  The  soil  inclines 
much  to  gravel,  with  inter\'ening  tracts  of  black  loam  and  clay. 
Many  parts  of  this  district  are  low  and  wet,  abounding  with  mea- 
dow and  pasture  ground.  Tiie  Akeman  Street  passed  through 
this  hundred  into  Gloucestershire. 

The  money  raised  for  the  poor,  &c.  in  the  year  ending  Easter, 
1803,  was  1 1,7401.  19s.  2Jd.  making  an  average  of  tjs.  Ud.  in  the 
pound. 

Bampton  hundred  contains  three  market  towns,  Bf.RFOUD,  Wit- 
ney, and  Bamiton  ;  tiie  township  of  Grafton;  the  chapelries  of 
Shiff'ord  and  Hohcell ;  together  with   the  parishes  and  hamlets  • 
of  Alvescott ;  Astall  and  Aslall  Leigh  ;  Aston  and  Cote  ;  Black 
Bovrton ;    Brighthampton  (part  of;)    Bradvccll ;    Broughton- 
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Foggs;  Chimley ;  Clairfield ;  Cratvlty;  Curbridge ;  Dudi- 
lingion;  Filkhis ;  Hailey  ;  Hardwicke  ;  Kelmstott ;  Kencott  ; 
Lew;  Brize-Norton  ;  liadcot ;  ^'^mjrf/fif/ic,  with  part  oi"  Bright- 
hampton;   Upton  and  Sigiict  ;  West  well ;   Yelj'ord. 

BURFORD 

is  a  market  town  situate  at  the  ■western  extremity  of  the  county, 
on  the  border  of  Gloucestershire.  The  houses  are  autieut  in  ge- 
neral character,  and  are,  with  a  very  few  oxceptions,  irregular 
and  ill-built.  T'.iis  place  was  formerly  much  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nufactory of  coarse  woollen  cloths ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  great  quantities  of  malt  were  made  here,  and  con- 
veyed to  Loudon  by  the  River  Thames  from  Radcot  Bridge.  But 
Loth  trades  are  now  fallen  into  entire  decay.  The  great  num- 
ber of  nialthouses,  either  in  ruins  or  converted  to  other  purposes, 
shew  the  extent  lo  which  the  latter  branch  was  once  cultivated. 
Its  weekly  market,  and  its  situation  on  the  high  road  from  Lon- 
don to  South  Wales,  appear  to  form  the  most  profitable  resources 
of  the  town.* 

Here  was  formerly  a  small  priory  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and 
valued  at  131.  6s.  6d.  JSo  part  of  the  building  now  remains ; 
but,  at  the  dissolution,  it  was  granted  to  Edmund  Harman,  Esq. 
and  by  this  gentleman  it  appears  probable  that  the  present  hand- 
some mansion,  termed  the  Priory  was  constructed,  as  a  private 
residence.  This  estate  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Sir 
Laurence  Tanfield,  Knt.  wiiose  only  daughter  married  Henry, 
Lord  Falkland.  Sir  Laurence  left  the  Priory,  in  conjunction  with 
the  chief  part  of  his  other  estates,  after  the  death  of  his  ladj%  who 
deceased  in  1629,  to  his  grandson,  the  gallant  Lord  Falkland, 
killed  at  Newbury.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  this  nobleman,  the 
priory  was  purchased  by  William  Lenthal,  Esq.  the  celebrated 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Mr.  Lenthal  long  lived  here, 

in 

•  In  consequence  of  this  wa?it  of  trade  the  poor  rates  are  extrcmelj 
high.  Id  the  jcar  eiuiing  at  Easter  1813,  they  amount  to  eighteen  thiliings 
in  the  pound,  at  rack  rent. 
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in  a  (liynififcd  relircmcnt;  and  the  building  is  still  the  properly 
and  rtsidonre  of  his  di  scciKlant. 

This  mansion  is  the  jicat  oni;inif  iit  of  Burford,  Much  of  the 
old  liniiso  has  lately  been  lak?M  (Ida-ii,  but  som(i  fresli  rooms  have 
bctn  added,  more  suited  lo  the  nr(-ds  of  an  improved  ele-^ance 
of  manners.  Adjt)iniii!;  is  a  chapel  built  by  tiic  Speaker  Loutlial. 
In  the  I'riory  are  preserved  several  fine  paintinijs,  some  <jf  which 
were  broui^Iit  here  from  the  collection  of  King  Charles  I.  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  when  those  paintings  wt;re  sold  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Among  lliese  are. 

Sir  Thomas' More  and  his  family,  by  Holbein.  This  picture 
contains  many  figures,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  Holbein's  pnuc  pal 
pieces.     The  size  is  twelve  feet  by  eight. 

King  Charles  I.  by  Cornelius  Jansen. 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  by  Vandyke. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  brother  of  Charles  the  First,  by 
C.  .lanscn. 

A  Sleeping  Venus,  by  Corregio. 

Venus,  with  Mercury  teaching  Cupid  to  read,  by  the  same 
master. 

Lady  Falkland. 

Lucius,  Lord  Falkland,  who  fell  at  Newbury.  Both  these  por- 
tiaits  are  by  Vandyke. 

Moses  striking  the  Rock,  by  Bassau. 

The  church  of  Burford*  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  of 
the  cruciform  character,  but  evidently  erected  at  different  periods, 
Tlie  tower  in  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  and  lofty  spire. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower,  and  the  great  western  door,  are  iu 
the  early  Norman  style  of  architecture.     The  other  parts  of  the 

structure 

•  It  i-i  to  be  regretted  that  this  building  is  placed  in  so  low  a  situation, 
that,  ill  very  high  floods,  the  church  yard,  and  many  parts  of  the  church, 
are  under  water.  This  happened  twice  in  the  year  1795,  and.  likewise,  in 
Jauuarji  1809. 
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•Iructure  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  built  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  The  interior  is  seen  with  the  best  effect  from  the  great 
Avestern  door ;  yet  this  view  is  greatly  broken,  from  the  lowness 
of  the  circular  arches  of  the  tower  which  separate  the  body  of  the 
church  from  tlie  chancel,  A  desirable  solemnity  is  effected  by 
the  general  aspect;  but  the  aisles  are  too  irregular  to  admit  any 
grandeur  of  architectural  display. 

In  a  groove  of  the  stone-work  which  forms  the  lancet-shaped 
arch  of  the  window  on  the  outside  of  the  south  transept  is  the 
following  inscription,  in  large  and  legible  characters :  * 

This  John  Leggare,  who  beautified  the  window  with  painted 
glass,  some  fragments  of  which  are  still  remaining,  lies  buried 
near  his  window,  in  the  church,  under  a  large  tomb-stone.  The 
brasses,  which  conveyed  some  memorials  of  him,  have  been  taken 
away. 

In  the  centre  of  another  of  the  aisles  is  a  magnificent  marble 
monument,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Laurence  Tanfield,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Dame  Elizabeth  his  wife.  He  is 
represented  in  his  robes,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  his  lady  by 
his  sidq.  Over  the  effigies  is  a  canopy,  supported  by  six  beau- 
tiful marble  pillars.  Beneath  is  a  skeleton,  representing  death. 
Sir  Laurence  Tanfield  died  in  lG'2o,  after  having  presided  as 
Chief  Baron  for  twenty  years.  His  epitaph  informs  us  "  that  he 
outlived  all  the  judges  of  the  land  who  presided  in  the  several 
law  courts  when  he  entered  on  his  office." 

The 

•  The  first  word  of  this  inscription  probably  cught  to  be  orate.  The  crrox 
IS  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  inadvertence  of  tKe  stone  cutter. 
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The  tables  of  benefactions  in  the  church  record  numerous  cha- 
rities which  have  heeii  left  at  various  tinicS,  not  only  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  but  for  many  other  purposes.  It  is  unpleasingto 
find  that  these  well-intended  bequests  have  lately  suffered  coasi- 
dcrabiy,  from  a  want  of  due  attention.* 

On  the  leaden  cover  of  the  font  is  inscribed  "  Anthonye  Sed- 
ley,  prisoner,  i648."t 

Burford  has  a  free  school,  founded  in  1571,  and  endowed  with 
the  rent  of  some  land,  and  of  several  houses  in  the  town,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  master  and  usiier,  who  are  to  instruct  the  boys 
of  the  place  in  grammar,  reading,  and  writing.  Many  persons 
of  considerable  eminence  were  formerly  educated  here ;  but  the 
school  is  now  far  from  in  a  tiourishing-  condition,  and  the  hoi.se 
has  been  suffered  to  sink  into  ruins,  through  neglect. 

Here  are  also  three  almshouses  for  poor  widows,  but  each  is 
very  slenderly  endowed.  One  was  founded  in  the  year  1388,  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  for  eight  aged  women. 

This  antieut  town  is  noticed  by  history  at  a  very  early  period. 
It  was  here  that,  in  682,  a  council  is  said  to  have  been  held  by 
the  Kings  Etheldred  and  Berthwald;  at  which  Aldhelm,  abbot  of 
Malmsbury,  afterwards  bishop  of  Shirburn,  being  present,  was 
commanded  to  write  against  the  error  of  the  British  church  in  the 
observance  of  Easter. 

Od 

•  It  is  much  to  be  wislied  that  tlie  legislature  would  not  only  require 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  trustees  be  appointed,  and  vacancies  kept  regu- 
larly supplied,  to  guard  every  charity  in  the  kingdom  from  dilapidation 
or  mismanagement ;  but  that  an  annual  account  of  the  distribution  be  pub- 
licly laid  before  ii  vestry,  su:iimoned  for  the  purpose,  and  verified  on 
oalli.  The  account  so  verified  might  be  transmiited  to  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions. 
W  f  During  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century  detachments  of  the  contending 
armies  were  frequently  at  Burford.  In  the  parish  regi'.ter  are  notices  of  the 
burial  of  stveial  soldiars,  who  were  slain. — In  the  uld  churchwarden's  book 
\s  a  memorandum  that  two  ofifenders  were  shot  in  the  church  yard,  in  1648  ; 
but  neither  their  uaiues  nor  crimes  are  mentioned. 
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Ou  a  spot  still  called  Battle  Edge,  in  this  parisli,  Cutliretl, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  then  trihiitary  to  the  Mercians,  incens- 
ed by  the  exactions  of  their  King,  Ethelbald,  hazarded  an  en- 
gagement with  that  powerfnl  prince.  He  was  snccessful,  and  had 
the  glory  of  taking  from  the  enemy  their  great  standard,  on  which 
>vas  the  portraiture  of  a  golden  dragon.  Dr.  Plot  says  that, 
"  within  memory,"  the  townspeople  were  accustomed  annually  to 
"  make  a  dragon,"  to  which  tiicy  added  a  giant,  and  both  were 
carried  through  the  street,  with  much  parade  and  jollity,  on  Mid- 
summer Eve.  This  custom  he  supposes  to  allude  to  the  victory 
obtained  by  Cuthred  over  the  Mercians.  No  tradition  respecting 
this  yearly  festivity  is  preserved  among  the  natives,  and  it  is  only 
from  Dr.  Plot  that  we  know  it  once  existed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Burfurd  formerly  claimed  the  privilege  of 
hunting,  at  all  seasonable  times,  in  the  contiguous  forest  of 
Whichwood  ;  but  this  liberty  has  been  commuted  for  a  largess  of 
venison.  On  the  afternoon  of  every  Whitsunday  the  churchwar- 
dens, accompanied  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  go,  in  a  kind  of 
procession,  to  (Jape's  Lodge  Plain,  witiiin  the  borders  of  the  fo- 
rest, whei'e  they  choose  a  Lord  and  a  Lady,  who  are  generally  a 
boy  and  a  girl  of  Burford.  These  titular  personages  formally  de- 
mand of  one  or  more  of  the  keepers  of  the  forest  (who  always  at- 
tend for  the  purpose)  "  a  brace  of  the  best  bucks,  and  a  fawn, 
without  fee  or  reward,  with  their  horns  and  hoofs,"  for  the  use 
of  the  town  of  Burford,  to  be  delivered  on  due  notice  previously 
given  for  that  purpose.  About  the  first  week  in  August  the 
bucks  are  sent  for,  and  a  venison  feast  is  provided  by  the  church- 
wardens, which  is  held  in  the  town  hall,  and  is  usually  attended 
by  some  hundreds  of  persons.  The  expenses  of  this  gala  are  de- 
frayed by  the  company ; 'and  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
usually  grace  the  hall  with  their  presence. 

Burford  is  a  corporate  town  by  charter  ;  and,  according-  lo 
Brown  Willis,  sent  a  member  to  Parliament  for  one  Session,  but 
was  relieved  from  this  formerly  expensive  privilege,  by  petition. 

Thfc- 
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The  corporation  consists  of  an  alderman ;  steward ;  two  bailiffs, 
who  are  elected  annually  ;  twelve  burgesses,  a  town  clerk,  and  a 
mace-bearer.  They  are  clothed  with  no  magisterial  power,  nor  do 
they  support  any  political  consequence. 

Tiie  Dissenters  in  this  town  are  numerous,  and  are  chiefly 
Anabaptists,  Methodists,  and  Quakers ;  each  of  which  sects  has 
a  regular  meeting  house.  The  Quakers  are  rapidly  diminishing, 
in  Biirford  and  the  vicinity ;  but  the  number  of  Methodists  ap- 
pears to  augment  daily. 

The  population  is  stated  by  the  returns  of  1811  to  be  1,3  i2; 
and  the  number  of  houses  24-5. 

At  Burford  was  born,  in  the  year  1600,  Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  a 
writer  of  some  distinction.  He  was  educated  at  the  free-school 
of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.  He  was  a  warm  defender 
of  Archbisliop  Laud's  arbitrary  conduct  as  to  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  King 
Charles  I.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  obtained  several  valuable  livings.  When  the  Parlia- 
ment gained  an  ascendant  he  was  deprived  of  his  church  prefer- 
ments, his  estate  was  sequestrated,  and  his  family  consequently 
reduced  to  urgent  nt-ccssity.  On  the  Restoration  he  was  rein- 
stated in  bis  livings,  and  was  made  sub-dean  of  Westminster. 
He  died  in  1602,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  Chirch,  West- 
minster. 

Among  his  numerous  writings  the  following  have  obtained  the 
most  permanent  notice  :  Microcosnnis,  or  a  Description  of  the 
Great  World.  Cosmographla.  Ecclesia  Vindicatu,  or  the 
Church  of  England  justified.  His  historical  tracts,  also,  contain 
much  useful  matter. 

Tliis  town,  likewise,  ranks  among  its  natives  a  man  whose  ta- 
lents might  have  reflected  credit  on  the  place  of  his  birth,  if  his 
wit  had  taken  principle  for  its  guide.  We  allude  to  Marchamont 
Nedham,  or  Needhara,  who  was  born  here  in  1620.     At  the  a<;e 
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of  fourteen  lie  was  placed  as  a  chorister  at  All  Souls*  College^ 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  till  1637,  when  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  He  then  removed  to  London,  and  became  an  usher  in  Mer- 
cliant  Taylors*  Scliool.  Unsteady  in  pursuit,  he  afterwards 
found  employment  as  an  under  clerk  in  Gray's  Inn.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  capacity  he  commenced  writer  for  the  press.  The 
popular  side  seemed  to  promise  most  emolument,  and  he,  there- 
fore, published  a  periodical  satire  on  the  court,  under  the  title  of 
Mercurius  Britannicus.  He  now  emerged  from  Gray's  Inn;  and, 
informing  the  public  that  he  was  duly  prepared  by  study,  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  But  his  patients  were 
speedily  relieved  from  the  danger  of  his  interference ;  for  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Gate-house,  charged  witii  aspersing  the  King 
in  his  jmtriotical  publications.  Disliking  confinement,  he 
changed  political  sides,  and  became  the  author  of  a  work  termed 
Mercurius  Pragmaticus,  replete  with  poignant  satire  levelled  at 
the  Presbyterians.  When  the  factious  party  advanced  in  power,  he 
judged  it  expedient  to  quit  London  ;  and,  for  some  time,  secreted 
himself  in  the  neigiibourhood  of  his  native  place;  but  was  dis- 
covered and  committed  to  Newgate.  He  then  once  more 
changed  sides,  and  his  talent  for  popular  writing  was  so  highly 
appreciated  that  he  was  released  by  the  parliamentary  leaders  ; 
and,  as  the  price  of  pardon,  he  wrote  Mercurius  Politicus,  a  work 
severely  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the  royalists,  A  sudden  death 
put  an  end  to  this  prostitution  of  talent.  He  expired  in 
D'Evreux  Court,  Temple  Bar^  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Clemeht's  Danes. 

In  the  parish  of  Bradwell,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
Burford,  is  Broadwell  Grove  House,  the  seat  of  William  Her- 
vey,  Esq.  The  range  of  woodland  from  which  this  mansion  de- 
rives a  name,  comprises  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.  In  a  deep  recess  of  this  sylvan  district  stood,  till  lately, 
an  autient  mansion,  whicli  was  of  too  gloomy  and  retired  a  cha- 
racter to  be  generally  pleasing.     Mr.  Hervey  has  pulled  down 

the 
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the  old  house,  and  lias  erected  an  edifice  in  the  modern  Go- 
thic style  of  architecture.  He  has,  likewise,  converted,  with 
much  taste  and  judgment,  a  part  of  the  woodland  into  plea- 
sure ground,  and  has  opened  a  fine  prospect  over  the  Berk- 
shire and  Wiltshire  hills.  This  estate,  together  with  the  ma- 
nors of  Bradwell,  Filkirts,  and  Kelmscot,  was  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  Thomond  j  who,  in  1804,  sold  it  to  the  pre- 
sent proprietor. 

Filkins  Hall,  the  seat  of  Edward  Colston,  Esq.  is  situate 
also  in  the  parish  of  Bradwell.  This  gentleman  is  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  sisters  of  Edward  Colston,  Esq.  formerly  a  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  the  munificent  founder  of  many  charitable  in- 
stitutions at  Bristol,  and  other  places.  From  him  his  sis- 
ter's family  possess  a  considerable  landed  estate ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  have  assumed  his  name,  and  dropped 
that  of  Edwards.  The  mansion,  though  not  elevated,  com- 
mands a  fine  prospect.  It  is,  likewise,  ornamented  by  some 
good  paintings. 

The  small  village  of  Broughton  Poggs  is  one  mile  distant 
from  Bradwell.  In  this  parish  the  late  Sir  William  Bnrnaby 
possessed  a  mansion  of  some  consequence,  which  is  still  the 
property  of  his  family,  but  has  not  been  occupied  for  several 
years.  One  of  the  Broughtons  was  held,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  by  J,ohn  Mauduit,  in  capite  from  the  King,  by  the 
serjeantry  of  mewing  one  of  the  King's  goshawks,  or  carryings 
that  hawk  to  the  King's  Court. 

( ;  The  church  of  Black  Bourton  was  given  to  Osney  Abbey 
by  Hugh  de  Burton,  and  Radulph  Murdac,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 

In  the  chancel  is  buried  "  the  Honourable  Sir  Arthur  Hop- 
ton,  late  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Spain  for  Charles  tlie 
First."  He  died  in  his  sixty-second  year,  on  the  sixth  of 
March,  1649. — Attached  to  the  church  is  "  the  Hungerford 
Chapel;"  in  which  are  interred  several  of  the  Hung^erford  fa- 
mily. 
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mily,  once  so  powerful  iii  tlie  county,  and  wlio  possessed  coir- 
siderable  property  in  this  neiglibourhood. 

The  town  of  Bampton  is  distant  fourteen  miles  from  Ox- 
ford, and  five  miles  from  Witney.  The  circumstance  of  be- 
stowing a  name  on  a  hundred  is  no  assurance  of  the  former 
consequence  of  a  place ;  since  we  find  a  heath,  a  brook,  or  a 
tree  of  particular  character,  sometimes  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose. Bampton,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  town  of 
some  traffic  and  eminence  before  the  Conquest;  for  that  it 
paid,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  ffty  shillings  for  a 
market ;  and,  for  pannage  and  the  salterns  of  Wic  and  other 
customary  dues  of  the  vassals,  nine  pounds  and  thirteen  shil- 
lings.* The  soke  of  two  hundreds  belonged  to  the  manor ;  and, 
in  the  whole,  it  rendered  yearly  fourscore  pounds  and  forty 
shillings  by  tale. 

We  meet  with  nothing  concerning  this  place  at  an  early  pe- 
jpiod,  except  that  "  Leofric,  chaplain  to  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  the  first  Bishop  of  Exeter,  gave  to  his  new  church  at 
Exeter,  his  land  at  Bampton,"  to  which  church  it  belongs  to  this 
day. 

The  manor  was  part  of  the  estate  of  Audomare  de  Valence^ 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who.  dying  without  issue,  this  manor  devolved 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Comyn,  of  Badenhaugh.  She 
married  Richard  Lord  Talbot,  who  obtained  of  King  Edward  III. 
a  charter  of  frey  warren  in  all  his  demesne  lands  at  Bampton. 
On  the  demise  of  an  elder  brother,  the  manor  afterwards  came  to 
John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Siirewsbury,  so  renowned  for  his  exploits  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  His  posterity  enjoyed  it  but  a  little  time, 
for  we  find  the  estate  in  the  families  of  Molins  and  Hungerford,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  This  king  disposed  of  it  to  John  Lord 
Wenlock,  when  Robert  Lord  Hungerford  sided  with  the  Lancas- 
trians against  him.  f 

The 
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The  town  of  Bamptoa  now  wears  the  tranquil  appearance  of  a 
larjje  village.  It  has  a  nominal  weekly  market,  but  very  littlo 
business  is  transacted  ;  nor  has  the  place  any  municipal  officer 
of  a  higher  quality  than  the  churchwardens,  &c.  common  to  every 
parish. 

The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  with  a  tower  springing  from  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a 
weighty  spire.  The  interior  has  lately  been  adorned  by  a  good 
organ,  placed  there  by  private  subscription.  The  tithes  are  di- 
vided between  three  portionists,  each  of  whom  is  presented  by  the 
churcli  of  Exeter. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  church  arc  some  remains  of  a  castle, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  biiilt  by  King  John.  These  remains 
are  now  occupied  as  a  farm-house ;  and,  in  general  character, 
they  would  appear  not  to  be  older  than  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
second  or  third.  Some  ornaments  were  evidently  bestowed  on 
the  interior  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.;  for,  in  the  ceiling  of 
tlie  principal  room  now  standing,  are  represented  the  red  and 
white  roses  united. 

Dr.  Plot  furnishes  us  with  nothing  memorable  concerning  this 
town,  exce[,t  some  Knocks  heard  by  the  family  of  a  Captain  Wood, 
as  certain  prognostics  of  a  death  among  themselves  or  relatives. 
The  learned  naturalist  delivers  this  story  at  great  length,  and 
seems  much  interested  by  its  marvellous  tenour. 

The  river  Lsis  is  crossed,  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
IJampton,  by  Radcot  Bridge.  This  structure  consists  of  three 
arches,  and  has  marks  of  great  antiquity.  In  consequence  of 
a  cut  which  was  completed  in  1787,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  tlie  stream  which  flows  through  is  now 
dcserled  by  traffic,  but  the  neighbourhood  possesses  many  pic- 
torial beauties,  and  is  rendered  interesting  by  historical  anec- 
dote. It  was  in  this  vicinage  that  a  conflict  took  place,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  between  Robert  De  Vere,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  several  of  the  nobility  who  envied  his  high  favour  with 
the  Crown.     The  Earl  was   vanquished,  but   saved    his    life   by 

Vol.  XII.  2  I  plungin- 
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plunging  into  tlie  stream,  and  swimming  to  an  obscure  point  of 
the  opposite  shore.  * 

At  Shiffoi^p,  four  miles  from  Bampton,  on  the  sout])-east,  was 
summonsed,  by  King  Alfred,  one  of  the  first  Parliaments  held  in 
England.  This  curious  circumstance  is  recorded  in  a  MS.  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  which  has  been  thus  translated  : — "  There 
sate  at  Shifford  many  thanes,  many  bishops,  and  many  learned 
men,  wise  earls,  and  awful  knig'hts ;  there  was  Earl  Elfrick,  very 
learned  in  the  law  ;  and  Alfred,  England's  herdsman,  England's* 
darling  J  he  was  King  of  England,  he  taught  them  that  could 
licar  hiai  how  they  should  live."  The  village  in  which  these 
great  personages  assembled  now  consists  only  of  four  or  five  rural 
tenements. 

Situated  in  an  open  and  moorish  country,  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  Shifford,  is  Standlakk.  This  manor  belonged  to 
the  Cireys  of  Rotherfield,  and  John  Lord  Grey,  in  the  fourth  of 
Edward  IIL  obtained  here  a  charter  of  free  warren.  The  manor 
was  afterwards  divided  into  four  portions.  One  share  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  family  of  Molins,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and 
the  other  three  parts,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church,  were 
procured  by  Thomas  Lord  Bradestan,  whose  great  granddaughter 
Elizabeth  carried  them,  by  marriage,  to  Walter  de  la  Pole. 

Kcnnet,  in  his  parochial  antiquities,  observes  that  the  follow- 
ing curious  custom  prevails  in  Standlake :  "  The  minister  of  the 
parish,  in  his  procession  within  Rogation  week,  reads  a  gospel 
at  a  barrel's  head,  in  the  cellar  of  the  Checquer  Inn,  in  this  town, 
where  some  say  there  was  formerly  a  hermitage,  others  that  there 
was  anciently  a  cross  at  which  a  gospel  was  read  in  former  times, 
over  which  the  cellar  being  now  built  they  were  forced  to  continue 
the  custom." 

We  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  investigate,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  ground-work  of  this  story.  No  such  custom  now 
prevails;  nor  is  it  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  there  ever 
was  a  public  house  iu  Standlake  bearing  the  sign  of  the  Chec- 

quers. 
•  See  page  5*. 
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qucrs.  Dr.  Rawlinson,  in  his  MS  colltctions  for  Oxfordshire, 
says,  (hut  without  noticing  the  above  custom,)  "  thai  there  is, 
in  the  parish  of  Standlake,  ami  in  thu  road  hctwcen  Gloucester 
and  London,  an  ancient  house,  called  in  old  writings  the  Her- 
ntitage.  The  tenant  pays  3s.  4d.  per  annum  for  it  to  Lincoln 
College,  Oxon,  and  it  was  well  known  by  the  Sign  of  the  Chec' 
quers."  Possibly  this  was  the  house  wiiich  Bishop  Kennet  sup- 
posed to  be  "  in  the  town"  of  Standlake;  and  the  following  con- 
jecture may,  perhaps,  account  for  his  notion  respecting  the  al- 
ledged  custom.  In  open-field  districts,  like  Standlake,  there  is 
a  perambulation  of  the  boundaries  once  in  every  thirty  or  forty 
years,  which  is  attended  by  many  of  the  parishioners,  both 
young  and  old,  the  resident  clergyman  forming  one  of  the  num- 
ber. When  this  procession  arrives  at  certain  spots,  the  clergy- 
man reads  sometimes  a  few  verses  of  a  gospel,  or  the  epistle  of 
the  preceding  Sunday,  in  order  to  imprint  forcibly  on  the  minda 
of  the  younger  of  his  auditors  the  line  of  demarkation  at  which 
t1iey  paused.  When  the  perambulators  stop  for  refreshment  the 
same  ceremony  is  again  observed ;  and  that,  perhaps,  from  the 
Barrel's  Head,  in  order  to  render  the  act  more  impressive  on 
account  of  singularity.  Such  a  perambulation  possibly  took, 
place  a  short  time  before  this  usually  accurate  writer  visited 
Standlake.  The  procession  had  halted  at  the  Checquers,  on  the 
Gloucester  road,  then  traditionally  *  termed  the  Hermitage;  and 
he  was  misled  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  ceremony  of  gospel 
reading  was  wont  to  occur. 

In  the   neighbourhood  of  Standlake  is  an  ancient  building, 

partly  moatetl,  and  retaining  traces  of  a  drawbridge.     This  has 

evidently  been  a  mansion  of  some  note,  and  is  termed  Gaunt's 

House ;  hut,  from  the  state  of  the  neighbouring  property  at  the 

2  12  period, 

•  All  traditionary  pariiculars  were  tlien  raore  vivid  than  at  present.  Tiitf 
dissemination  of  letters,  by  presenting  a  perpetual  variety  to  the  fancy,  lessens 
the  necessity  for  oral  information.  That  a  fondness  for  tradition  is  rapidly 
decliDiug,  will  be  uniformly  found  by  those  who  feel  it  incumbent  to  make 
»ny  thing  bordering  on  extensive  local  enquiries. 
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period,  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  was  the  residence  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  building  is  now  tenanted  by  a 
farmer. 

The  village  of  Brize  Norton  is  about  four  miles  from  the  town 
of  Witney,  on  the  south-west.  This  manor  has  been  long  in  the 
family  of  Greenwood,  (descended  from  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
great  Sir  Thomas  iMort-,)  who  have  a  mansion  in  the  parish,  novr 
occupied  by  a  farmer.  Adjoining  was  a  chapel,  destroyed  some 
few  years  back,  in  wliich  Divine  service  was  performed  according 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  mode  of  worship. 

The  church  is  a  plain  but  ancient  fabric,  and  contains  se- 
veral memorials  of  tlie  Greenwood  family,  together  with  many 
other  monuments.  But  the  whole  interior  of  the  building  is  in 
a  lamentable  state  of  neglect.  The  part  termed  Lord  Wennian's 
aisle  exhibits  a  scene  of  dirt  and  dilapidation  that  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprehended.  The  earthen  floor,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls,  are  covered  with  a  green  slime ;  and  there  are  se- 
veral stone  effigies,  lying  indiscriminately  about  the  ground,  dis- 
figured with  dirt,  and  apparently  considered  as  common  lumber. 
The  roofing  of  this  aisle,  and  that  of  the  chancel ;  the  pews, 
the  reading-desk,  and  pulpit;  all  equally  demand  reparation. 
The  beholder  finds  diflitulty  in  believing  that  this  is  really  a 
place  appropriated  to  religious  worship,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  Church  of  England  !  It  would  be  easy  to  expatiate  on  the 
evils  likely  to  accrue  from  such  an  irreverent  neglect;  but  the 
violation  of  decency  in  the  first  instance  is  a  sufficient  subject  for 
remark. 

At  Caswell,  in  this  pari.sh,  was  formerly  the  principal  residence 
of  a  branch  of  the  Wenman  family.  I'lie  mansion  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  farm-liouse,  but  it  will  still  be  looked  on  with  some 
interest  when  we  remember  that  it  was  once  occupied  by  Sir 
Francis  AVeiinia?i,  the  bosom  friend  of  the  excellent  and  ill-fated 
Lord  Falkland. 

WITNEY 
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rs  eleven  miles  from  tlic  dlyof  Oxford,  on  the  north-west.  This 
cheerful  and  pleasing  town  is  watered  by  the  river  Windrush,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  two  streets.  The  principal  of  these  is  about 
one  mile  in  length.  The  domestic  buildings  are  uniformly  of  a 
respectable  character,  and  many  are  both  handsome  and  spa- 
cious. The  whole  derive  a  grateful  air  of  cleanliness  and  prosperity 
from  a  custom  which  prevails  of  colouring  the  fronts  with  a  light 
and  pleasing  yellow.  As  the  High  Street  draws  towards  the 
south,  it  progressively  expamls,  and,  in  the  broad  area,  is  pre- 
served an  extent  of  green  sward,  through  which  is  formed  a  wide 
and  handsome  gravel  walk,  leading  to  the  church.  Few  towns 
containing  so  many  inhabitants,  and  possessing  such  a  satis-*, 
factory  competence  of  substantial  buildings,  maintain  so  quiet  and 
rural  a  character  of  aspect.  The  cburcli  occupies  the  complete 
termination  of  the  street,  and  forms  a  line  architectural  fiuish  to 
the  gei>eral  view. 

Witney  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  manufactory  of 
blankets.  Dr.  Plot  asserts,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  writing, 
the  weaving  business  employed  not  less  than  3000  persons, 
"  from  children  of  eight  years,  to  decrepit  old  age."  This  num- 
ber appears  considerable ;  but  we  may  believe  that  it  is  not 
exaggerated  when  we  remember  that  every  branch  of  the  manu- 
factery  was  then  cultivated  by  manual  labour.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  blankets  made  at  Witney  bore  an  ascendant  in  the 
market,  and  were  of  universal  request.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  trade  experienced  a  great  defalcation. 
"  When  I  was  here,"  says  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  (dating  from  IJ^O?,) 
"  thirty-nine  years  ago,  there  were  above  500  weavers  in  the 
f  lace  ;  but  it  sank  gradually  to  about  half  that  number,  and  even 
lower;  and  very  great  distress  consequently  ensued;  but,  for- 
lanately  for  the  inhabitants,  the  spinning  jennies  were  intro- 
duced, with  other  macliinery,  especially  the  spring  looms,  by 
2  1  3  which 
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•which  one  man  does  the  work  of  two.  As  much  wool  (skin, 
not  fleece  wool,)  is  wrought  here  as  there  was  forty  years  ago, 
which  was  then  estimated  at  7000  packs ;  and  trade  is  in- 
creasing. Machinery  at  present  earns  40001.  a  year,  and  the 
place  I  was  assured  is  flourisiiing.  But,  in  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  working  hands,  the  medal  nnisl  be  reversed  ;  for  the  former 
state  of  the  manufacture^having  nursed  up  a  great  population,  the 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  gave,  with  such  a  popula* 
tion,  the  power  of  keeping  down  wages  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deprive  the  poor  of  any  share  in,  or  at  least  leaving  them  a  very 
small  one  in,  that  prosperity  which  has  pervaded  the  kingdom, 
and  so  greatly  raised  the  general  wages  of  labour.  In  1768,  I 
found  that  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  week  were  the  earnings  of 
the  weavers,  and  they  are  now  but  twelve  shillings,  with  the  em- 
ployment of  less  than  half  the  number  that  were  here  in  the  former 
period.  In  1768  blankets  were  made  to  31.  a  pair ;  they  are  now 
made  up  to  51.  a  pair." 

The  manufactories  in  the  north  possess  many  local  advan- 
tages, which  enable  t!iem  to  prove  powerful  rivals  to  the  trade 
of  Witney ;  but,  at  present,  the  town  is  full  of  business.  The 
protracted  war,  which  injures  so  many  descriptions  of  manu- 
facture, furnishes  the  weavers  with  employment.  Blankets  are 
necessarily  wanted  in  great  numbers  for  the  use  of  the  various 
armaments  sent  on  foreign  expeditious ;  and  Witney  has  its  full 
share  of  government  orders.  The  masters  at  any  rate  appear 
to  prosper ;  but  the  state  of  the  poor-rates  proves  that  the  la- 
bouring part  of  the  population  is  far  from  being  in  a  desirable  condi- 
tion. Perhaps  1000  persons,  comprising  men,  women,  and  children, 
may  now  be  employed  in  the  different  branches. 

The  staple,  or  blanket,  hall,  is  situate  on  the  east  side  of 
the  High  Street,  and  is  a  building  calculated  to  adorn  the 
place.  About  the  centre  of  the  same  street  is  the  town  hall,  a 
handsome  modern  building  of  stone,  with  a  piazza  beneath,  in- 
tended for  a  market-place.  Nearly  adjoining,  is  a  more  hum- 
ble building,  termed  the  market  cross,  which  was  erected   by 

William 
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William  Blake,  Esq.  of  Coggs,  iy  the  year  1683,  and  was  re- 
paired, by  a  subscription  airiGng  the  towns  people,  in  1811. 

A  free  school  was  founded  here  hy  Mr.  Henry  Box,  in  1660. 
The  building  is  respectable,  and  cofisists  of  a  dwelling  for  the 
master,  and  a  spacious  school  room,  with  an  annexed  librafy.  A 
charity  school  was,  likewise,  founded  in  the  year  1732.  The 
boys  receive  education,  clothing,  and  five  pounds  as  an  apprentice 
fee.  From  a  meeting  held  lately  at  the  Blanket  Hall,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  system  of  gratuitous  education  will  soon  be  ju- 
diciously extended.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved,  "  that  a 
society  be  now  formed,  entitled  The  Society  for  promoting  the 
Instruction  of  the  poor  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Wit- 
ney, according  to  the  general  plan  of  the  National  Society." 
Among  other  resolutions  connected  with  this  salutary  purpose 
•were  the  following  :— That,  considering  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  population  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  the 
schools  now  instituted  shall  be  open  on  Sundays,  as  well  as 
other  days,  to  poor  children  of  all  sects  and  denominations. — 
That  the  children  of  churchmen  shall  regularly  attend  Divine 
service  in  the  parish  church  ;  and  those  of  Dissenters,  either 
at  the  parish  church,  or  some  other  legally  authorised  place  of 
public  worship."  Lord  Francis  Spencer  presided  at  this  very 
laudable  meeting. 

Witney  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  of  the  cruci- 
form description.  From  the  square  tower  in  the  centre  rises  a 
spire  of  substantial  rather  than  airy  proportions.  At  each  angle 
of  the  tower  is  an  octangular  minaret ;  and  four  faces  of  the 
steeple  are  ornamented  with  a  pointed  piece  of  masonry,  divided 
by  ranllions  of  stone  into  four  compartments.  The  workman- 
ship of  this  pile  is  generally  of  an  estimable  character,  and  se- 
veral fine  Gothic  windows  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts. 
The  north  entrance  is  by  a  descent  of  several  steps,  through  a 
round-headed  doorway  ;  over  which  is  a  vacant  canopied  niche, 
and  many  niches  of  a  similar  description  occur  in  various  di- 
visions of  the  northern  front.  Small  grotesque  figures  (the  dis- 
2  I  -i  eased 
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eased  exuberance  of  Gothic  fancy)  are  placed  on  several  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  structure.  The  cast  end  was  not  com- 
pleted according  to  the  architect's  design.  In  general  feature  it 
is  lower  than  the  other  parts  ;  aud  this  circumstance  detracts 
from  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Yet  the  building  is  still  a  fine  and 
attractive  object,  though  the  site  is  too  flat  to  admit  of  much 
commanding  grandeur  of  display. 

In  the  very  spacious  and  handsome  chancel  is  the  ancient  Pis- 
cina, togellier  with  some  remains  of  the  stone  recesses  used  by 
the  priest  and  deacons,  during  the  performance  of  mass.  In  the 
same  part  of  tlie  church  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Freind  family  ; 
and  a  well-preserved  brass,  bearing  the  efiigies  of  a  man,  standing 
•with  his  hands  folded,  but  not  uplifted.  The  inscription  shews 
that  this  is  the  memorial  of  Richard  Ayshcome,  of  Lyford,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  who  died  in  1606. 

In  a  recess  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept  are  two  recumbent 
effigies  in  stone,  without  inscription,  and  much  defaced  by  age. 
Not  far  distant  is  a  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Box, 
who  founded  the  free  school. 

At  the  north  west  corner  of  the  church  is  a  spacious  recess, 
formed  as  a  burial-place  for  the  Wenman  family.  On  the  out- 
side of  this  building  are  two  niches,  now  vacant;  and  in  the  in- 
terior is  a  place  for  holy  water,  over  which  is  a  shelf  or  bracket. 
The  first  of  the  Wenman  family  buried  in  this  chapel,  whose  in- 
scription remains,  was  Sir  Francis  Wenman,  Knt.  who  married 
Anne,  tlie  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Sandys,  and  who  died  in  1640. 
This  is  the  Sir  Francis  before  noticed  at  Caswell.  He  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Oxford  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Samuel, 
his  eldest  son,  was  killed  near  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1456; 
and  Anne,  his  daughter,  married  into  the  Fettiplace  family. 

The  wooden  roof  of  the  chapel  is  painted  with  bad  imitations 
of  clouds  in  red,  while,  and  blue,  among  which  are  plentifully  in- 
terspersed gilded  stars.  This  burial-place  is  preserved  by  the 
present  representatives  of  the  family  in  an  exemplary  stale  of  re- 
pair. 

The 
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The  pcwiiig  of  the  church  is  modern,  and  very  handsome. 
The  rows  of  pews  in  the  transepts  are  double,  and  are  made  to 
ascend  progressively,  for  about  twelve  steps.  This  appears  a 
practice  worthy  of  notice.  By  such  an  arrangement  of  the  seats, 
a  view  is  obtained  of  the  pulpit  from  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  building.  A  temperate  use  of  action  must  certainly  be 
deemed  desirable  in  cluircli-firalory.  A  moral  and  religiou.s 
sentence  appeals  to  tiie  auditor  with  double  weight,  if  enforced  by 
the  look  and  persuasive  attitude  of  the  preacher.  But  these 
grand  auxiliaries  of  argument  are  lost  in  churches  pewed  ac- 
cording to  ,the  ancient  manner.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
clergymen  of  the  established  church  would  cultivate  an  animated 
mode  of  delivery;  and  then  we  cannot  prescribe  to  their  pa- 
rishioners a  better  model  for  the  disposal  of  a  congregation  than 
that  to  be  seen  at  Witney.  The  whole  furniture  of  this  church  is, 
indeed,  decorous  anil  pleasing.  Over  a  gallery  at  the  west  is 
placed  a  good  organ. 

Adjoining  the  church-yard  on  the  west,  is  an  excellent  stone 
parsonage  house,  built  by  Dr.  Freind ;  and,  on  the  east,  is  a 
}-ange  of  alms-houses,  erected  and  endowed  "  for  the  mainten- 
nance  of  six  poor  widows  of  blanket-makers,  by  John  Holloway, 
clothier,  who  died  1724." 

There  are  Dissenting  meeting-houses  for  Quakers,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Methodists. 

The  population  of  this  town,  as  specified  by  the  returns  to  Par- 
liament in  1811,  is  2,722;  and  the  number  of  houses  is  stated  by 
the  same  returns  to  be  o43. 

Witney  was  one  of  the  eight  manors  given  in  1040,  by  Alwin, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  his  church,  in  consequence  of  the  accu- 
sation brought  against  him  of  indulging  in  habits  of  suspicious 
intimacy  with  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  queen 
mother  cleared  herself  by  undergoing  the  fiery  ordeal.  This, 
probably,  was  an  experiment  of  little  danger.  The  bishop  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  clergy  by  the  gift  of  eight  manors ;  and 
be  could  spare  them  all.  In  the  year  1171,  Bishop  Blois  be- 
9  slowed 
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stowed  the  manor  of  Witney  on  his  new  foundation  at  St.  Cross. 
The  town  experienced  considerable  btnetit  from  tlie  patronage 
of  Audomare  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  the  fee  of 
Barapton  Hundred.  In  the  5th  of  Eiiward  H.  it  was  made  ^ 
free  lorongh,  and  conliuued  to  send  members  to  Parliament  till 
the  33rd  of  Edward  III.  in  which  year  the  privilege  was  de- 
clined. <   '  ' 

In  the  reign  of  Edwaid  II.  we  find  that  solemn  joasts  xf^ti 
performed  here,  between  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Aynier,  or  Audomare,  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, on  the  other. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  an  accident  occurred  at  Witney, 
■wliich  was  disastrous  in  itself,  and  is  especially  memorable  from 
the  publicity  it  gained  through  puritanical  misrepresentation.' 
The  young  and  the  gay  of  the  town  assembled,  in  innocent 
merriment,  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  dramatic  piece.  Tli6 
flooring  gave  way,  and  several  lives  were  lost  in  the  general 
downfal.  Instead  of  sympathy  the  sufl'erers  met  with  execra- 
tion. One  John  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  "  Lec- 
turer in  the  towne  of  Witney,"  published  an  account  of  the  oc- 
currence, intituled  "  Tragi-comaedia ;  being  a  brief  relation  of 
the  strange  and  wonderful  hand  of  God  discovered  at  Witney,  in 
the  Comedy  acted  there,  February  3,  where  there  were  some 
slaiue,  many  hurt,  with  severall  other  remarkable  passages :  to- 
gether with  what  was  preached  in  three  sermons  on  that  occa- 
sion, from  Rom.  i.  18.  both  which  may  serve  as  some  check  to 
the  growing  Atheisme  of  the  present  age.  Oxf.  1652.*'  The 
age  must  indeed  be  far  gone  in  enthusiasm,  which  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  such  imbecile  ravings  as  those  of  Mr.  Rowe;  yet 
Vfe  are  told  that  this  publication  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
suppression  of  plays  at  the  period.  We  learn  from  tlie  pamphlet 
that  the  piece  performed  was  "  Mucedorus,  the  king's  sonne  of 
Valcntia,  and  Amadine,  the  king's  daughter  of  Anagon  ;  with 
the  merry  conceits  of  Mouse,  &c."  The  actors  were  country- 
men,  and  nearly  all  f^om  Stanton  Harcourt,      They  acted  fop 

pecuniary 
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pecumary  reward,  and  liud  performed  their  comedy  in  several  ad- 
jacent places.  *  Denied  tlie  use  of  the  townhall,  tliey  fixed  oii 
tlie  White  Hart,  a  principal  inn  at  Witney.  At  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  drum  beat  and  the  trumpet  sounded,  to  announce 
that  all  was  leady.  Men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  attended  the  summons.  The  tlieatrc  of  the 
night  was  a  large  apartment,  which  had  been  used  as  a  raalting- 
room,  "  having  a  part  of  it  covered  with  earth  to  tliat  purpose." 
The  play  bad  proceeded  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  when  a 
beam  gave  way,  and  the  flooring  sank.  Tbe  fall  was  not  quick, 
and  the  whole  went  into  a  room,  "  where  tbere  was  a  shuffle- 
board,  which  was  broke  to  pieces."  All  for  a  few  dreadful  mo- 
menta was  silence.  At  length  such  cries  and  groans  arose  as 
furnished  the  declaimcr  with  several  very  pertinent  allusions  ia 
his  three  sermons  from  Rom.  i.  18;  and  it  was  found  tiiat  five 
were  "  slaiue  outrigbt."  The  whole  of  the  persons  killed  on  th« 
spot  were  thildreu;  a  woman  had  her  leg  broken,  and  underwent 
amputation.  Though  these  were  "  awful  warnings,"  the  sufferers 
were  still  few  in  number ;  but  Mr.  Rowe  closes  the  account  by 
informing  us  "  that  sixty  persons  are  said  to  have  been  much 
bruised." 

In  the  year  1734,  Witney  suffered  from  conflagration.  A 
fire  broke  out  at  the  dwelling  of  a  tallow  chandler;  and,  in  less 
than  three  hours,  thirty  houses  were  entirely  destroyed. 

Four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Witney  is  Astall.  This  manor 
is  written  Eslhale  in  the  Norman  Survey,  and  then  belonged  to 
Roger  dc  Ivri,  who  held  it  of  the  king,  in  the  parish  is  an  old 
manorial  majision,  now  used  as  a  farm-house,  which  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Jones,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Chailes  1.  and  afterwards 

was 

•  The  practice  of  bands  of  countrymen  travelling  llirougb  neighbouring 
districts  for  the  performance  of  dramatic  pieces  thus  appears  to  have  ceased 
only  at  the  latter  part  ot  ilie  seveiiteeuth  century.  This  was  a  relic  of  the  Ca- 
tholic ages,  in  which  similar  associ.itious  were  formed  for  the  representation  of 
mytttries  at  hely  festivals. 
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was  the  seat  of  Lord  Viscount  Lumley,  who  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Jones.  Lord  Lumley  sold  the  manor, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  annexed  estate,  to  Sir  Edmund  Fetliplace, 
in  1688.  By  the  marriage  of  a  sister  of  the  late  Richard  G. 
Fettiplace,  Esq.  the  manor  passed  to  the  Gywnne  family,  of  whom 
it  has  recently  been  purchased  by  Lord  Redesdalo. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  the  church  of  Astall  stands  a  large  stone 
coffin,  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  Alice  Corbett,  *  concubine 
to  Henry  L  The  lid  was  partly  opened  a  few  years  ago,  and 
a  piece  of  silk  ribbon  was  taken  out.  The  farther  contents  of 
the  coffin  were  not  examined. 

In  this  part  of  the  county  are  three  parishes  completely  iso- 
lated. Of  these  the  churches  of  Langford  and  Shilton  are  deemed 
to  be  in  Oxfordsliirc,  as  far  as  regards  ecclesiastical  government; 
but,  in  all  civil  matters,  the  parishes  are  considered  to  form  a 
part  of  Berks.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  better  reason  for  such  a 
capricious  distribution  of  locality  than  that  which  is  most  ob- 
vious: — The  parishes  in  qiiestion  were  a  part  of  the  possessions 
of  some  man  of  official  influence  in  Berkshire,  previous  to  the  Con- 
quest; and  he  caused  them  to  be  considered  a  portion  of  the 
county  in  which  his  chief  property  lay,  in  order  to  have  them  un- 
der his  immediate  jurisdiction. 

Among  the  most  rare  Plants  found  in  this  district  are  Cratcrgus 
oxyacantha  (hac.  alb.)  white  thorn,  or  hawthorn  with  a  white 
berry  ;  in  a  hedge  near  Bampton. 

TItlaspi  alpcsfre.  Perfoliate  bastard  cress;  among  the  stone 
pits  between  Witney  and  Burford, 

THE  HUNDRED  OF  CHADLINGTON 

is  divided  from  that  of  Bampton  by  the  river  Windrush,  and  is 
bounded  by  Gloucestershire  on  tiie  west,  while  it  approaches  the 
county  of  Warwick  on  the  north.     A  considerable  portion  of  tliis 

hundred, 

*  The  ciiiuglitcr  of  Sir  Robert  Corbett,  of  Warwiclsliirc.  flciiry  liad  by 
her  a  sun  named  Reginald,  created  Earl  of  Cornwall. 
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hundred,  on  tlie  south-east,  is  engrossed  by  llie  forest  of  Which- 
wood.  The  remaining  tracts  are  cliiefly  barren  of  wood,  and  are  of 
the  character  of  soil  denominated  stonebrash.  The  money  raised 
for  the  poor,  &c.  in  the  year  endiny;  Easter,  1803,  amounted  to 
11,3911.  6s.  i^d.  making  an  average  of  4s.  lOd.  in  the  pound. 

Chadlington  hundred  contains  one  market  town,  Chippino 
Norton  ;  and  the  following  parishes,  hamlets,  and  tythings : 

Ascot  ;  Bruerne  (extra  parochial)  ;  Chadlington  East  ; 
Chadlington  West ;  Chastlcton  ;  Ckilson,  Pudlicott,  and 
Short hampton  ;  Churchill  ;  Comwcll  ;  Church-Enstone  ; 
Fijicld  ;  Fulbrook  ;  Idburtj  ;  Kidd'mgton  (over)  ;  Kingham  : 
Langlcy  ;  Leapt  Id  ;  Lyneham  ;  Milton  ;  Minster  Lovcl ; 
S'orth-moor ;  Hooknorton,  with  Southrope  ;  Over  Norton  : 
Ramsden;  Great  Rollwright ;  Little  Rolluright ;  Salford ; 
Saresden;  Shipton  under  IVhichwood  ;  Spelshury,  with  Deau; 
Swcrford  ;  Swinbrook ;  Taynton  ;    fValcot. 

CHIPPING  NORTON 

is  eighteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Oxford,  on  tlie  North-west. 
The  name  of  the  town  proves  its  former  mercantile  conse- 
quence.* Several  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but,  as  no  other  indications  of  the  residence  of  the 
Romans  have  been  discovered,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that 
the  pieces  were  merely  left  in  tiie  soil  by  casualties  among  the 
Saxons,  or  natives,  who  accepted  Roman  money  in  their  trading, 
for  many  ages  after  the  last  legion  quitted  Britain. 

Mr.  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden,  says  tliat  the  town  of 
Chipping  Norton  was  formerly  called  Cold  Xorton.  This  assertion 
is  assuredly  erroneous.  The  manor  termed  Cold  Norton  joins  that 
of  Ciiipping  Norton  on  the  east  and  north-east.     On  this  manor 

formerly 

•  This  was  certainly,  says  Plot,  "  a  town  of  note  in  the  Saxon  dav«.  as 
our  may  gatlier  Irom  its  name ;  il  being  so  called  from  ceapaii,  emtre,  to 
buy  or  cheapen  ;  so  that  it  implies  as  much  as  Market  Norton,  or  Norton 
whetg  the  people  usually  ciieapened  wares." 
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formerly  stood  ft  priory :  and  Mr.  Gougli's  mistake  probably  arose 
from  his  not  recollecting,  while  he  wrote,  that  tiiere  were  two  monas- 
tic foundations  in  this  neighbourhood:  one  on  the  manor  above 
mentioned,  and  one  in  the  town  of  Chippingnorton. 

William  Fitzalan  of  Clun  was  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Chip- 
pingnorton in  the  sixth  of  King  John ;  and  in  the  record  his 
manorial  possession  loses  its  Saxon  addition  Chippitrg,  but  no 
word  is  placed  as  a  substitute.  His  heir  was  John  Fitzalan, 
his  brother,  who,  in  the  38th  of  Henry  III.  obtained  a  charter 
of  free  warren  in  all  his  demesne  lands  here.  This  family  after- 
wards attained  the  earldom  of  Arundel ;  but  the  manor  of  Chip- 
pingnorton formed  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.  When  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  firm 
liancaslriau,  was  consigned  to  the  scaffold.  King  Edward  IV. 
seized  on  his  extensive  property,  and  gave  this  manor  to  his  owr» 
brother,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  lowu  of  I'liippingnorton  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  consider- 
able emineiue.  From  this  circumstance  of  site  it  is  exposed  to 
the  winds  which  sweep  over  Warwickshire  from  some  of  the  bleakest 
points  of  the  compass ;  but  the  counter-balancing  advantages 
are  equally  obvious  and  pleasing.  Tlie  bracing  air  produces 
health  ;  the  shelving  position  enforces  local  cleanliness  j  and  the 
height  of  foundation  ensures  a  command  of  distant  and  diver- 
sified scenery.  The  houses  are  chiefly  composed  of  stone ;  and, 
though  far  from  regular,  are,  in  many  instances,  substantial,  and 
of  an  ornamental  character.  Many  new  buildings  occur,  and  the 
whole  town  wears  the  face  of  quiet  business  and  moderate  pros- 
perity. It  may  be  observed,  that  the  character  of  the  domes- 
tic architecture  improvea  as  the  hill  is  ascended.  The  more 
ancient  part  of  the  town  couches,  for  security  from  the  north, 
among  the  recesses  of  a  glen  formed  by  various  intersecting^ 
hills  ;  and  the  buildings  are  as  humble  as  the  situation.  Abov« 
this  is  a  narrow  and  ill-shaped  thoroughfare,  the  gloomy  memo- 
rial of  the  state  of  English  provincial  towns  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  wide  and  handsome  street  which 
7  surmounts 
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HUi'inouuts  both  these  divisions  is  the  work  of  comparatively  mu- 
deni  iiidustry,  and  furnishes  a  {)lcusin(r  proof  of  the  enl;irL,^ciiient 
of  idea,  which  is  the  result  of  au  iiicrcased  facility  of  coiiiiiiercial 
speculation. 

In  the  deep  retirement  of  the  valley  is  placed  the  parish 
church,  a  venerahle  Gothic  j)ile  witli  an  embattled  tower  on  the 
W€st  The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aisles.  The  nave  is  42  feet  high,  and  has  a  rooliDg^  of  oak  rudely 
carved,  and  painted,  with  numerous  interspersed  stars  and  other 
eniljeltislimenls.  This  part  of  the  huilding  is  much  more  loftj 
than  the  side  aisles,  and  has  ranges  of  lights  in  the  upper  com- 
parlraents,  to  the  whole  of  its  length.  The  nave  and  chancel  are 
now  separated  by  a  wooden  screen,  on  which  is  written  an  ac- 
count of  various  benefactions  ;  hut  remains  of  the  antient  rood 
loft,  which  once  occupied  this  situation,  are  still  visible ;  and  on 
each  side  is  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  canopy.  The  canopies 
are  of  dissimilar  workmanship,  and  the  figures  which  they  were 
intended  to  decorate  and  protect  have  been  long  since  removed. 
Between  the  divisions  once  ornamented  with  statues  is  a  spacioua 
wiodow,  of  light  and  tasteful  Gothic  masonry.  In  the  pillar 
which  supported  the  rood-loft  on  the  north,  is  worked  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  the  summit  of  which  is  level  with  the  top  of  the 
present  screen.  A  part  of  the  church-service  was,  undoubtedly, 
performed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastics  in  the  rood-loft. 
Here,  probably,  the  deacon  read  the  Gospel,  attended  by  the  sub- 
deacon  holding  the  book,  and  two  clerks  bearing  candles.  The 
nse  of  the  stone  stair-case  so  often  found  contiguous  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  loft  in  old  churches,  thus  admits  of  an  easy  ex- 
planation. 

An  altar  tomb,  in  a  recess  to  the  north  of  the  chancel,  sup- 
ports the  effigies  of  Richard  Croft,  Esq.  who  died  October  3d, 
1502  ;  and  Agnes  his  wife,   who  died  in  1509.*     The  monument 

and 

•  The  Croft  family  were  of  Sutton  under  Brailes,  in  Gloucestershire,  at 
which  place  they  remained  in  1683.     Leland   says  "  the  Croftes  were   once 

Lurds 
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and  effigies  are  of  alabaster.  The  sides  are  laboriously,  but  not 
delicately,  worked,  and  the  family  arras  are  introduced  between 
two  angels.  The  husband  is  represented  in  armour,  a  sword  on 
the  left  side  and  a  dagger  on  tlie  right ;  his  feet  resting  on  a 
lion,  and  his  head  on  a  piece  of  mail.  He  is  without  a  helmet, 
and  tlie  hair  is  full  and  bushy.  The  wife  is  in  long  robes,  with 
tassels  pendant  from  the  neck  and  waist.  Her  head  reposes  on 
a  cushion.  Both  the  figures  are  rudely  sculptured  for  the 
period.  This  monument  is  inclosed  by  pews,  and  has  no  in- 
scription ;  but  two  tablets  on  the  adjoining  wall  state  that  it  has 
been  twice  piously  repaired  by  the  descendants  of  the  persons 
whose  memory  it  was  intended  to  preserve.  The  last  repara- 
tion was  effected  in  1783,  at  the  expense  of  Richard  Croft,  of 
Warwick. 

There  are  many  antient  brasses  and  effigies  in  various  parts  of 
the  church,  but  the  greater  number  are  obscured,  or  wholly  de- 
faced, by  the  pewing. 

Adjoining  the  north  aisle  is  a  recent  building,  intended  as  a 
burial  place  for  the  family  of  Dawkins.  On  the  wall  over  the 
entrance  is  a  spacious  range  of  marble  tables,  each  about  three 
ifeet  six  inches  square.  Over  the  whole  are  the  arms  of  the  family 
in  a  plain  oval  frame. 

The  furniture  of  this  church  is  of  a  more  homely  character  than 
becomes  the  parochial  place  of  worship  in  a  town  so  flourish- 
ing. At  the  west  end  is  a  miserable  gallery,  composed  of  deal 
boards,  painted  blue.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  evidently  de- 
mands reparalioi).  A  new  font  has  lately  been  erected.  It  is 
very  small,  and  possesses  no  pretensions  to  beauty.*  In  a  neg- 
lected 

Lords  of  Ciiipplng  Norton ;  since  that  tlie  Roilncys,  and  then  the  Conip- 
toiib,  who  bought  it."  When  tlie  priory  of  Cold  Norton  escheated  to  tiie 
crown,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Hugh  Croft,  Esq.  possessed  a  claim  to  liiat 
propert}',  wiiich  he  made  over  to  the  King. 

*  The  present  age  seems  to  look  with  an  illaudnble  inditfereucc  on  nil 
particulars  connected  with  church  adornment.     We  have  not  met  with  more 

than 
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toctcd  corner  of  the  building  lies  the  antient  font,  covered  with 
dirt,  and  exposed  to  contumely.  This  is  of  an  octangular  form, 
and  each  face  is  ornamented  with  tlie  representation  of  a  Go- 
thic niche. 

To  the  north  of  the  church  stood  the  Castle  of  Chipping  Nor- 
ton. The  period  at  which  this  structure  was  raised  is  not  accu- 
rately known ;  but  the  foundation  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  It  is  certain  that  many  castellated  edi- 
fices were  constructed  in  that  reign;  and  this  was,  perhaps,  cue 
of  the  stroni,-  holds  which  Stephen  caused  to  be  reduced  shortly 
after  they  were  erected,  through  a  suspicion  of  his  barons,  since 
we  meet  with  no  historical  events  connected  with  the  building. 
The  structure  occupied  an  extensive  plot  of  ground,  and  the  ele- 
vated site  of  the  keep  is  still  apparent.  No  fragment  of  the 
building  now  remains  above  the  surface,  but  a  part  of  the  founda- 
tion has  been  occasionally  traced.  The  water  which  supplied 
the  fosse  is  now  suffered  to  escape  by  numerous  petty  channels, 
and  it  ripples  through  a  cart-way  formed  along  the  base,  with 
imbecile  shallowness. 

In  one  of  the  narrow  apertures  which  lead  from  the  church 
through  the  relics  of  the  more  antient  part  of  the  town,  is  a  free 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  and  endowed  with  six  pounds  a 
year,  payable  out  of  the  salt  office.  This  is  one  of  tlie  humblest 
of  the  sixth  Edward's  scholastic  foundations,  and  may  safely  be 
thought  to  prove  that  the  town  possessed  no  great  consequence 
at  the  period  of  his  bounty ;  for  it  may  be  observed  that  his  in- 
stitutions usually  keep  pace  with  the  population  and  importance 
of  the  places  honoured  with  his  favour. 

Near  King  Edward's  free  school  is  a  range  of  almshouses, 
comprising  eight  tenements  for  as  many  poor  widows,  founded  by 
Mr.  Henry  Cornish,  a  native  of  this  town,  in  1640.  Some  addi- 
tions iiave  been  made  to  tl  e  original  endowment,  whicb  was  but 

Vol.  XII.  2  K  small, 

than,  one  modern  font  in  Oxfordshire,  tliat  is  not  calculated  to  impress  pos- 
lerity  with  aa  unfavourable  «piiu»a  of  the  taste  af  the  era  in  whicb  it  waf 
cotutructed.  ' 
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small,  aud  the  alms  people  are  now  supported  in  decency  and 
comfort. 

A  school  has  been  lately  instituted  for  about  forty  girls,  who 
are  partly  clothed.  The  expenses  are  defrayed  by  a  subscription 
auioug-  the  ladies  of  the  place. 

At  (.^hipping  Norton  was  a  monastic  foundation,  mentioned  by 
Speed  witliout  any  reference  either  to  dedication,  founder,  or  be- 
nefactors. It  was  valued  at  71,  14s.*  per  ann.  Some  remains 
of  this  building  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  entrance  of  the  town 
on  the  Woodstock  side.  These  chiefly  consist  of  a  fragment  of 
wall,  three  feet  in  tliickness  ;  a  pointed  doorway,  with  many  re- 
ceding bands  of  moulding;  aud  a  small  window.  The  wliole  is 
worked  into  the  front  of  some  tenements  of  a  humble  order. 

Under  the  shop  of  a  house  in  the  High  Street,  now  occupied 
by  a  dealer  in  China,  are  the  vvell  preserved  remains  of  a  build- 
ing which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  chapel.  This  room  is 
not  large,  and  is  nearly  square.  In  the  front,  on  a  level  with  the 
floor,  is  a  doorway,  which  has  undergone  too  many  alterations  to 
allow  of  any  reference  to  its  original  architectural  character.  On 
each  side  of  the  door  is  a  small  Gothic  window,  divided  by  a 
broad  stone  muilion  into  two  lights.  The  ceiling  is  of  groined 
stone,  and  iu  the  wall  are  two  small  recesses.  The  house  to 
which  this  curious  cellar  appertains  is  on  the  more  elevated  side 
of  the  High  Street.  The  road  was  evidently  raised,  when  tile 
houses  on  that  side  were  built,  and  the  flooring  of  the  cellar  is 
about  level  with  the  basement  of  the  doorway  mentioned  before 
as  having  formed  a  part  o(  the  religious  house  in  this  town. 
There  seems,  therefore,  a  fair  warranty  for  supposing  that  this 
was  a  chapel,  or  oratory,  attached  to  the  monastic  structure. 
The  distance  betweea  the  two  remains  is  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred yards. 

Chipping  Norton  sent  Iwirgesscs  to  Parliament  in  the  30th  of 
Edward  I.  and  in  the  32d  and  33d  of  Edward  III.  but  has  not 
possessed  that  privilege  in  any  subsequent  session. 

This 
•  Stated  by  mistake  in  Mag.  Brit,  at  3J.  16s.  6d. 
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This  town  is  not  eminent  for  any  manufacture,  though  a  coarse 
kind  of  woollen  ciolli,  used  for  waggon- tilts,  &c.  is  made  with 
some  success. 

The  corporation  consists  of  two  bailiffs,  twelve  burgesses,  a 
town  clerk,  &c.  These  civil  officers  have  entire  jurisdiction 
within  the  town  precincts,  and  formerly  had  power  to  imprison  ia 
cases  of  debt  from  40s.  to  four  pounds,  inclusively. 

The  town  enjoys  about  two  hundred  acres  of  common  land, 
•which  were  given  by  one  of  the  Fitzalans,  Earls  of  Arundel. 
The  common  lands  of  the  manor  were  enclosed  in  the  year  1769, 
but  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  AruiuLl  was  excepted,  and  a  portion 
of  the  benefit  is  now  allotted  to  every  house  that  was  erected  be- 
fore the  enclosure  took,  place. 

William  Fitzalan  of  Clun  obtained  from  King  John  a  charter 
for  a  yearly  fair  ;  and  there  are  now  seven  fairs  held  annually  iu 
the  town  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  &c.  The  weekly  market  is  well 
attended,  and  two  of  the  market  days,  the  last  Wednesday  ia 
March,  and  the  last  Wednesday  in  September,  approach,  in  ex- 
tent of  business,  to  the  character  of  fairs.  Large  quantities  of 
cheese  are  then  brought  for  sale.  Corn  is  sold  by  sample  in 
this  market. 

The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  attend  the  established 
churcii ;  but  there  are  meeting  liouses  for  Quakers,  Methodists, 
and  Baptists.  The  population,  according  to  the  returns  to  Par- 
liament in  1811,  is  1,975;  and  the  number  of  houses  382. 

Over,  or  Upper  Norton,  is  a  hamlet  pleasingly  situated 
on  an  elevation,  and  ornamented  by  the  neat  residence  and  ex- 
tensive grounds  of  Mr.  Dawkins.  This  hamlet  has  separate 
parochial  rates,  but  owns  Chipping  Norton  as  the  mother- 
church. 

Oh  the  manor  of  Cold  Norton  was  a  priory  of  canons 
regular  of  St.  Augustine,  founded  by  William  Fitzalan,  who 
died  about  the  19th  of  Henry  II.  and  dedicated  to  St.  Joha 
the  Evangelist.  Tlic  founder  possessed  a  manor  house  at  Cold 
Norton,  which  he  gave  to  the  prior  and  canons,  or  rather,  in 
2  K  2  hi« 
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his  own  words,  to  God,  St.  Mary,  St.  John,  and  St.  Giles.  Re- 
ginald, Earl  of  Bologne,  was  a  large  benefactor ;  and  the  differ- 
ent gifts  were  confirmed  by  King  Henry  III.  Among  subsequent 
benefactors  was  Ralph,  Earl  of  Stafford,  wlio,  in  the  44th  of 
Edward  lU.  bestowed  his  manor  of  Rowlundright,  (Rollwright,) 
in  this  county.  In  the  eleventh  of  Henry  VII.  as  it  appears 
from  an  inquisition  taken  at  Dorchester,  John  Wotton,  prior  of 
Cold  Norton,  died  without .  »ving  any  convent  of  canons,  or  any 
professed  canon  in  Iiis  priory,  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  The 
succession  of  the  priory,  therefore,  finished,  and  the  estate  es- 
cheated to  the  king.  At  this  time  the  revenue  was  stated  at  501, 
per  annum.  Bishop  Smith  afterwards  bought  it  of  the  crown, 
and  gave  it  to  Brasennose  College,  Oxford.  No  vestige  of  the 
building  can  now  be  traced ;  but  a  farm  and  a  mill  still  bear  the 
name  of  Priori/. 

Chapel  House  is  the  name  given  to  an  inn  near  the  seventy- 
third  mile  stone  on  the  Birmingham  Roan.  Here,  according  to 
Gough,  was  an  antient  chapel  used  by  Pilgrims.  In  digging  t» 
enlarge  the  house  several  stone  coffins  have  been  discovered,  is 
one  «)f  which  were  found,  among  the  bones,  a  number  of  beads, 
and  a  crucifix  of  silver.  "  Three  urns,  in  a  small  vault  like  an 
©ven,"  ♦  have  also  been  found,  and  fragments  of  masonry  and 
painted  glass. 

RoLLRicH,  or  RoWLDRiCH,  Stones,  the  most  curious  memo- 
rial of  antiquity  to  be  seen  in  this  county,  are  about  three  miles 
Jdistaut  from  Chipping  Norton,  on  the  north  west.  They  are 
«ituate  on  an  eminence  which  commands  extensive  views  over 
long  and  intersecting  ranges  of  hills,  on  every  side  except  that 
towards  Long  Compton,  which  village,  with  its  attendant  pha- 
lanx of  tall  and  far-spread  elevations,  is  hidden  from  the  eye  by 
a  trivial  but  abrupt  brow  of  land.  When  the  chief  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  consisted  of  intermingled  heath  and  wood,  llie 
•situation  must  have  been  impressively  sohmn  and  mysterious. 
The  busy  bands  of  an  increased  population  have  now  denuded 

.  ;  H10f?t 
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most  of  the  elevations,  and  liavc  softened  the  monotonoiiB  gloom 
of  each  wide  expanse  of  heath  ;  vet  still  the  inonuinenl  stands  in 
solitary  grandeur,  amid  scenes  so  profound,  and  imnu-asurable  to 
tbeese,  that  they  inspire  a  species  of  melancholy  feeling,  even 
while  enriched  by  the  verdure  of  cultivation. 

Rollrich  Stones  form  a  ring  which  is  not  coinpleteiy  circular. 
Tiie  diiuneter  from  north  to  south  is  about  30  yards,  and  -from 
east  to  west  about  33.  The  original  number  of  Mtoue«i  appears  to 
have  been  60.  But  every  age  has  assisted  in  the  work  of  muti- 
lation and  removal.  There  are  now  only  twenty-four  that  are 
more  than  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  earth.  These  are  of 
different  degrees  of  elevation.  Not  any  are  more  than  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  except  one,  precisely  at  the  north  point,  which 
is  seven  feet  four  inches  high,  and  of  an  unequal  but  considerable 
breadth.  The  tliickncss  of  the  remainder  is  usually  not  more 
than  13  or  14  incite*. 

At  the  distance  of  84  yards  north  east  from  the  Circle  stands 
i?hat  is  termed  the  King   Stone.      This  is  about  nine  feet  in 
height.     On  the  east  are  the  remains  of  the  Five  Knights.  These 
are  believed  by  Dr.  Stukely  to   have  formed  a  Kistvaen.     The 
whole  of  the  stones  appear  lo  have  been  taken  from  a  conti<ruou8 
quarry,  and  to  have  been  placed  in  their  present  situation  in  a 
rude  and  unornamented  state.     Those  iu  the  ring  were  apparently 
pitched  so  close  together,   that  Mr.  Gale  supposes  they  were  in- 
tended to  form  a  compact  wall.     The  entrance  seems  to   iiavc 
been  on  the  north  east,  in  a  line  with  the  stone  denominated  the 
King,     There  are  no  marks  of  a  surrounding  trench,  nor  any  of 
au  avenue  of  approach,  as  at  Stonehenge  and  Abury.     Dr.  Stuke- 
ly mentions  several  barrows  in  the  close  vicinity  ;  but  he  appears 
to  have  bestowed  this  appellation  on  a  long  and  uneven  bank, 
which  was  probably  formed  by  the  rubbish  removed  from  tiie 
quarry  that  produced  the  stones.     In  the  17th  century  Ralph 
Sheldon,  Esq.  caused  the  area  of  the  circle  to  be  dug  to  a  con- 
siderable deptii ;  but  no  indications  of  sepulture,  or  hints  con- 
2  K  3  cerniua 
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cerning   the   founder   of  this    curious  monument,    were  disco- 
vered. 

From  our  statement  of  the  dimensions  of  Rolhich  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  autient  erection  is  trivial,  if  compared  with  the 
stupendous  relics  in  Wiltshire ;  yet  Bede  does  not  scruple  to 
reckon  it  the  second  wonder  of  this  kingdom.  All  monuments 
reared  by  hands,  which  had  mouldered  into  dust  before  the  Chro- 
nicles commenced,  afford  a  fertile  subject  to  writers  fond  of  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  where  is  the  antiquary  devoid  of  such  a  partiality  ? 
RoUrich,  accordingly,  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures. 
The  populace,  as  usual,  settle  the  question  in  a  very  succinct 
manner.  With  these  traditionary  historians,  tlie  whole  assem- 
blage is  a  kind  of  petrified  court.  The  person  now  converted 
into  the  King  Stone  would  have  been  King  of  England  if  he 
could  but  have  perceived  Long  Compton,  which  village  can  be 
clearly  seen  at  the  distance  of  six  yards  from  his  base.  The 
stones  which  composed  Dr.  Stukely's  Kistvaen  were  five  knights, 
attendant  on  the  majesty  of  the  larger  and  solitary  fragment. 
The  rest  were  common  soldiers.  We  are  chiefly  induced  to  men- 
tion this  popular  fancy,  from  the  circumstance  of  it  appearing  to 
blend,  in  a  remote  degree,  with  a  system  of  conjecture  formed  by 
Dr.  Plot. 

Camden  was  the  first  writer  who  treated  Rollrich  with  serious 
attention,  and  he  was  inclined  to  believe  it  a  memorial  of  some 
victory,  and  thought  that  it  possibly  was  erected  by  Rollo  the 
Dane.  "  At  the  time,"  says  Camden,  "  that  Rollo  ravaged 
England  with  his  Danes  and  Normans,  we  find  the  Danes  engag- 
ed the  Saxons  hard  by,  at  Hokenorton,  and  afterwards  again  at 
Scierstane  in  Huiccia,  which  I  should  suppose  to  be  the  adjoin- 
ing boundary  stone  of  the  four  counties."  * 

In  regard  to  this  opinion  Bishop  Gibson  observes  "  that  the 
Saxon  annals  tell  us  it  was  in  876  that  Rollo  made  inroads  into 
Normandy,  and  that  was  after  he  had  been  in  England;  where- 
as the  battle  of  Hokenorton  was  in  917,  and  that  of  Sceorstan  « 
hundred  years  after.'" 

Dr. 

*  The  Four  Shire  Stone  is  six  niilcs  Irom  Sbippingnortou  on  the  north-west. 
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Dr.  Plot  18  willing  to  allow  that  the  monument  mi^ht  be  erect- 
ed by  Rollo,  not  about  the  time  of  Edwurd  the  Elder,  but  when, 
as  is  asserted  by  Walsingliara,  he  was  called  to  the  aid  of  King 
Athelstan  against  some  |totciit  rebels,*  «'  whom  having  van- 
quished and  reduced  into  obedience  to  their  Prince,  and  porhap.1 ' 
too  slain  the  designed  king  of  them  (who,  possibly,  might  be 
persuaded  to  this  rebellion  upon  a  conditional  prophecy  of  coming 
to  that  honour  when  he  should  see  Long  Compton,)  might  erect 
this  monument  in  memory  of  the  fact,  the  great  single  stone  for 
the  intended  king,  the  five  stones  by  themselves  for  his  principal 
captains,"  &c. 

After  having  indulged  in  this  vein  of  extravagant  conjecture. 
Plot  proceeds  to  say,  that,  though  the  sttmes  might  have  been 
erected  as  a  trophy,  or  triumphal  pile,  they  might  also  serve  at 
the  same  time  for  the  election  and  inauguration  of  a  k'uv^.  In 
tliis  he  follows  Dr.  Charleton ;  who,  in  his  "  Stoneheuge  restor- 
ed to  the  Danes,"  has  shewn,  on  the  authority  of  IVormius,  that" 
the  uorlhern  tribes  were  accustomed  to  hold  certain  courts  of 
Parliament,  in  which  kings  were  solemnly  elected,  which  are 
surrounded  with  great  stones,  for  the  most  part  twelve  in  number, 
and  one  other  stone,  exceeding  the  rest  in  eminency,  set  in  the 
ntiddle,  upon  which  they  seated  the  new  elected  king,  by  the 
general  suffrage  of  the  assembly.  To  this  hypothesis  Dr.  Plot 
readily  perceived  two  objections  to  arise: — the  King  Stone  as 
Rollricii  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  the  succeeding 
kings  of  the  Danish  race  are  known  to  have  been  inaugurated  at 
other  places.  These  difficulties  he  endeavours  to  surmount  by 
proving  that  the  King  Stone  was  sometimes  placed  on  an  elevat- 
ed spot  without  the  circle;  and  by  remarking  that  succeeding 
kings,  less  boisterous  in  manners,  and  more  politic  in  design, 
2K4  might 

•  Gibson  observes  that  the  testimony  of  Walsiiigham  is  of  no  avail,  unless 
we  can  suppose  tliat  Rollo  was  of  an  age  to  plunder  England  in  the  je« 
875 ;  to  make  incursions  into  Normandy  in  876  j  and  the  same  Rollo 
live  to  assist  King  Athelstan,  who  came  not  to  the  crown  till  the  year 
92.7. 
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might  choose  to  concede,  in  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  to  th« 
more  civilized  notions  of  the  people  over  whom  they  were  called 
to  preside. 

Dr.  Stukely,  as  it  ipay  be  expected,  disregards  the  opinions 
of  Camden  and  Plot,  and  supposes  Rollrich  to  be  dniidical. 
According  to  this  writer  the  name  signifies  Rholdrwt/g,  the 
■wheel  or  circle  of  the  Druids;  or,  in  the  old  Irish,  Roilig, 
the  cl)urch  of  the  Druids.  We  have  fair  reason  to  believe 
that  Stukely  is  correct  as  to  general  outline  of  conjecture. 
There  is  not  any  emblem  of  triumph  connected  with  the  mo- 
nument, to  persuade  us  that  it  was  intended  as  a  memorial 
of  victory ;  nor  any  barrow  to  allow  of  our  supposing  that  it 
was  erected  in  honour  of  the  dead.  It  seems  evident  that 
RoUo  the  Dane  had  iM)t  any  particular  connection  with  this 
district;  and  the  presumed  affinity  of  name*  appears  the 
strongest  argument  adduced  by  those  who  would  believe  the 
cirque  to  be  intended  as  a  place  of  coronation,  rather  than  as 
a  religious  temple. 

Rollrich  Stones  impart  a  name  to  two  small  villages,  which 
are  called  in  some  records  Rollendrick,  and  are  styled  in 
Domesday  Rollendri.  They  are  now  written  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Rollwriglit.  According  to  a  record  in  the  Exchequer,  one 
of  these  places  was  held  by  Turstiu  le  Dispenser,  by  serjean- 
try  of  being  the  King's  steward. 

HooKNORTON,  or  HoKENOiiTON,  f  was  the  head  of  the 
barony  of  D'Oiley,  and  was  afterwards  held  by  Ela,  or  Ida, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  by  the  serjeantry  of  "  carving  before  the 

King, 

•  "  "Reich,  or  Riic,  signifits  a"  kingdera,  and  sometimes  a  king  ;  whence 
it  J5  plain  that  these  stones  seem  still  to  be  called  the  Slones  of  King  Rollo, 
or  perhaps  rather  of  RoIIo's  kingdom."     Plot,  341. 

t  "  This  place,"  says  Camden,  "  became,  in  the  last  age,  a  proverb  that 
a  boorish  or  hoggish  person  was  born  there."  The  proverb  is  said  bj  Grose, 
in  his  provincial  Glossary,  to  allude  to  Hog's,  or  Hogh,  Norton,  in  Leices- 
tershire. Hogh  Norton  is  in  Englibh  High  Norton ;  and  from  a  corruption 
of  the  word  Hogh,  or  High,  to  Hogs,  arose  the  saying. 
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Kin2f,  and  to  liave  tlie  knife  with  vrhich  she  carved."*  This 
s|iot  is  memorable  for  a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  Danes  and 
JSaxons,  wliich  is  said  by  the  Saxon  annals  to  have  been  fought 
in  917;  by  Huntingdon  and  lirompton  in  911  ;  and  by  FlorcDce 
of  Worcester,  (who  terms  Hooknorlon,  J'illa  Ref^ia,)  in  914.  la 
this  parisli  is  a  barrow,  which  was  probably  formed  by  theSaxon« 
on  the  occasion  of  the  above  engagement. 

At  Chastleton  John  Jones,  Esq.  has  a  venerable  seat,  with 
a  square  embattled  tower  at  each  angle.  His  estate  is  finely 
stocked  witU  antient  limber,  oak,  elm,  and  ash,  each  branch  of 
"which  is  scrupulously  preserved.  On  the  ground  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  large  circular  barrow,  supposed  by  Plot  to  have 
been  cast  up  by  the  Danes  about  the  year  1016,  "  at  which  time 
Edmund  Ironside  met  Canutus,  the  Danish  king,  hereabouts,  and 
defeated  him  at  a  place  called  Sceorstan."  But  this  opiniou  i« 
probably  erroneous.  The  old  Shirestone,  near  which  the  battle 
was  fought,  is  believed  to  have  been  in  Wiltshire. 

The  contiguous  parish  of  Counwfxl  is  ornamented  by  the 
Jiandsome  stone  mansion  of  Francis  Penystone,  Esq. 

Bruernf.,  near  the  western  edge  of  the  county,  had  aCistertia 
pnonastery,  founded  by  Nicholas  Basset  in  the  year  1147.  This 
was  valued  at  the  Dissolution,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  l!i4l. 
10s.  lOd.  per  ann. ;  and  was  granted  to  Sir  Antony  Cope.  The 
Cope  family  built  here  a  mansion,  which  was  some  few  yeart 
back  accidentally  burned  to  the  ground,  being  then  the  property 
of  the  late  Sir  Jonathan  Cope.  The  estate  is  now  possessed 
by  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  The  whole  of  Bruerne  is  extra* 
parochial. 

At  Lyneham,  to  the  east  of  Bruerne,  is  a  large  ciicular  bar- 
row, which,  from  the  mode  of  construction,  would  appear  to  bs 
Danish.  An  enclosure  of  this  hamlet  took  place  in  1788,  and 
the  plough  has  now  passed  over  the  interior  of  tlut  circle :  the 
bauks  are  covered  with  green-sward. 

Betwceu 

•  Plfiuut's  Teiuirei, 
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Between  Chadlington  and  Saresdcn  there  is,  says  Warton,  in 
his  account  of  Kiddington,  "  an  unmentioned  camp,  either  Saxon 
or  Danish.  The  Vallum  is  steep,  and  composed  of  heaps  of 
nibble  stone,  cemented  and  coated  with  turf."  We  could  not 
^in  any  local  intelligence  concerning  this  curious  vestige. 

SwiNBuooK  is  a  small  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burford, 
and  adjoining  the  forest  of  Whichwood.  Here  was  a  mansion, 
now  in  ruins,  in  which  the  family  of  the  Fetliplaces  resided  for 
at  least  four  centuries.  Charles  Fettiplace,  Esq.  of  South  Lawn 
Lodge,  in  the  forest  of  Whichwood,  the  last  of  that  family  in  the 
male  line,  died  in  1805,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  large  estates 
by  his  sister's  son,  who  took  the  name  of  Fettiplace.  This  gen- 
tleman died  in  1806,  and  willed  his  extensive  properly  in  equal 
portions  to  his  five  sisters.  The  Swinbrook  part  has  been  lately 
sold,  and  is  now  possessed  by  Lord  Redesdale.*  In  the  church, 
which  is  a  small  but  neat  building,  are  many  antient  monuments 
of  the  Fettiplaces  ;  and  numerous  charities,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
^-illagers  and  neighbourhood,  act  as  grateful  memorials  of  this 
affluent  family.  Among  these  is  a  free  scliool,  founded  in  1716, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  boys  of  this  parish  and  those  of  Wid- 
ford.  There  is,  likewise,  an  estate  of  about  161.  per  ann.  given 
to  apprentice  poor  children;  and  another  of  about  101.  per  ann. 
for  the  benefit  of  lying-in  women.  Thirteen  pounds  a  year  are 
bestowed  in  bread ;  and  seven  green  coats  are  annually  distri- 
buted to  as  many  poor  men,  together  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  linen.     It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  all  these  charities 

are 

•  Here  is  a  park  of  about  100  acres,  adjoining  to  which  is  a  beech  grove 
which  covers  seven  acres  of  ground.  The  grove  occupies  a  high  situation, 
and  is  a  well  known  object  from  the  Marlborough  Downs  iti  Wiltshire,  and 
from  Stoken  Church  Hill  in  the  upper  part  of  this  county.  It  was  planted 
b^'  Sir  Edmund  Fettiplace,  Bart,  about  the  year  1690,  and  not  a  single  tree 
was  cut  down  till  within  the  last  six  years,  when  several  of  80  feet  in  length 
were  feHed.  -The  trees  were  originally  planted  much  too  close  to  each 
other  ;  owing  to  which  circumstance  the  general  growth  is  slender  and  weak, 
though  very  l«fty. 
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are  carefully  distributed.  In  the  year  1743,  Sir  George  Fetti- 
pjace,  t»y  a  donation  to  Christ's  Hospital,  obtained  the  privilege 
of  sending  thitiier  two  poor  boys,  for  ever,  from  this  parish. 
Each  boy,  on  leoving  the  school,  has  fifteen  pounds  presented  to 
him  as  an  apprentice  fee. 

The  piirisii  of  Minstf.r  LoVEL  lies  near  the  great  road  be- 
tween Burford  and  Witney,  and  is  distant  three  miles  from  the 
latter  place.  This  parish  was  termed  only  Minster  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  it  began  to  assume  its  additional  ap- 
pellation from  the  noble  family  of  Lovel,  in  whom  the  property 
was  vested  till  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  That 
monarch  seized  the  estate  of  Francis,  Lord  Lovel,  and  bestowed 
this  manor  on  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford.  Some  fragments  of  the 
antient  castellated  mansion  are  still  remaining.  These  chiefly 
consist  of  the  walls  of  the  great  hall,  and  part  of  two  of  the  towers. 
Concerning  this  dilapidated  baronial  edifice,  and  the  fate  of 
the  last  of  the  Lovels  who  occupied  it,  a  strange  story  pre- 
vails, which  we  have  endeavoured  carefully  to  investigate. 

Francis,  Lord  Viscount  Lovel,  was  Lord  Chamberlain  to  Kin"^ 
Richard  III.  Obdurate  in  his  aversion  from  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, he  joined  with  the  impostor  Lambert  Sininel,  aaid  was  one 
of  the  chief  confederates  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  near  Newark. 
This  desperate  battle  was  fought  on  the  16th  of  June,  1487;  and 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Thomas  Broughtoii,  and  most  of  the 
leaders  on  the  rebellious  side,  are  known  to  have  perished  on  the 
field.  The  fate  of  Lord  Lovel  is  not  so  clearly  ascertained. 
Some  writers  affirm  that  he  was  slain ;  others  say  that  be  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  the  fight,  and  was  seen  in  the  act  of 
trying  to  swim  his  horse  over  the  River  Trent.  There  these 
historians  leave  him ;  but  some  modern  authors  have  been  an- 
xious to  continue  the  narrative.  Gough,  in  his  additions  to 
Camden,  article  Nottinghamshire,  page  401,  has  the  followin'^ 
passage :  "  There  was  a  strong  rumour  that  he,  for  the  present, 
preserved  his  life  by  retiring  to  some  secret  place,  where  he  was 
starved  to  death  by  the  treachery  or  neglect  of  thoise  in  whom 

he 
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he  confiJed.  This  report  seems  to  be  confirmed  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner;  for  the  house  of  Minster  Lovel,  in  Oxfordshire, 
•which  belonged  to  this  Lord,  being,  not  many  years  ago,  pulled 
down,  in  a  vault  was  found  the  body  of  a  man,  in  very  rich 
cloalhing,  seated  in  a  chair,  with  a  table  and  a  mass  book  be- 
fore  him.  The  body  was  entire  when  the  workmen  entered,  but 
upon  admission  of  the  air  soon  fell  to  dust." 

This  confirmatory  anecdote  is  entirely  void  of  foundation.  A 
Dr.  Wheeler  lived  in  the  castle  of  the  Lovels  for  many  years,  and 
died  there  about  1744.  A  parishioner  of  Minster  Lovel,  now  in 
his  79lh  year,  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Wheeler,  and  has 
never  lived  out  of  the  parish.  No  part  of  the  building  was  ab- 
solutely fallen  to  decay,  or  was  taken  down,  till  about  the  year 
1747.  If  a  body  had  been  found  sitting  in  a  chair  so  late  as  that 
period,  this  man,  and  several  other  persons  now  living  in  the 
vicinity,  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  But 
110  such  discovery  has  been  made  in  their  remembrance.  The 
popular  rumour  still  prevails  with  much  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  most  aged  tale-bearer  professes  to  have  gained 
his  intelligence  from  antient  people,  when  he  was  a  boy.  Ac- 
cording to  thp  tradition  of  the  place,  it  was  a  female  domestic 
that  was  privy  to  Lord  Lovel's  retreat.  She  died  suddenly,  and 
Lord  Lovel  was  found,  some  years  afterwards,  starved,  together 
with  a  dog,  the  faithful  associate  of  his  captivity.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  whole  wears  the  aspect  of  "  a  gossip's  story  over  a 
Christmas  fire." 

It  is  curious  that  a  monument  is  shewn  in  Minster  Lovel 
Church,  as  that  of  Francis  Lord  Lovel,  This  tomb,  or  ceno- 
taph, has  no  inscription  or  date.  On  it  are  the  eljfigies  in  marble 
of  a  man  in  armour,  the  feet  resting  on  the  figure  of  a  dog.  There 
is,  likewise,  a  coat  of  arms;  but  so  obliterated  as  not  to  afford 
any  hint  of  information.  The  registers  of  this  parish  are  ex- 
tremely defective,  and  record  the  births  and  burials  of  but  very  few 
persons  before  the  year  1700. 

In  this  parish  was  a  Priory,  belonging  to  the   Alien  Mo- 

uaBtery 
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iiaslory  of  Ivery,  in  Normandy,  and  dissolved  in  the  second  of 
Henry  V. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Langley,  on  the  border  of  Whichwood 
Forest,  it  is  traditionally  said  that  there  was  a  royal  palace, 
built  by  King  John,  and  occasionally  visited  by  the  court  till  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  There  are  not  any  traces 
of  building  now  to  be  discovered ;  bnt  thf-re  assuredly  was  an  edifice 
of  some  consequence  on  the  spot;  *  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
in  the  parish  register  of  Shipton  there  is  an  entry,  made  in  tlw^ 
leign  of  James  I.  of  "  a  French  boy  burled  from  Langley,  the  court 
being  there." 

The  parish  of  Shipton  includes  the  hamlets  of  Milton,  Lyne- 
ham,  Leafield,  Langley,  and  Ramsden.  Shipton  and  Milton  are 
u?iinclosed,  and  they  contain  upwards  of  1000  acres  of  Down 
land,  which  seem  to  invite  the  hand  of  rural  industry.  Sir  Jolin 
Reade,  Bart,  has  a  seat  in  this  parish,  which  has  been  the  resi- 
dence of  his  family  for  near  a  century.  Formerly  it  was  the 
habitation  of  the  T-acy  family,  who  afterwards  resided  at  P«f//fcof, 
which  latter  place,  at  the  decease  of  Rowland  Lacy,  Esq.  the 
last  male  heir,  in  1 746,  became  the  property  of  the  Fettiplaces. 

Chadlington,  which  gives  a  name  to  this  hundred,  is  a 
pleasing  village,  three  miles  south  by  east  of  Chippingnorton, 
liaving  one  handsome  residence  at  the  east,  and  another  at  the  west 
end.  This  village  was  written  Chedelintone,  and  Cadclintone, 
in  Domesday,  and  the  manor  is  there  reported  to  be  held  by 
Robert  de  Oilgi.  Rainald,  the  Bowyer,  (Arcarius,)  held  two 
hides  and  a  half  of  land  ;  and  Siward,  the  huntsman,  held  of  the 
king  two  hides  and  a  half:  these  Siward  himself  held  freely  in 
King  Edward's  time.  The  manor  was  afterwards  long  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Handlo,  of  Borstal. 

Church  Enstone  i«  situated  near  the  high  road-  between 

Woodstock 

•  Ai  the  matter  is  chiefly  traditional,  we  nousf  accept  such  authority  as 
oral  information  supplies; — a  very  old  man  of  Langley  remeiubers  some  high 
garden  walli,  and  two  large  gate  pillars,  remaining  about  seventy  years 
ago. 
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Woodstock  and  Cliippingnorton.  Many  of  the  tenements  m  Chisr 
village  are  sufficiently  capacious  for  genteel  comfort,  though  too 
small  for  ostentation.  The  more  humble  cottages  are  invariably 
built  of  stone,  and  gain  a  considerable  degree  of  pictorial  effect 
from  inequality  of  site. 

The  church  is  a  spacious  building,  chiefly  of  the  Gothic  of  va- 
rious ages,  but  the  principal  entrance  is  by  a  Saxon  doorcase. 
Over  tliis  venerable  entrance  is  inscribed,  "  This  is  none  other 
but  the  House  of  God,  and  Gate  of  Heaven."  The  inscription 
is  modern,  but  it  reminds  us  of  those  distant  periods  in  which  the 
Porch  was  dedicated  to  religious  ceremonies.  Here  Christen- 
ings *  and  weddings  were  anciently  performed ;  and  in  the  porch 
•women  were  churched  after  the  confinement  of  ciiildbed.  On  this 
latter  occasion  the  woman  received  the  ecclesiastical  benediction 
kneeling,  and  was  then  led  to  the  interior,  the  ceremony  being 
concluded  before  the  altar. 

At  Road  Enstone,  a  part  of  this  parish,  so  denominated  from 
its  contiguity  to  the  highway,  are  some  Water  Works,  which 
Dr.  Plot  deemed  worthy  of  a  laborious  description.  Tiiese  were 
constructed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bushel  I,  who  had  been 
servant  to  Lord  Bacon.  When  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  visited 
this  neighbourhood,  in  1636,  Bushell  submitted  his  performance 
to  the  queen,  and  much  pageantry,  and  many  speeches  and  songs, 
took  place.  The  works  remain  at  this  day  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  when  described  by  Plot  in  the  17th  century.  They  are 
of  a  trivial  character;  and  chiefly  create  surprise  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  remaining  uninjured,  while  so  many  fine  struc- 
tures, such  numerous  excellent  productions  of  art,  have  sunk  into 
the  dust,  and  are  almost  forgotten. 

This  district  produces  several  rare  plants.  Among  others 
which    occur    in    Whichwood  Forest,  are,  Alcbcmilla  vulgaris. 

Ladies* 

•  The  actual  ceremony  of  iromersion  was,  of  course,  performed  in  tlie 
rhurcli ;  aud  it  ma.y  be  observed  that  the  font  was  usually  placed  near  the 
west  end,  where  th*-  chief  door  of  enirancc  was  constructed,  with  its  protect- 
ing porrh.  -j 
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Ladies'  Mantle.  Afjiiilcgia  rtili^aris.  Common  columbiiie.s ; 
plentifully.  Astragalus  glycy'phillos.  Wild  liquorice,  or  li- 
<^u<jrice  vetch.  Avcnu  elalior.  Tall  oat  grass.  Aocna  pubes- 
cens.  Rough  oat  gjtiss.  Cardiius  acaulis.  Dwaif  carlinc 
thistle.  Convallaria  maialis.  May  lily  ;  in  the  coppices.  Os- 
tnnnda  Lttnaria.  Moonwoit.  S})ir<(;a  Filipeitdula.  Dropwoit. 
Thlasp't  arxtcnse:  penny  cress;  is  frequent  in  the  ncighhourhood 
of  Chipping;norton. 

BLOXHAM  HUNDRED 

lies  north  of  Chadlington,  and  is  separated  from  Northamptonshire 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Charwell.  A  great  want  of  wood  prevails  ; 
but  this  district,  like  most  other  parts  of  the  county^  is  watered 
by  numerous  streams  and  rivulets;  which  bestow  fertility  on  con- 
siderable tracts  of  pasture,  appropriated  principally  to  the  dairy. 
The  land  under  arable  cultivation  is  chiefly  strong  and  deep. 

The  money  raised  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  &c.  in  the 
year  ending  Easter  1803,  was  69911.  15s.  9'i:d.  making  an  average 
of  4s.  3|J.  in  the  pound. 

Bloxluun  hundred  does  not  contain  any  market  town,  and  con- 
sists of  the  township  of  East  Addirbury ;  the  chapelrics  of  Bar^ 
fold  St.  John;  Bodicot ;  Hornton ;  MoUiiigtou :  and  the 
parishes  and  hamlets  of  West  Addcrbury  ;  Alkcrton  ;  Bloxham 
aoi/A  ;  with  Bloxham  south ;  Broiighton  ;  Drayton;  Hamcell ; 
Horlcy :  Milvombe  ;  Milton;  North  Ncicington  ;  Sib/ord-Fer- 
ris ;  Sibford-Gower ;  Tadmarton  ;  IViggington  ;  and  Wroxion, 
with  Balscott. 

Bloxham,  honoured  by  giving  a  name  to  this  hundred,  is  a 
village  of  considerable  extent,  situate  on  the  high  road  between 
Chippingnorton  and  Banbury,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  the  latter  town.  The  church  is  a  very  handsome 
iMiilding,  and  tlie  west  door  is  ornamented  with  some  curious 
carving  iu  stone,  on  the  subject  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The 
interior  is  venerable  and  commanding;  but  an  unhappy  taste  for 
neatness  has  lately  induced  the  churchwardens  to  bestow  on  the 
vbole  a  coal  of  white-wush. 

Iq 
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In  tliis  village  is  lulcl,  on  the  Tuesday  before  Michaelmas  Day, 
s  fctatiite  fair  for  llie  hiring  of  servants. 

Near  Tadmarton  is  the  large  circular  site  of  a  castrameta- 
tioii ;  and  at  no  great  distance,  on  the  north-west,  are  some 
smaller  works,  approaching  to  a  square.  These  are  believed  to 
have  been  formed  in  the  tenth  century,  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Hooknorton ;  the  former  by  the  Danes,  the  latter  by 
the  Saxons.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  on  the  site 
of  the  Danish  iiitrenchment,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
spot,  though  adopted  by  the  Danes,  had  formerly  been  occupied  by 
the  Komaus. 

Mr.  Wise,  in  a  MS.  letter  to  Mr.  Gale,  the  substance  of  which 
is  published  by  Gough,  thinks  that  a  Roman  town  extended 
round  the  foot  of  a  hill,  inSvvACLiFF  parish,  on  which  is  a  doable 
intrenchment,  called  Madmason  Castle;  and  observes  that  the 
blackness  of  ti\e  soil  for  three  feet  deep  shews  that  this  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  argument  arising  from  blackness  of  soil 
seems  of  a  disputable  nature;  and  if  a  Roman  town  did  indeed 
stand  here,  we  want  relics  to  prove  that  it  was  of  any  extent  or 
consideration. 

Two  miles  on  the  south-west  of  Banbury  is  Broughton  Cas^ 
TLE.  The  manor  of  Broughton  formerly  belonged  to  the  family 
of  De  Broughton,  who  probably  took  their  surname  from  the 
place,  and  who  obtained  a  charter  of  free  warren  here,  about 
the  29th  of  Edward  I.  It  was  afterwards  vested  in  the  family 
of  Wykham.  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William 
Wykham,  carried  tiie  property  in  marriage  to  Sir  William  Fiennes, 
Lord  Say  and  Sele.  The  Lord  Viscount  Say  and  Sele  is  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  castle  and  attached  domain ;  but  has 
not  latterly  resided  here.  The  seat  is,  now,  in  part,  occupied  by 
a  gentleman,  his  tenant. 

Broughton  Castle  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat, 
over  which  is  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arches.  An  ancient  tower 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  court.  The  outer  gate  is  still  perfect, 
and  there  appear,  from  the  remaining  staples,  to  have  been 
two  other  gates  ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  the  port-cullis.  The 
7  eastern 
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eastern  side  of  the  castle  is  the  more  ancient  part.  This  was, 
probably,  erected  by  the  Broughtons,  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
early  Edwards.  A  small  tower  on  the  south-east  angle  has  loop- 
holes for  the  discharge  of  arrows.  The  north  front  was  prin- 
cipally built  by  the  family  of  Fiennes,  in  the  year  1541.  The 
hall  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  the  fine  old  diiiiii;^-rouui  is  en- 
tered beneath  a  canopy,  surmounted  by  tlie  family  arms. 

The  passages  are  curiously  arched,  and  the  present  dining 
room  has  likewise  a  roof  of  arched  stone.  Beyond  is  a  stone 
staircase  leading  to  a  dressing  room,  once  the  chapel ;  and  some 
apartments,  probably  belonging  to  the  chaplain.  In  the  window 
of  the  chapel  are  some  very  antient  arms. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  drawing  room,  the  ceiling  of 
which  is  enriched  with  armorial  bearings.  Adjacent  is  a  long 
gallery,  whose  windows  are  replete  with  ancient  arms,  prin- 
cipally those  of  the  Fiennes,  and  their  intermarriages.  Into 
this  gallery  open  the  chambers,  one  of  which  has  some  old 
painted  glass,  and  is  called  the  king's  room.  While  viewing 
these  impressive  remains  of  baronial  raaguificence,  we  cannot 
avoid  regretting  that  the  rooms  were  some  few  years  back  de- 
prived of  their  furniture,  the  memorials  .of  many  a  scene  of 
dignified  festivity !  and  are  now  daily  dilapidating  from  dis- 
use. 

On  felling  a  large  beech  tree  in  this  domain,  ahout  ten  years 
back,  a  gold  ring  was  found  deposited  beneath  it.  On  the  ring 
was  engraved  a  knight,  witli  his  legs  crossed,  and  a  shield  witli 
the  arms  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Upon  a  scroll  was  this  le- 
gend, in  Norman  French;  Joie  sans  ni  cesse :  literally,  Joy  with- 
out cease.  Tiiis  curious  ring  was  once  possessed  by  the  Rev.  E. 
G.  Walford,  and  now  belongs  to  Lady  Say  and  Sele. 

In  the  spacious  church  are  huried  several  of  the  Twisleton  fa- 
mily, who  succeeded  to  the  female  barony  of  Say  and  Sele,  by 
au  intermarriage  with  the  family  of  Fiennes.  lu  the  chancel 
aie  the  fragments  of  a  superb  monument^  supporting  the  recum- 
bent figures  of  a  kuight  and  his  lady.     This  tomb  was  deprived 

Vol.  XII.  2  L  of 
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of  its  hisciiption  and  ornaments  by  the  fanaficisin  of  the  seTon- 
leeiith  century ;  but  it  was  probably  intended  to  commetiiorate 
one  of  tlie  Brou^^htons,  or  Wykbams.  Against  the  wall  are  se- 
veral brackets,  designed  to  support  either  tapers,  or  the  images  of 
sainls ;  and  over  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  there  was  once  a 
Gothic  canopy.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  church  are  therecum- 
bcut  figures  of  two  knights,  but  without  any  inscription  :  there 
are  also  many  stone  monuments  of  the  Lords  Say  and  Selc,  prior 
to  the  litle  descending  to  the  Twisleton  family. 

Thi"  manor  of  Alkerlon  (son>ctimes  written  Okerton,  and  for- 
merly spelt  AulkryvtovJ  was  the  property  of  Christian  Lydiat, 
father  of  Tiinutiiy  Lydiat,  the  unfortunate  scholar  whom  we  have 
already  briefly  noticed  in  our  account  of  New  College,  and  to 
whose  fate  Dr.  Johnson  thus  alludes  in  his  Vanity  of  Huraatn 
Wishes : 

If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend, 

lituT  J.ydiut's  Life,  and  Galileo's  end. 

Timothy  Lydiat  was  born  at  ALKiiRTON,  and  applied,  at  an 
early  period,  to  mathematics  and  astronomy.  His  proficiency  was 
great ;  and  some  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  era  did  not  scruple  to 
rank  him  with  Lord  Verulam.  He  was  patronized  by  Prince 
Henry,  san  of  James  L;  and,  after  the  death  of  this  prince,  he 
went  to  Ireland,  under  the  protection  of  Archbishop  Usher.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  married  that  primate's  sister,  and  set- 
tled at  Alkerton,  where  he  accepted  the  rectory,  of  which  his 
father  was  patron.  Having  unfortunately  become  security  to  a 
large  amount  for  a  relation,  he  was  thrown  first  into  the  Bocardo 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  into  the  King's  Bench.  He  was  re- 
leased from  imprisonment  by  the  generosity  of  some  friends,  of 
whom  Archbishop  Usher  was  the  principal :  but  he  was  doomed 
to  a  succession  of  trials.  The  Parliament  party  injured  him 
deeply  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war;  and  he  passed  the 
close  of  his  life  at  Alkerton,  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  his  native  village;  and  an  inscription, 
which  merely  informed  the  reader  that  he  was  the  "  faithful  pas- 
7  tor- 
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tor  of  tliat  churcli,"  was  painted  an  the  wall ;  but  even  this  sor- 
did memorial  is  now  concealed  by  tiie  mcrfciltss  operations  of  the 
whitewasher's  briisli.  In  the  church-jard  aie  many  jj^rave-stones 
to  the  Lydiat  family. 

At  Wkoxton,  near  Banbury,  was  a  priory  of  canons  regular 
of  St.  Angustin,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  valued 
at  781.  13s.  4d.  The  buildings  of  the  ancient  priory  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  but,  ou  the  site,  is  erected  an  extensive  man- 
sion,  the  present  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Guilford. 

The  estate  came  into  the  family  of  North  by  the  marriage  of 
Francis,  lord-keeper  Guilford,  with  Lady  Frances  Pope,  sister 
of  the  ftnirlli  and  last  Earl  of  Downe.  The  only  remains  of  the 
original  priory  are  an  arch,  which  was  probably  a  door  of  en- 
trance, and  a  small  portion  of  the  passages  communicating  with 
offices  in  the  lower  division  of  the  buildine:.  The  greater  part  of 
the  structure  was  erected  by  Sir  William  Pope,  aftersvards  Earl 
of  Downe,  in  the  year  1G18.  The  building  is  of  an  ornamental 
and  interesting  character,  though  it  was  not  completed  according 
to  the  original  design,  as  an  intended  wing  on  the  south  side  was 
never  commenced.  The  lord-keeper  made  some  additions;  and 
the  present  earl  has  erected  an  elegant  library,  after  a  plun  by 
Mr.  Smirke.  The  chapel  is  a  fine  room,  beautified  by  the  first 
Earl  of  Guilford. 

This  mansion  is  enriciied  by  many  ancient  portraits  of  the 
families  of  Pope  and  North.  Among  the  former  is  an  original  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  uncle 
to  the  first  Earl  of  Downe.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  complete 
series  of  the  Lord  Norths,  from  Edward,  the  first  lord,  created 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  to  the  present  Earl  of  Guilford. 
The  whole  of  Wroxton  priory  is  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the 
noble  owner.  Every  improvement  introduced  (and  many  have 
been  effected)  is  rendered  subservient  to  the  ancient  baronial 
character  of  the  edifice.  The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  will 
be  viewed  with  particular  interest,  as  no  innovating  hand  has 
robbed  them  of  their  monastic  features. 

^  L  2  The 
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The  church  of  Wroxlon  contains  many  monuments  which 
demand  notice.  On  a  black  marble  grave-stone  is  an  inscrip- 
tion to  "  Elizabeth,  late  wife  of  Francis,  Lord  Gnilford,  and 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Right  Honourable  Fulke,  Lord' 
Brooke."  She  died  in  1699.  Another  grave-stone,  of  a  simi- 
lar description,  commemorates  Francis,  Lord  Guilford,  himself, 
lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  born  October  22, 
1037;  died  September  5,  1685.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chan- 
cel, within  the  rails,  is  a  maguificent  tomb,  with  the  recumbent 
effigies  of  William  Pope,  first  Earl  of  Downe,  and  his  lady  ; 
knights  kneeling  and  supporting  the  cushions  on  which  their 
heads  recline.  Over  the  figures  is  a  canopy,  raised  on  black  mar- 
ble pillars.  On  the  same  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  marble  tablet 
affixed  to  the  wall,  surmounted  with  angels,  to  the  memory  of 
the  lady  of  the  lord-keeper  Guilford,  On  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  a  monument  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Gnilford,  and  his. 
three  wives.*  Immediately  adjoining  is  an  elegant  monument 
lately  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  prime  minister,  Lord  North, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Guilford  a  short  time  prior 
to  his  death.  In  a  niche,  on  the  right  of  the  communion  rails, 
is  a  brass  plate,  formerly  attached  to  a  grave-stone  in  the  chan- 
cel, with  this  inscription  :  — "  Here  lyeth  under  this  stone  buryed, 
Margaret  Bostarde  Wydowe,  sometyme  the  wyfof  Wylliam  Pope, 
of  Dedinton,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  Gent,  and  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  John  Bostarde,  of  Atterbury^  which  Willyam  and  Mar- 
garet were  father  and  mother  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Knt.  and 
John  Pope,  Esq."  She  died  1557.  The  church,  likewise,  con- 
tains one  of  the  family  of  Sacheverell. 

The  parish  of  Drayton  joins  that  of  Wroxlon  on  the  east. 
This  lordship  was  formerly  possessed  by  Sir  Giles  Arden,  Knight. 
The  eldest  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Sir  Giles  Arden^ 
carried  the  estate,  by  marriage,  to  Lodowick  Grevile,  whose  de- 
scendants 

•  Tliis  monument  has  been  lately  engraved  for  th  e  Life  of  Bishop  HougU 
by  Mr.  Wilmot. 
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licendants  long  resided  here.  The  Earl  of  Guilford*  is  now  \»to- 
f ritlor  of  the  iartjer  part  of  the  parisli ;  the  remainder,  with  the 
advowson  of  the  rectory,  heloiigs  to  the  Dtuhess  of  Dorset  in  her 
own  right,  as  heiress  of  the  Copes  of  Ilanwtll. 

The  Greviles  conslriicted  a  mansion  of  some  importance  on  the 
soutli-east  of  the  ehurcli  of  Drayton  ;  liie  fragments  of  this  build- 
ing are  now  converted  into  a  poor-house.  The  church  contains  ■ 
several  memorials  of  the  family.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chan- 
cel is  an  altar-tomb.  The  top  is  of  alabaster,  and  has  engraven 
•oa  it  the  figures  of  a  knight  and  his  lady.  On  the  left  of  the 
kniglit  are  the  arms  of  Ore  vile,  and  between  the  two  figures 
in  a  coat  of  Grevile,  impaling  Arden.  Over  the  heads  is 
2  L  3  a  scroll 

•  A  portion  of  this  estate  appears  to  have  come  into  his  lordship's  fainil/ 
by  the  marriage  of  Francis,  the  second  Lord  Guilford,  with  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Fulk  Grevile,  Lord  Brooke. — Concerning  Lodflwici  Grevile, 
loui  of  tiiis  manor  in  the  time  uf  Elizabeth,  is  told  the  following  curious  , 
story.  He  was  a  man  of  expensive  habits,  and  greatly  injured  his  property 
by  overbuilding,  at  Mount  Grevile,  in  Warwickshire.  To  recruit  his  purse, 
he  drew  apian  for  the  murder  of  a  rich  farmer,  named  Webb,  who  was  one 
of  his  tenants  at  Drayton.  He  invited  liis  intended  victim  to  make  merry 
with  hint,  either  at  Christmas  or  Easter,  and  then  bribed  two  servants  to 
strangle  him  in  bed.  He  gave  out  that  the  old  man  was  sick,  and  in  danger 
of  dying.  The  minister  was  sent  for  to  make  his  will;  one  of  the  murderer* 
was  put  in  bed  with  the  corpse,  the  curtains  were  drawn  close,  and  the  mur- 
derer acted  the  part  of  the  supposed  dying  person,  and  signed,  in  bis  name, 
a  will,  by  which  the  whole  of  Webb's  propiMty  was  left  to  Lodowick  Grevile, 
except  a  legacy  to  an  attorney  at  Banbury,  whose  interference  was  appre- 
bended.  When  this  was  done,  it  was  reported  that  Webb's  sickness  in- 
creased, and  he  expired. 

This  representation  met  with  some  credit ;  but  one  of  the  murderers  soon 
talked  inditcieelly  at  a  neighbouring  public-house.  Fearful  of  discover^-, 
the  master  sent  both  his  accomplices  out  one  dark  night  on  pretended  busi- 
ness. 'J  lie  less  loquacious  of  ibe  two  then  n>urdered  ihe  other,  according  to 
a  contract  made  with  his  maMer,  and  threw  the  body  into  a  pit.  The  corpse 
was  afterwards  found,  and  the  assassin  confessed  his  guilt.  Both  the  master 
and  servant  were  tried  for  their  reiterated  offences  at  Warwick.  Grevile 
refused  to  plead;  and,  as  he  persisted  in  standing  mute,  he  was  consigned 
to  the  faU-  formerly  usual  in  such  cases,  and  was  pressed  to  deeth. 
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a  scroll  of  eight  lines,  in  Latin,  which  informs  us  that  the 
monument  was  erected  to  Lodowick  Grevile,  wlio  died  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1438  ;  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir 
Giles  Arden.  Against  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  another 
altar-tomb,  the  top  of  which  is  likewise  of  alabaster.  On  the 
tablet-stone  is  engraved  the  figure  of  an  esquire,  his  sword  by  his 
side.  Tlie  latter  inscription  states  this  to  be  the  tomb  of  William 
Grevile,  who  died  in  August,  1440.  This  William  was  eld(  st 
son  of  the  above-named  Lodowick,  and  married  Anne,  daughter 
to  Sir  Robert  Francis,  of  Foremark,  in  Derbyshire.  Inarched, 
near  the  north  door  of  the  church,  is  a  very  ancient  sepulchral 
erection,  without  any  inscription  :  this  consists  of  a  stone  coffin, 
on  the  top  of  which  are  carved  three  poles,  encircled  with  ivy  or 
vine  leaves.  The  coffin  is  traditionally  believed  to  contain  the 
body  of  the  founder  of  the  church. 

It  is  locally  said  that  a  pavement  of  "  fine-coloured  tiles," 
and  a  bath,  were  discovered,  about  thirty  years  back,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  former  seat  of  the  Greviles.  It  is  certain  that 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  Drayton,  some  of  which  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Walford.  These  are 
coins  of  the  latter  emperors. 

Hanwell  is  rather  more  than  one  mile  from  Drayton,  on  the 
north-east.  The  manor  was  once  possessed  by  Ralph  De  Venun, 
of  whom  it  was  procured  by  the  Arden  family.*  From  the 
Ardens  it  passed,  by  marriage,  together  with  the  estate  at 
Drayton,  to  Lodowick  Grevile.  It  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
the  family  of  Cope,  whose  heiress,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
is  her  grace  the  present  Duchess  of  Dorset. 

William  Cope,  of  Banbury,  Esq.  was  cofferer  to  Henry  VII. 
His  descendant.  Sir  Antony  Cope,  was  one  of  the  first  baronets 
created  by  James  I.  in  1611.;  and  the  family  flourished  through 
many,  successions  in  this  northern  part  of  the  county.  "  Mr. 
Cope,"  says  Leland,  "  hath  an  old  manor-place,  called  Hard- 
wick,  a  mile  north  from  Banbury ;  and  another  pleasant  and 
gallant   house    at   JIanwcU."     The   manor-place  of  Hardwick, 

wliich 
•  Rawliiison'8  MSS. 
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wliich  we  find  was  "  olJ"  in  tlie  time  of  Homy  VIII.  lias  now 
entirely  disappeared;  l>iit  of  the  "  galiuiit  liouse  at  HunweU" 
there  are  still  some  liiii^friiii;;^  roinains. 

From  an  aiitit-nt  diuwiiif;,  possessed  by  tlie  Rw.  Mr.  Walford, 
it  appears  that  tlie  editico  was  of  a  quadrant^idar  form,  witli  a 
tower  at  each  corner.  The  chief  parts  of  liie  buiUlinij  were  takcu 
down  about  forty  years  bad; ;  the  fragments  yet  to  be  seen  coht 
sist  of  the  tower  at  the  south-east  anj^Me,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Boiith  front,  which  was  occupied  in  offices,  now  converted  into  a 
parlonr  and  a  dairy.  These  rooms  are  divided  by  two  large  and 
curious  kitchen  ranges,  placed  hac!;  to  back.  In  tlie  originai 
state  of  the  building  there  was  a  gallery,  commencing  in  the 
south-east  tower,  and  communicating  with  the  chancel  ©f  the 
church,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill,  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
central  apartment  of  this  tower. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  ehnrch  is  a  handsome 
monument,  supporting  the  recumbent  effigies  of  a  baionet  and 
his  lady.  At  the  feet  of  the  man  is  placed  his  crest,  a  fle.nr-de- 
lis,  with  a  dragon's  head  issuing  out  of  the  top  ;  at  the  feet  of  the 
lady  a  bird,  with  the  wings  displayed.  The  monument  is  like- 
wise richly  adorned  with  arms,  &c.  A  Latin  inscription,  placed 
on  three  tablets,*  informs  us  that  the  tomb  was  constructed  for 

Sir 

•  The  whole  of  this  monumental  tribute  is  curious.  The  inscription  on 
the  third  tablet  is  as  follows  : 

EFFIGIES  AD  LECTOREM. 

QvJLTf.  FATA  MANENT   EX   MFVF.L  DISCE  ( VIATOR) 

QVO  NfMO  A   PATIS  TVTIOR  ESSE  POTEST. 
Est  FORMOSA  TIB!    COMVX,  NV.MER0SAa  PJIOLFS. 

Est  domvs  &  fvndvs,  gloria,  fof^ma,  decv* 
Corporis  ;  ac  a;«imi  dotes;  prvdensq  pivsq 
sobuivs  &  castvs,  diceris;  esto  :  mihi 

Rt  CONIVX  FRiEClARA  FVIT,  NVMBROfcAQ  PROLES. 
Et  domvs  &  FTNDVS,  GLORIA,  FORMA,  DECVS 

Corporis :  ac  animi  dotis,  prvdevsq  pivsu 
slpcm  erajh  &  sanvs  (siqva  f1de8  pupvlo, 

2  14  Kaj.- 
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Sir  Antony  Cope,  knight  and  baronet,  who  died  in  1614,  at  tbe 
age  of  66.  This  monument  was  cleaned  two  years  back,  by 
order  of  the  Duchess  of  Dorset ;  but  several  of  the  ornamental 
parts  had  previously  fallen  off,  and  are  utterly  lost. 

BoDicoT,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  spelt,  Bddycoat,  is  a  ham- 
let, situated  near  the  road  leading  from  Oxford  to  Banbury,  whose 
chapel  of  ease  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  valuable  benefice  of 
Adderbury.  At  this  place  was  born,  in  tlie  year  1616,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician,  John  Kersey,  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Algebra,  which  still  maintains  a  considerable  share  of  reputation. 
His  baptism  is  thus  recorded  in  the  register  appertaining  to  the 
chapel :— "  John,  the  sonne  of  Anthony  Carsaye  and  Alice  his 
wife,  was  baptized  the  23d  day  of  November,  Anno  Domini  1616.'* 
Kersey's  work,  intituled  "  Elements  of  Algebra,"  is  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  kind  in  any  language. 
He  also  publislied  an  improved  edition  of  "VVingate's  Arithmetic; 
and,  it  is  believed,  an  English  Dictionary.  A  head  of  him, 
finely  engraved  by  Fairthorne,  is  prefixed  to  hi.s  Algebra.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  chapel  of  Bodicot  consists  of  a  nave,  and  side  aisle  to 
the  south.  The  tower,  which  is  low,  is  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave;  and  is  open  on  the  south  and  east  sides  to  the 
church. 

The  village  of  Adderbury  is  rather  more  than  two  miles 
north  of  Deddingtou.  The  first  historical  notice  of  this  place, 
with  which  we  have  met,  occurs  in  Knyghiou,  who  says,  that  in 

a  coun- 

NaM  MEQ  MEMOnARE  PIGEt)  MORS  TSTA   MORATVR 

Nil  iMiNvs  ;  ergo  etiam  te  tva  fata  manent. 
Serivs  avt  citius,  mors  vi.tima  linea  rervh 
Marmoue  te  condet,  ces  pitidvsq  tecet. 


CONXLVSIO. 
Qvoil  mors  una  docet  dixl,  deliinc  cetera  mitto 

Vna  rcsuri;endi  spesq  fidi »()  mnnpt  : 
Vna  salusCliristus,  Deus  et  patcr  vims,  et  una 

V'rna  donius  pracsciis  ;   vna  lutura  polus. 


^  R.  JI.  ATERN.* 

\  MEMORI^ 

J  SVMMI   VIRI 

V  D.  I>. 
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a  council  of  bishops,  hcU  MCCXIX,  in  Oxford,  a  blasplioinoat 
impostor,  who  assumed  tl»e  name,  and  preteuded  to  the  rounds 
of  Jesus,  was  condemned  to  be  crucified  at  Abburbury.  In  \h» 
reign  of  C'liarlts>  I.  (1644]  Adderbury  gave  the  tith'  of  Barou  to 
Henry  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  This  is  an  extensive  village, 
and  postiesses  some  buildings  connected  with  interesting  parti- 
cnlars. 

Near  a  spot  of  ground,  denominated  the  Green,  stands  the 
ancient  mansion  of  the  Cobb  family,  its  venerable  walls  pressing 
forwards  to  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant 
ivy.  Each  mouldering  fragment  acquires  additional  eftect  from 
the  contrast  presented  by  a  neat  and  flourishing  residence,  which 
has  been  constructed  close  to  the  ruin.  The  rooms  of  this  man- 
sion were  lofty  and  spacious  ;  and  the  attached  grounds,  though 
small,  were  pleasing.  The  Cobb  family  lived  here  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  in  the  exercise  of  genuine  English  hospitality. 
Sir  George  Cobb,  Bart,  the  last  liueal  possessor,  died  in  1762, 
and  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church. 

At  a  short  remove  from  this  perishing  memorial  of  the  family 
comlort  of  past  ages  formerly  stood  the  superb  mansion  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  an  edifice  which  within  the  last  ten  years 
lias  been  reduced  by  its  present  possessor,  J.  E.  Field,  Esq.  from 
u  magnitu<lc  of  dimensions  adequate  to  the  residence  of  royalty, 
to  the  limits  of  a  commodious  modern  building.  The  house 
commands  a  fine,  though  not  an  extensive  prospect,  to  the  south, 
over  some  fertile  grouuds  pleasingly  diversified  with  hill  and 
valley.  Within  these  once-splendid  walls  resided  that  pitiable 
victim  to  evil  example,  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester ;  a  man, 
whose  daring  height  of  libertinism,  and  humility  of  penitence, 
are  calculated  equally  to  surprise  the  reader  of  his  story.  Many 
of  the  spouts  attached  to  the  mansion  bore  his  initials  and  coro- 
net ;  and  the  magnificent  state-bed,  which  formed  a  part  of  his 
furniture,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Field,  by  wliom  it  has 
been  tastt  fully  modernized.  The  celebrated  bard  of  Twickenham 
once  slept  in  this  bed  ;  apd,  on  his  departure  from  the  mansion, 
i>  (tbeu 
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(then  the  hospitable  abode  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,)  July  9v 
1739,  he  left  the  following  lines,  which,  as  they  may  be  new  to 
many  readers,  cannot  be  deemed  unacceptable  in  this  place: 

With  no  poetic  ardour  fir'd, 

I  press  the  l»cd  wliere  Wilaiot  lay  j 
That  here  he  lov'd,  or  here  expir'd. 

Begets  no  numbers,  grave  or  gay. 

But  in  thy  roof,  Argvle  !  are  bred 

Such  thoughis  as  prompt  the  brave  to  lie, 

Stretcli'd  out  in  honour's  nobler  bed. 
Beneath  a  nobler  roof— (he  sky. 

Such  flames  as  high  in  patriots  burn. 

Yet  stoop  to  bless  a  child  or  wife  ; 
And  such  as  wicked  kings  may  mourn. 

When  freedom  is  more  dear  than  life. 

Much  judgment  has  been  shewn  in  the  recent  alterations,  botfe 
of  the  house  and  demesne.  Considering  the  conversion  of  the 
building  from  an  ancient  to  a  modern  style,  it  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced a  happy  effort  of  architectural  consistency  and  adap- 
tation. 

In  the  western  division  of  the  villace  is  the  respectable  resi- 
dence of  J.  Barber,  Esq.  who  has  a  small,  but  valuable,  collection 
of  portraits,*  among  which  are  three  supposed  to  be  unique:  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  the  Hero  of  Hudibras,  his  Wife  and  Son. 

Adderbury  Churchf  is  a  fine  Gothic  structuire,  with  a  steeple 

about 

•  Mr.  Barber  is  also  possessed  of  an  originaV  Charter,  obtained  at  the 
instance  of  Wilraot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  from  Charles  fl.  which  exonerates 
the  inhabitants  of  Adderbury  from  several' dues  exncted  by  the  Mayor  of 
Banbury  for  the  support  of  the  fortifications  and  garrison  of  that  town.  .-Vt 
present,  all  cattle  driven  thither,  on  fair  ot  market-days,  are.,  by  this  instru" 
ment,  freed  from  the  payment  of  toll. 

t  Sec  an  engraving  of  this  church,  from  a  drawing  by  the  Rev.  W.  WooJ- 
ston,  Vicar  of  Adderbury,  in  the  Gent.  Mng.  for  March,  1800.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  polite  information  of  that  gentleman  for  every  thing  thatin«y 
be  deemed  interesting  inyur  notice  of  this  village. 
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about  160  feet  in  height.  Tlie  vicarafje  helongcd  lo  William  of 
Wykham,  and  was  given  by  him  to  tlic  college  of  his  foimtling: 
at  Oxford.*  The  chancel  boars  murks  of  his  architectural  jiidgr 
ment.  This  pait  of  the  building  had  originally  .six  lofty  win- 
dows; but,  some  years  hack,  a  dispute  occurred  between  the 
vicar  of  Ihat  period,  and  the  steward  of  the  estates  of  the  late 
Sir  (icorgc  Cobb,  who  held  the  ap|»ropriation  of  the  great  tithes, 
relative  to  the  repairs  of  these  windows;  and  the  steward,  in  op- 
position to  the  vicar,  walled  three  of  them  up  with  stones  taken 
iVom  an  old  dog-kennel  ! 

In  the  church  are  the  remains  of  a  spacious  rood-loft,  with  its 
attached  staircase.  In  the  chancel  is  an  elegant  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Oldys,  who  was  waylaid  by  some  soldiers  of 
the  Parliament  army,  and  was  shot  at  the  top  of  lli*.-  \i!lage,  in 
the  road  leading  to  Banbury.  In  tlie  church-yard  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Dr.  William  liew,  Bishop  of  LlandufF,  who  died  in  1705, 
having  formerly  been  vicar  of  Addurbury. 

At  the  Free-school  of  this  village,  (of  which  his  father  was 
master,)  was  born,  in  the  year  IG^iG,  John  Cole,  author  of  "  The 
Art  of  Simpling,"  and  "  Adam  in  Eden,  or  Nature's  Paradise." 
Ilis  works  were  once  much  admired,  and  arc  still  held  in  some 
repute;  but  very  little  is  known  concerning  his  life.  He  died  in 
I6G0. 

The  Church-of  BarfordSt.  John's,  or  Ltitle  B\Krnni>,  acts 
as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Adderbury,  and  consists  of  one  aisle  only. 
The  building  appears  to  have  been  re-edi6ed  about  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Of  the  old  church  only  the  south  wall,  to  the  heiolit 
of  twelve  feet.was  retained.  On  this  side,  the  church  is  entered 
by  a  door  of  Saxon  architecture.  In  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
chancel  is  an  elegant  Piscina.  The  tithes  of  this  place,  together 
with  those  of  Bodicot,  were  assigned  to  the  vicar  of  Adderbury 
by  WiHii.mof  Wykham. 

WiGGiNTON  is  a  retired  village,  distant  about  five  miles  ajid  a 

half 

•  Tlie  in^truinciit  of  tnclownient,  executed  in  New  Goltcge-Tfall,  beur« 
4liit<  138.V 
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half  from  Deddinglon.  The  ckurch  is  a  plain  neat  building,  new 
paved  and  new  pewed  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the  chancel 
are  two  recumbent  effigies  :  one  of  these  is  concealed  from  view  ; 
the  other  displays  a  knight,  in  the  act  of  unsheathing  his  sword. 
On  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  is  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture, 
representing  a  man  and  two  children,  one  a  male,  the  other  a  fe- 
male, with  their  hands  folded  iu  the  attitude  of  prayer.  There  is 
no  inscription  nor  tradition  relative  to  these  figures. 

Nearly  on  the  cast  of  the  church,  at  the  distance  of  about  300 
yards,  are  some  remains  of  a  tesselated  pavement,  at  present 
covered  with  earth.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  pavement  have  been 
foujid  coins  of  the  Emperor  Constantinc. 

BANBURY  HUNDRED 

touches  the  extent  of  the  county  on  the  north,  and  is  bourtded 
towards  the  east  by  Northamptonshire.  A  portion  of  the  hun- 
dred, including  the  town  of  Charlbury,  is  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  inclosed  by  the  hundreds  of  Ohadlington  and  Wootton.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  too  bare  of  wood  to  allow  much  picturesque 
variety  of  feature ;  but  in  more  solid  points  of  consideration  this 
hundred  ranks  among  the  most  estimable  in  the  county.  The 
land  is  judiciously  enclosed,  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
The  Oxford  canal  enters  the  hundred  near  Claydon,  and  touches 
the  town  of  Banbury  in  its  progress  to  the  interior,  thus  affording 
a  facility  to  commerce,  in  the  highest  degree  important. 

The  money  raised  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  &c.  within 
the  year  ending  Easter  1803,  amounted  to  79351.  6s.  l|d.  inak*- 
jug  an  average  of  7s.  did.  in  the  pound. 

This  Imndrcd  comprises  the  borough  and  parish  of  Banbury  ; 
<hc  town  of  Charlburf/ ;  and  the  following  parishes  and  hamlets: 
Bourton,  Great  and  Little  ;  ClitUcrcot  (extra  parochial,)  Clay- 
thn,  Croprcdij,  JCpiccll,  Fairler,  Fhstock,  Ncithrop,  Prescot, 
I^lmtford  East,  with  Shutford  West ;  Swatliff,  Waidivgton, 
with  Williamscot,  otheiwise  Willscot,  and  Cotou. 

THE 
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THE  TOWN  OF  BANBURY 

is  watered  by  the  river  Clierwell,  wliicli  litre  divides  the  couiitie» 
of  Oxford  and  Northampton.  Tliis  town  was  the  hranavis  of  Uie 
Romans  ;  and  numerous  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
neijjhbourliood.*  Camden  says,  that  Kenric,  t!ic  West  Saxon, 
bere  defeated  the  Britons,  after  a  signal  and  obstinate  conflict ; 
hut  this  battle  WJis  really  fonpht  at  Barbury  in  W'iltshire. 

We  do  not  find  any  I»istorical  event  of  importance  connected 
with  Banbury  till  tiie  reign  of  Edward  IV.  A  conflict  then  took 
place,  wliich  we  have  already  briefly  noticed. f  It  is  said  by 
aome  historians,  that,  on  this  occasion,  Edward's  two  generals, 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Devonshire,  quarrelled  concerning 
ijuartcrs.  The  latter  entered  the  town  first,  and  took  possession 
of  an  inn,  which  the  Earl  of  Po.nbrokc,  the  superior  in  command, 
chose  for  himself.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire  was  obliged  to  retire; 
but  it  seems  that,  with  the  true  gaiety  of  a  soldier,  he  had  flxed 
his  notice  on  a  pretty  bar-maid,  who  officiated  in  the  quarters 
which  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish ;  and  he  quitted  the  town, 
with  his  men,  in  great  discontent.  The  rebels  profited  by  this 
opportunity,  and  attacked  the  remaining  forces.  The  day  was 
for  some  time  doubtful,  but  the  insurgents  at  length  prevailed, 
and  beheaded  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  either  in  the  town  or  its 
immediate  neisrhbourhood,  toi^cther  with  Sir  Richard  Herbert, 
his  brother,  and  ten  other  gentlemen. 

fn 

•  Dr.  Stukely  observes,  that  a  Roman  altiir  was  likewise  discovered  here, 
which  was  placed  in  a  nicl»e  under  the  sign  of  an  inn,  called  from  thence. 
The  Altar-Stone  Inn.  This  relic  was  taken  down  about  foity  years  back, 
and  is  probably  destroyed.  A  gentleman,  whose  father  purchased  The 
Ceorgt  and  Allar-Stuuc  Inn  in  ilie  ^car  17"1,  and  who  himself  resold  it, 
well  rtmeinbets  an  clevatiou  called  the  ahar-slone.  This  be  describes  a» 
"  a  piece  of  itone-work  about  eight  feet  long,  with  an  arch  raised  upon  it 
about  ten  feet  Iiigh.  In  the  niche  of  the  arch  was  placed  a  stone,"  the  pre- 
sumed Roman  relic.  This  erection  stood  in  the  btre-«j  a  few  .'"cct  opposite 
to  the  hou=e  of  entertainment. 

t  Pngc  7. 
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-  In  tlic  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century  Banbury  suffered 
severely.  The  castle  was  besieged,  and  many  skirmishes  took 
place;  but  the  town  was  retained  by  the  king  until  he  qaitteJ 
his  distracted  southern  territories  for  Scotland.  In  the  parish 
register  are  many  entries  of  ilic  interment  of  soldiers  slain  during 

these  conflicts. 

"  The  most  part  of  Banbury,"  says  Ticland,  "  stands  in  a 
^'alley,  enclosed  by  low  grounds.  The  fayrest  street  lyes  by 
west  and  east,  down  to  the  Cherwell :  in  the  west  part  of  it  is 
a  large  area,  environed  with  metely  good  buildings,  having  a 
goodly  cross,  with  many  degrees  about  it.  In  this  area  is  kept 
every  Thursday  a  very  celebrated  iwarket.  There  is  another  fair 
street  from  south  to  north ;  and  at  each  end  a  stone  gate ;  also 
other  gates,  yet  no  certain  token  or  likelihood  that  ever  the  town 
was  ditched  or  walled." 

The  years  which  have  passed  since  Leland  wrote  have  oblite- 
rated many  of  these  traces.  The  cross  and  the  gates  are  no 
more ;  but  numerous  eligible  buildings  have  risen  in  their  stead. 
The  town  now  wears  a  cheerful  aspect ;  and  the  domestic  build- 
ings are  of  a  respectable  character,  though  irregularly  placed. 
Still  the  iuhabitants  are  backward  in  many  particulars  of  local 
accommodation.  The  streets  are  not  paved,  and  are,  in  wet  wea- 
ther, deplorably  dirty.  Traffic  appears  to  be  the  great  object  of 
pursuit  J  and  if  matters  of  real  convenience  are  neglected,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  leisure  is  found  for  attention  to  circum- 
stances of  taste  alone.  Hence,  in  several  instances,  where  the 
beauty  of  the  town  might  have  been  increased  by  recent  public 
elevations,  the  examiner  finds  that  nearly  an  opposite  result  has, 
in  fact,  accrued. 

The  new  Town-hall,  erected  not  many  years  since,  is  a  mean 
brick  builJing,  already  much  cracked,  and  under  the  necessity 
of  being  propped  every  session  and  gaol  delivery. 

The  venerable  and  extensive  old  church  was  a  striking  orna- 
ment to  the  town.  This  building  was  reared  by  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  j  and  was  repaired,  in  16S6,  at  the  expense  of 

0001. 
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5001.  by  Dr.  Fell,  Bisliop  otOxford.  In  tlie  last  century  it  sank 
to  a  slate  of  tlangiious  riiui,  and  was  taken  down,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, in  17J)0.  Tlio  jilan  of  the  new  cluircli  was  mad«  by 
Mr.  Cockeiill.  Sixteen  thousand  pounds  liave  already  l)eeu  ex- 
pended ;  but  it  appears  that  six  thousand  more  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  structure.  The  part  used  for  Divine  service  is 
tinished  ;  and  is,  within,  about  ninety  feet  square.  The  pewing 
is  of  Norway  ouk,  and  is  extremely  handsome.  An  excellent 
organ  has  been  procured  ;  and  galleries  are  placed  in  a  conspi- 
cuous situation  for  the  reception  of  the  charity  children.  But 
the  exterior  of  the  building  is  gloomy,  from  the  want  of  a  tower, 
and  IVoiu  the  absence  of  all  ornamental  particulars  connected  with 
a  completion  of  the  design.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  for  a  restoration  of  the  monuments  con- 
tained in  the  ancient  church.  Among  these  was  one  to  William 
Cope,  colFerer  to  Henry  VII.* 

Banbury  has  a  charity-school  for  twenty  boys  and  sixteen  girls, 
which  is  chiefly  supported  by  subscription.  There  are,  likewise, 
unendowed  ahns-iiouses  for  ten  poor  widows. 

In  this  town  were  two  religious  houses  :  a  college,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  valued  at  481.  6s.  per  annum;  and  an  hospital, 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  valued  at  151.  Is.  lO^d.  per  annum; 
"  which/'  says  the  author  of  Magna  Britannia,  "  none  of  our 
writers  i.lwut  the  ancient  monasteries  speak  any  thing  of."  The 
remains  of  this  hospital  have  long  been  converted  into  a  barn, 
and  are  now  the  property  of  T.  Cobb,  Esq. 

Banbury  Castle  was  built  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
11*25.  When  this  muuiricent  prelate  was  taken  prisoner  by  King 
Stephen,  at  Oxford,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  castellated 
edifice  so  lately  erected ;  but  it  was  shortly  restored  to  the 
see,  and  long  continued  one  of  the  numerous  habitations  of  the 
bishops.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  we  find  frequent  notice  of 

their 

•  Mr.  l>ra_v,  in  his  "  Tour,"  says,  that  Bibliop  Ale.xander  "  is  supposed 
to  have  bten  borlcd  in  the  chancel,  ujider  a- tomb  on  which  is  a  mutilated 
Cljufc  lecuiiibejit."     This  bishop  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  at  Lincoln. 
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their  residence  here ;  and  they  obtained  a  charier  of  free-warren 
in  their  land  at  Banbury.  In  the  first  of  Edward  VI.  Bishop 
Hoibech  resigned  the  manor  to  the  Crown.* 

The  castle  was  an  extensive  structure,  and  was  thos  described 
by  Leland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.—"  Tlier  is  a  Castle, 
having  two  Wanls,  and  each  Ward  a  Ditch.  In  ti)e  niter  is  a 
terrible  Prison  for  convict  Men.  In  Uie  north  part  of  the  inner 
Ward  is  a  fair  piece  of  new  Building  of  Stone." 

There  now  remains  of  this  formidable  building  only  a  fragment 
of  one  of  the  walls,  between  two  and  three  yards  square,  on 
-which  rests  a  part  of  a  tenement  occupied  by  a  gardener,  who 
rents  the  site  of  the  edifice.  A  contiguous  range  of  land,  termed 
the  Castle  Close,  is  divided  into  small  gardens,  tenanted  by  the 
inliabilants  of  the  town. 

In  the  war  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament,  the  castle 
was  defended  for  the  King  by  Sir  William  Compton.  Tiie  Par- 
liament forces,  under  Colonel  Fiennes,  made  many  attempts  to 
reduce  it  by  mines  and  batteries,  and  strove  in  vain  to  carry  it 
by  storm.  "  The  mines  were  found  to  be  ineffectual,  on  account 
of  the  many  springs  which  broke  in  upon  them,  and  the  besiegers 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  draw  the  moat.  At  length,  on 
,  the  2oth   of  October,  1644,   the   Earl   of  ISorthampton,  with  a 

parly 

•  By  tlie  account  of  the  fmlo'vnieiU  of  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  taken 
26th  Henry  VIII.  it  appears  that  ll»e  value  of  the  estate  here  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

/.    s.    ,1. 

Banbury  Burgh 14  iS  10 

Banbury  Ballw.  a«d  Hundred 4     4    4 

Banbury  prsposit  Castri      o'2  14     8 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  an  inqui- 
sition was  made  into  the  rents,' services,  and  customs  of  all  the  manors 
of  the  Bisl)op  of  Lincoln,  when  this  manor  was  valued  at  LlVl.  XlVs.  Illd. 
The  impropriation  of  the  rectory,  and  advowson  of  the  vicarage  of  Banbury, 
belonged  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  called  the  Prebend  of  Ban- 
bury, which  was  dissolved  in  1540.  Queen  Elizabclli  gave  the  estate,  in 
e.\thange  for  other  lands,  to  the  bishopric  of  0.\for(?. 
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party  of  the  king's  horse  from  Newbury,  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  having  befii  joineJ  hy  Colonel  Gat^e  at  Adderbury, 
with  astronsf  body  of  iiorsc  and  foot.  Od  their  approach  Colonel 
Fienues  retreated  towards  Huiiwcll  ;  heiiivr  piirsiu  d  by  tlu  Earl 
of  Norlhainptoii,  who  sent  Colonel  Webb,  with  Uie  tJxford  horse, 
to  make  a  circuit  round  Croiich-hill.  After  a  prclty  sliiir[i  dis- 
pute the  enemy  retired  hastily,  and  dispersed  in  (Ijc  rni^libour- 
hood  of  Hanwell,  Cropredy,  Brouyjhlon,  and  Coniptoji. 

"  The  castle  was  a^uin  besieged  in  1646,  by  Colonel  Wlialey, 
who  lay  before  it  ten  weeks  ere  the  governor  would  hearken  to 
any  terms."*  At  lentjlh  a  surrender  was  judijed  expedient,  and 
the  governor  acceded  to  honourable  conditions  on  the  blh  of 
May. 

It  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Banbury  experienced 
some  severity  from  the  Kiiiy:'s  forces  during  their  long  possession 
of  the  castle,  for  this  town  was  decidedly  favourable  to  the  op- 
posite |»arly.  Many  writers  have  alluded  to  the  sectarian  spirit 
which  prevailed  here  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Zeal  of  the 
Land  busy,  the  puritan-suitor  to  Mrs.  Purecratt,  in  Ben  Jonson'a 
Bartholomew  Fair,  is  a  Banbury  man ;  and  Plot  has  a  sarcastic 
observation  on  the  zealous  temper  of  the  inhabitants  in  religious 
matters,  f 

Vol,  XII.  2  M  la 

•Vide  an  account  by  Mr.  Rusher  of^anbury,  ui  his  work  intituled  Crouch 
Hill. 

t  The  anecdote  concerning  Camden  will  here  be  recollected.  When  Hol- 
land was  employed  in  transl.iting  the  Britaiinin,  Camden,  as  it  is  suid,  acci- 
dentally visited  the  printing-office,  while  the  sheet  containinf:  hs  account  of 
Banbury  was  at  prtss,  and  found  that  to  his  own  observation  (^^  hanbury 
being  lamo.is  (or  Chette,  the  translator  had  .idded  Cakes  and  Ale.  Tliinknig 
this  remark  too  trifling  he  changed  lite  last  word  into  Zeal,  which  it  seei.is 
gave  considerable  otTence.  In  his  MS.  supplement  to  the  Britannin,  in  ilic 
Bodleian  Library,  he  has  this  note  on  tbe  circumstance:  "  Put  out  the 
word  xtaie,  in  Banbury,  where  some  think  it  a  disgrace,  when  aszeiile^ivuh 
)inowli>dgc  is  the  gre.iter  grace  among  good  Christians  :  f<<r  it  «  as  first  foysted 
lu  by  »on)e  compositor  or  pressmdii  :  neither  is  it  in  ray  Latin  copie,  which 
I  xjesire  the  reader  to  bold  as  authcutic." 
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In  a  close  acijoinins^  the  south  side  of  tlie  town  is  an  amphi- 
theatre, still  termed  the  Bear  Garden,  with  two  rows  of  seats 
cut  from  the  side  of  the  rising  ground.  We  rarely  meet,  near 
provincial  towns  in  this  part  of  the  island,  with  a  similar  vestige 
of  the  barbarous  pleasures  of  an  unlettered  age. 

Banbury  received  its  first  charier  of  incorporation  from  Queen 
Mai-y,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
tachment to  her  cause  manifested  by  the  inhabitants,  when  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  endeavoured  to  advance  his  daughter. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  the  throne.  This  was  renewed  by  King 
James  I.  who,  at  the  same  time,  bestosved  some  additional  pri- 
vileges. The  existing  charter  was  granted  by  George  I.  The 
corporation  consists  of  twelve  aldermen  and  six  capital  burgesses, 
who  elect  the  member  of  Parliament. 

This  town  conferred  the  title  of  Earl  on  William  Lord  Knollys, 
of  Grey'^  Court.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Knight 
of  the  Garter;  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  treasurer 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  household.  In  the  first  of  James  L  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Knollys,  of  Greys,  He 
was  shortly  after  made  Viscount  Wallingford  by  the  same 
king;  and,  in  the  second  of  Charles  L  was  created  Earl  of  Ban- 
bury. He  had  two  wives,  but  left  no  issue  by  either.  His  last 
•wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suftblk,  re-married  to 
Nicholas  Lord  Vaux;  and  her  §on  Nicholas  assumed  the  name 
of  Knollys,  and  claimed  the  Earldom  of  Banbury,  but  was  never 
summoned  to  Parliament.  His  son,  Charles  Knollys,  preferred 
the  same  claim,  but  received  no  summons.  * 

Banbury 

f 
•  It  will  be  remembered  tbaf  a  claim  to  this  title  has  been  lately  agitated. 
Concerning  (he  Knolljs  family  (already  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  parish 
of  Greys)  we  learn  the  following  particulars  from  Coates's  History  of  the 
Town  of  Reading;  "  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  of  Fern  Hill,  near  Cranbourn 
Lodje,  in  Windsor  Forest,  was  the  last  male  heir  of  the  family.  He  died 
without  issue,  in  1772,  iniestaie  as  to  his  real  estates."  On  the  death  of  hii 
lady,  who  survived  liim,  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Gnzette,  calling 
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Banl)iitv  litis  »ol  any  slajile  inanufactorj'  of  conseqnence,  but 
is  engaged  in  trade  lo  a  considerable  extent.  The  Coventry  and 
Oxford  Canal  is  a  sonrce  of  much  commercial  advantage,  and 
tlu;  iniiahitanls  have  constructed  one  public  and  two  private 
wliarfs.  Tlicrc  are  a  weekly  market,  and  nine  annual  fairs, 
wliicli  are  well  attended.* 

The  returns  to  Parliament  for  1811  state  the  population  to  be 
2,841,  and  the  number  of  houses  695. 

Great  Bourton  is  a  village  three  miles  north  of  Banbury. 
The  manor  was  possessed  by  Thomas  Lord  Bradeslon,  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.  The  heir  general  of  this  family 
carried  the  estate  to  the  De  la  Poles.  It  was  afterwards  an  ap- 
pendage to  St.  Krideswide,  Oxford;  and  was  bestowed  by  Henry 
VIII.  onCiirist  Church. 

The  neighbouring  village  of  Cropkedy  acquires  an  interest 
from  the  battle  which  took  place  there  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles, 
usually  termed,  at  that  period,  the  battle  of  Cropredy  Bridge.  In 
this  contest  the  king's  forces  were  disposed  with  much  judgment. 
The  ground  was  disp?ited  by  inches ;  and,  though  no  entire 
discomfiture  took  place.  Sir  William  Waller,  the  Parliamentarian 
general,  thought  it  expedient  to  retire. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  village  was  born,  in  the  seventeenth 

century,  an  enthusiast,  named  Walter  Gostelow.     He  published  a 

bookf,  in  which  he  informs  the  little  world  of  his  readers  that 

2M2  be 

on  the  heir  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  to  make  out  his  claim  before  a  certain  date. 
Several  claimants  appeared,  but  without  being  able  to  establish  their  pre- 
tensions. At  length,  Mr.  Prankard  and  Mr.  Welldale,  claimants  from  the 
female  line,  having  married  two  sisters,  coheiresses,  obtained  a  lavonrable 
rerdicU 

•  Camden  was  not  siitgalar  in  his  opinion  respecting  the  goodness  of  the 
Cheese  brought  to  Banbury  market.  Shakspeare  makes  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  Henry  IV.  call  Falstaff  a  Banbury  cheese,  because  he  is  of  a  fat  and 
rich  habit. 

t  Intituled  "  Charles  Stuart  and  Oliver  Cromwell  united,  or  Glad  Tidings 
of  Peace  to  all  Christendom  j  to  the  Jews  and  Heathens  conversion  f  to  th« 

Church 
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he  drew  his  first  breath  in  Prescot  House,  ntar  Cropredy, 
"which,  ia  his  recollection,  had  groves  and  fair  walks  about  it. 
Some  religious  house  he  conceives  it  to  have  been.  An  altar 
and  a  chapel  stood  there,  during  his  childhood." 

At  Clattercot,  near  Claydbn,  are  some  remains  of  a  mo- 
castery,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  and  was  valued,  at 
the  Dissolution,  at  341. 1 9s.  lid. 

The  town  of  Charlbuuy,  though  in  Banbury  hundred,  is 
distant  only  seven  miles  from  Woodstock.  This  place  obtained 
the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  in  Ihe  reign  of  Stephen  ;  but  it  has 
now  little  of  the  privilege,  except  the  name.  The  glove  manu- 
factory has  lately  been  introduced,  and  appears  likely  to  produce 
considerable  benefit  1o  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  register  of  th-s  parish  occurs  the  notice  of  "  a  plague, 
which  began  here  on  the  10th  of  June,  1583,  and  ended  on  the 
25th  of  November  in  the  same  year."  In  the  church  are  buried 
several  of  the  Jenkinson  family,  who  long  resided  at  Walcot  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Charlbury  is  Blandford  Park.  This  estate 
was  formerly  termed  Cornburt/,  and  was  the  seat  of  Henry  Dan- 
vers.  Earl  of  Danby,  who  died  here.  It  was  afterwards  pos- 
sessed and  occupied  by  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  took 
bis  title  of  Viscount  from  this  place.  The  properly  was  pur^ 
chased,  some  years  back,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  is 
now  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  seat 
is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  park  ;  and  many 
pleasing  views  are  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  grounds. 

Among  rare  Plants  found  in  this  hundred  may  be  mentioned  : 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Pasqqe  flower ;  in  several  parts  of  Bland- 
ford  Park.  Arenaria  tenuij'olia.  Fine-leaved  chickweed;  in  a 
quarry  near  Charlbury.  Berberis  vulgaris.  Barbery,  or  pep- 
peridge  bush  ;  in  hedges  about  Charlbury.     Near  the  same  place 

are. 

Church  of  Rome  certain  downfall.  The  Irisli  not  be  transplanted.  Ex- 
traordiparily  declared  by  God  Almighty  to  the  Publisher,  Walter  Gostcloflt. 
Printed  for  the  author,  le.SS." 
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are,  likewise,  found  Chara  Tomentosa.  Brittle  chara.  Spergtila 
Nodosa.  Kiiolted  spuiry,  or  Eiiglisli  marsli  saxifrage.  In  the 
hedges  is  frequently  seen  valantia  cruciata.  Cross  wort,  or 
Rju^Wfced. 

PLOUGHLEY  HUNDRED 

is  separated  from  Wootton  by  the  river  Charwell,  and  joins  the 
hundred  of  Bullingtoii  on  the  south  and  south-east.  The  aspect 
of  country  is  iu  general  flat,  or  relieved  only  by  downy  expanses 
little  conducive  to  pictorjal  effect.  The  soil  of  the  higlier  land  is 
shallow,  hut  tenacious;  the  stoiiehrash  pervades  a  large  portion 
of  the  other  districts.  The  Oxford  caual  runs  along  the  whole 
Western  side.  A  part  of  this  hundred,  including  the  parish  of 
Lillingstone-lovcl,  is  isolated  in  Buckinghamshire. 

The  money  rnised  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  &c.  in  the 
year  ending  Easter  1803,  was  83«^81.  15«.  10|d,  making  an  ave- 
rage of  3s.  3id.  in  the  pound. 

This  hundred  contains  the  market  town  of  Bicester,  and  tho 
following  parishes  and  hamlets  :  Ardley ;  Bletchingdon ;  Boycot 
(extra-parochial;)  BwcAtjc//;  Charlton  upon  Otmore  ;  Chester- 
ton; Cotsford;  Fcncot  and  Murcat ;  Fhimere ;  Fringford ; 
Fritwell ;  Goddington  ;  Hampton-Gay;  Hampton-Poyle ; 
Hardicicke ;  Heath  ;  Ileyford  loiisr ;  Heyford  warren,  or 
upper;  Islip ;  Kirklington;  Launton ;  LiUingstone-lovel; 
Middleton-stoney  ;  Mixbury  ;  Newton-Purcel ;  Noke  ;  Od- 
ding  ton  ;  Skelswell ;  Somerton  ;  Souldern  ;  Stoke- Lyne  ; 
Stratton-Audley ;  Tusmore  ;  Wendlehury ;  Weston  on  the 
Green. 

BICESTER 

\&  a  neat  market  town,  hut  in  a  flat  situation,  near  the  eastern 

border  of  the  county.     The  parish  is  divided  into   two  districts, 

termed  King's  End  and  Market  End.     In  the  former  division  is 

2  M  3  a  handsome 
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a  handsome  structure,  tlie  property  and  occasional  residence  of 
Jolm  Coker,  Esq.  Many  of  the  domestic  buildings  inhabited  by 
traders  are  respectable,  tliougk  few  surpass  mediocrity  of  charac- 
ter. The  church  is  a  spacious  and  pleasing-  edifice.  No  pecu- 
liar manufacture  is  here  cultivated,  but  the  town  derives  great 
benefit  from  its  market  and  fairs,  which  are  well  attended  by 
dealers  in  cattle.  Two  turnpike  roads  are  projected,  which  pro- 
mise much  advantage  to  the  inhabitants.  One  is  intended  to  open 
an  eligible  communication  with  Buckingham,  and  the  other  with 
Woodstock. 

Bicester  is  one  of  ihe  parishes  on  which  Dr.  Kennet  *  has  he- 
slewed  unwearied  attention.  We  are  indebted  to  his  "  Parochial 
Antiquities,"  for  the  substance  of  the  followii.g  observations. 
Tradition,  and  some  slender  authority,  report  that  St.  Birinus 
bore  a  particular  relation  to  the  town  of  Bicester  ;  wliich  from 
him,  it  is  said,  was  called  Birini-castrum,  or  Birincestre.  Others 
argue  that  the  town  takes  ils  name  from  a  small  rivulet  called 
the  Bure,  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood.  Plot  believes  that 
it  gains  its  appellation  from  the  Forest  of  Bern  wood,  •'  upon  the 
edge  whereof  it  was  seated."  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  so 
trifling  a  stream  as  the  Bure  should  impart  a  name  to  a  settle^ 
meat  of  consequence ;  and  the  nearest  part  of  Bernwood  Forest 
must  have  been  three  miles  distant  when  the  town  was  founded. 
Kennet  is  inclined  to  think  the  name  derived  from  the  Saxon  terra 
signifying  castrum  primarium,  or  principal  iortj  this  town  being, 
probably,  a  place  of  the  greatest  strength  and  hope  to  the  West 
SaxoQs  against  the  Britons  or  Mercians.  It  certainly  was,  in  the 
age  of  Birinus,  a  frontier  garrison  j  and  was  possibly  built  about 
his  time,  and  by  his  advice,  from  the  ruins  of  Alchester. 

Tlie  old  town  of  Berincester  was  first  built  on  the  west  part, 
or  io  King's  end.     This  ancient  town  is  believed  to  have  beeii 

destroyed 

•  Dr.  Kennet  wrote  Iiis  Parochial  Antiquities  while  resident  in  the  sraaH 
ncighhoaring  Tillage  termed  Arabrosden,  of  which  parish  he  was  ricar.  Sir 
Gregory  Page  Turner  had  a  seat  at  Ambrosden,  dow  pulled  down. 
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destroyed  by  the  Danes,  though  authors  differ  as  to  the 
period. 

Gilbert  Basset,  Baron  of  Headiiigtoii,  founded  here  a  priory  of 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  dedicated  to  St.  Edburg.  * 

In  tlie  close  vicinity  of  Bicester  is  a  spring,  called  St.  Ed- 
burg's  Well :  a  spot,  no  doubt,  of  great  resort  with  the  super- 
stitious of  past  ages.  This  was,  by  long  neglect,  stopped  up 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  the  summer  of  1666  proving  un- 
usually dry,  the  head  of  the  spring  was  opened  and  cleansed,whea 
such  a  sudden  and  great  supply  of  water  gushed  forth,  that,  cer- 
tainly, says  Kennet,  "  had  the  old  adorers  now  lived  they  would 
have  termed  it  another  miracle." 

The  remembrance  of  the  saint  is,  likewise,  presreved  in  Ed- 
burg-Balk.  This  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Edburg's  fValk,  which 
was  a  neat  and  frequented  path  to  the  well  from  the  priory.  In  a 
record  of  about  the  10th  of  Edward  1.  this  is  termed  St.  Edburg's 
green  way. 

Richard  II.  in  the  first  of  his  reign,  granted  to  Sir  John  De 
Worth,  Lord  of  the  manor  of  BigeuhuU,  the  privileges  of  a 
weekly  market,  and  oue  yearly  fail-.  BigenhuU  -f  was  a  small 
village  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  King's  end  of 
the  town.  The  BigenhuU  market  was  discontinued  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  In  the  19th  of  that  king,  a  market  was  granted 
to  the  Bury  End,  which  from  that  circumstance  obviously  ac- 
quired its  present  appellation. 

The  customary  oblations  at  Bicester,  about  the  year  1212,  are 

curious.     These  were  one  penny  for  a  burial,  and  the  same  for 

a  mairiage,  or  for  churching  a  woman.     The  altar,  or  sacrament 

2  M  4  offerings, 

•  Valued,  at  the  Dissolution,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  1471.  Cs.  lOd.  j>tr 
•nil. ;  according  to  Speed  at  16?!.  vs.  lOd.  There  were  at  least  seven  Eng- 
lish saints  of  tlie  n;ime  of  Edburg;  this  to  whom  the  priorj' church  of  Bicester 
was  dedicated  whs  St.  Edburg  of  .\  viesbury. 

♦  An  allusion  to  the  ancient  name  of  this  manor  is  still  retained  in  a  single 
dwelling,  termed  Bignal  House,  on  the  north  of  the  contiguous  village  of 
GiMt  Chesterton,  but  in  the  Lordship  of  Bicester  King's  end. 
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offV-rings  vt^rc  thrfippence  at  Christinas,  two  pence  at  Easter,  and  a 
penny  at  tiie  two  other  principal  feasts  ;  besides  oftcrings  at  con- 
fessions. 

The  population  of  Bicester  was  returned,  in  1811,  at  2,14G. 
The  same  returns  to  Parliament  state  the  number  of  houses  to  be 
428. 

At  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  on  the  south-west  of 
Bicester  arc  the  faint  traces  of  Alchkster,  a  city  tiiat  was  of  a 
srpiare  foru),  and  divided  by  four  streets.  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, in  his  Itinerary,  terms  Alchester  Aluuna,  and  makes  it 
a  city  of  the  Dobuni.  Camden  seems  of  opinion  that  the  word 
merely  siynifies  old  Town  ;  but  the  author  of  the  manuscript 
at  the  end  of  Kennet,  would  derive  the  appellation  from  Allectus, 
•who  slew  llic  Emperor  Citrausius,  and  usurped  his  honours.  Dr. 
Slukeley  warmly  supports  this  latter  notion  ;  and  is  desirous  of 
finding  an  allusion  to  Carausius  himself,  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict termed  Caccrsfield. 

Tlie  story  of  Carausius  and  Allectus  is  briefly  this ; — The 
guard  of  the  British  sea  coasts  against  northern  Pirates  was,  by 
the  Romans,  committed  to  a  standing  admiral  ;  and  this  com- 
mand, about  the  thiid  year  of  Dioclesian,  was  bestowed  on  Ca- 
rausius, a  native  of  Britain  or  Ireland.  He  availed  himself  of 
Jiis  opportunities  to  insinuate  to  his  countrymen  that  if  they 
■would  receive,  him  for  king  he  would  expel  their  foreign  masters. 
On  this  he  was  admitted  to  the  government,  and  renounced  al- 
legiance to  the  Romans.  He  maintained  his  elevation  for  seven 
years,  but  was  slain  by  Allectus,  his  friend,  about  the  year  202, 
who  usurped  the  supreme  power.  The  author  of  the  MS.  at 
the  end  of  Kennet,  supposes 'that  Allectus  fixed  his  chief  seat  on 
this  spot,  and  called  it,  after  his  own  n^vae^  Allecti  Castrum; 
since  Alchester,  or  Aldcester.  The  battle  in  wliich  the  rebel 
chief  slew  Carausius  he  informs  us  was  fought  more  than  two 
miles  from  Alchester,  on  the  field  now  called  Caversfield. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  conjecture  is  ingenious,  rather  than 

probable.     The  author  has  no  historical  support,  and  depends 

7  chiefly 
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chiefly  for  argument  oti  a  presumoil  affinitj'  of  names.  It  is  justly 
observed  by  Goiit,'Ii  "  that  the  frequent  use  of  tlic  name  of  AIJ- 
chester,  for  Rori'aii  stations  in  Eii<<iiin(i,  is  a  full  confutation  of  the 
notion  thr.t  this  peculiarly  btloiixed  to  Allectus," 

Kcnnet,  with  more  judgment,  supposes  Alchester  to  have  been 
one  of  the  garrisoned  places  constructed  by  Plautius,  as  securities 
to  the  newly  conquered  country,  after  his  early  triumphs  over 
the  Britons.  This  station  probably  acted  as  the  frontier  of  the 
Dobuni  and  Cattieuchiani ;  and  thence  the  army  of  Plautius 
might  readily  pursue  the  Britons  to  Buckingham,  or  the  adjacent 
banks  of  theOusc. 

The  area  has,  for  many  ages,  been  subject  to  the  inroads  of  the 
plough  ;  and  numerous  coins  and  curious  relics  have  been  found 
at  various  times.  Tlie  author  of  the  manuscript  before  quoted* 
notices  the  following,  among  other  discoveries:  '*  In  the  year 
1616,  an  earthen  pot,  full  of  brass  money,  bearing  the  stamp, 
name,  and  picture,  some  of  Carausius,  some  of  Allectus,  was 
found  under  the  root  of  a  tree  in  Steeple  Claydon  parish,  by 
the  groat  pond  there.  In  the  midst  of  that  ploughed  field,  Al- 
cliester,  a  husbandman,  ploughing  very  deep,  lighted  on  a  rough 
round  stouc,  which  was  found  to  be  hollow  within,  and  seemed 
cemented  toii ether.  On  being  opened  nothing  was  found  but  a 
green  glass,  some  three  quarters  full  of  ashes,  close  stopped 
up  with  lead  over  the  mouth."  These  the  author  supposes  to 
be  "  the  ashes  of  Carausius,  slain  hard  by  I"  This  writer  cre- 
ates more  interest  when  he  proceeds  to  observe  tljat  "  Alchester 
appears  to  have  been  a  walled  town.  In  the  front  was  built  a 
sconce,  or  watch-tower,  the  ruins  whereof  still  appear  (1622) 
iu  a  plat  of  meadow,  where,  in  our  days,  have  been  dug  up  much 
Roman  money,  brick,  and  tile;  and  a  pavement  of  curious  wrought 
tile." 

Many  coins,  and  fragments  of  building,  have  been  discovered  at 
Alchester,  in  more  recent  periods. 

Twoueighbouring  villages  maintain  a  connection  in  their  names 

witb 
This  MS,  bears  the  dale  of  1622, 
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with  the  desolated  garrison.  Great  Chesterton,  vrhich  lies 
contiguous  to  the  ancient  city,  probably  sprang  from  its  ruins ; 
and,  perhaps,  we  may  safely  admit  that  Wendlebury  derives 
its  name  from  the  Vandals,  who  were  certainly  employed  as 
auxiliaries  by  the  Romans  in  the  decay  of  the  empire,  and  who 
might  have  Iheir  station  in  this  place  *.  The  Akeman  Street 
passed  Alchester  on  the  north.  The  church  of  the  present 
village  of  Chesterton  stands  immediately  contiguous  to  its 
track. 

Pursuing  the  traces  of  this  antient  road,  we  arrive,  when  five 
miles  distant  from  Bicester,  at  Kirklington,  formerly  a  place  of 
much  political  consequence,  from  its  situation  as  a  frontier  town 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  the  West  Saxons.  In  the 
year  977  was  held  a  great  council,  or  synod,  at  which  were  pre- 
sent King  Edward  the  Martyr,  and  St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Some  writers  place  this  synod  at  Kirtling,  or,  as  it 
is  often  termed,  Catledge,  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  but  others  contend 
that  it  was  held  in  this  village;  and  they  observe,  in  support  of 
their  opinion,  that  Sideman,  bishop  of  Devonshire,  dying  at  this 
synod,  willed  to  be  buried  in  his  own  church  at  Crediton,  but 
King  Edward  and  Archbishop  Dunstan  ordered  that  he  should  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  Abingdon,  and  he  was  accordingly  laid 
on  the  north  side,  in  the  porch  of  St.  Paul.  It  was,  likewise,  as 
a  mark  of  kindness,  allowed  by  the  council  to  be  lawful  for  the 
country  people  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  St.  Mary  of  Abingdon.  It  is 
contended  that  Bishop  Sideman  was  buried  at  St.  Mary's  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparative  contiguity  of  that  church  ;  and  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  people  of  Cambridgeshire  would  receive  no  pecu- 
liar favour  in  being  permitted  to  seek  religious  benefit  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  so  distant  a  spot. 

The  manor  of  Kirklington,  according  to  Plot,  was  formerly 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Kings  of  England  ;  from  whom  it 

came 

•  It  is  remarked  by  Gough,  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  there  is  a 
Roman  station,  aud^a  "  Vandlebury,"  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  both  Uoiver-. 
sities.  ■  "■  '  -^ 
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came  to  Henry,  son  of  Edmund  Croucliback,  Earl  of  Lancasltr, 
an4  fatlier  to  Henry,  the  first  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  by  whose 
daughter  Blancli  it  proceeded  to  Jolin  of  Gaunt,  This  inlelli- 
jfejice  Plot  professes  to  derive  from  an  old  ciiartcr,  then  iu  the 
possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Chanibcrk-yne,  "  Lord  oi'  the  Town  ;" 
but  Du^^dalf,  who  traces  the  descent  of  the  property  from  John 
de  Humetz,  Constable  of  Normandy  in  the  reiijn  of  King  John 
through  the  liite  of  the  Bassets,  observes  that  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, sixth  son  of  Edward  IIL  died  possessed  of  the  manor  ia 
the -iOth  of  Richard  H. 

The  properly  is  now  vested  iu  Sir  Henry  W.  Dashwood,  Bart. 
who  has  here  a  fine  seat,  encompassed  by  an  extensive  park. 
This  Biauor  was  valued,  in  the  year  142U,  at  l.*)!.  (Js.  8d.  and 
seven  Beeves. 

In  the  contiguous  parish  of  BlftchingdOxN,  Richard  de  Prest- 
cote  held  one  hide  of  land,  by  the  petty  serjcantry  of  carrying-  a 
shield  of  brawn  to  the  King,  as  often  as  he  hunted  in  the  forest 
of  Coinbury.  The  manor  was  long  vested  in  the  family  of 
D'Aniorie.  The  advowson  of  Bletchingdou  church  escheated  to 
the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  by  way  of  forfeiture,  incur- 
red by  two  brothers,  Richard  and  William  Gravill ;  and  was 
f  Iven  to  Queen's  College,  by  Edward  III.  at  the  request  of  tl>e 
founder.  In  the  year  1665  the  shock  of  au  earthquake  was  felt 
in  this  village.  Bletchingdon  was  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Fairclough,  better  known  by  his  paternal  name  of  Featly.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Featly,  Cook  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
was  a  writer  of  some  eminence  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Dr.  Fairclough  suffered  much  in  the  civil  contests  <rf 
the  1 7th  century,  and  died  of  a  dropsy,  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  long  imprisonment,  iu  1644.  Arthur  Annesley, 
Esq.  has  a  desirable  residence  on  the  northei'D  side  of  the 
village. 

IsLiP,  distant  five  miles  from  Oxford,  claims  little  considera- 

iion  from  its  modem  aspect,  but  is  memei-able  as  the  place  which 

S  afibrded 
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aifonJcd  birtii  to  Kiiiy;  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  palace  of  Iiis 
father.  King  Ethelrcd,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  to  the  north 
«'ast  of  the  village.  Plot  says  that  some  footsteps  of  the  edifice 
may  still  be  discovered;  but  no  traces  are  now  to  be  seen.  In 
tins'  direction,  however,  is  a  close  termed  the  Court-Close;  from 
which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  several  loads  of  lead 
wore  dug-,  whicli  lay  iu  irregular  masses,  as  if  melted.  Still,  al- 
lowing that  a  large  hiiilding  probably  once  occupied  this  site,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  term  Court-Close  is  no  safe  authority  for 
concluding-  that  this  building-  was  the  palace  of  Ethelred  ;  as  such 
.t  term  might  be  bestowed  on  the  appurtenance  to  a  mere  ordi- 
nary manorial  mansion. 

The  Charter  of  Restoration  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  in 
which  Edward  gives  to  his  new  church  the  town  of  Islip,  proves 
the  fact  of  his  birth  at  this  place.  Edward  styles  Islip  "  a  small 
village,"  and  spells  the  name  Githslepe.  The  chapel  in  which 
rt  has  been  supposed  he  was  christened,  stood  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  church.  This  building  was  maintained  in  decent  pre- 
servation by  the  monks  of  Westminster  till  their  dissolution  in 
lo40;  and  was  not  desecrated  till  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 
In  the  18th  century  it  was  converted  to  a  barn.  Every  linger- 
ing fragment  was  destroyed  before  the  year  1783.  When  last 
ins])ected  by  Warton,  the  roof  was  of  thatch,  but  the  stone  walls 
still  retained  traces  of  an  oblong  window  at  the  east  end.  The 
occurrences  connected  with  the  presumed  font  of  Edward's  bap- 
tism, we  have  noticed  in  our  mention  of  Kiddington, 

Every  rational  enquirer  must  remain  in  doubt,  as  to  whether 
Islip  has  cause  to  take  pride  from  its  regal  native.  Edward  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  great  legislative  wisdom,  and  to  have 
studied  invariably  the  solid  welfare  ot  his  subjects.  We  discover 
little  of  weakness,  till  the  priests  meddle  with  his  character.  His 
utigallant  propensities  are  offensive  to  recollection.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  even  fanciful  piety  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  absti- 
nence from  the  arms  of  his  fair  Queen,  Editha,  the  daughter  of 

Earl 
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Earl  Godwin.*  Political  hatred  led  liim  to  neglect  the  blan- 
dishments of  connubial  love;  and  political  fear,  perhaps,  induced 
him  to  become  the  accuser  of  his  parent.  But,  in  forminjf  ao 
estimate  of  the  character  of  a  sovereign  at  so  remote  a  period, 
we  merely  exercise  our  ingenuity  on  the  colours  perceptible 
in  the  chief  pageant  of  a  fable ;  for  the  interested  and  the 
poetical  combine  to  render  ambiguous  history  the  rival  of  ro- 
mance. 

MiUDLETON  Stoney,  tiiree  niiUsfrom  Bicester,  on  tiie  north- 
west, is  ornamented  by  the  handsome  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Jer- 
sey. His  lordship  has  lately  enlarged  the  house,  and  has  made 
many  tasteful  alterations  in  the  gardens  and  grounds.  The  ma- 
nor was  part  of  the  estates  of  the  Longespes,  Earls  of  Salisbury  ; 
and,  on  the  failure  of  male  issue  in  that  family,  it  was  carried, 
in  marriage,  to  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  by  Margaret,  the 
sole  daughter  and  heir.  The  latter  earl  obtained  from  Edward  I. 
the  grant  of  a  weekly  market,  (long  since  disused.)  and  a  yearly 
fair.  In  this  parish  was  a  castle,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  a  Saxon  Avork.  The  structure  belonged  to  the 
Camvils,  in  the  reign  of  King  John  ;  and  remainexl  many  years 
after  most  other  castles  iu  the  county  were  demolished. 

SoMF.RToy, 

•  Few  persons,  unconnected  witli  the  busy  parts  of  history,  are  more  In- 
teresting than  Queen  Kditha.  Condemned  to  use  the  same  apartment  with 
a  disdainful  liusband  for  many  years,  she  endeavoured  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
scorn  only  by  the  practice  of  humility.  Her  footstej)*  were  enveloped  by 
Aleshes  more  dangerous  than  the  fiery  ordeal  to  which  Queen  Emma  wns 
subjcctt'd  ;  yet  modesty  and  integrity  enabled  her  to  tread  right  forwards, 
and  to  escape  every  snare.  The  passage  of  lugulphus  respecting  this  virgin- 
queen  is  so  forcibly  descriptive  of  her  simplicity  of  manners  and  accomplisli- 
ments  of  mind,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  translation  of  it  : 
"  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  frequently  inet  the  Queen.  On  these  occa- 
sions she  would  stop  me,  and  examine  me  in  the  Classics,  aud  pose  me,  witli 
wondrous  readiness,  in  my  grammar  and  logic  ;  and  then  gener.Tll^-  ordered 
«  little  maid   who  wailed  on  her  to  give  me  three  or  four  pieces  of  niu- 

D<y." 
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SoMERTON,  about  three  miles  south  by  cast,  of  the  town  of 
Deddington,  was  possessed  by  the  Arsic  family.  The  estate  was 
forfeited  to  tlie  crown  in  the  reign  of  John,  by  Robert  de  Arsic, 
who  sided  with  the  barons  against  that  king.  A  part,  how- 
ever, was  retained  by  the  family,  of  whom  it  was  bought  by 
Grey,  Archbishop  of  York.  That  powerful  prelate  bestowed  the 
property  on  Robert  Grey,  of  Rotherfield,  and  his  heirs,  who  held 
it  under  the  name  of  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Somerton,  by  the 
service  of  keeping  Dover  Cast! p.  It  was  carried,  by  a  female  of 
the  Greys,  to  the  family  of  D'Eiucourt ;  and  afterwards  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  large  posisessions  in  this  county  of  Jasper, 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

Dr.  Juxton,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  held  the 
living  of  this  place.  In  the  church  are  buried  several  of  thq 
Ferniors  of  Tusmore. 

The  manor  of  Souldern,  was  purchased  in  the  reign  cf 
Henry  III.  by  Ralph  de  Bray,  of  Philip  Basset,  for  forty  marks 
of  silver.  In  the  church  are  buried  several  of  the  family  of 
Gough  ;  among  whom  are  Ferdinando,  who  died  in  1664 ;  and 
Richard  his  father,  who  died  in  1638.  * 

Tl'smore  is  the  very  desirable  residence  of  William  Fernior, 
Esq.  whose  family  have  long  flourished  oq  this  spot.  Dr.  Plot 
mentions  several  circumstances  creditable  to  the  taste  and  in- 
genuity of  the  representative  of  this  antient  family,  at  the 
period  of  his  visit  to  Tusmore.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been 
found  here. 

The  neighbouring  district  termed  Bayard's  Green,  was  one 
of  the  three  places  appointed  by  King  Richard  I.  for  the  first 
authorised  tournaments  that  were  held  in  England.  *  The 
lion-hearted  King  retained   to   the  last   a  predilection   for  his 

native 

•  Several  of  this  family  are,  likewise,  inferred  in  the  church  of  Upper 
Heyford,  or  Heyford  Warren  (Warine.) 

••  This  tournament  is  raentioned  in  a  letter  from  Richard  I.  to  his  aiiach- 
fd  friend,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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native  county ;  and  the  number  of  crqss-legi^ed  effigies  con- 
nected witli  Oxfordshire  families  prove  the  ardour  with  which 
the  gentry  entrred  into  his  romantic  views.  A  second  tour- 
nament was  hehl  on  Bayard's  Green,  ip  the  33d  of  Henry  Ilf. 
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X  HIS  County  has  to  regret  the  want  of  a  regular  historian. 

In  the  year  1677,  Dr.  Plot  published  a  '•  Natural  Hi-<lory  of  Ox- 
fordshire, being  an  Essay  tu\v;ircls  the  Natural  History  of  England." 
A  second  edition,  with  adilitions  and  corrections,  was  printed  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1705,  fol.  after  the  Doctor's  death,  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Rurnian,  Fellow  of  University  College.  Tins  work  touches  very 
llightly  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  County.  Plot  was  evidently  a  maa 
of  some  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  a  want  of  judgment  pervades  the 
whole  work.  He  sank  the  dupe  of  nearly  every  circumstance  that 
wore  a  marvellous  aspect.  Mysterious  jwognostlcs  of  death  ;  fantas- 
tical operations  of  presumed  demons ;  and  the  blessings  arising  from 
the  roval  touch,  to  those  alRicted  with  the  evil  ;  occupy  too  many  of 
his  pages,  and  cause  the  reiidcr  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  intelli- 
gence conveyed  in  more  creditable  sections. 

The  agricultural  state  of  the  county  is  chiefly  indebted  for  illustra- 
tion to  the  '•  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Oxfordshire,  drawn  up  for 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  &:c.  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,"  (Mr. 
Arthur  Young.) 

A  translation  of  Domesday,  for  O.xfordshire,  has  been  published  by 
tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Bawdwen. 

Bishop  Kennct,  in  his  excellent  work  intituled,  "  Parochial  Anti- 
quities," has  entered  fully  into  the  history  of  ihe  town  of  Bicester,  and 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Ambrosden.  The  object  of  Dr.  Kennet 
was  the  illustration  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  while  resident  at 
Ambrosden;  but  his  book  contains  hints  of  information  relative  to 
many  other  Oxfordshire  parishes;  and  no  hint  from  his  pen  could  fail 
of  being  valuable.  Very  few  writers  have  reared  so  estimable  a  fabric 
on  so  apparently  hopeless  a  foundation.* 

Vol.  XII.  2  N  Among 

*  Gough  say?,  in  his  British  Topography,  "  th.it  he  has  a  copy  of  Bisbop 
Kennel's  work,  with  large  .MS.  addiiioiis  by  the  amhor  "'  But  ihis  valuable 
copy  is  not  among  tlie  books  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleiau  library  by  Mr. 
Cough. 
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Among  the  "  Occasional  Remarks"  prefixed  to  the  account  of  Fair 
ford  Windows,  published  with  Roper's  life  of  More,  are  some  ob5er-» 
vations  on  Dorckesttr,  Bensingtoii,  and  Eivelm.  Also  in  the  Preface 
to  Hemingford,  p.  57 — 6y. 

In  regard  to  Tliame  school,  there  was  prirrted,  as  it  appears  for  pri- 
vate use,  the  following  thin  folio  :  "  Schola  Thamensis  ex  fundatione 
Johannis  Williams  mi  litis  domini  Williams  de  Thame  ,1575.  God  save 
the  Queen."  This  book  contains  the  indentures,  and  deeds  of  settle- 
ment ;  the  statutes,  and  the  evidences  of  the  school  and  almshouse, 
"  The  only  copy,"  says  Mr.  Gough,  "  thnt  I  ever  saw  was  in  Mr. 
West's  library,  now  in  the  King's.  There  is  another  in  the  Bod- 
leian." 

"  Tragi-comoedia,  being  a  brief  relation  of  the  strange,  and  wonder- 
full  hand  of  God  discovered  at  IVitney,  in  the  Comedy  acted  there, 
Feb.  3,  where,  there  were  some  slaine,  many  hurt,  with  severall  other 
remarkable  passages;  together  with  what  was  preached  in  three  Ser- 
mons on  that  occasion,  from  Rom.  1.  18.  both  wliich  may  serve  as 
some  Check  to  the  growing  Atheisme  of  the  present  age.  By  John 
Rowe,  of  C.  C.  C.  in  Oxford,  Lecturer  in  the  Town  of  Witney.  Oxf. 
1652." 

"  An  answer  to  a  scandalous  Pamphlet,  entituled  the  Present  state  of 
tlie  Free  School  at  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  &c.  by  John  Goole,  A.M. 
Vicar  of  Eynsham,  and  Master  of  the  Free  School  of  Witney,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford."     Oxf.  1721.  8vo. 

"The  Contract  violated,  or  the  hasty  Marriage.  By  John  Goole, 
M.  A.  Master  of  the  Free  School  of  Witney,  and  Vicar  of  Eynsham," 
tec.  This  relates  to  a  marriage  between  the  author  and  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Hudson. 

"  Strange  and  wonderful  News  from  Bisciter,  a  Town  in  Oxford- 
shire :  being  a  full  and  true  Account  of  a  terrible  Tempest  of  light- 
ning, rain,  hail,  and  thunder,  which  happened  there  the  twentyeth  Day 
of  April  last  past,  and  continued  for  several  hours  ;  burnt  much  Corn, 
some  barns  and  outhouses,  and  kiil'd  many  Cattel;  also  spoyl'd  seve- 
ral Persons,  and  had  like  to  have  consumed  the  whole  Town.  1678." 
4to. 

The  "  Blenheim  Guide,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mavor,  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  comprehensive  works  of  the  kind  ever  published, 
and  contains  many  particulars  relating  to  the  borough  of  Wood- 
itock. 

The"Custome  of  the  Maiinor  of  Woodstock,"  is  published  in  the 
preface  to  tiie  8th  Volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary.  A  transcript  of  a 
roll  relating  to  this  manor,  t.  Edw.  I.  is  at  the  end  of  Hearne's  edition 
of  Robert  de  Avesbury. 

"  A  short  survey  of  Woodstock"  is  printed  with  *'The  Just  Devil 
of  Woodstock,  or  a  true  Narrative  of  the  several  apparitions,  tiie 
frights,  and  punisliments  that  were  inflicted  upon  the  rumpish  Com- 
missioners," &c.  by  Widdowes, 

"  W.  Whately's 
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"  W.  Wliately's  Sermon,  and  arcoimt  of  the  fire  at  Banbury,  which 
biirne(i  103  houses,  Sec.  Loiuioii  lb30."4to. 

"  Crouch  Hill,  a  descriptive  poem,  with  some  account  of  the  siegfi 
of  Banbury  Castle,"  l)y  Mr.  Rusher. 

"God's  Tt-rribie  J.idgeinent  in  Oxford^lli^e ;  a  true  relation  of  a 
woman  at  Atlierbi.ry,  having  used  divers  horrible  wishes  and  impre- 
cation-, \vjs  suddenly  burnt  to  ashes  on  one  side  of  her  body,  when 
tliere  was  no  tire  near  her.  1677,"  4to. 

*'  Mt-moirs  of  0<ney  Abbey,  near  Oxford,  collected  from  the 
most  autiientic  authors,"  &c.  by  John  Swaine,  Esq.  (of  Windsor) 
1769. 

A  discourse  about  Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  Nunnery  of  Godstowe, 
with  octiis'onal  notes  about  Binsey  ;  written  by  T.  Hearne,  1718. 
Spicil.  ad  G.  Nenbrig.  p.  730. 

In  the  Goiitlcman's  Mauazine,  Vol.  XLl.  p.  C85.  is  a  curious  article 
on  the  subject  of  Godstow,  communicated  by  Mr.  Gough  ;  and,  in  the 
sane  work,  for  Ausjust,  17H7,  is  a  transcript  from  the  Chartulary,  or 
Ledger  Book,  of  Godsfow  Nunnery. 

Uearne  wpite  "A  Discourse  concerning  the  .S"/?^n.y/?c/rf  te«^ellated 
j);n'(Min'i)l,  Sec."  which  is  |)rcti.\ed  to  Vol.  \  II  i.  of  Leiand's  Itinerary. 
John  Pointer,  M.  A.  attacked  Hearne's  opinions,  in  "An  account  ot  a 
Roinji)  pavement  lately  found  at  Stunslield,  in  Oxfordshire,  proved  to 
be  l-iOO  years  old.     Oxf.  1713."  Svo. 

The  following  pamphlets  appeared  in  the  17th  century,  concerning 
operations  in  the  civil  war. 

"  Exceeding  good  News  from  Oxfordshire  ;  being  a  true  relation 
of  the  manner  of  the  apprehending  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  Sir  Joha 
Curzon,  Sir  Robert  Dormer,  and  divers  other  cavaliers,  in  Oxford- 
shire, by  Colonell  Hampden  and  Colonell  Goodwyn,  Set.  1G42.'* 
4lo. 

"  His  Highness  Prince  Rupert's  late  beating  up  the  rebels  quarters 
at  Postcomb  and  Cliimner,  in  Oxfordshire;  and  his  victory  in  Chal- 
grove  Field,  on  Sunday  morning,  June  18,  1643.  Whereunto  is  added 
Sir  Jolui  Werie's  expedition  to  West  Wickham,  the  Sunday  aftei, 
June  23,  1643."  4to. 

"  The  Levellers  (falsly  so  called)  vindicated ;  or  the  case  of  the  twelve 
troops  which  (by  treachery  in  a  treaty)  was  lately  surprised  and  de- 
feated at  Burford,  truly  stated,  and  offered  to  the  judgment  of  all  un- 
byassed  and  wel-minded  people,  especially  of  the  army,  their  fellow 
souldiers,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Fairfax."  4to. 

The  most  important  publicatitiis  connected  with  the  City  of  O.v- 
ford  art, 

"The ancient  and  present  state  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  containing 
an  occount  of  its  Foundation.  Antiquity,  Situation,  Suburbs,  divis.ion 
by  Wards,  Walls,  Ca-tle,  Fairs,  Religious  Houses,  Abbeys,  St.  Frides- 
wede's  ;  Churches,  a>  well  thc<se  destroyed  as  the  present,  with  their 
monumental  inscriptions  ;  Mayors,  Members  of  Parliament,  &cc.  The 
2  N  C  whole 
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whole  chiefly  collected  by  Mr.  Anthony  i.  Wood,  with  additions  by 
the  Rev.  Sir  J.  Peshali,  Bart.  London  1773."  This  work  is  embel- 
lished by  a  plan  of  the  City,  engraved  by  Longmate,  in  1773,  under 
the  direction  of  Gwyn  ;  and  by  views  of  St.  Mary's,  All  Saints,  and 
St.  Giles's. 

Hearp.e  printed,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Annales  de  Dunstaple,  No. 
Yll  and  Vin.  a  copy  of  John  and  Henry  Illd's  Charter  of  Liberties 
and  Pri%'ileges  to  this  City,  from  the  register  of  Oseney  Abbey,  copied 
by  Mr.  Hare  among  his  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

A  Charter  of  Henrv  to  the  Burgesses  of  Oxford  is  printed,  from 
the  Colt.  lib.  Claud.  'D.  H.  at  the  end  of  Lib.  Nig,  Scac.  H.  819. 
1772. 

Other  particulars  concerning  Oxford,  lb.  Append.  No.  VL  597. 
613.  683.  1st  edit. 

♦*  The  Passage  of  the  Treatle  for  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to  Sir  T, 
Fairfax,  ^c,  1646." 

"Articles  concluded  and  agreed  on  for  the  surrender  of  Oxford 
SHid  FariJngdon  to  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  24lh  of  June,  1646.  Lond.  1646." 
4to. 

Dr.  Birch  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  LL  p. 
699,  an  account  of  the  black  assize,  from  Merton  College  Registers, 
with  remarks. 

At  the  end  of  Boyle's  History  of  the  Air,  1692.  8vo.  is  a  register 
of  the  changes  of  air  observed  at  Oxford,  from  June  24,  1660.  to  March 
28,  1677. 

The  first  general  account  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  contained 
in  some  rhyming  verses  by  Trevytlan,  or  Trevytham,  a  Franciscan 
Friar,  t.  Hen.  Vi.  published  by  llearne  at  the  end  of  "  Historia  vitae 
Ric.  H.  Ox.  1729." 

In  the  year  1 564,  the  public  orator  of  Cambridge  expatiated,  with 
some  extravagance,  on  tlie  presumed  superior  antiquity  of  that  L^ni- 
versity,  in  an  harangue  delivered  before  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  in- 
duced Thomas  Key,  or  Cay,  Master  of  University  College,  to  com- 
pose a  piece  in  which  he  eadeavourcd  to  prove  that  the  University  of 
Oxford  v^'as  founded  by  certain  Greek  professors  who  accompanied 
Brute  to  England.  Key's  work  was  first  printed,  with  an  answer  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Caius,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  by  Bynneman,  1563, 
4to.  and  again  in  1574,  under  the  title  of,  Assertio  Antiquitatis  Oxoni- 
ensis  Academiae  incerto  authore  ejusdem  gymnasii:  ad  illustriss.  Re- 
ginam  anno  1566.  Jam  nuper  ad  verbum  cum  priore  edita;  cum 
fragmento  Oxoniensis  Historiolir.  Additis  castigationibus  authoris 
marginalibus  ad  asteriscuin  positis.  Inter  q\ias  libri  titulns  est,  qui 
ante  castigationem  (quam  editionem  secundam  dicimus)  nulius  erat. 
Omnia  proutab  ipsis  authoris  exemplaribus  accepimus,  bona  tide  com- 
missa  formulis." — Hearne  republished  it  with  his  "  Vindicia  Antiqui- 
tatis Academiae  Oxoniensis  contra  Joanneni  Caium  Cantabri^iensem," 
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from  the  origiiui!  MS.  witli  additions  tollie  "  Assertio,"  by  the  author, 
and  oUiLT  copious  pa piTS.     Ox.  1730. 

A  Discourse  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  University  of  Oxfot^l,  by  way 
of  "  Letter  to  a  fiienri,  written  by  Dr.  Ilutte'n,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  I59y."  printed  at  the  end  ot  Hearne's  'J'e.vtus  Rotiensi':,  gives 
an  account  of  the  City  and  Univen>ily,  but  not  of  iho  Colleges  par- 
ticularly. 

"  Nicolai  P'icrberti,  Uxoniensis  in  Anglia  Academix  dtscriptio:  ad 
perillustrem  et  reverendi-s,  D.  D.  Bernardinuin  Pauiinnni.S.  D.  N. 
Clementis  \'lll.  datarium.  Roma?,  1G02."  12mo. — This  curious  tract 
was  reprinted  in  Lciantl's  Itinerary,  Vol.  IX. 

"  Bryan  Twyne,"  says  Goiigh,  "  was  the  first  who  treated  the  af- 
fairs of  this  University  like  a  professed  Antiquary,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  place  of  keeper  of  its  archives.  His  Antiquitatis 
Academic  Oxonieniis  Apologia,  in  tres  libros  divisa,  was  printed  at 
Oxf.  in  I(i08.  4to.  Ilearne  boasts  that  he  has  defended  the  anticjuity 
of  Oxford  with  irrefragable  and  undeniable  proofs,  yet  Twyne  allow- 
ed the  authority  of  that  MS.  which  makes  against  it!"  ^ 

Twyne  was  followed  by  Scot,  I.angl)aine,  and  f'ulman  ;  hut  the 
labour  of  e-ach  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Anthony  ii  Wood,  whose  "  His- 
toria  et  Antiquitates  Univcrsitatis  Oxoniensis  duobus  voluminibus 
comprelienss,  Oxon.  ^  Theatre  Sheldoniano.  1674."  fol.  was  pub- 
lished at  tl'.e  expense  of  the  I'nivcrsity.  The  first  volume  conlains 
tlie  Anticpiities  of  the  University,  in  chronological  order,  to  1646;  the 
second  those  of  the  Colleges. 

"  The  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  the  death  of  William 
(he  Conqueror."  Oxf.  177'J.  8vo.  is  Wood's  work  published  by  Sir 
John  Peshall,  wiio  afterwards  published  the  "History  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  from  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  demise  of 
Q.  Elizabeth.  Oxf.  1773."  4to. 

William  of  Worcester,  who  was  educated  at  Hart  Hall,  drew  up  a 
history  of  the  learned  men  educated  at  Oxford,  of  which  Twyne  pub- 
lished an  extract  in  his'" Apologia;"  but  the  great  historian  of  the 
members  of  the  University  is  Anthony  i  Wood,  whose  work  is  inti- 
tuled "  Athena  Oxonienses.  An  exact  history  of  all  the  writers  and 
Bishops  who  have  had  their  education  in  the  most  ancient  and  famous 
University  of  Oxford,  from  the  15th  year  of  King  Henry  the  seventh, 
Dom.  IjOO.  to  the  end  of  the  year  UiQO  ;  representing  the  birth,  for- 
tune, preferment  and  death  of  all  those  authors  and  prelnt«rs;  the  great 
accidents  of  their  lives,  and  the  fate  and  character  of  their  writings. 
To  which  are  added  the  Fasti,  or  Annals  of  the  said  University,  lor 
the  same  time." 

The"  Athena?"  were  reprinted  in  1721,  in  t«o  Volumes,  folio,  con- 
tinued down  to  Wood's  death,  1693,  from  the  copy  now  deposited  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  in  which  the  author  had,  with  his  own  hand, 
inserted  a  great  number  of  additions  and  amendments  ;  and  500  new 
lives  were  conmiunicated  to  the  editors  by  Bishop  Tanner,  to  whom 
^Vood  pu  his  death  bed  bequeathed  it, 
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tt  is  to  be  rcfjrelled  that  Wood's  great  Biogiapliical  performance  is 
unit  h  ilcbaspcl  by  prejudice  and  party -feeling ;  but  many  particidars 
of  explanation  may  be  expected  from  "  A  new  edition  oi  the  work, 
with  additions,  ancl  a  continuation,  by  Philip  Bii>;>,  l-ellow  of  St. 
Jolin's  College,  Oxford."  The  first  Volume  is  already  before  the 
public. 

"The  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c. 
&:c."  by  John  Avlitie,  LL.D.  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  is  chielly 
compiled  from  Wood;  but  Dr.  Ay liffe  unfortunately  added  some 
remarks  of  his  own,  with  congenial  acerbity,  for  which  he  was  de- 
graded, and  expelled  the  University. 

Gutch,  likewise,  published  a  compilation  from  Wood. 
Salmon,  author  of  the  Modern  History,  printed,  in  1744.  an  octavo 
Volume,  containing  an  "  account  of  the  present  slate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,'  together  with  some  notice  of  several  places  in  the 
county. 

A  more  satisfactory  work  has  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and  Public  Buildings  attached  to  th6 
University  of  Oxiord,  including  tlie  lives  of  the  Founders,  by  Alex- 
ander Chahners,  F.  S.  A.  illustrated  i)y  a  series  of  Engravings." 

Five  numbers  have  appeared  of  an  extensive  work,  by  Ackermann, 
intituled  "The  History  of  the  Univi-rsity  of  Oxford,  illustrated  by 
upwards  of  eighty  highly  finished  and  coloured  Engravings,  fac  similes 
of  tiie  drawings,  representing  exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  Col- 
leges, Halls  Public  Buildings,  and  Costume,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
striking  parts  of  the  City."  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  twenty 
nuujbers. 

Oxoniana,  published  by  Phillips,  in  Foin- Volumes,  contains  inany 
curious  circumstances  relating  to  the  University  and  City,  partly  ex- 
tracted from  MSS.  in  the  public  libraries,  and  partly  copied  from 
scarce  books. 

There  are  several  Guides,  or  Pocket  Compcmions,  to  the  Univer- 
sity ;*  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1812. 

A  University  Calendar,  which  coptains  lists  of  the  public  officers  ; 
the  Principals  and  Fellows  of  the  respective  Colleges  ;  and  a  variety 
of  satisfactory  particulars  connected  with  tiie  University,  is  published 
annually. 

"  Balliofergus,  or  a  Commentary  upon  the  Foundation,  Founders, 
and  Affaires,  of  Balliol  College;  gathered  out  of  the  records  thereof, 
and  other  antiquities,  with  a  brief  description  of  eminent  persons,  who 
have  been  formerly  of  the  same  house.  Wiieieunto  is  added  an  exact 
catalogue  of  all  the  heads  of  the  same  CoUedge  never  yet  exhibited  by 

any ; 

•  In  ridicule  of  such  works,  Warton  published  "  A  Companion  to  tJie 
Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  ilie  C'oni|)aiii'iii  :  being  a  complete  supplement  to  all 
the  accouals  of  Oxford  hitherto  published,"  ^c. — This  lilfle  tract  cuiitains 
some  humourous  rem  irks,  but  appe.irs,  oil  the  whoje,  to  be  unworthy  the  time 
bcsLo-ncd  on  it  by  so  elegant  a  scholar. 
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;any;  together  with  two  tables,  oiu*  of  eiulowmriits,  tlipother  of  miscel- 
lan'u's.   By  Henr)' Savage,  master  of  the  said  Colltclge.  Oxf.  16()8."  4to. 
A  catalogue  of  the  pictures  in  Christ  Church  library,  tiie  benefaction 
of  the  late  General  Guise. 

Notes  coucerning  the  foundation  of  Merton  College  are  at  the  end 
of  Ileal  ne's  Textus  Rollensis,  p.  408. 

Some  account  of  the  elTects  of  a  storm  of  Lightning  and  Thunder, 
iu  Pemi)roke  College,  June  3,  1763,  is  in  the  IMiilosophical  Transac- 
tions, \o\.  LV.  art.  30. 

"The  Annals  of  Univei"sity  College,  proving  William  of  Durham 
the  true  fuuiiilcr :  and  answering  all  lliL-ir  arguments  who  ascribe  it  to 
King  Alfred.  Hy  William  Smith,  rector  of  Melsonby,  and  above 
twelve  years  Senior  Fellow  of  that  Society.  Newcastle,  1728." 
8vo, 

The  case  of  Worcester  College,  or  Gloucester  Hall  changed  into 
Worcester  College,  was  printed  in  a  broad  sheet,  LoJid.  1702.  A  se- 
cond edition  in  octavo  was  intituled  "The  Case  of  Worcester  Col- 
lege, iis  it  was  presented  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.'' 
liotb  were  written  by  Benjamin  Woodrolie,  D.  D.  principal  of  Glou- 
cester Hall. 

"  The  case  of  Gloucester  Hall,  in  Qxford,  rectifying  the  false  stating 
thereof  by  Dr.  WoodrotH'e,  Oxon."  4to.  TJiis  was  written  by  Dr. 
Baron,  master  of  Ball iol  Colleg/e. 

The  Bodi/  of  Statutes  was  drawn  up  by  Brvan  Twyne,  and  trans- 
lated into  hixUn  by  Dr.  Peter  Turner,  Savilian  Professor.  This  trans- 
lation, with  large  additions,  and  a  preface  by  the  Professor,  was  first 
printed  ^t  Oxford,  1634.  folio. — An  al)stract,  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers, delivered  to  tliem  on  their  matriculation,  has  been  several  time? 
reprinted. 

PRINTS  AND  MAPS. 

Views  of  several  buildings  are  inserted  in  Rennet's  Parochial 
Antiquities ;  and  there  are  a  few  Prints,  relating  to  buildings,  among 
the  illustrations  of  Plot's  Natural  History. 

In  Stukeley's  Itin.  Cur.  II.  Plates  5,  6,  7,  S,  represent  Alchester 
(Alauna)  Thame  (Tamese)  and  B^mbury  (Branavis)  1724. 

Ditchley,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Sullivan. 

Messrs.  Buck  engraved  W,  view  of  Godstow  Nunnery,  1720;  E. 
view  of  EYn<;ham  Abbey  ;  S.  W.  Cold  Norton;  S.  W.'Clattercot ; 
N.  Minster  Lovel  ;  Priories:  and  N.  E.  of  Broughton  Castle. 

Three  Plans,  and  three  Fronts,  of  Blenheim  House,  Vitr.  Brit.  1. 
55—62. 

N.  and  N.  W.  views  of  the  House  and  High  Lodge,  by  Boydell. 
"  The  oldest  vitiv  of  Oxford  extant  is,  probably,  that  by  Hoefnagel, 
jnBrauniicivitates,  1572."* 
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A  view  by  Buck,  1731. 
A  good  view  of  the  High  Street,  by  Turner. 
One  set,  six  views,  of  Oxford,  by  Malton. 
Magdalen  College,  Bridge,  and  Tower. 

Magdalen  Cojlege  old  quadrangle,  drawn  and  published  by 
Buckler. 

Buckler  has,  likewise,  published.  The  Front  of  Magdalen  College 
Chapel ;  The  Front  of  Christ  Church  ;  Christ  Church  Cathedral ;  The 
Front  of  New  College  Chapel. 

Bibliotheca  Radcliviana ;  Plans,  with  explanations,  &c,  by  Gibbs. 

A  View  and  Plan  of  All  Saints'  Church,  by  Burghers. 

A  View  connected  with  Oxford  is  regularly  given  in  the  Oxford 
Almanac. 

The  oldest  Plan  of  the  City  of  Oxford  extant,  is  ths^t  ^ocluded  \t\ 
Ralph  Aggas's  P'lan  of  the  University,  1578,  or  1579. 

Saxton's  Map  of  this  County,  including  Bucks  and  Berkshire,  was 
made  1574,  but  wants  the  Hundreds,  which  are  supplied,  with  a  Plai\ 
of  the  City,  and  Arms  of  the  Colleges,  in  Speed's  Map,  1610. 

A  new  actual  survey  was  published  1715.  by  Overton,  with  views  of 
the  Public  Schools,  Stonesfield  Pavement,  the  City  from  the  E,  and 
Blenheim  House  and  Bridge. 

Thomas  JeftV;reys  engraved,  1769.  A  new  Map  of  this  county,  frotn 
a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile. 

But  the  most  satisfactory  Map  is  that  by  Richard  Davis,  Topogra- 
pher to  His  Majesty,  published  in  1797,  on  the  scale  of  two  inches  tot 
a  mile.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  county  has  proved  to  us  the 
value  of  tliis  publication,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  fresh  copies, 
•with  corrections,  as  to  the  change  of  proprietors  and  occupiers,  may 
be  speedily  expected. 
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^DDERBURY.  Village,  520; 
gave  title  of  Baron  to  Karl  of  Ro- 
chester, 521  ;  decayed  mansion  of 
Cobb  Family,  ib.  ;  former  seat  of 
licentious  Earl  of  Rocliester,  ib.  ; 
lines  by  Pope,  f>'22 ;  supposed 
unique  portraits,  ib. ;  church,  52ii, 
523;  free-school,  and  a  literary 
native,  bio- 

Ad  we  1 1  Cop,  SW. 

Akeman  Street,  its  tnces  in  this 
county,  11,  12. 

Albans  (St.)   Hall,  account  of,   '^28, 

^Ichesier,  Roman  station,  536  ;  sto- 
ry of  Carausius  and  Allectus,  ib. ; 
probably  constructed  by  Plautiu?, 
537 ;  Roman  coins,  &c.  found, 
ib. 

Aldrich,  Dean,  principal  architect  of 
Peckwater  square,  137. 

Alkcrton,  514;    Timothy  Lydiat, 
native,  ib.  ;  buried  in  church,  ib. 

All  Souls'  College,  notice  of,  1013- 
115;  (zeiieral  character  of  build- 
ings, 103,  109;  chapel,  109,  llU; 
liall,  110,  111  ;  library,  111,  ll.'; 
biographical  notice  of  founder, 
Wt,  113;  eminent  scholars,  114; 
curious  custom,  114, 115  ;  society, 
how  constituted,  115. 

Anecdotes  of  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oiford,  5-*j  James  11.  102,  103  i 


Sir  Richard  Sutton,  123  ;  Queen 
Elizabeth,  132  ;  Cat!iarine  Mar- 
tyr, 111,  142;  Sir  Williaiii  Petre, 
149;  Dr.  Prideaux,  151;  Dr- 
Price,  153;  Sir  Loiine  Jenkins, 
15fi,  157  ;  Thongs  Roiheram,  bi- 
shop of  Lincoln,  158,  lc9  ;  Sir  W. 
D'Avenant,  16i,  K'2,  tr,7 ,  and 
268  ;  Waller  de  Merion,  17.',  173  ; 
Adam  de  Brom,  IS'-s ;  'Ihomits  Tes- 
dale,  191, 19i  ;  Robert  Kglesfcld, 
194,  195;  William  of  Durham, 
213;  Waller  Skirlaw,  bishop  of 
Durham,  vl5  i  Sir  iiiomas  Bod- 
ley,  v3j  ;  Thomas  Howard,  Esrl 
of  Arundel,  i.'35,  236  ;  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  239;  Thomas  Harridt,  256; 
W.  Chilling  A  rth,  2.b7;  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Pocock,  t'JS  ;  Anihouy  a 
Wood,  258,  259;  Charles  Crofcc. 
262  ;  George  Etherydge,  '29y;  A. 
Scrope,  308  ;  Longland,  bishop  Ot" 
Lincoln,  331;  Grander,  337  ;  De 
la  Field,  i^Gb,  366  ;  Surah,  Du- 
chess of  .Marlborough,  4<»9,  410; 
Dr.  John  Rogers,  4o9,  440  ;  Lo- 
dowick  Grevile,  517;  Camden, 
529;  Earl  of  Banbury,  530; 
Queen  Editha,  541. 

Arundelian  marbles,  notice  of,  23c, 
236. 

Arundel,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of, 
anecdotes,  235,  '^"3i^. 

A^hmoleau  Museum,  notice  of,  239, 
240. 

Aseendon, 
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Assendon,  curious  land  spring  ibcrt, 
322,  3i?3;  almslioiive,  S'.'2. 

Assize,  Black,  notice  of,  96. 

Astal,  Barrow,  10. 

Astali,  491  J  decnjed  mansion,  491, 
492  ;  stone  coffin  opened,  492. 

Asterley,  manor,  ihC. 

Astronomical  observatory,  Oxford, 
notice  of,  240,  241. 


Badgnioor,  seat,  344,  345. 
Baldon,  seat,  286. 

Bdlliol  College,  general  notice  of, 
1)5121;  some  account  of  the 
founder,  115,  116;  benefactors, 
117,  118;  character  of  buildings, 
118,119;  chapel,  IsiO;  hall,  ib.  ; 
library,  ib.  ;  eminent  men  educat- 
ed, I'-'O,  121 ;  society,  how  consti- 
tuted, 121. 
Balliol,  John  de,    some   account   of, 

115. 
Earapton  hundred,  471-492  ;  parishes 

in,  471,  472. 
Bampton  town,  480  ;  appears  from 
Domesday  to  have  been  formerly 
a  place  of  consequence,  ib. ;  first 
mention  of  in  history,  ib.  ;  manor, 
ib.  J  market,  481;  church,  ib. ; 
tithes,  how  dividd,  ib.  ;  castle, 
ib.  ;  supposed  prophetical  noises 
beard,  ib. 
Banbury  hundred,  524-533  ;  parishes 

in,  524. 
Banbury  town,  525  ;  the  branavis  of 
the  Romans,  ib.  ;  battle  near,  ib.  ; 
Roman  altar  discovered,  ib.  ;  suf- 
fered in  tlie  civil  war  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  526 ;  present  as- 
pect, ib  ;  town  hall,  ib. ;  church, 
526,  527  ;  charity  school,  527  ; 
former  religious  houses,  ib. ;  re- 
xnains  of  castle,  527,  528  ;  castle 
besieged  and  reduced  in  civil  war, 
528,  529;  bear  garden,  530;  in 
lernal  government,  &:c.  ib.  :  con- 
ferred title  of  Earl,  ib. ;  popula- 
tion, 531. 
Eanbut^',    Earl   of,    his   monument, 

344  ;  anecdotes  of,  530. 
Barford,  St.  John's,  chapel  of,  523. 
Barford,  St.  Michael,    parish,  464; 
singular   inequality   of   surface    in 
church  yard,  465. 


Bayards  Green,  542,  543. 
Beacon  hill,  3i)7. 
Beaumont  palace,  252. 
Bell  hutch,  resilience,  339. 
Bensiijgtoii,    village,    356;     nntient 
embankment,   ib. ;    church,    357  ; 
stone  coffin  found,  ib. 
Bicester,  town,  533  ;  aspect  of,  534  ; 
derivation    of    name,    ib.  :     priory 
formerly    here,   .535 ;  Si.  Edburg's 
well,  ib' ;  Edburg-Balk,  ib. ;   mar- 
ket, ib. ;    antient    oblations,   53.->, 
.')36  i  population,  536. 
Binfield  hundred,  323-345;  parishes 

in,  323, 

Binfield  heath,  oak  trees  found  at  the 

bpt.t(>rn  of  a  pond   iliere,   338  ;    a 

swallow,  or  natural  dram,  there,  ib. 

Binsey,  village,   436;    church,    ib.  ; 

will  otbt.  Margaret,  ib. 
Blnrk  Bouiton,  church.  479. 
Blaiidford  P;:rk,  seat,  .dS^^!. 
Blandy,  Mi>s,  executed  for  t))e  mur- 
der of  her  lather,  account  pf,  3-8. 
Blenheim,   description  of,  395-425  ; 
the   honour    of    Woodstock,    how 
granted  to  the  IMarlborough  family, 
395  ;    rep.irks  on  the  architectural 
ciiaracter  of  the  palace,   397-400; 
hall,  400,  401  ;   bow  window  room, 
401  ;    Uuke's  dressing   room,  ib. ; 
east    drawing    room,    401,    40ii ; 
grand   cabinet,  402,   403  ;    winter 
drawing  r<>om,  404  ;    dining  room, 
404,  405  ;  saloon,  405,  406  ;  green 
drawiiii»   room,    406,    407  ;    state 
drawisig  rooni,   407,  408  ;  library, 
408  4)0;  chapel,  410,411;  thea- 
tre, 411;  Titian  rooni,  411,412; 
extent  and  division  of  park,  412; 
gardens,  412-414;  park,  414,  415; 
water,    415,    416;    grand    bridge, 
416,  417  ;  column  and  inscription, 
417-423;   Akeman   stieet,  its   pro- 
gress through  the   park,   423  ;  me- 
teorological phenomenon,  423,  424; 
China  g:\IIery,   424;    high   lodge. 
425  ;  curious  echo,  ib. 
Bletehingdon,  parish,  539 ;  a  native, 

ib. 
Blount's  court,  oaks  found  beneath  a 

pond  there,  342,  343. 
Bloxham  hundred,  511-524  ,  parishes 

in,  511. 
Bloxham,  village,  511 ;  church,  511, 
512;  statute  lair,  514. 


BocardJt 
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iBocardo,  a  prison  formerly  in  Ox- 
Ibrd,  g.iS  ;  "tippisfcl  dour  ot  Craii- 
nifr's  ro  uii  of  coiirnu-iiicnt,  )i54. 

liodicot,  liiiiiilet,  oiO  i  native  o(,  ib  , 
cliiipel,  it). 

Bodleian,  or  public,  library,  Oxford, 

Uodlcy,    Sir    Tliomas,    memoirs    of, 

-J33. 
Kradwill,  parish,  4"8. 
llrMsenii()>c   (  ollctie,    general    notice 
of,  I'^l-l't?  ;  when  lounded,   I'^y-, 
some  ae<ount  ol   the  founder,  1'.'2, 
UTo;  ot  Sir  11.  Suuon,,lv:>;  char- 
ter of  foundation,  ib.  ;  character  of 
buildings,    1^4,    1*5;    hall,    li.'5; 
library,    125,    126;    chapel.   li.'6; 
eminent  scholars,  i2fi,  l'i7;  expla- 
nation of  luime,  IS!?;  society,  liow 
constituted,  ib. 
Brightwell,  village,  357. 
Britwcll  hill,   traces  of  a  ca-.tr3mota- 

t  on,  j16. 
Briiweil    prior,   35^^;    mansion   iniia 

bned  by  nuns.  ib. 
Brize    Norton,   villa<^e,  48 1;    manor, 

il>.  ;    church  niwcli  ncgli'cted,  ib. 
Broadweli  Grove  llou^e,  47b,  4',  y. 
Brou^hton   Poggs,   village,  479;  de- 
cayed   mansion,  ib.  ;   manor,   how 
held  formerly,  ib. 
Broiighlon  castle,  .M2;  manor,   ib.  ; 

gold  ring  found,  51.'>. 
Broughton   church   and    monuments, 

hiS,  514. 
Brucrne,  505  ;  formerly  a  monastery 
liere.ib. ;  and   a  scat  belonging  to 
the  Cope  family,  ib. 
Bullington    hundred,    'i60-'287;    pa- 

rishes  in,  260. 
Burford  town,  472  ;  priory,  472,  47 j  ; 
pictures  in,  473  ;  church,  473  475  ; 
cnrious  inscription,  474;  nionu 
ment  of  Sir  Laurence  Tanficid,  ib.; 
benefactions  have  suffered  fr"in 
neglect,  475  ;  parish  register,  ib. ; 
free-ichool  and  almshouses,  ib.  : 
town  noticed  by  history  at  an  ear 
Jy  period,  475,  476  ;  obsolete  cus- 
tom, 476  ;  a  curious  custom  still 
prevailing,  ib.  ;  internal  povern- 
Hient.  Ike.  476,  477  ;  Dissenters 
477  ;  population,  ib,  ;  nalives,  477, 
478. 


c. 

Canal,  the  Oxford,  41. 
Cane  End,  «eat,  350. 
Caswell,  decayed  mansion,  484. 
I'.imdeii,  anecdote,  529. 
Cavorali.mi,  village,  .'339  ;   Domesday 
account  oi,  ib. ;  church,  ib.;  canons 
of  Nottely  had  a  cell    and   f.mious 
relic  here,    3J9,   340;     skiriiii!.hes 
here  in  time  of  civil  war,  340,  341. 
Cavershain  hill,  a  mineral  spring  dis- 
covered at,  341. 
Caversham  lodge,   some  notice  of  the 

seat  so  termed,  341,  :^l'L 
Chadliiigioii   linndfLd,  492-511  ;  pa- 
rishes in,  493. 
Chadiington  village,  509. 
Chalirrovc  villagr,  35h. 
Chulcrovc    Field,   skirmish    there   in 
which  H  jni|)dcn  receved  hi>>  death 
wound,  .S58;  ad:igj^cr  and  hatchet* 
found  there,  364. 
Chapel    house,    inn   so   caliLd,    stone 

cofliiis  loiind,  .500. 
Charlbury,   town,  53'i ;   |)arisl)  regis- 
ter, il». 
Chastleion,  seat  there,  .t05  ;  barrow, 

ib. 
Chancer,  GeofTrey,  his  grand  daugh- 
ter   marries   the    Duke   of  Suffolk, 
352  ;  a  supposed  residenee  of,  379,  ' 
380;   remaius   of  his  rebidence    at 
Woodstock,  3H9,  390. 
Chicliele,    archbishop,     biograpliicij 

notice  of,  liy,  113. 
Chillingworth,  William,  native  of  Ox- 
ford, 'ib7. 
Chipping  Norton,  town,  493  ;  of  note 
in   the    Saxon    times,  ib. ;    Roman 
coins   (ound,  ib,  ;  erroneously  c.ilU 
cd  Cold  Norton,  493,  491-;   iii  nu.r, 
-194;   aspect  ollhe  town,  494,  495  ; 
church,  monumen;*,  ixc.   495-497; 
site  of  castie,  497  ;  Iree-sdiool,  ib.; 
almshouses,   497,   498  ;  school    lor 
girls,  498;   remains   ot  a   monastic 
foundation,      ib  ;      formerly     sent 
members  to  ParliaiueiU,  ib.;    iiiler- 
n;il     povernmeii!,     499  ;     common 
land,    ib.  ;  fairs  .and    market,   ib. ; 
dissenting  meetiiig  houses,  ib. ;   po- 
pulation, lb. 
Chistlehampton,  village,  380. 
Christ  CUurch,  general  notice  of,  132. 
147;    original  design  of  founder, 
133; 
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13S  ;  cliarter  surrendered  to  Uenrv 
VIII.  i3i  ;  retouiuled  by  that 
king,  ib. ;  benefactors,  135;  cha- 
Tacter  of  buildings,  lo5  lo8;  ca- 
thedral, lo8-14'2;  chapel,  142; 
hall,  portraits  in,  &c.  14'2,  I43j 
library,  pictures,  bqsts,  SlC.1  13-145; 
theatre  of  anatomy,  146  j  emitient 
scholars,  ib  ;  society,  how  consti- 
tuted, 134,  146,  and  147. 

Churches,  number  of,  in  Oxfordshire, 
51. 

Churches  in  Oxford,  St.  Mary's,  241, 
242}  All  Saints,  245;  St.  Peter's 
in  the  East,  245-1247  ;  Carfax,  or 
St.  Martin's,  247  ;  St.  Clernenl's, 
ib. ;  St.  Ebb's,  ib,  ;  St.  Giles's,  ib.  ; 
Holywell,  248  ;  St  John's,  see  Mcr- 
ton  college;  St.  Mary  Mag(ft  ten's, 
S48;  St.  Michael's,  ib.;  St.  Peter's 
IB  the  Bailey,  ib. ;  St.  Aldale's, 
248,  249  ;  St  Thomas,  249. 

Cliurcli  En»tone,  village,  509 ;  church, 
510. 

Civil  war  in  I'lth  century,  effects  of, 
in  Oxfordshire,  7,  8. 

Clarendon  printing  house,  S37,  '23S. 

Claitercot,  remains  of  monastery, 
532, 

Cliiaate  of  Oxfordshire  described,  14. 

Cogges,  parish,  446. 

Coie,  Jplin,  a  native  of  Adderbury, 
.523. 

("old  Norton  Priory,  49':^,  500. 

Colleges,  the  building  and  endowing 
of,  when  first  introduced,  81. 

Collcn's  End,  visited  by  Charles  I. 
347. 

Conflux  of  the  Thame  and  Isis,  379, 
380. 

<:oombe  Lodge,  347,348, 

Corpus  Christi  College,  general  no- 
lice  of,  127-152;  some  account  ol 
the  founder,  127-129  J  benefactors, 
129  J  character  of  buildings,  129, 
ISO  ;  library,  130,  131  ;  hall,  13f ; 
chapel,  ib.  ;  eminent  scholars,  l.jl, 
132  :  society,  how  constituted,  129. 

Cornwcll,  seat  there,  505. 

Cow  per,  bishop,  a  native  of  Oxford, 
256. 

Cranmer,  archbishop,  put  to  death  at 
Oxford,  9S.  94. 

Cropredy,  \illage,  531  ;  battle  near, 
ib.  ;  a  native,  .531,  532. 

Croiie,  Charles,  atjecdutes  of,  262. 


Crowmarsh  Gifford,  Tillage,  349. 
Battle,  hamlet,  352. 


Crowiley  Park,  seat  o(  John  Atkyjis 
Wright,  Esq.  member  for  Gxlurd, 
3S9. 

Cuddes.den  Palace,  266. 

Culiiam,  village,  380. 

D. 

Dane*!  in  Oxfordshire,  6-. 

D'Avenant,  Sir  William,  a  native  of 
Oxford,  257  ;  anecdotes  of,  ibid, 
161, and  162. 

De  Brom,  .Adam,  anecdotes  of,  188. 

De  la  Field,  Rev.  Mr.  aneccjotcs  of, 
36.5,  S66~ 

De  la  Pole,  some  account  of  that  fa- 
roily,  352,  SS3  ;  remains  of  their 
mansion  at  Ewelm,  354 ;  hospital 
and  school  founded  by,  355,  356. 

De  Merton,  Walter,  anecdotes  of, 
172,  173. 

De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxfordshire,  ac- 
count of,  5iJ-54. 

,  John,  anecdote  of,  .54. 

Deddington,  town,  465  ;  manor  of, 
ib. ;  Quintain  formerly  in  practice, 
466;  pilgrim's  house  lately  taken 
down,  some  acconnt  of,  4tJ6,  467  ; 
curious  cellar,  467  j  site  of  castle, 
ib.  ;  Piers  Gaveston  seized  here, 
467,  468;  church,  468,  4(>9;  ua- 
tives,  469  ;  formerly  sent  members 
to  Parliament,  ib.  ;  internal  go- 
vernment, 469,  470  ;  parish  regis- 
ter, 470;  market,  ib.  ;  population, 
ib. 
Devil's  Coit--,   monumental  stone?-  so 

termed,  416. 
Ditchley,  seat,  447  ;  descent  of  pn>- 
perty,  447,  448 ;  architectural  cha- 
racter of  mansion,  448;  hall,  448, 
419;  break t'asi  room,  44?  ;  dining 
room,  ib. ;  green  paper  drawing 
room,  45'^  ;  tapestry  drawing  room, 

450,  451  ;  green   damask  drawing 
room,    451  ;  great    drawing    room, 

451,  452;  Chinese  drawing  room, 
45'i  ;  chapels,  ib. ;  park,  453. 

Dobuni,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Oxfordslure,  2 ;  origin  of  the  terra 
Dobuni,  3  ;  further  particulars  con- 
cerning, 3-6. 

Dorchester  hundred,  368-380  j  pa- 
rishes in,  368,  369. 

Dorchcsts;^ 
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Dorchester  town,  369  ;  of  great  (or- 
raer   consequence,   3C>9,   570 :  lor- 
Hicrly    eticoropassed     b_r    a    wall, 
570,"  3"!);   had    origiiiaily    several 
cinirches,  .171  ;  and  a  castle,   ib. ; 
irnfiBnkraent  in  the  neighbourhood, 
371,  37«;   Dyke  Hills,   an  antieul 
double   entrenchment,    .~>7'2,    3r;> ; 
Unman    coins    and   various    relics 
found,    373.    374  ;     abbey,    37^  i 
school,    ib.  ;    churth,    monunieiiis, 
painted  ojass,   foul.  Sec.   ."574  379; 
p^ipuiation,  379  ;  bridize,  ib. 
Drayton,    parish,    SXfi ;    descent   of 
property,  S\f>,  ^\7  :  decayed  luau- 
••ion,  5i7  ;   cliurcii  and  moaunicnts, 
517,    .618 ;    singular   anecdote    re- 
spectinp;   a  fqrnier  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor,   317 ;    Roman    coins    found, 
.=>I8. 
Duns  Tew,  village,  story  of  a  worann 
who  revived  after  hanging  for  half 
an  hour,  470. 
Durham,   bishop  of,  his  judicious  ex- 
ertions for  the   benefit  of  the  poor, 
45,  46. 
-  Walter  Skirlaw,   bishop  of, 

anecdwte,  215. 
William  of,  anecdotes,  213. 

E. 


14R  ;  foundation  chnrtcr  connected 
vviih  that  of  Hert  Hall,  148,  149  ; 
benefactors,  149;  chapel,  149, 
130;  hall,  150;  library,  ib. ;  gar- 
dens, ib. ;  eminent  scholars,  1.50, 
151;  society,  how  constituted, 
lit. 
Cynshaoi,  village,  436 ;  place  of  great 
antiquity,  437 ;  abbey  founded, 
ib. ;  remains  of,  438;  market 
granted,  438,  439  ;  tumult  between 
country  people  and  students  of  Ox- 
ford, 439  ;  curious  ancient  custom, 
ih. ;  school,  ib.  ;  Dr.  Rogers  a  na- 
tive, 439,  440. 


F. 


Fairclongh,  Dr.  a  natire  of  Blct- 
chingdon,  539. 

Figg,  James,  the  prire  fighter,  a  na- 
tive of  Thame,  299. 

Filkms  Hall,  479. 

Flemminc,  Richard,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, some  account  of,   1.57,  1.58. 

Forest  Hill,  village,  2f)4;  Milton's 
first  wife  resided  there,  ib. ;  church, 
font,  &c.  265. 

Four  Shire  Stone,  502. 

Fox.  bishop,  some  accoutit  of,  127- 
129. 


Fditha,  Queen,  anecdote,  541. 

Edmund  Hall,  account  of,  229. 

ICglesfeld,  Robert,  anecdotes  of,  194 
195. 

F.ldsfield,  village,  263. 

Klizabeth,  Queen,  anecdote,  132. 

Eiherydge,  George,  a  native  of 
Thame,  299. 

Ewelm  hundred,  350-368 ;  parishes 
in,  350. 

—^—  village,  350 ;  derivation  of 
name,  ib.;  ancient  mansi')n  of  Sir 
E.  Cope,  351;  chalybeate  sprin;:, 
ib  ;  a  curious  echo  mentioned  by 
Plot,  ib.  ;  descent  of  manor,  .35^; 
account  of  De  la  Pole  family,  35'i, 
353  ;  remains  of  Manor  Place,  354 ; 
church  and  monuments,  355;  hos- 
pital and  free-school,  355,  356; 
Roman  coins  found,  356;  gives  ti- 
tle of  viscount,  ib. 

Exeter  College,  general  notice  of, 
147-151  ;  character  of  buildings, 
147,  Ut! ;  some  kccouut  of  founder. 


G. 

Garsington,  a  house  built  there  by 
Sir  T.  Pope,  267  ;  constituted  * 
barony,  ib. 

Caunt's  House,  an  antient  building 
near  Standlake  so  called,  483, 
4S4. 

Glympton  village,  456. 

Godstow  nunnery,  428  ;  .iccount  of 
the  foundation,  428,  4^9;  Rosa- 
mond de  Clifford  placed  there, 
42?;  connection  of  Henry  II. 
with  Rosamond,  43(i;  probable 
cause  of  the  contumely  wiili  which 
Rosantond's  remains  were  treated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoh:,  431  ; 
narrative  of  the  removals  of  her 
coffin,  431,  432  ;  her  sons  by  Hen- 
ry, the  most  dutiful  of  that  mo- 
narch's issue,  432,  433 ;  present 
state  of  the  nunnery  ruins,  433, 
434  ;  an  examination  of  the  Chap- 
ter House  ia  which  it  it  supposed 
Rv)>araond 
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Rosaraonri  was  interred,  434,  43o 
stone   coffins  found   on   digging 
channel,   435;    cross   formerly    o 
the  bridge,  435,  436. 

Goring,    village,    with    rerartins  of 
nunnery,    S-iS;      Ikeneild    btreei 
quits  Oxfordshire    in   the  vicinity, 
\h. 

Gostelow,  Walter,  a  native  of  Crope- 
dy,  notice  of,  oil,  532. 

Granger,  Rev.  Mr.  account  of  his 
former  residence,  S3?  ;  parliculars 
concerning  his  death,  ib. 

Great  Bourton,  village,  531. 

Che-terton,  village,  638. 

Tew,   village,   459;  descent  of 

manor,  459,  460 ;  farming  sj^ecu- 
lations,  460;  church,  461;  disco- 
very of  Roman  antiquities,  462- 
464  ;  of  a  fossil  bed,  464. 

———-Park,  460;  formerly  re- 
sidence of  Lord  Falkland,  460, 
461. 

Great  Tom,  the  bell  so  called,  weight 
of,  &c.  13.5. 

Grevile,  Lodowick,  singular  talc  re- 
specting, 517. 

Grey's  Court,  seat,  343. 

Grime's  Dyke,  embankment  so  term- 
ed, 12,  13. 

Grove  Cottage,  303. 

II. 

Halls,  as  places  of  study  in  Oxford, 
general  account  of,  22?.  228. 

Hanwell,  village,  5lS  ;  manor,  ib. ; 
decayed  mansion,  5l9;  churcli 
and  monument  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cope,  519,  520. 

Hampden,  the  patriot,  account  of  the 
skirmish  in  which  he  received  his 
death. wound,  .>.i8  ;  biographical 
notice  of,  360-36  J. 

Hardwicke  House,  347. 

Harley,  Rubert,  created  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, 54  ;  some  account  of  flic 
Harley  family,  54-.'^8. 

Harpsdeii  Court,  seat,  33-"^ ;  Roman 
coins  found,  336  ;  a  circumvalla- 
tion,  ib. 

church,  containing  a  cross- 
legged  effigies,  336. 

Harriot,  T.  a  native  of  Oxf  ird,  2.'>6. 

Hasely,  parish,  "564;  ancient  division 
and  signification  of  name,  ib. ;  de- 


scent of  property,  364,  365;  Le- 
land  minister  here,  365. 

(Little)  hamlet,  S63. 

Headington,  village,  260  ;  appears 
to  have  lonnerly  contailied  a  roy.il 
palace,  ib.  ;  constituted  a  b.irony, 
261  ;  terrace  walk  between  Head- 
ington and  Oxtbrd,  ib  ;  story  of  a 
student  attacked  by  a  wild  boar 
near  Hc.id.ugton  Hill,  ib. 

(leadinf.loii  Sione  Quarry',  262. 

Henley  on  Thames,  town  of,  323  ; 
antiquity  of  name,  ib. ;  situation, 
3-H  ;  bridge,  ib.  ;  church,  325  ; 
parish  register,  3-.;6,  32?  ;  paro- 
chial library,  Ss;?  ;  town  hall,  327, 
32.)  ;  theatre,  328  ;  free-schools 
and  almshouse,  ib.  ;  Parliamenta- 
rian troops  quartered  here,  ib.  ; 
account  of  Miss  Bhnidy,  328-330  ; 
poem  written  at  Henley  by  Shen- 
stone,  330 ;  Roman  urns  found, 
331  ;  markft,  internal  government, 
and  popiilation,  ib. ;  natives,  331* 
335. 

Hertford  College,  151,  152;  the 
scholars  removed  by  Bishop  Sta- 
pledon,  151  ;  a  royal  charter  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Newton,  i52  ;  no- 
tice of  the  buildings,  ib. ;  eminent 
scholars,  ib. 

Ileylin,  Dr.  Peter,  %  native  of  Bur- 
ford,  some  account  of,  477. 

Heythorp,  seat,  456 ;  architectural 
character,  457-459 ;  hali,  457  ;  li- 
br;iry,  457,  458 ;  drawing  room, 
45i} ;  small  drawing  room,  458, 
459  ;  grounds,  459;  chapel,  ib. 

Heythorp,  church,  457. 

Holt,  Sir  Jolm,  a  native  of  Thame, 
biographical  mention  of,  299-301- 

Holton  Paik,  266. 

Hooknorton,  village.  504 ;  proverb 
concerning,  ib. ;  battle  there  be- 
tween the  Danes  and  Saxons,  505. 


Iflcy.  a  village  near  Oxford,  267  ;  its 

curious  church,  267,  268. 
Ikeneild   Street,    its  traces    in  this 

county,  10,  ll. 
Incorporation  of  the  two  universities, 

act  for,  when  passed,  96, 
IpsdeO)  residence,  350> 

Isis, 
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tsis,  river,   iini)roprIcty  oJ   tlie  term, 

lilip,  D.'>9;  l»irih  place  of  Edward 
llie  Cuiilessor,  540. 

J. 

James  U.  anecdote  of  liiiii,  10?,  10). 

Jenkins,  Sir  Leoliiie,  anecdote  ot,  I/id, 
157. 

Jfbus  C<>ilc!ie,  general  notice  of,  153- 
157  ;  louiided  by  Queen  Klizalii'l.'i, 
1,^3;  but  ciiicfly  indebted  to  tliC 
exertions  of  Dr.  Pricu,  ib.  ;  some 
acfdunt  of  Dr.  Price,  ib.  ;  cir- 
ciiinstancesof  foundation,  I5.">,  154; 
benefactors,  lij4;  cliaracierof  build- 
ings, 154,  155;  liall  ;  155;  library-, 
15.S,  l.)f> ;,  cbapel,  156  ;  curiosities, 
ib.  eminent  scliol.irs,  15(i,  l.i7. 

St  .Fohn's  College,  genera!  notice  of, 
201,  207;  some  accoiiiit  of  tlu; 
founder,  «01,  202 ;  circumstances 
of  toundaiion,  statutes,  &c.  2<>'2, 
'203  ;  benefactors,  20 S  ;  cba ratter 
of  buildings,  203-^05 ;  p:irden\ 
205;  hall,  lb.  ;  library,  205,  SOt".  ; 
chapel,  VOf"> ;  common  room,  2(>7  ; 
eminent  scholars,  ib. ;  s(xicty,  how 
constituted,  ib. 

.'oyce  Grove,  seat,  368. 

Juxtoii,  Archbishop,  542. 

K. 

Kersey,  Jolin,  a  native  of  Bodicot, 
notice  of,  5V0. 

Kiddinaton,  villai:e,  451 ;  descent  of 
property,  453,  4,)4;  mansion  of, 
454;  (out  in  which  i:  is  said  King 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  baptized, 
454,  455  ;  church,  455  ;  cross,    ib 

Kirklingtoii,  538;  council,  proba- 
bly  held  there,  ib. ;  manor,     3:i8, 

KnoUys  family,  account  of,  530. 


Landholders,  the  principal  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  survey,  47,  48  ;  the 
principal  at  the  preseut  period,  48, 
50. 

Langley,  tradition  concerDing  a  pa- 
lace ti  ere,  509. 

Langtrce  hundred..  S45-3.?0  ;  parishes 
in..  34;"). 


Latchford  parish,  365;  descent  of 
in  iiKir,  ib. 

Lalimer,  liishop,  put  to  death  at  Ox- 
fold,  ')S 

Leiiihal  William,  a  native  of  Hen- 
lev,  liioiiraphical  notice  of,  331. 

Lewkuor  hundred,  305  308  ;  pari.shea 
in,  305. 

,  village,   305;    gold    coins 

found  (here,  ib. 

Lincoln  College,  general  notice  of, 
157-162;  some  account  of  the 
founder,  157,  l.'iB;  license  of  foun- 
dation when  obtained,  158  ;  Ro- 
thcrani.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  allow- 
ed the  merit  of  a  co-founder,  158, 
159;  benelactors,  159;  character 
of  buildings,  159,  1(0  ;  chapel, 
160  ;  hall,  160,  IGl  ;  library,  161  ; 
cmi!ier:t  scholars,  161,  l()2;  society, 
how  constituted,  16V. 

,    Bishop   (if,  seized  at  Ox-' 

ford  by  order  of  King  Stephen,  75. 

Littltinorc,  remains  of  a  nunnery, 
268;  nunnery  se^I  found,  269. 

Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  na- 
tive of  Henley,  33l. 

Lovel,  Francis,  Lord,  examination  of 
a  story  cmccrning,  507,    508. 

Lydiat,  Timothy,  a  native  of  Alker- 
ton,  memoirs  of,  514. 

Lynehani  barrow,  505. 

M. 

Magdalen  College,  proceedings  at,  in 
the  rcigii  of  James  II.  102,  103; 
general  notice  of,  162-172;  some 
account  of  the  founder,  162,  163; 
ciicunistances  of  foundation,  163, 
164,  benefactors,  164,  J65  ;  cha- 
racier  of  buildings,  hieroglyphic  fi- 
gures &c.  165-l6'.<  ;  chapel,  169; 
library,  HO;  hall,  ib.  ;  honoured 
by  loyal  visits,  170,  171  ;  plea- 
sure ground,  171  ;  eminent  scho- 
lars, 172  ;  society  how  constituted, 
ibid. 

Manulactures,  general  notice  of  those 
in  llie  county,  42. 

JNLiplediirham  village,  346  ;  seat  there, 
belonging  to  the  Blouut  family, 
ibid. 

Mary's,  St.  Hall,  account  of,  229, 
230. 

Mary 
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Mary,  St. Magdalen,  Hall,  account  of, 

230,  231. 
Marstim   village,   262,   263;  Charles 

Croke  a  native,  262. 
Martyr,  Catharine,  anecdote  of,  141, 

142. 
Marlborough,     Sarah,    Duchess     of, 

anecdote  of,  409,  410. 
Medley,  notice  of,  459. 
Merton  College, general  notice  of,l72- 

178;  some  account  of  the  founder, 

172, 175;  charters  of  fouiulatiop,  17'^; 

benefactors,  173,  174;  cliaractcr  ol 

buildings,  174,  175;  library,  17.5  ; 

bHll,   175,  176;  chapel,  176,  177; 

eminent  scholnrs,  17*7, 178  ;  society, 

how  constituted,  178. 
Middleton  Stoiiey,  bil  ;  seat  of  the 

Earl  of  Jersey   there,  ib  ;  manor, 

Millon,  Great,  village,  304;  a  priory 
formerly  there,  ib. ;  church,  ih. 

Wilton,  Little,  British  coin  found  at, 
.304. 

Minsier  Lovcl,  village,  507 ;  decayed 
castellated  mansion,  ib.  ;  examina- 
tion of  a  story  by  Gough  respecting 
Francis,  Lord  Lovel,  507,  5('8 ; 
monument  in  church,  508;  for- 
merly a  priory  here,  308,  .509. 

Mongewell,  seat,  349  ;  Roman  val- 
lum in  the  vicinity,  ib. 


N. 


Needliam,  Marchamont,  memoirs  of, 
4-17,  448. 

Netlicrcot,  seat,  305,  306. 

Nettlebed,  village,  367;  noticed  by 
Moritz,  367,  3(;8  ;  lands  held  there 
by  peculiar  serjeantry,  368. 

New  College,  general  notice  of,  178, 
188  ;  some  account  of  the  founder, 
178-180 ;  iiis  comprohensive  de- 
signs, 180:  benefactors,  ISO,  181  ; 
character  of  buildings,  18J,  182; 
chape!,  sculpture,  painted  windows, 
&c.  182-186;  hall,  1«6;  library, 
ib.;  gardens,  166,  187;  eminent 
schol!in«,  187;  soriety  how  consti- 
tuted, &c.  187,  188. 

New  Inn  Hall,  accouiit  of,  231. 

North  Aston,  villuge,  470. 

Nuneham  Courtenay,  seat,  268  :  de- 
scent of  property,  C68,  269  ;  park 
and  house,   27U;  pictures  and  inte- 


rior   embellishments    df  rtiansioni 
27 1-277;  gardens,  2/7-285;  church, 
278,  279. 
,  village,  286i. 


Oriel  College,  general  notice  of,  183- 
191  J  but  little  known  concerning 
the  tounder,  188;  circumstances  of 
foundation,  statutes,  &c.  188,  139} 
benefacto:.s,  1B9  ;  character  of 
buildings,  189,  190;  library,  190  j 
hall,  19U,  191;  chapel,  191  ;  emi- 
nent scholars,  ib. ;  society,  how- 
constituted,  ib. 
Oseney,  the  abbey  of,  converted  into 
a  cathedral  church,  91  ;  the  cathe- 
dral translated  to  St.  Frideswide'»» 
134. 
Otmoor,  common  so  called,   account 

of,  '^8,  29. 
Over  Norton,  hamlet,  499 
O-tlordshire,  general  description,  his- 
tory, topography,  and  local  cha^ 
racter  of,  1,543;  reographical  de- 
scription, 1  ;  division  and  popula- 
tion, 2  ;  Roman  history,  2,  3;  his- 
torical circumstances  subsequent  to 
the  Roman  invasion,  3-8 ;  Roman 
antiquities,  roads,  &c.  8-1.1 ;  traces 
of  the  British,  Saxons,  and  Danesj 
13;  general  features,  character  of 
soil,  &c.  13  15;  natural  produce, 
15,  16  ;  agriculture,  general  notice 
of,  16-18;  tillage,  18;  miscella- 
neous agricultural  remarks,  18, 19  j 
meadows,  pasture  land,  &c.  19-23  ; 
implements,  antient  stale  of,  23j 
24  ;  improvements  in,  24,  2.S  ; 
leases,  25-27  ;  size  of  farms.  27  j 
rent,  2*7,  28;  tithe,  28;  inclosing, 
wastes,  6i.c.  28-.'>0;  live  stock,  30- 
32  ;  woods  and  plantations,  3'2-34  ; 
rivers,  34-41  ;  canal,  41  ;  roads,  ib. 
manufactures,  42  ;  state  of  the  poor, 
42-46  ;  poors'  rates,  46 ;  modes  of 
tenure,  ib.  ;  estates,  46,  '17  ;  pricS 
of  land,  47  ;  chief  landholders  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  survey.  47, 
48  ;  chief  landholders  at  the  pre^ 
sent  period,  and  most  rcmarkabi* 
seats,  48-50 ;  general  ch.iracter  of 
buildings,  50,  51 ;  county  rates,  51  { 
number  of  members  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment'by  the  couuiy,  52;  earls,  his- 
tsricnl 
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torical  notire  of,  52-.")0  ;  populiilioii, 
'i>t  ol',  ill  llic  several  hundreds,  .\e. 
59. 
Oxford,   city  of,    its     .situation     nnd 
general  churuclcr  of  aspect,  60,  61 ; 
remarks    on    the  ctyinolo^y   of  its 
name,    61;     tancitiil     opinions    ot' 
some    wiiiers   roniernin'f    its    anli    I 
t|uily,  61-1)'.'  ;  nuich  reduced  in  ihe  i 
lime    of   Auliifi    Plaulius,  iit ;   ru-  ! 
vageil  by  tlie  Saxons,  63  ;  St.    Kri- 
dosividL-'s   founded,  ib  ;  King   Hi-  ' 
frcil    roMtltcl   at    Oxford,  6f ;  th.V  I 
lin^'   supposed   the  founder  of  the  j 
•University,     ib    ;     burned     to    the  I 
ground,  and  enposed  to  various  ea-  i 
Jamities  daring  theconBicts  between 
the  Danes  and  Saxons,  07,  OH  ;  cho- 
sen for  a  royal  residence,  69  ;  storm-  > 
ed    and  reduced    by    William    the  ! 
Conqueror,  ib.  ;  Donie.iday  account 
of  the  city,  70-73  ;  Robert  de  Oilgi,  i 
obtains  permission  to  build  a  castle,  ! 
7t;   a  cotnicil   held    by    King   Sic- 
jilieii,  73  ;   the  Kmpress   M  uid    be- 
sieged in  the    casile  by    that    king, 
75,  76  ;  Jlich.^rd  I.  born  at  Oxlurd, 
76  J  great  fire,   ib. ;    unwholesome 
state  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  8j; 
the    prevalence  of    a    plague,  8+; 
Parliaments    held    by    Richard  II. 
ib. ;  dreadful  pestilence,  87  ;  Cian- 
nier,    Uidk-y,   and    I.aiinier   put    to 
death  at   Oxford,  9.5, '.)4  ;   black  as- 
size,   96   ;     earthquake,     96,    97    , 
plague    prevailed,  97  ;   Parliaiuent 
held,    is.  ;  transactions    during  the 
civil  war,  9;ilOt)  ;  Parliament  sum- 
moned by  Charles  11.    101;  extent 
of  city,  pioperly  so    called,   iili  ; 
includin;."  suburbs,  ib.  ;  not  any  Ro- 
man coins  or   relics  fou.id,  ib.  ;   di- 
vision into  streets  ;  character  of  do- 
juestic    buildings,    6cc.   34'^,    yi3; 
uncertain  when    first    encompassed 
by  a  wall,  periods  at  which  the  walls 
were  repaired,  &c.  "ZtS-'iAb;   divi- 
sion  of  the  city  into  wards  and  \m- 
ri»hes,  V-i.i ;  act  for  paving,  when 
obtained,  'J  19;    principal    bridges, 
ib.  ;    town    and   county   hall,  ib.  ; 
music  room,    '.'19,  '250  ;   Radcliife 
jnlirniary,  V.'iO ;  house  of  industry, 
ib.  ;  other    charitable    inslituiiuus, 
ti.)0,    M5\  ;  schools     for    gratuitous 
education,  '2jl  ;    disscntinij    lucct- 
Y01..XII. 


ing  houses,  ib. ;  niimlicr  of  religious 
houses  prior  to  the  Reforni.iuon, 
and  state  of  their  remains,  v.51,V.iJ  ; 
|)alaee  of  Be.inmont,  -.^.j.';  town 
nnd  county  gaol,  involving  remains 
of  the  castle  built  by  Ue  Oile'i, 
W?,'.'.53  ;  city  briflokvell,  2W,  •2.)'l; 
general  market,  '2.>4,  2.7.^  ;  |ieiiny- 
less  bench,  '.i3.i  ;  iinernal  go»CM»- 
iiient,  '2>6}  niemlicrs  of  Parlia- 
ment, how  chosen,  ib. ;  natives, 
5!56'2.')9. 

— — ,  University  of,  diirercnt  opi- 
nions respecting  its  foundation,  61- 
66  ;  account  o»  the  fir^t  profess(>rs 
in,  66;  early  dissensions  in,  66,  67; 
not  prosperons  during  the  reign  of 
Alfred's  successor,  67  ;  treated  witli 
n;glei.t  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
74;  its  flourishing  condition  in  ihe 
reign  of  Iticliard  I.  77;  ihe  sin- 
deuts  quit  Oxford  in  conseciuence  of 
a  luninlt,  ib. ;  great  number  of  sfii- 
denis  in  the  reign  of  Hciny  III. 78; 
the  dope's  legate  treated  with  dis- 
respect, 79;  conllict  between  ihc 
students  and  townsmen,  CO ;  the 
St  dents  fight  on  the  side  of  the  ba- 
rons, ib.  ;  ihc  building  and  endow- 
ing o!  colleges,  wiien  first  intro- 
duced, 81  ;  flispnto  between  ihe 
University  and  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, 8'2  ;  many  students  retire  to 
Stamford,  84;  stntt- of  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  85 ; 
discontents  in  the   time   of  Henry 

IV.  8b  ;  state  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

V.  ib.  ;  in  that  of  Henry  VI.  86,  " 
87  ;  I'.dward  IV^.  a  friend  to  the 
University,  87  ;  in  which  conduct 
hewasimnated  by  Richard  HI.  ib. ; 
low  state  of  learning  at  Oxford  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  87,  88; 
state  of  the  University  in  tlie  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  8H  91  ;  state  in  the 
reign  ot  Edward  VI.  9l,  9sr ;  stale 
in  the  reign  of  Marv,  9'2-94  ;  state 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  91-96; 
state  in  the  reign  of  James  1  97  ; 
loyalty  of  the  students  at  the  com- 
menceiuent  of  the  civil  war,  98  ;  a 
visitation  of  the  University  ordered 
by  the  Parliament,  99  ;  state  during 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  100  ;  in 
the  reign  of  CharUs  II.  101  ;  *tate 
during  the  reigu  of  James  II.  lOI- 
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JOS;  existing  statutes,  wlien  they 
received  theroyal  approbation, 103; 
legislative  branch,  account  ol,  lOo, 
104  J  university  oiliciLMs,  explana- 
tory list  of,  104-106;  terms,  de- 
grees, necessary  exercises,  &c.  106, 
J07 ;  total  number  of  members, 
107. 

P. 

Parishes,  notice  of  three  isolated,  '192 

Pembroke  College,  general  account 
of,  l9l-iyi  ;  circumstances  of 
foundation,  stdtiites,  6:c.  I9l-19;3; 
benefactors,  193  ;  character  of 
buildings,  ib. ;  chapel,  ib. ;  hall, 
19-t;  en)inent  scliolars,  ib.  ;  so- 
ciety, how  coiisiitnttd,  ib. 

Petre.  Sir  W.  anecdote,  149. 

Phvsic  garden,  Oxford,  notice  of, 
'241. 

Picture  Gallery,  Oxford,  '234,  2.j.i. 

Pirton  hundred,  309-3l2'j;  parishes  in, 
309. 

Pirton  village,  317;  H.  Rose  a  na- 
tire,  318. 

Plants  in  Bullington  hundred,  287  ; 
in  Lewknor  Hundred,  308;  in  Pir- 
ton hundred.  32i  ;  in  Binfield  hun- 
dred, 34.5;  in  VVoolton  hundred, 
471;  in  Bamplon  huiulred,  4?J  ; 
in  Chadlington  hundred,  .510,511  ; 
in  Eaiibury  hundred,  552,  533. 

Ploughley  liundred,  533-.V13;  pa- 
rishes in,  533. 

Pocock,  Ur.  Edward,  a  native  of  Ox- 
ford, anecdotes  of,  ■258. 

Pope,  Alexander,  finished  the  fifth 
volume  of  Homer  at  Stanton  Har- 
court,  443. 

——,  Sir  Thomas,  a  native  of  Ded- 
dington,  469;  and  see  Trinity 
College. 

Population,  list  of,  in  tlie  several  hun- 
dreds, 59. 

Price,  Dr.  anecdotes  of,   1.53. 

Prideaux  Dr.  anecdotes  of,  iSl, 

Pusshill,  village,  321. 

Q. 

Queen's  College,  gcncriil  notice  of, 
194,  'JOl;  some  acct)unt  of  the 
founder,  ]y4,  ]9.^;  circumstances 
of  foundation,  charter,  peculiar 
statutes.  &c.  195-196;  queens,  wlio 


have  honoured  the  college  with  be- 
nefaction.s  197  ;  oilier  benefa£tors, 
ib. ;  character  of  buildings,  197, 
198;  chapel,  198,  199;  hall,  199; 
library,  ib. ;  eminent  scholars,  199, 
^00;  Henry  ^'^-  claimed  as  a  stu- 
dent, 'JOG,  "201 ;  society,  how  con- 
stituted, UOl. 

R. 

Radcliffe,  library,  238,  259. 

Radcliffe,  J)r.  anecdotes  of,  239. 

Radcot  Bridge,  481;  conflict  there 
in  time  of  Richard  11.481,  48<  : 

Religious  houses  in  Oxford  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  and  state  of  their  re- 
mains, 251.  252. 

Representatives  in  Parliament,  when 
first  sent  by  tlie  university,  97. 

Ricot  parish,  360 ;  coiisiituttd  a  ba- 
rony, ib. 

park,  31^7. 

Ridley,  Bishop,  put  to  death  at  Ox- 
lord,  93. 

Rivers  of  O.xfordshire,  34-41. 

Road  Knstone,  water  works  al,  510. 

Rogers,  Dr.  a  native  of  Eynsham, 
anecdotes  of,  439  440. 

Roilrichsioiies,  account  of,  50()-502; 
various  opinions  concerning,  50<.'- 
504. 

Roll  Wright,  Great  and  Little,  villages, 
504. 

Rosamond  de  Clifford,  circumstances 
respecting  her  bower,  386-388  ;  her 
bath,  388 ;  lor  fiirthcr  particulars 
concerning,  see  Godstow  Nunnery. 

Rose,  H.  a  native  of  Pirton,  .■418. 

Roses,  effect  of  the  war  of,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, 7. 

Rotherfield  Pcppard  parish,  342; 
oaks  found  beneath  a  pond  there, 
34-2,  343. 

Rotherfield  Gray,  parish,  343  ;  churcb, 
containing  :i  burial  place  of  thfe 
Knollys  tamily,  344. 

Rotheraui,  Bishop,  anecdotes  ol,  158, 
159. 

Roushain,  471. 

Roysil  Society,  originated  at  Wadham 
College,  227. 

s. 

Sar.dford,  village,  258;  curious  relic 
in  church,  il». ;  a  preceptory  of 
Templars  foruierly  here,  ib. 

Schools, 
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Schools,  th«  public,  at  Oxford,  231, 

Scropgs,  Sir  William,  a  native  of 
Di'ddiiigton,  jioinc  account  of,  460. 

Scropc,  A.  anecdole  of,  3(>8. 

Seats,  list  of  tlic  |>rincipal,  4H-50. 

yhfep,  curious  sort  of,  formerly  at  Ri- 
cot.Si. 

Sliiiford,  viilago,  early  Parliament 
licid  Ihfre,  4«2. 

filiiplake  parish,  33t"> ;  church,  336, 
357;  vicarage,  foniicily  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Granger.  '^S7  ;  ac- 
count of  Wr.  Granger's  death,  ib  ; 
crypt  hrneath  ancient  manor  house, 
3  'H  ;  parish  register,  ib. 

Shiplake  Hill,  seat,  :>38. 

Shipton  I'arish,  .•>09 ;  seat  of  the 
Reade   family,  ib. 

Shirbcurn  castle.  318;  mention  of  by 
Leiand,  ib.  ;  description  of  build- 
ing, and  noticfc  ol  pictures,  318, 
3)9. 

— village,  humble  in  appear- 
ance, S.'O. 

— lodf^c,  320. 

ShotoTcr  House,  Seat,  265. 

Smyth,  Bishop,  some  account  of,  122, 
123. 

Soraerton,  village,  542. 

Souldcrn  manor,  54^. 

Souiii  Stoke  village,  380. 

Spriiigwell,  medicinal  water  so  termed, 
348-3)9. 

Slandlake,  village,  482  ;  descent  of 
juanor,  ib.  ;  Bishop  Kennet's  men- 
tion of  a  singuliir  custom  here,  ib.  ; 
conjecture  respecting  that  delusive 
statement,  482-483. 

Standolpb   chapel,    remains   of,  320, 

Stanton  Harcourt,  village,  .140 ;  ser- 
vice by  wliich  manor  was  formerly 
held,  4'iO,  441  ;  remains  of  ancient 
mansion,  441443;  church,  con- 
taining interesting  monuments,  443- 
44.i  ;  account  of  two  lovers  killed 
by  lightning,  44.5,  446. 

Stajjledon,  Bishop,  some  account  of, 
148. 

Steeple  .Aston,  Roman  pavement  found 
there,  9;  notice  of  village,  470; 
IVec-schoolandalrashousc,  470,  471; 
manor,  4"  1. 

Steeplo  Bartou,  some  of  the  Dormer 
family  buried  Ihere^^n. 


Stonesfield,  village,  42.'> :  tesselated 
pavements,  a  Roman  Hypocauit, 
ice.  discovered,  4'.!5,  426. 

Stokeii  church  villai^e,  306,307;  de- 
rivation of  name.  307  ;  church,  ib.; 
grave  decorated  with  flo'vers,  306, 
307  ;  free-schoiil,  507  ;  earlhciuakc 
felt  here,  ib.  ;  urns  discovered,  ib. 

Stonor,  Seat,  notice  of,  Si2;  gave 
name  to  the  aniient  family  of  Sto- 
nor, ib. 

Suffolk,  Alice,  Duchess  of,  her  mo- 
nument. Snfi. 

Sutton,  Sir  Richard,  anecdotes  of,  125. 

SwacliflT  parish,  intrenchnient  in,  .512. 

Swinbrook  parish,  606  ;  decayed  man- 
sion, ib.  ;  various  charities,  ib. ; 
grove,  ib. 


Tackley,471. 

Tadraarlon,  Castrametation,  512. 

Tesdak",  Thomas,  anecdotes  ol",  191, 
192. 

Thame  hundred,  287.304  ;  parishes  in, 
287. 

Thame,  town  of,  228  ;  parochial  di- 
visions, ib. ;  notice  of,  in  Domes- 
day, 28«,  289  ;  events  there  during 
the  civil  war.  269-292  ;  church,  292- 
293  ;  remains  of  prebendal  house, 
S95 ;  school  and  almshouses,  29.5- 
297;  Anliiony  Wood,  a  student  at 
the  school,  296,  297  ;  market  and 
fairs,  29"  ;  population,  ib.  ;  alarm- 
ing number  of  paupers,  and  ex- 
pense of  assisting  them.  29*7,  298  ; 
a  depot  for  prisoners  of  war,  298  ; 
Sir  John  Williams  created  Baron  of 
Thame,  299;  natives,  '<;99-o0l. 

Thame  Park,  301  ;  remains  of  abbey 
constitute  part  of  the  mansion,  302; 
account  of  abbey,  ."01,  302  ;  cha- 
pel. 3u3  ;  Dr.  Seth  Ward  protected 
in  family  of  Lord  Wenman,  303. 

Thame,  river,  Er.  Plot's  assertion 
concerning,  40,  41. 

Thames,  river,  account  of  its  progress 
through  this  county,  35-38 ;  fish 
produced  in,  39 ;  always  freezes 
first  at  bottom.  39.  40  ;  when  first 
made  navinable  to  Oxford.  380. 

Theatre  at  Oxford,  account  of,  VS6, 
237. 

Trinity    College,  generjil    notice   of. 

aO  s  tu;  - 
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i07-'i]S  ;  soinc  account  of  the 
Joundcr,  ''07-'i()i';  cirtiuustances  of 
(ouiidaiioii,  citduwiiieiu,  i5>.c.  '209; 
lieivcl.iclots,  ih. ;  cliaraclcr  of  buM- 
iiigs, '.'()'.■»,  ii  10;  gardens,  210,  211; 
cliiipcl,  '311;  liall,  '^ill,  Sil'i  ;  libra- 
ry, 2li;  ciniatntscliolars,  ib  ;  so- 
ciety, liow  coiiblitutcd,  21i',  213. 
Juiiuure,  scat,  jJ2. 


Uuivcrsilv  Colk-gc,  general  notice  of, 
213-2ll>  ;  futile  dispute^' concerning 
its  antiquity,  21:t  ;  society  of,  owes 
Its  origin  to  Wiiliatu  of  Dnrliani, 
ib.  >  circumstances  of  foundation, 
yij,  214;  fir.-t  tollejziale  buildings 
lor  tliis  society,  when  fuiisbed,  2l  1 ; 
benelactors, '^11-216  ;  ctiaracier  of 
buiiduigs,  216,  217  ;  chapel,  217, 
VIS;  library,  viS;  liall,  portraits, 
6>:c.  ib.  ;  common  room,  busts,   iic. 

219  ;  eminent  scholars,  ib. ;  society 

how  constitutetl,  ib. 
L'niversiij'  of  Oxford,  for  general  ac- 

Ciiunt  of,  see  Oxford. 

w. 

Wadham  College,  general  notice  of, 
222-227 ;  sonie  iiccount  of  the 
foimder,  MIS;  his  designs  com- 
pleted by  his  widow,  ib. ;  statutes, 
iic.  223-iind  227  ;  benefactors,  223, 
224;  character  of  building*,  224, 
C2.>;  gHrdciis,  22.v  ;  chapel,  225, 
22rt,  library,  226;  hall,  portraits, 
&c.  ib.  eminent  scholars,  22t5,  227  ; 
Koyal  Societ3'  originated  in  this 
house,  '-27;  society  of  Wadham, 
how  constituted,  ib. 

Wadhaui,  Nicholas,  some  account  of, 
22.;. 

Wal.iscoie  house,  347. 

Water  l*erry,  ceai,  V(i6;  many  of  the 
Curzud  family  buried  in  tne  church, 
ib. 

Wallinglnn,  town  of,  309;  its  proba- 
ble  antiquity,  ib.  ;  by  whom  tln' 
manor  was  held  ai  lime  of  Norman 
survey,  309,  .SlO;  situation  and 
proNent  circunistancet,  310,  i311; 
tirstcnt  of  manorial  rights,  311, 
Sit;  niarLcl  hourc,  312  ;  churcJi, 


ih.  ;  entries  in  parish  register, 313, 
314;  curious  sectaries  in  I7th  cen- 
tury, 312,  Sl.'i  ;  four  children  |)rlc 
duced  at  a  birth,  '.-14;  Sunday 
school  and  benefit  society,  31*, 
315  ;  eccentric  will  of  a  publican, 
31^,  Disseiuing  nieeiing  houses, 
31.5,  316;   popuhition,  316. 

park,  notice  of,  521. 

farm,  3\e,  317. 

Waynflcet,   Bishop,  some   account  of, 

162,  163 
Weiidk-biiry,  .538. 
Weston,  North,  descent  of  property, 

and  present  slate  of,  303,  304. 
Whcatliold,  residence,  320. 
Wlicatlcy,  village,  265. 
W  hicluvood    forest,  some  account  of, 

33,  34 ;  numerous  poachers  in,  43. 
White,  Sir  Thoni.is,  some  account  of, 
21>1,    202  ;    purchased    Glouces'er 
Hall,  220. 
Whitchu.ch.    village,    347;    aflforded 

residence  to  Ur.  U'allis,  ib. 
Wiccii,  tiie  Dobuniso  termed,  6. 
Wicklilfe,  Dr.  reads  lectures   at  Ox- 
ford, 84,  85. 
Wiggii;ton   village,  523  ;  monuments 
in  ciiurch,  ib.  tesselated    pavement 
and  Roman  coins  found,  ib. 
Witney,  town,  48.);  general   aspect, 
ib.  ;'blanktt  manufactory,  485,  486; 
blanket  liul!.485;  free  school.  487; 
meeting    lately    held,   ib.;  church, 
437-489;  Dissenting  meeting  houses, 
ib.;    population,    ib.  ;  one   of    the 
manors    given    to    Wincliester   by 
Bishop  Alwin,    ib.  ;    made   a    free 
borough,  4'JO  ;  solemn  jousis  held, 
ib.  ;  accident  at  a  drauiatic  repre* 
s'entation,  490,  491  ;  sutfered  from 
fire,  491. 
Wolsey,  Cardina',  his  munificent  care 
of  the  iiniver>ity,  80,  89  ;  account 
of  his  early  connection  with,  i33  ; 
his  ialciilions  concerning  the  loun- 
dation    of  Christ   Church,    ib. ;  no 
aiitliorilv  lor  supposing  iliat  he  was 
the   arciiiiect   of  Magdalen    lower, 
lii.S. 
Woiv  Creole,  village,  427.     . 
Wood  Anthony,  a  native   of  Oxford, 

aiieedou's  of,  25», '-'59. 
Wood   Iv.iton,  formerly  the  residence 
of  .Sir  Itichard  'Javeiuer,  263  j  Bi'i*. 
ti-li  ceins  found  liiere,  2'i4. 

Woodcot^ 
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^oottcot,  liberty,  380. 
Woodstock,  town,  o8l  ;  notice  of  Old 
Woodstock,  Sa'2  J  aspect  of  present 
to-ivii,  ih. ;  town  hall,  SUi,  3lt:{  ; 
cliiiicir,  ;j«:3  ;  parish  ri-gisler,  ib.  ; 
gruriiiii.ir  scliool,:)iS4 ;  luannfacturcs, 
ib. ;  iiiicrnal  govcriniieiit,  SS-l,  585  ; 
members  rctunicdtoParlianiciil, how 
cho>eu,33.i-,  iiotunyl^is^eiiiingiiicet- 
iiig  iiutiso  here,  il>  ;  popiilntioii,  ib. ; 
gives  title  of  viscount,  ib.  ;  fciii^s  of 
Kiii^lnnd  lesidcd  here  at  au  early 
period,  :Wi,  386  ;  manor  house  and 
Ko5.Tiuond's  bower,  ,SS6-j88;  histo- 
riciiJ  circumstances  connected  with 
the  residence, of  several  kings  here, 
:KS,  3S9  ;  Qiie.n  Elizabt\li  ron- 
lined  in  the  manor  house,  390-39  i ; 
comiuissioners  as'^einblc  at  the  ma- 
nor house  by  order  of  the  Hump 
Parliament,  j9'J;  their  superstitious 
alarms,  and  an  account  of  the  just 
and  merry  devil  of  Woodstock,  39'J, 
393;  destruction  of  the  manor  house, 
3i)t ;  a  cottin,  containing  a  gold  ring, 
dug  up,  ib. ;  and  llonian  coins 
Ibund,  ib.  ;  extrsir  ts  from  the  an- 
tient  customs  of  tht  manor,  li^^j- 
3'.i7. 

Woodstock,  Old,  382. 

W'lotto.i  hundred,  .5(iO-47l  ;  parishes 
in,  381. 

Worcester  Col!r?t;c,  seneral  notice  of, 


220-222  ;  built  on  the  site  of  Glo«- 
ccster  Hall,  VgO ;  the  ancient  pre- 
mises purchased  by  Sir  T-  Whittf. 
ib. ;  erected  into  u  college  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bequest  of  Sir  T. 
Cookcs,  -2'10,  ayl  J  benefact<K«, 
2'21  ;  geneial  character  of  the 
huildi.  ..s-ilrcady  completed,  SSil, 
S'^J!  ;  cJd|Ej,  ';JV2,;  hall,  ib.  ; 
library,  ib.  ;  cniuient  scholars, 
lb.  ;  society,  how  constituted, 
ib. 

Wormsley,  scar,  3')8. 

Wright,  Jolia  Atkyns,  Esq.  ht«  resi- 
dence mentioned,  339. 

,  Mr  Alalthciv,   native  of  Ox- 

ford,  -io'.). 

Wroxton,  515  ;  a  priory  formerly 
there,  ib.  ;  seat  of  the  Karl  of 
(jiiillord,  ib. ;  portraits,  ib.  ;  r;ar- 
dcns  ib.  ;  church  and    monument-, 

Wvkeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
some  account  of,   178-lflO. 


Yarnton,  village,  'fiG  j  d<"scri«<  of  ma^ 
nor, 'tyf',  127  ;  brancli  of  the  Spen- 
cer family  resided  here,  11?  ;  mo- 
numenis  in  chapel,  ib. ;  bi'qucst!*  vi 
Sir  'Jbomas  SpcucCT,  ib. 


